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MARCH,  1898. 


The  Recext  Course  of  Trade  loithin  the  British  Empire. 
By  J.  A.  Baines,  C.S.I. 

[Read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Soc-ictj,  IStli  January,  1898. 
The  President,  The  Right  Hon.  Leoxaed  H.  CotJKTXEr,  M.P.,  in  tiie  Chair.] 

Shortly  before  tbe  last  ordinary  meeting  information  was  received 
that  the  paper  expected  for  January  could  not,  for  unavoidable 
reasons,  be  ready  in  time  for  the  meeting.  Of  the  rest  of  the 
contributors  to  the  work  of  the  session  none  had  a  paper  sufficiently 
advanced  in  preparation  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Rather  than  postpone 
the  meeting,  it  was  arranged  that  a  course  savouring  somewhat  of 
innovation  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  should  be  adopted, 
and  that  in  place  of  a  complete  and  exhaustive  paper,  followed  by 
a  discussion  which  has  necessarily  to  be  short,  the  paper  itself 
should  be  abbreviated  and  made  to  serve  as  a  text  for  more 
adequate  discussion.  In  the  performance  of  the  task  of  opening 
this  discQSsion,  with  which  I  have  been  honoured,  I  have  selected — 
rather  rashly,  as  it  appears  to  me  since  the  material  has  been 
collected — a  subject  which  has  been  more  than  usually  prominent 
during  the  last  year  or  two,  and  which,  accordingly,  it  was  hoped 
would  give  occasion  for  the  expression  of  views  of  far  wider  scope 
than  will  be  found  in  the  bare  recitation  of  the  statistical  facts 
with  which  I  propose  to  deal. 

The  period  included  in  the  survey  extends,  for  the  most  part, 
from  twenty-nine  to  thirty  years.  In  the  case  of  Canada  I  have 
reduced  it  to  twenty-five  years,  because  the  earlier  figures  seemed 
in  some  respects  to  be  scarcely  uniform  with  the  rest.  Owing  to 
the  short  time  at  my  disposal  I  have  mainly  used  the  abstracts 
published  annually  in  this  country,  only  supplementing  them  from 
the  colonial  returns  in  matters  of  detail.  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  acknowledging  the  great  help  given  me  by  our  Librarian, 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Robins,  in  compiling  the 
figures  of  the  colonies  which  I  thought  it  scarcely  worth  while  to 
treat  separately.  Without  this  aid  I  could  not  have  arranged 
the  mass  of  material  in  an  order  suitable  for  even  the  comparatively 
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superficial  appreciation  which  I  propose  to  submit  to  the  meeting". 
As  is  only  too  well  known  to  those  who  have  to  work  from  general 
abstracts,  the  main  difficulty  is  that  of  selection  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  inconsistent  items  which  are  an  invariable  obstacle  to  the 
use  of  a  general  total,  except  on  the  simplest  and  broadest  lines. 

I  begin,  then,  with  the  general  trade  of  the  colonies  and 
colonial  groups,  using  the  term  colony  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
for  every  item  included  in  Greater  Britain,  ignoring  the  correct 
signification  of  the  word,  according  to  which  Mr.  Lucas,  following- 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  would  have  us  include  only  the  United  States 
amongst  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  The  following  table  gives 
the  mean  value  of  the  trade  of  each  colony  during  the  period 
included  in  the  survey,  together  with  the  mean  balance  of  trade, 
and  the  proportion  of  imports  on  the  total  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  that  period. 

Table  I. — The  General  Value  and  Balance  of  Colonial  Trade. 


Colony. 


1.  Canada*   

2.  An-ftralasiaf  

New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria     , 

Soutli  Austi-alia    ..., 

Queensland 

New  Zealand    

3.  Cape  and  Natal  , 

4.  "West  Africa 

5.  „      Indies       and  "I 
Guiana J 

6.  Mauritius 

7.  India    

8.  Ceylon 


Mean  Value  of  Trade 
of  Thirty  Years. 
(In  Tliousauds.) 


Imports. 


£ 

22,140, 

80,(j96, 

9,381, 

10,423, 

2,942, 

1.866, 

4,992, 

9,063, 

1,411, 

7,552, 

1U-. 

2,564, 

62,472, 

5,709, 


Exports. 


£ 

i9>399, 
30,611, 
9,089, 
10,443, 
5,348, 
',«34, 
5,3o><, 
!^,375, 
1,571, 

8,193, 

Rx. 

3,100, 

79,621, 

4,773, 


Percentage  of  Imports  on  Total  Trade. 


1867-71. 


58 
46 
45 
38 
51 
42 
54 
48 
43 

46 


45 
46 
55 


Mean  of 
Thirty  Years. 


Si 
SO 
51 
50 
47 

48 

52 
47 


4.'^ 
44 
54 


'92—95-6. 


50 
42 
42 
44 
41 
39 
42 
50 
49 

50 

55 
43 
53 


]\Ican  of  twenty-five  years. 


t  External  trade  only. 


I  may  as  well  mate  the  preliminary  observation,  that  through- 
out this  paper  that  period  is  divided  for  convenience  of  treatment 
into  quinquennial  groups,  for  which,  when  proportional  figures 
are  used,  the  mean  for  the  whole  serves  as  a  base  of  com- 
parison. In  special  cases,  however,  reference  to  annual  figures 
will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  locate  certain  fluctuations  to  a  more 
definite  source.  In  the  table  under  consideration  dollars  have 
been  reduced   to   sterling  for  Canada,  but  conversion  seems  un- 
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suited  for  the  figures  of  trade  in  countries  like  India,  Cejlon, 
and  Mauritius,  -where  accordingly  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
accentuate  the  silver  debasement  of  the  unhappy  East,  and  the 
return  is  made  in  tens  of  rupees.  The  door  is  thus  undoubtedly 
left  open  to  the  flood  of  currency  talk,  and  the  divergence  of  the 
two  metals  in  terms  of  each  other  is  a  factor  that  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  estimating  the  course  of  trade  values  later 
on.  For  the  present,  however,  the  only  point  to  which  the  table 
refers  is  the  position  of  the  colony  in  relation  to  the  balance  of 
trade.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  mean  proportion  indicates  that 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  period,  Canada,  Ceylon,  and  South 
Africa  have  been  importing  more  than  they  export.  In  Austral- 
asia, as  a  whole,  the  balance  is  even,  but  taking  the  colonies 
separately.  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  considerably  in- 
clined to  the  export  branch  of  the  trade  ;  Queensland  and  Victoria 
stand  level,  and  New  South  Wales  imports  slightly  in  excess  of  its 
exports.  Looking  however  to  the  extremes  of  the  period,  it  appears 
that  the  general  tendency,  except  in  the  Cape,  West  Africa,  the  West 
Indies  and  Mauritius,  is  in  favour  of  exports.  In  Australasia,  the 
only  exception  is  Victoria,  where  the  difference  of  6  per  cent,  is 
accompanied  by  one  in  the  other  direction  of  lo  in  the  sister 
colony  of  South  Australia,  and  of  12  per  cent,  in  the  slightly  more 
distant  relative.  New  Zealand..  In  Canada  the  advance  of  the 
export  proportion  is  very  marked,  though  it  has  only  been  in  pro- 
gress for  the  last  four  years.  The  reverse  movement  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Mauritius  is  probably  attributable  to  one  and  the  same 
cause,  the  reduction  in  the  market  for  the  predominant  product.  It 
occurs  in  the  former  in  the  last  four  years  only,  but  in  Mauritius 
since  1891,  with  a  trifling  reversion  in  1896.  In  Australasia,  for 
reasons  stated  below,  the  intercolonial  traflic  is  not  here  included. 
The  external  trade  shows  in  New  South  Wales  an  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  from  1872  to  1891,  so  that  the  two  periods 
given  in  the  table  form  an  exception  to  the  rule.  In  Victoria, 
again,  the  two  periods  of  most  brisk  imports,  1882-91,  were 
marked  out  by  a  fall  in  exports,  with  a  recovery  since  1892,  partly 
due  to  a  still  gi-eater  decline  of  the  other  branch  of  external  trade. 
India,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  consistently  exporting  country,  and 
this  tendency  seems  to  strengthen  as  time  goes  on.  But  if  we 
look  beyond  the  period  now  being  dealt  with,  and  go  back  to  the 
first  years  of  Her  Majesty's  reign,  we  find  that  taking  merchandise 
only,  there  was  then  31  per  cent,  of  imports,  and  while  the  exports 
have  advanced  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  958,  the  corresponding  rise 
of  the  imports  is  from  100  to  1,456.  As  in  Australasia,  State 
loans  and  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  account  in  the  long 
run  for  the  bulk  of  the  fluctuations. 
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From  the  balance  of  trade  I  pass  on  to  the  values  of  the  two 
branches  independently  of  each  other.  In  the  following  table  are 
shown  the  variations  by  quinquennial  periods,  in  terms  of  the 
mean  value  of  the  whole  : — 


Tai!LF. 

IT. — The  General  Course  of  Cohnial  Trade. 

Viiiiiitioii  from  Mean  Vnlue  (lOO)  liy  ftuiiiqueiiiiial  Periods. 

Colony. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

'67—71. 

'72 
/2— 

lOS 

57 
73 
103 
93 
58 
96 
75 
78 
96 
95 
67 
98 

'77- 

'82- 

'87- 

'92— 

'67— 

'72— 

'77— 

'82— 

'87—  '92— 

1.  Canada*   

6i 
48 
67 
54 

Z4 
55 
31 
71 

82 
78 
72 
80 

81 

OS 

96 

95 

120 

76 

108 

103 

101 

103 

91 

86 

95 

103 

■132 
151 
120 
127 
153 
124 

86 
101 
107 
105 
104 

84 

101 
127 
129 
139 
107 
163 
104 
133 
104 
102 
101 
133 
105 

107 

95 

103 

96 

99 

126 

113 

172 

145 

110 

130 

138 

138 

72 
62 
108 
46 
33 
45 
36 
8t 
89 
79 
66 
77 

90 
S9 
75 

111 
83 
63 
79 
63 
80 
97 
99 
74 

100 

89 

SS 

81 

102 

103 

72 

93 

90 

99 

105 

119 

86 

104 

100 
103 
108 

95 
108 

94 
103 

98 
100 
107 
120 
107 

74 

98 
117 
129 

87 
136 
137 
131 
130 

99 
101 

95 
123 

99 

123 

2.  Austral a.iiaf   ... 

N.  S.  Wales  .... 
Victoria 

131 

145 

97 

South  Australia 
Queensland    .... 
Now  Zealand  ... 

3.  Cape  and  Natal 

4.  West  Africa     .... 

5.  „     Indies,  &c. 

6.  Mauritius     

7.  India     

124 
201 
149 
183 
138 
101 
88 
144 

8.  Ceylon 

146 

*  IMran  of  twenty-five  rears  only. 
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This  base  is  used,  partly  because  I  hoped  to  use  diagrams  in 
connection  with  this  portion  of  the  subject,  and  the  long  average 
is  convenient  for  that  purpose,  partly  because  the  selection  for  a 
short  period,  still  more,  the  use  of  a  single  year,  even  the  "  annus 
"  mimbilis  "  1873,  gives  a  greater  prominence  than  seems  necessary 
to  fluctuations  of  more  or  less  ephemeral  duration. 

Taking  first  the  imports,  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
series  is  the  sudden  leap  upwards  between  the  last  quinquennium 
and  that  which  precedes  it  in  every  group  except  the  Australasian 
colonies.  Even  here,  New  Zealand  turns  its  back  upon  the  com- 
mercial, as  she  is  said  to  do  on  the  geographical,  position  of  the 
rest,  and  improves  the  occasion  to  the  tune  of  8  per  cent.  Canada 
too,  though  maintaining  a  remarkably  even  progress  during  the 
other  periods,  conforms  to  the  general  rule,  though  leading  up  to 
it  more  gradually.  It  is  worth  noticing,  again,  that  except  India, 
and  to  a  smaller  extent,  AVest  Africa,  there  is  no  item  in  the  table 
wliicli  shows  a  continuous  rise  in  the  proportion  throughout  the 
.six  })orio(.ls.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  regulanty  is  found  in 
the  Cape,  and,  sti-ango  to  say,  though  on  a  very  modest  scale,  in  the 
West  Indies. 

In  the  matter  of   exports  from   those   colonies,  however,  the 
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sugar  trade  leaves  its  mark  deep  in  the  returns,  though,  probably 
owing  to  the  great  adaptability  of  the  larger  islands  and  Guiana, 
the  effects  are  not  so  marked  as  in  the  case  of  Mauritius.  The 
continuity  of  the  upward  progress  is  more  generally  observable 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  table  than  it  was  in  the  imports. 
Ceylon,  West  Africa,  and  Victoria  are  the  chief  exceptions.  But 
here  again  it  is  in  the  last  quinquennium  that  the  rise  has  been 
most  striking,  and  it  extends  even  to  Ceylon,  West  Africa,  and  to 
the  more  dignified  progress  of  British  North  America.     Takins: 


the  thirty  years  as  a  whole,  the  exports  I'ose  by  about   loi,  and 
the  imports  by  some  82  per  cent. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  may  digress  a  little 
in  explanation  of  the  omissions  of  the  Australasian  intercolonial 
trade.     This  is  an  important  item  in  the  total  trade  of  each  of  the 
colonies,  as  the  following  table  will  serve  to  show: — 

Table  III. — Australasian  Intercolonial  Trade. 

Colony. 

Percentage  on  Total  Imports. 

Percentage  on  Total  E.vports. 

1867- 

'72- 

'77- 

'82- 

'87- 

'92- Mean 

1867- 

'72- 

'77- 

'82- 

'87- 

'92- 

Mean 

New  South  Wales .... 

Victoria  

South  Austi-alia 

Queensland     

New  Zealand 

44 
3.5 
32 
73 
42 

41 
33 

40 
62 
31 

49 
37 
32 
60 
28 

36 
32 
35 

55 
20' 

45 
36 
56 
47 
17 

42 

47 
43 
57 
49 
IG 

4^ 

54 

25 

35 

18 
49 
72 
49 

45 
21 
37 
67 
24 

35 

48 
29 
30 
62 
19 

38 

45 
35 
32 
64 
21 

40 

47 
32 
41 
66 
20 

42 

39 

27 
46 
60 
12 

4S 

4+ 
-7 
39 
64 

Total,      including  "1 
Tasmania      and  \ 
W.  Australia  ....J 

Variation  of  inter-  "| 
colonial      trade  |- 
from  mean J 

Variation    of     ex-  1 
ternal  trade     ....  / 

38 

37 

39 

35 

45 

.39 

34 

37 

59 
61 

79 

87 

94 

98 

HI 
133 

138 

126 

119 
95 

— 

59 

72 

78 
89 

89 
88 

109 
103 

137 

117 

L28 
131 

— 
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interest  by  horae  produce,  since  tlie  disasti^ous  collapse  of  1893, 
extended,  to  the  intercolonial  import  trade,  which  did  not  fall 
during  the  last  five  years  to  anything  like  the  extent  of  the  foreign 
impoi'ts,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  it  rise  like  the  foreign  exports. 
In  dealing  below,  however,  with  the  composition  and  direction  of 
the  trade  of  these  colonies  it  has  been  found  impossible  in  the  time 
available  for  the  preparation  of  the  required  tables,  to  separate 
the  two  classes.  Certain  articles,  therefore,  in  the  list  of  main 
commodities  entering  into  the  general  trade,  are  found  largely 
exported  as  well  as  imported  into  the  sevei-al  colonies,  thus  com- 
plicating the  returns  of  home  and  foreign  produce  respectively. 

The  course  of  trade  has  hitherto  been  dealt  with  solely  with 
reference  to  values,  a  method  w^hich  in  the  present  tendency  of 
prices  is  admitted  to  afford  but  an  inadequate  view  of  the  question. 
It  has  been  however  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  apply  to  so  many 
and  so  varied  returns  the  elaborate  system  of  our  late  colleague, 
Mr.  Bourne,  for  estimating  the  fluctuations  in  trade  quantities. 
But  on  the  principle  that  every  true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  "conveying"  to  this  paper,  under  due 
acknowledgment,  of  course,  the  essays  in  the  required  direction 
made  by  the  compilers  of  the  Year  Books  of  Canada  and  Australasia. 
Mr.  Greorge  Johnson,  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  this  Society,  gives  in  his 
last  issue  some  detailed  calculations  on  Mr.  Bourne's  plan  of  the 
exports  of  Canadian  produce,  grouped  under  appropriate  headings. 
The  results,  taking  the  year  1883  as  the  base,  07i  account  of  the 
high  figure  reached  on  that  occasion  by  the  total  trade  of  the 
Dominion,  show  an  increase  of  nearly  48  per  cent,  in  volume,  and 
of  25  per  cent,  in  value,  and  on  the  application  of  the  standard 
prices  to  the  recorded  quantities,  a  difference  of  no  less  than 
31  per  cent,  appears  in  1893,  and  of  39  per  cent,  in  1896,  between 
the  actuals  and  what  would  have  been  their  value  at  the  rate  of 
1883.  Mr.  Coghlan  adopts  a  somewhat  similar  method  in  New 
South  Wales,  the  results  being,  he  considers,  applicable  to  the 
general  trade  of  the  whole  continent  so  far  as  home  produce  and 
consumption  are  concerned.  Taking  his  index  numbers,  and  using 
them  modified  to  suit  a  base  of  the  mean  of  1870-74  for  both 
impoi'ts  and  exports,  the  decline  in  the  prices  of  the  former  amounts 
to  33,  and  in  the  latter  to  46  per  cent,  in  the  twenty  years. 

Finally,  in  connection  with  this  point,  we  have  the  ever  useful 
Mr.  Sauerbeck  and  his  index  numbers  at  hand,  and,  looking  at  the 
position  of  the  London  market  in  the  Avorld  of  conimerce,  we  may 
assume  the  existence  of  considerable  sympath}- between  the  course 
of  prices  in  the  mother  country  and  that  in  her  offspring  across 
the  seven  seas.  The  following  table,  then,  includes  the  more 
important  of  the  items  of  raw  material  exported  from  the  colonies. 
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It  is  prepared  on  the  same  lines  as  the  pi*eceding  tables,  giving 
the  thirty  years'  mean  and  the  percentile  variations  from  it  in 
each  direction.  In  Appendix  II  will  be  found  the  annual  variations 
for  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Table  IV. —  Variations  of  Sav.erhecl's  JVvmbei-s. 


Mean 

of 

W  Years. 

Variation  from  Mean  =  100. 

'67— 

'72— 

'77 — 

'82— 

'87— 

'92— 

1.  Wheat,  American  

2.  Eice,  Eancroon  

79 
83 
93 
74 

lOO 

99 

78 
8"^ 
88 
89 
74 
73 
84 
87 
90 
82 

128 
124 
101 
144 
80 
77 
128 
106 
115 
97 
156 
165 
130 
112 
121 
113 

123 
112 
116 
132 
114 
121 
127 
131 
113 
123 
122 
116 
112 
119 
113 
135 

114 
113 
106 
104 
105 
101 
118 
111 

99 
110 

95 
100 
111 
102 

81 
103 

90 
88 
105 
84 
80 
72 
86 
96 
101 
108 
87 
81 
84 
97 
98 
87 

82 
87 
90 
70 
107 
114 
75 
87 
80 
82 
83 
77 
83 
87 
108 
91 

63 
76 

3.  Mutton,  middling    

4.  Tea,  average  

82 
66 

5.  Cofiee,  Ceylon 

6.  ,,      tot-al 

114 
115 

7.  Suo^ar  average     

66 

8.  Wool,  Australian    

9.  Tallow,  average  

10.  Hides    

69 
92 

80 

11.  Cotton,  American   

12.  ,,        Indian     

57 
61 

13.  Jute 

80 

14.  Timber,  sawn 

83 

15.  Tin,  Straits  

16.  Copper,  Chile 

79 
71 

Total  of  45  articles  .... 

83 

119 

123 

104 

92 

85 

77 

The  annual  figures  show  that  there  was  a  general  slight  fall 
after  1877,  and  a  more  marked  one  after  1892.  In  the  1887  group 
few  articles  fell  below  three-fourths  of  the  average,  but  in  the 
following  period  several  went  below  two-thirds,  and  coffee  alone 
kept  above  the  mean  figure.  The  table  serves  its  purpose  in 
connection  with  my  present  subject  by  indicating  the  extraordinary 
expansion  of  the  volume  of  trade  which  must  have  occurred 
in  order  not  only  to  maintain  but  to  increase  the  aggregate 
value  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  period  under  review,  in 
face  of  the  continuous  fall  in  prices.  In  the  case  of  the  silver- 
using  colonies,  as  before  remarked,  the  fact  that  so  much  of  their 
trade  is  with  gold-using  countries  must  not  be  omitted  from 
consideration  in  estimating  the  rise  in  trade  values,  though  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  enter  into  the  complicated  question  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  factor  prevails  in  the  general  results.  In  an 
appended  table  (Appendix  III)  will  be  found  a  selection  of  some 
of  the  principal  articles  of  trade  in  the  different  colonies,  with  the 
quantities  or  values,  or,  where  possible,  both,  at  the  periods 
hitherto  used  in  this  paper.  The  list  is  neither  as  complete  or  as 
representative   as    I    could   wish,   but    the   defect   is   due    to   the 
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impossibility  of  getting  returns  under  both  heads  in  many  im- 
portant cases  for  the  full  term  of  thirty  years,  especially  in  regard 
to  quantities.  In  the  following  table  I  extract  a  few  of  the 
main  items,  throwing  them  into  the  proportional  form  adopted  in 
the  case  of  the  Sauerbeck  numbers.  Some  of  them  are  intei-esting 
perhaps  in  relation  to  differences  between  the  colonial  groups, 
though  admittedly  without  much  value  in  throwing  light  upon 
the  aggregate  of  the  trade  to  which  they  belong : — 

Table  V. —  Yariuticm  in  Exports,  Selected  Articles. 


Colony  aiid  Article. 


Canada. 

Wheat {    ^"^l 

m  J        cwt. 

Cheese <.  ^ 

-D  t    .  S  <-■"'• 

ijacon,  &c <  J. 

Planks,  &c <^  ^ 

Dealsandeiids  ^  ^ 

Cape. 

Gold    £ 

Diamonds    £ 

Feathers <         ^ 

„,     ,  r     lbs. 

^'^'^^    t        £ 

Maukitius. 

„  r  owt. 

Sugar  ^1^       ^ 

West  Indies  an.d 

GrUIANA. 

o  r    tons 

Sugar  I        ^ 

Coffee £ 

Ceylon. 

Coffee  cwt. 

Tea  lbs. 

India. 

Indian       cotton  J  lbs. 

yarn \  Rx. 

Indian       cotton  J  yds. 

piece  goods  ....  \  Rx. 

Indian     jutef  yds. 

goods   \  Rx. 

Raw  cotton "i     P 


Meiin 

(if 
."^.O  Yeiirs, 

Viii-ia 

ion  from  Mean  = 

100. 

ill  l.OOO's. 

18G7— 

'72— 

'77— 

'82— 

'87— 

'92— 

:,733, 

71 

in 

81 

66 

171 

I.';';;, 

— 

92 

130 

89 

60 

129 

74^) 

— 

28 

54 

90 

131 

197 

1,6  10, 

— 

40 

58 

95 

122 

185 

126, 

— 

134 

85 

59 

63 

159 

254; 

— 

1U9 

73 

63 

54 

201 

-c6, 

— 

105 

78 

96 

100 

121 

i,c6i, 

— 

107 

72 

109 

108 

104 

-71, 

— 

92 

94 

104 

105 

lot 

1,66;, 

— 

92 

95 

108 

104 

101 

1,356, 

2 

10 

11 

18 

93 

46a 

-,'^9^) 

8 

55 

108 

119 

161 

149 

16;, 

12 

25 

74 

157 

144 

188 

4'^8, 

20 

51 

149 

ISO 

92 

108 

4.':>3  54. 

8G 

91 

85 

83 

141 

114 

2,084, 

88 

135 

105 

85 

101 

86 

2,261, 

91 

95 

105 

104 

108 

95 

2,673, 

84 

95 

12] 

124 

94 

82 

2i<^, 

104 

104 

92 

^.616, 

103 

107 

114 

106 

92 

7» 

656, 

72 

108 

107 

55 

120 

138 

45-, 

187 

160 

150 

68 

25 

10 

31,-13, 

— 

— 

— 

11 

118 

271 

'/4,23  7, 

4 

26 

73 

174 

22s 

2,808, 

— 

5 

31 

73 

178 

213 

44,594, 

— 

29 

52 

102 

136 

181 

779, 

— 

44 

65 

101 

128 

165 

«;7,oi2, 

11 

16 

75 

110 

152 

236 

1,4-7, 

18 

18 

69 

93 

148 

254 

4,998, 

103 

107 

78 

108 

113 

91 

14,433, 

132 

107 

74 

96 

108 

as 
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(Table  V  Contd.  —  Variation  in  Exports,  Selected  Articles. 


Colony  and  Article. 

Mean 

of 

30  Years, 

in  l,0O0's. 

Variation  from  Mean  =  icx). 

1867— 

=72— 

'77— 

'82— 

'87— 

'92— 

India — Contd. 
Wheat {  ""^^ 

»^^^ i    Ex. 

-- {  '^.. 

Wool { ?i 

9,268, 
3, .'^92, 

23,321, 
7,862, 

70,653, 

3,694. 

28,156, 

1,190, 

2 
2 
57 
47 
17 
23 
64 
53 

14 
15 
85 
66 
34 
49 
79 
81 

48 
54 
91 
99 
62 
81 
93 
93 

199 
211 
117 
105 
103 
109 
96 
88 

177 
187 
119 
123 
165 
144 
124 
131 

160 
186 
131 
160 
220 
194 
143 
154 

ArSTBAXASIA. 

Gold  (net)  £ 

TaUow {   '^'"^ 

Wool   {    1^^ 

6,309, 
661, 

819, 

453,165, 

19,688, 

160 

57 
77 
41 
54 

118 
46 
62 
53 

78 

86 
66 
79 
85 
101 

78 

77 

90 

108 

111 

85 

98 

78 

139 

127 

73 
256 

214 
174 
129 

Nbw  South  Wales. 

TIT    1                f  mln.  lbs. 
Wool   -j            £ 

169,4 

6,8c2, 

23 
36 

26 
43 

78 
101 

117 
124 

156 
147 

200 
149 

TiCTOEIA. 

Wool   jn.ln.lbj. 

102.7 

5,406, 

59 
73 

80 
108 

100 
106 

107 
105 

130 

108 

124 
100 

South  Austbaxia. 
Wool    |mln.lbj. 

1^878, 

59 
63 

77 
100 

106 
118 

113 
118 

116 
105 

129 
101 

Queensland. 
Wool   jmln.Ibj. 

41,6 
2,047, 

51 
57 

49 
67 

56 
69 

84 
85 

141 
130 

219 
192 

New  Zealand. 
Wool    jn^ln.lb^s. 

Frozen  &  pre-  f       cwt. 
serred  meat  "j.            £ 

73,3 
3,»3o, 
346> 
444. 

43 
50 

9 
16 

67 

96 

9 

19 

85 

103 

5 

11 

107 

100 

66 

73 

132 
119 
217 
210 

166 
132 
294 
271 

Queensland. 
Sugar  {^^^;- 

417, 

362, 

3 

4 

10 
15 

37 
59 

121 
152 

162 
161 

267 
209 

New  South  Wales. 
Coal,&c {   t^°J 

1,349, 
714, 

41 
38 

61 

78 

70 
81 

118 
122 

155 

160 

155 

121 

South  Austealia. 
Flour  \  t°°J 

57, 
635, 

63 
74 

105 
115 

119 
129 

120 
113 

107 
104 

86 
65 

TiCTOEIA. 

Wheat {  ^°°J 

56, 
392, 

— 

2 

62 

79 

129 
154 

100 
104 

207 
163 
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Tlie  export  trade  alone  is  dealt  with,  owing  to  the  better  array 
of  both  quantities  and  values  recorded  for  it,  as  well  as  to  the 
more  distinctive  character  of  this  branch  of  commerce  in  each 
colonial  group.  For  Canada,  timber,  grain  and  dairy  produce  are 
selected.  In  the  Cape,  of  late  years,  gold  and  diamonds  take  the 
lead.  The  old  staple,  wool,  however,  the  parent  of  the  more  lusty 
trade  in  Australasia,  holds  its  own,  and  ostrich  feathers,  though 
fallen  seriously  in  value,  as  the  United  Kingdom  abstracts  show, 
still  keep  their  hold  on  the  market,  in  spite  of  the  alleged  pi*eference 
of  our  "feathered  women"  for  more  reprehensible  forms  of 
savagery  in  their  ornamentation.  The  Highland  regiments  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  demand.  Sugar  remains  at  86  per 
cent,  of  the  Mauritius  exports,  though  fallen  from  the  91  percent, 
of  the  first  period  dealt  with.  In  the  West  Indies,  though  Jamaica, 
Avith  coffee,  fruit,  and  logwood,  shows  signs  of  adapting  itself  to 
the  changing  times,  and  Trinidad  follows  suit  with  cocoa,  and  is 
trying  to  push  its  asphalte,  the  competition  of  beet  sugar,  entailing 
the  fall  in  price  of  the  cane  product  shown  in  Mr.  Sauerbeck's 
table  of  1896,  has  had  results  which  can  best  be  appreciated  from  the 
report  of  the  recent  Royal  Commission.  In  respect  to  this  adapta- 
bility to  changes  in  the  market,  Ceylon  offers  an  admirable  object 
lesson  as  a  striking  example  of  British  enterprise  in  such  matters. 
Coffee  began  to  fall  from  1869.  Cinchona  was  then  tried  with 
success,  but  with  an  insuflB.cient  market,  further  resti^icted  by  the 
improved  chemical  processes  adapted  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago. 
In  1876  some  23  lbs.  of  tea  were  tentatively  exported  from  the 
island.  This  yeai%  I  see,  the  return  reaches  117  million  pounds. 
Without  ignoring  differences  in  physical  features,  is  it  not  possible 
that,  to  some  extent — I  put  forward  the  hypothesis  with  diffidence — 
the  difference  between  this  colony  and  some  others  which  have 
been  driven  from  their  long  established  markets  by  modern 
circumstances,  is  attributable  to  the  difference  in  character  of 
an  enterprise  conducted  by  settlers  who  have  the  animus  revertendi 
to  the  invigorating  conditions  of  British  life,  and  of  one  for 
generations  in  the  hands  of  permanent  colonists  in  climatic  con- 
ditions to  which  they  have  had  to  adapt  themselves  by  long  pi-ocess 
of  modification  from  their  native  traditions  and  surroundings  ? 

The  list  for  India  is  perhaps  the  most  uniform  of  any.  The 
prevailing  characteristics  are  well  known,  and  I  need  only  recall 
the  attention  of  those  who  followed  the  discussions  of  two  years 
ago  on  the  cotton  duties,  to  the  figures  relating  to  the  trade  in 
coai\se  cotton  yarn  and  piece  goods.  The  absolute  am.ounts  are 
small  in  comparison  with  those  of  this  country,  but  the  rate  of 
progress  is  remarkable. 

Of  Australasian  trade  I  have  only  to  point  out  that  owing  to 
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differences  in  the  form  of  record,  arising  possibly  from  tariff  necessi- 
ties, there  are  but  few  articles  which  can  be  compiled  into  a  total 
for  the  entire  group.  The  gold  shown  in  the  list  is  the  net  export, 
which  has  had  a  falling  tendency  for  some  years.  I  note  however 
that  West  Australia,  though  returning  a  small  output,  has  more 
than  doubled  its  figures  this  year.  On  the  wool  trade,  as  a  whole, 
I  propose  to  add  a  few  remarks  later  on,  if  time  allow.  Frozen 
and  preserved  meat,  the  latter  however  being  now  at  a  discount, 
is  shown  in  a  complete  form  for  New  Zealand  alone  ;  and  in  the 
interests  of  this  almost  necessary  branch  of  trade,  I  trust  that  the 
project  of  the  managers  thereof  will  soon  be  carried  out,  and  that 
by  means  of  direct  sales  we  may  get  the  article  under  the  real 
name,  and  not  as  prime  English,  when  it  is  good,  and  as  Anti- 
podean only  when  it  falls  short  of  the  standard  of  the  eai^ner  of 
the  "living  wage." 

Of  Queensland  sugar,  as  the  labour  question  does  not  for- 
tunately come  within  sight  of  my  subject,  I  will  only  remark  that 
it  appears  from  the  returns  that  the  greater  part  of  the  customs 
revenue  of  the  neighbouring  and  parent  colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  apart  from  the  tax  on  stimulants,  is  derived  from  the 
reversal  of  the  habit  popularly  attributed  to  the  pelican,  from  the 
demands  that  are  made  by  the  mother  on  the  produce  of  her 
offspring. 

Summing  up  this  part  of  the  question,  I  can  only  repeat  what 
I  have  already  said,  that  the  rise  in  both  classes  of  trade  which 
has  characterised  the  greater  part  of  the  period  with  which  I  have 
to  deal,  is  all  the  more  remarkable  from  having  taken  place  in  the 
face  of  the  general  and  heavy  fall  in  money  values  which  has 
prevailed  for  at  least  twenty  yeai's  in  every  section,  except  India 
and  the  far  east  of  the  empire.  The  cause  of  the  decline  I  leave 
to  others  to  determine,  as  I  know  there  are  as  many  champions  as 
there  are  explanations,  and  some  may  be  before  me  to-day. 

The  second  part  of  my  subject  is  the  consideration  of  the 
geographical  disti-ibution  of  the  trade  of  the  respective  commercial 
groups.  This  very  naturally  tends,  in  this  country,  to  reduce 
itself  in  the  end  to  the  appreciation  of  the  commercial  relations 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  her  offshoots  and  dependencies. 
It  is  in  this  aspect  that  the  question  has  been  very  markedly  and 
deservedly  prominent  in  colonial  discussion  for  the  last  two  years 
or  so,  and  it  is  one  to  which  I  should  have  been  personally  inclined 
to  have  devoted  the  greater  portion  of  my  attention  in  preparing 
this  paper  had  time  allowed.  The  ground  has  to  be  cleared 
however  by  reviewing  the  more  general  conditions  of  the  question, 
and  presenting  the  statistical  side  of  the  general  dealings  of  the 
colonies  with  the  outside  world. 
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In  Table  VI  below,  therefore,  wLich  is  based  upon  figui'es 
given  in  Appendix  IV,  I  treat  the  information  under  this  head  in 
the  same  manner  as  I  have  disposed  of  the  figures  relating  to 
trade  values  and  quantities.  The  whole  term  of  thirty  years  is 
subdivided  into  six  portions,  and  the  figui'es  of  each  are  compared 
with  the  "eneral  mean. 


Table  VI. —  Variation  of  Colmiial  Trade 

with  different 

Countries. 

Mean 

of 
Thirty 
Years. 

Vari 

ition  from  Mean  = 

100. 

1867— 

'72— 

'77— 

'82— 

'87— 

'92— 

A.    Imports. 

I.  Canada — 

United  Xingdom   

„       States 

£ 

9,240 
10,179 
i;oi 
448 
249 
356 

— 

133 
96 
35 
93 
81 
57 

84 
86 
22 
88 
83 
42 

103 
101 
79 
94 
153 
117 

94 
101 
147 
104 

84 
133 

86 
116 
217 

121 

British  West  Indies  .... 
China  and  Japan  

99 
151 

Total    

22,140 

— 

106 

81 

103 

101 

107 

II.  Australasia — 

United  Kingdom  

,,       States 

23,371 
1,636 

759 

210 

1,1 16 

59 

48 

72 

89 
51 

29 

99 
98 
15 
60 

135 
142 

70 
190 

50 

124 
154 
175 
169 
120 

94 
107 

Germany     

140 

France 

Belgium 

80 
130 

Total* 

30,751 

61 

87 

98 

132 

127 

95 

III.  Cape  and  Natal — 

United  Kingdom   

,,       States 

7,297 
307 
no 

30 
19 

7 

78 

49 

6 

101 

111 

31 

84 
87 
72 

138 
119 
103 

1G9 
215 

Germany 

381 

Total    

9,063 

31 

75 

103 

86 

133 

172 

IV.  West  Africa — 

United  Kingdom    

,,       States 

970 

95 
150 

34 

71 

88 
29 
89 

83 
73 

44 
142 

96 
110 

87 
163 

98 
127 
112 

66 

104 

92 

134 

48 

148 
110 

Germany 

194. 

Trance 

92 

Total    

1,411 

71 

78 

101 

101 

104 

145 

V.  India — 

United  Kingdom   

,,       States 

Germany ^.... 

France 

Rx. 

46,318 
802 

427 
824 

893 
4,644 

Go 

11 

9 

114 

146 

69 
16 
12 

58 

66 

80 
45 
10 
73 

84 

109 
114 
24 
85 
17 
98 

134 
232 
134 
126 
67 
111 

134 
182 
411 
144 

Belgium 

216 

China  

95 

Total    

62,472 

72 

67 

86 

104 

133 

138 

*  External  trade  only. 
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Table  VI  Contd. —  Variation  of  Colonial  Trade  v:ith  different  Countries. 


.Mean 

of 
Tliirty 
Years. 

Variatioa  from  Mean  = 

1 00. 

1867- 

•72— 

'77— 

'82— 

'87— 

'92— 

A.  Imports — Contd. 

VI.  Ceylox — 

United  Kingdom    

India   

Ex. 

i,<;£;o 
3,656 

88 
71 

102 
94 

93 

99 

95 

82 
89 

109 
105 

126 

142 

Total   

5,709 

80 

98 

84 

105 

138 

VII.  West  Indies  and 
Guiana — 

United  Kingdom    

,,         States 

£ 

3,413 
1,836 

"3 

84 
72 
47 

98 
91 
81 

97 
106 
136 

101 

98 

129 

107 
106 
111 

113 

127 

96 

France 

Total    

7,55- 

82 

96 

103 

107 

102 

110 

B.  Exports. 

I.  Canada — 

United  Kingdom    

„        States 

Germany 

"-■47 

7,7-i 

73 

88 

372 

236 

0 
0 
0 
0 

e 
0 

95 
94 
26 
62 
118 
112 

94 

81 

25 

138 

110 

108 

93 
110 

57 
127 

88 
72 

81 
109 
103 
75 
84 
92 

137 
106 
289 
98 
100 
116 

France 

British  West  Indies  .... 
Spanish     ,,         „ 

Total    

19.399 

0 

90 

89 

100 

98 

123 

II.   ArSTEALASIA — 

United  Kingdom    

„        States 

-4,390 
959 
567 
765 
801 

67 

12 

92 
53 

95 

53 

6 

5 

104 

120 

14 

50 

47 

116 

217 

99 

88 

116 

126 
145 
281 
257 
137 

Germany 

France 

Belgium  

Total    

30,609 

72 

89 

88 

103 

117 

131 

III.  Cape  and  Natal— 

United  Kingdom    

,,         States 

Germany 

7,139 
167 

65 
73 
68 

34 

139 

14 

58 
210 
108 

69 
80 
52 

102 

63 

152 

198 

76 

1.38 
60 

163 
77 

139 

199 
48 

111 
25 
85 

France 

Belgium  

Total   

8,3  75 

36 

63 

90 

98 

130 

183 

IV.  West  Africa — 

United  Kingdom    

„        States 

7-6 

67 

243 

158 

82 
142 

43 
149 

76 
117 

57 
108 

82 
141 

61 
140 

102 

126 

103 

75 

108 
43 

128 
60 

150 
31 

Germany 

208 

France 

68 

Total    

1,571 

84 

80 

99 

100 

99 

138 
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Table  VI  Contd. — Variation  of  Colonial  Trade  tvith  different  Countries. 


Mean 

of 
Tl.irty 
Years. 

Variation  from  Mean  = 

ICO. 

1867— 

'72— 

'77— 

'82— 

'87— 

'92— 

B,  Exports — Contd. 

V.  India — 

United  Kingdom    

,          States 

Ex. 

32,683 
-,979 
1,718 
6,221 
2,446 

'5,159 

85 

67 

9 

47 

94 

89 
68 
11 
62 
5 
93 

90 
79 
17 
86 
8 
108 

108 
105 

33 
124 
118 

99 

111 
123 
122 
126 
178 
105 

117 
158 

Germany 

408 

France  

155 
191 

101 

Total    

79,6;i 

66 

74 

86 

107 

123 

144 

Ti.  Ceylon— 

United  Kingdom   

,,         States 

India 

Ex. 

214 
622 

83 

23 

118 

32 

101 
63 
89 
41 

107 
76 
99 
41 

64 
97 
94 
63 

94 
167 
100 
125 

151 
176 
100 
338 

Total    

4-773 

77 

100 

104 

74 

99 

146 

Til.  West  Indies  and 
Guiana — 

United  Kingdom    

„         States 

Prance 

£ 
4,411 

2,102 
258 

114 
51 
31 

127 
45 
29 

126 
61 
96 

94 
112 
224 

70 

168 

91 

69 
163 
129 

Total    

8,193 

89 

97 

105 

107 

101 

161 

It  must  be  understood,  of  course,  that  we  here  deal  with  the 
course,  not  the  origin,  of  trade.  The  returns  specify  the  country 
from  or  to  which  the  goods  are  shipped,  irrespective  of  their 
ultimate  destination.  To  take  an  example  which  occurs  at  once  to 
my  recollection,  the  exports  of  certain  produce  from  India  to 
Egypt  attained  somewhat  suddenly  enormous  dimensions  merely 
because  the  custom  grew  up  of  shipping  to  Port  Said  in  anticipa- 
tion of  orders  as  to  destination  based  on  the  latest  possible  infor- 
mation as  to  the  state  of  the  European  market.  Similarly,  the 
trade  of  Australasia  with  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  to  a  less 
extent  with  the  United  States,  shows  of  late  a  considerable  increase 
on  paper,  which  has  not  in  fact  taken  place,  but  is  due  to  the 
transfer  of  trade  in  the  lighter  goods  from  British  shipping  to 
lines  now  established  to  ply  direct  from  France,  Belgium,  and 
Germany.  On  the  other  hand  there  remains  a  very  considerable 
traffic  in  foi'eign  goods  by  British  sailing  vessels,  especially  in  the 
heavier  goods,  which  meet  a  pei-mancnt  and  more  or  less  secure 
demand.     There  are  other  considerations  too   which  have  to  be 
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taken  into  account,  but  which  must  be  reserved  for  the  final 
section  of  this  paper. 

One  of  the  principal  features  in  Table  VI  is  the  recent  and 
rapid  development  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  larger 
colonial  groups  and  the  great  trading  communities  of  America  and 
Europe  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire.  A  glance  at  the 
variations  in  the  figures  for  Germany,  the  United  States,  and 
Belgium  will  suffice  to  prove  this.  The  upward  rate  of  the 
progress  of  German  trade  is  in  advance  of  that  of  most  other 
countries,  except,  in  one  or  two  instances,  that  of  Belgium,  which, 
through.  Antwerp,  may  be  considered  to  some  extent  a  German 
thoroughfare.  The  peculiar  export  trade  of  the  Cape  places  this 
country  at  a  considerable  advantage  just  now,  but  this  is  the 
only  case  in  which  our  rate  is  not  lower  than  that  of  Germany. 
It  is  the  same  in  comparison  with,  the  United  States,  where 
the  Cape  exports  and  the  insignificant  instance  of  West  Africa, 
form  the  only  exceptions  to  the  generally  greater  speed  of 
American  progress.  France,  in  this  respect,  as  in  some  others, 
shows  no  steady  tendencies.  Of  Indian  produce,  however,  she  is 
continuously  and  increasingly  appreciative.  In  return  for  her 
silks,  she  takes  large  consignments  of  oilseed  and  the  dry  wheat, 
which  suits  her  style  of  bakery  better  than  ours.  In  like  way  she 
is  approaching  Australia  in  the  matter  of  wool,  returning,  though 
to  a  smaller  extent,  the  finished  product  of  Elboeuf.  I  have  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  include  all  the  other  countries  trading 
with  the  various  colonies,  although  some  of  them  reach  a  consider- 
able proportion  to  the  total  amount  of  each  group,  but  I  have 
selected  the  few  which  manifest,  with  the  exception  of  Japan,  the 
greatest  progress  during  the  period  with  which  I  have  to  deal. 

I  pass  on,  therefore,  to  an  equally  important  question,  and  by 
taking  the  countries  selected  not  independently,  as  in  the  last 
table,  but  in  their  relation  to  the  whole  value  of  the  trade  of 
which  they  form  part,  I  give  in  Table  VII  the  varying  percentage 
Table  YH.— Percentage  of  Coxuitri;  on  Total  Trade  of  Colony. 


Period. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Colony. 

United 
Kingdom. 

United  i     Ger- 
States.      many. 

France. 

United 
Kinjidom. 

United 

States. 

Ger- 
many. 

France. 

r 

anada « 

1867-71 

'72-76 

'77-81 

'82-86 

'87-91 

'92-95-96 

Mean 

51 

43 
42 
39 
34 

41 

49 
46 
46 
50 

0-73 
0-60 
1-74 
3-28 
4-61 

1-72 

2-20 
1-84 
2-10 

2-28 

45 
54 
47 
47 
56 

42 
36 

44 
44 
34 

0-11 
0-10 
0-21 
0-39 
0-83 

0-31 
0-70 
0-57 
0-34 
0-36 

4z 

46        I    2-28 

2'04 

(;o 

40 

0-37 

0-45 
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Tabli! 

VIT  Contd.- 

—Percentafje  of  Countrj/  on  Total  Trade  of  Colony/. 

Period. 

Imports. 

I'^xports. 

Colony. 

1 

United 
Kingdom. 

United 
Stales. 

Ger- 
miiiiy. 

France. 

United 
Kingdom. 

United 
.States. 

Ger- 
many. 

France. 

r 

1867-71 

74 

4-26 

— 

0  82 

80 

0-55 

— 

— 

Australasia    1 

'72-76 

79 

316 

— 

0-22 

87 

200 

— 

— 

'77-81 

77 

5-36 

0-38 

0-43 

85 

1-90 

012 

0-12 

'82-86 

81 

5-93 

1-35 

102 

81 

3-66 

0-25 

1-23 

'87-91 

79 

6-89 

3-63 

0-97 

79 

5-79 

1-57 

1-88 

L 

'92-95 

Mean 

64 

5  09 

309 

0-49 

76 

3-46 

3-96 

4-89 

76 

S'l^ 

Z-+6 

0-68 

Si 

VIQ 

1-88 

2-C4 

1867-71 

r 

79 

2-C5 

0-29 



81 

7-60 

0-30 

— 

1 

Cape,  &c j 

'72-76 

84 

219 

010 

— 

79 

6-65 

1-32 

— 

'77-81 

78 

3-63 

036 

— 

66 

1-76 

0-45 

— 

'82-86 

78 

3-42 

101 

— 

90 

1-28 

1-20 

1-76 

f                1 

'87-91 

84 

304 

0-94 

— 

94 

0-94 

0-99 

053 

L 

'92-95 

Mean 

80 

425 

2-69 

— 

94 

0-52 

0-47 

012 

8o 

yi^ 

i"ii 

— 

86 

2'00 

0-77 

0-87 

1867-71 

r 

67 

01 9 

0  09 

207 

53 

3-80 

0-31 

5-59 

'72-76 

76 

0-30 

012 

114 

49 

3-39 

0-32 

6-42 

India 1 

'77-81 

77 

0-68 

008 

112 

43 

3  43 

039 

7-81 

•82-86  

78 

1-41 

015 

1-OS 

41 

366 

0-67 

9-03 

'87-91 

75 

2-23 

0-69 

1-25 

37 

3-76 

215 

803 

L 

'92-96 

Mean 

72 

1-69 

203 

1-37 

33 

411 

613 

8-46 

74 

r;8 

0-68 

r?2 

4' 

2-i6 

7-81 

1867-71 

f 

46 

21 



0  85 

68 

15 



1-09 

'72-76  

46 

23 

— 

1-25 

71 

12 

— 

0-93 

West  Indies  ' 

'77-81 

'82-86  

42 
43 

25 
22 

— 

1-97 
1-81 

65 
48 

15 
27 

— 

2-90 
660 

'87-91 

47 

25 

— 

162 

37 

42 

— 

2-83 

L 

'92-95 

46 

28 

— 

1-31 

36 

41 

— 

4-01 

45 

=4 

— 

1-49 

5+ 

:6 

— 

3'i'! 

1867-71 

r 

68 

8-36 

4-38 

2-98 

45 

7-25 

7-86 

17-76 

1 

1 

'72-76 

73 

6-25 

5-89 

435 

44 

623 

10-97 

13-57 

1 

West  Africa.- 

'77-81 

66 

7-32 

915 

3-87 

3S 

609 

9-55 

1424 

'82-86 

67 

8-51 

11-82 

1-54 

47 

5-43 

1584 

7-60 

'87-91 

68 

5-93 

13-70 

109 

51 

1-86 

20-10 

6-12 

<v. 

'92-95 

Mean 

70 

5-08 

1416 

1-51 

50 

0-97 

23-34 

4-99 

69 

1  6-73 

io"63 

-■+' 

4^; 

4-z6 

1 5  -46 

io'o6 

1867-71 

29 





_ 

73 

1-3 

— 

— 

'72-76 

28 

— 

— 

— 

69 

2-8 

— 

— 

Ceylon  - 

'77-81 

'82-86 

26 
27 

— 

— 

— 

70 
58 

3-2 

5-9 

— 

— 

'87-91 

28 

— 

— 

— 

65 

7-6 

— 

— 

s 

'92-96 

Mean 

24 



— 

— 

70 

5-4 

— 

— 

i        ,. 
-  / 

— 

— 

— 

68 

4"  5 

— 

_ 
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they  respectively  bear  to  that  total  at  the  different  subdivisions  of 
the  thirty  years  -under  review.  For  convenience  of  reference,  the 
mean  proportions  are  taken  out  from  the  variations,  as  follows : — 

Table  VIII. — Mean  Proportion  to  Total  Values  of  Colonial  Trade. 


Colony. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

United 
Kingdom. 

United 
States. 

Ger- 
many. 

France. 

United 
Kingdom. 

United 

States. 

Ger- 
many. 

France. 

Canada    

42 

76 
80 
69 
45 

74 
27 

46-00 
5-31 
3-38 
6-73 

24-00 
1-28 

2-28 

2-46 

1-21 

10-63 

0-68 

2-04 
0-68 

2-41 
1-49 
1-32 

50 
81 
86 
46 
54 
41 
68 

40-00      0-37 
319       1-88 
200      0-77 
4-26  i  15-46 

26-00        — 
3-74       216 
4-50       — 

0-45 

Australasia 

Cape    

2-54 
0-87 

West  Africa    .... 

,,      Indies   .... 

India   

1006 
3-15 

7-81 

Ceylon     

Such  being  the  mean  position  of  each  trading  country,  the 
detailed  table  indicates  the  difference  towards  the  end  of  the 
period.  It  appears  that  this  country,  in  the  matter  of  imports, 
shows  a  falling  tendency  from  1892  in  most  of  the  large  groups. 
It  is  most  marked  in  Canada,  where,  as  is  only  to  be  expected,  the 
immense  -weight  of  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  tariff  vagaries, 
prevails  over  the  more  distant  source  of  supply.  The  same 
influence  is  making  itself  gradually  felt  in  the  West  Indies,  where 
the  negotiations  now  in"  progress,  if  completed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  colonists,  will  draw  the  bonds  closer,  in  the  absence  of 
conntervailing:  arrangements  in  the  matter  of  bounties  nearer 
home.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  have  our  jam  industry  and  the 
like  to  reckon  with,  so  the  States  have  the  planters  of  the  "solid 
"  South  "  to  consult,  and  the  issue  of  the  undertaking,  therefore, 
is  uncertain.  Germany  has  improved  its  position  all  along  the 
line.  The  absence  of  this  country  from  the  return  for  the 
West  Indies  is  not  due  to  want  of  trade,  but  to  the  absence  of 
recognition  of  Germany  as  a  separate  item  in  the  earlier  returns. 
Crossing  the  table  to  the  export  side  we  find  the  United  Kingdom 
on  the  down  grade  in  Australasia  and  India,  of  the  larger  groups, 
but  well  up  in  Canada  and  the  Cape.  The  United  States  depends 
less  than  before  on  Canada,  Australasia,  the  Cape,  and  West  Africa; 
in  the  last  named  returns,  in  fact,  Lagos  includes  none  at  all  for 
several  years.  India  exchanges  its  jute  goods  for  kerosine,  in  .spite 
of  the  Baku  competition  which  is  to  be  now  brought,  it  is 
rumoured,  within  the  Rockfeller  net.  The  progress  of  German 
trade  is  marked  in  all  the  groups  but  that  of  South  Africa. 
France  is  again  fitful,  with  a  rising  tendency  in  Australasia  and 
India.     In  the  former  case,  as   in  that  of  the   Capo  in  the  1882 
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period,  it  is  possiblj  tlie  increased  activity  of  our  neighbours  in 
Kew  Caledonia,  as  it  was  in  Madagascar,  which  has  stimulated 
their  trade.  If  this  be  so,  no  doubt,  from,  what  we  have  heard  of 
the  question  from  a  colonial  point  of  view,  Sydney  and  Brisbane 
would  gladly  forego  the  custom. 

To  sum  up  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  figures  in  Table  VIII 
show  that  whatever  the  relatively  more  rapid  rate  of  progress 
being  made  by  the  other  countries,  there  is  much  lee  way  to  be 
made  up,  except  in  the  West  Indies  and  Canada,  before  the  trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  approached  within  a  distance  giving 
cause  for  reasonable  anxiety. 

At  the  same  time,  the  tendency,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
magnificent  enterprise  of  the  United  States,  is  one  which  no 
reasonable  observer  can  afford  to  neglect.  I  have  hitherto  given 
the  position  from  the  standpoint  of  our  colonies  and  dependencies, 
which  have  eveiy  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the 
expansion  of  the  field  of  supply  and  demand.  There  is  left  the 
other  side  of  the  case,  namely,  how  it  strikes  the  productive  agents 
of  the  mother  country.  To  this  great  and  absorbingly  interesting 
question  I  propose  to  devote  the  rest  of  my  remarks,  although  a 
subject  which  is  necessarily  so  complicated  and  bound  up  with 
detail,  and  which  has  received  so  much  attention  from  competent 
experts  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  must  of  course  be 
handled  tenderly,  and  set  forth  in  the  main  with  borrowed  material. 

I  proceed,  forthwith,  to  marshal,  for  discussion,  the  wealth  of 
borrowed  material  available  on  this  topic.  In  order  to  appreciate 
the  general  position  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  world  of  trade, 
we  have  first  to  note  the  proportion  borne  to  it  by  the  trade  of  the 
more  important,  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  of  its  neighbours. 
In  the  following  table  therefore  the  percentages  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  are  set  forth,  and  then  reduced  to  the  form 
adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  paper  as  convenient  for  comparison : — 

Table  IX. — Percentage  of  Special  Exports  on  those  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Country. 

Percentage  on  United  Kingdom  =  lOO. 

Variation  of  Percentage  from 
Mean  =  loo. 

72— 

77— 
64-9 

'82— 
58-2 

'87— 

'92- 

Mean. 

'72— 

'77— 
106 

'82— 
96 

'87— 

'92— 

France 

63-7 

57-6 

59-3 

6o-6 

105 

95 

98 

Gerraanv 

oil 

71-6 

671 

65-8 

691 

64-7 

79 

110 

103 

102 

106 

Eelgium  

187 

L'2-7 

22-4 

220 

24-4 

2;"o 

84 

103 

102 

100 

111 

United  States 

44-8 

73-6 

66-8 

657 

82-4 

66-3 

68 

110 

100 

98 

124 

The  position  of  all  except  France  has  thus  materially  improved, 
and  the  United  States  are  rapidly  approaching  equality.  If  we 
subject  the  absolute  figures  from  which  the  above  proportions  are 
derived  to  similar  treatment,  we  get  the  following  I'esults  : — 
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Table  X. — Showing  the  Variation  in  Value  of  Special  Exports  from 
Mean  of  Ticenty-fve  Years. 


Mean. 

Variation  from  Mean  =  100. 

1872— 

'  1877— 

1882—' 

1887— 

1892— 

United  E'ingdom.... 
France       

In  rain.  £'8. 
227,2 
137,8 
147,1 
49,9 
150,7 

103 
109 

82 
88 
70 

92 

98 

'     101 

95 

102 

100 
96 
104 
102 
101 

107 
102 
109 
107 
106 

98 
95 

104 

Belgium    

108 

United  States  

121 

Here  again  the  superiority  of  the  United  States  in  the  rate  of 
its  progress  is  strikingly  exhibited,  whilst* this  country  shows  but 
slight  variation,  with  a  downward  tendency  of  late,  apart  from  any 
relation  to  the  trade  of  the  rest.  In  the  twenty-four  years  however 
it  appears  that  we  have  fallen  below  the  figures  for  1874-76  by 
5*6  per  cent.,  and  France  by  12*3  per  cent.,  Germany  and  Belgium, 
rise  above  it  to  the  extent  of  27  and  23  per  cent,  respectively, 
whilst  the  American  eagle  soars  in  the  empyrean  represented  by  73^. 

As,  however,  I  propose  to  make  large  use  of  the  tables  already 
to  hand  in  the  valuable  return  R-8211  of  1896,  it  is  as  well  to 
give  also  the  proportions  at  the  periods  taken  by  Sir  R.  Giffen  in 
that  compilation,  including  the  net  imports,  excluding  external 
produce  re-exported,  as  well  as  the  exports  of  domestic  produce. 
Belgium,  under  this  arrangement,  falls  out  of  the  list. 

Table  XL — Showing  Variations  for  Thirty  Years. 


Special  Imports. 

Country. 

Mear. 

of  Thirty 
i'ears. 

Variation. 

1865— '  1870— 

1875— 

1880—   1885— 

1890— 

United  Kingdom 
France 

Mln.  £'s. 
3", 
157, 
176, 
120, 

76 
76 

62 

94 

87 

101 

93 

103 
102 
104 

78 

110 

121 

87 

102 

106 

93 

115 

108 

Grermanv 

115 

United  States 

116 

115 

136 

Special  Exports. 

Country. 

Mean 

of  Thirty 

Years. 

Variation. 

1865  — 

1870— 

1875— 

1880— 

1885— 

1890— 

United  Kingdom 
France 

Mlu.  £'s. 
219, 
132, 
143, 
127, 

83 
90 

35 

107 

101 

81 

76 

92 

104 

95 

98 

107 
104 
108 
130 

103 

99 

108 

115 

107 
102 

Grermany 

108 

United  States 

146 

c  -1 
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We  have  here  the  same  features  in  a  slightly  more  accentuated 
form.  A  large  relative  increase  in  imports  except  in  the  more 
self-suflBcing  France,  a  comparatively  stationary  condition  in 
domestic  exports  both  there  and  in  this  country,  though,  as  we 
know,  the  circumstances  have  taken  a  turn  for  the  better  over  here 
since  the  close  of  the  period  to  -which  I  am  now  referring,  which 
is  rather  ancient  history  in  the  rapid  transitions  of  trade  in 
our  day, 

A  point  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject  on  which  I 
can  but  touch  in  passing,  is  the  relation  between  the  variations  in 
trade  and  those  in  population  in  the  various  countries  under 
consideration.  Here,  again,  I  pillage  the  ample  store  of  Sir  R. 
Giffen,  and  garner  the  following  ratios  : — 

Table  XII. — Sliowing  Variatioiis  of  Net  Imports  and  Special  Exports 
per  Head  of  Population. 


Country. 

Imports. 

Mean. 

1865— 

'70— 

'75— 

'80- 

'85— 

'90— 

United  Kingdom.. 
France 

s. 
180-94 

83-51 
78-43 
49-91 

156-25 
62-C6 

42-04 

s. 

182-33 

75-66 

86-25 

58-58 

s. 

190-33 

86-58 

86-08 

42-42 

s. 

195-33 

101-33 

68-25 

55-58 

s. 

17416 

86-83 

69-42 

48-92 

s. 

187-25 

88-00 

Germany 

8217 

United  States 

51-92 

Country. 

Exports. 

Mean. 

1865— 

'70— 

'75— 

'80— 

'85- 

'90— 

United  Kingdom.. 
France 

127-66 
71-14 
63*30 
51-48 

5. 

119-00 

62-92 

25-99 

s. 

147-25 

75-00 

56-58 

49-92 

s. 

120-00 

74-92 

63-00 

56-25 

133-16 
73-42 
68-6 
65-92 

s. 

123-6 

69-25 

65-50 

51-83 

122-92 
71-33 

Germany 

62-75 

United  States 

59-00 

I,  \^^  These  results  in  their  proportional  form  are  as  below  :  — 
Tahi.k  XITT. — Proportional  Variations  of  the  Incidence. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

'65— 

'70— 

'75- 

'80— 

'85- 

'90- 

'65— 

'70— 

'75- 

'80— 

'85— 

'90— 

United  Kingdom.. 

86 
75 

84 

101 

91 

110 

117 

105 

104 

110 

85 

108 

121 

87 

112 

97 

104 

88 

98 

103 
105 
105 
104 

93 

89 

50 

115 

106 

89 

97 

94 
105 

99 
109 

105 
103 
109 
128 

97 

97 

103 

101 

96 
100 

(jcrmany 

United  State.^ 

99 
115 
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There  are,  of  course,  two  variables  to  be  here  taken  into 
consideration,  the  fluctuation  of  the  trade  values  and  those  of  the 
population.  The  latter  may  keep  even  step  with  the  former,  or, 
perhaps,  as  in  France,  at  some  of  the  periods  selected,  mark  time 
■with  it.  Or,  again,  it  may  increase  or  reduce  the  incidence  by 
divergent  movement.  The  only  material  points  illustrated,  there- 
fore, in  the  above  tables,  are  the  general  tendency  to  rise  in  the 
imports  into  this  country,  to  fall,  in  the  exports,  the  upward 
course  in  the  States  since  1875,  and  the  irregularity  in  the  German 
import  incidence.  In  order  to  bring  the  tables  into  line,  therefore, 
and  co-ordinate  the  two  elements  involved,  I  give  the  variations 
in  the  population,  according  to  Sir  R.  Giffen's  data,  pointing  out 
that  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  he  has,  of  course  for 
adequate  reasons,  made  use  of  the  same  figui^es  for  two  quin- 
■quennial  periods : — 

Table  XIV. — Shmoing  Variations  from  Mea^u  in,  Population. 


Mean 
Populrttion 
(lu  millions) 

Variation  fron 

Mean  = 

100. 

Country. 

1865— 

'70— 

■75- 

'80— 

'85- 

'go- 

TJnited  Kingdom  ... 

34'3 

'89 

93 

98 

102 

107 

Ill 

France 

....         37-5 

102 

96 

08 

100 

102 

102 

Germany 

....         45-1 

— 

91 

95 

100 

104 

110 

United  States 

.._  '         A  r'o 

73 

80 

93 

105 

118 

131 

Comparing  these  variations  with  those  of  trade  values  for  the 
same  periods  as  given  in  Table  XI,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  advance 
in  population  has  been  relatively  less  than  that  in  imports,  except 
between  1885-90.  It  has  been  faster  than  the  advance  in  exports 
since  the  former  year.  In  France,  as  is  sufficiently  well  known, 
population  has  lagged  behind,  to  the  extreme  perturbation  of  our 
friends  and  fellow  workers,  i£M.  Bertillon  and  Leroy-Beaulieu. 
Our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic  need  have  no  such  qualms,  and,  for 
the  last  period  dealt  with,  Germany  may  perhaps  find  food  for 
reflection  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  case  of  our  Colonial 
Empire  the  corresponding  calculations  are  less  trustworthy,  and  I 
omitted  them  accordingly  from  the  preceding  section  of  the  paper. 
On  second  thoughts,  however,  I  add  them  for  what  they  are 
worth,  in  the  following  table : — 
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Table  XV. — Colonial  Variations  in  Incidence. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

'67— 

'72— 

'77— 

'82— 

•87— 

'92— 

'67— 

'72— 

'77— 

94 
95 

'82— 

'87— 

'92— 

Canada  

— 

123 

88 

86 
95 

102 
101 

94 
106 

95 
110 

—      104 

99 
101 

92 
106 

in 

Population 

88 

110 

Australasia 

95 

112 

106 

117 

93 

77 

107 

111 

98 

97 

94 

93 

Population 

63 

74 

91 

105 

126 

141 

63 

74 

91 

105 

126 

141 

India 

79 
93* 

72 
94 

91 

95* 

106 
99 

127 
106 

125 
113 

72 

SI 

92 
95* 

110 
99 

115 

106 

130 

Population 

1 

93*  ■     94 

1 

113 

*  Includes  years  of  famine. 

I  pass  on  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  trade  of  the 
mother  country,  not,  as  before,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
colonies,  but  from  her  own.  Table  XVI,  on  p.  23,  is  brought  up  to 
date  from  the  parliamentary  returns  already  acknowlerlged  as  the 
fountain  head  of  so  much  of  what  has  been  set  forth  above.  I 
have  also  modified  the  arrangement  in  order  to  give  the  periods  as 
in  my  colonial  tables. 

The  steadiness  of  the  ratio  of  foreign  and  colonial  imports  is 
the  first  feature  that  will  be  noted.  In  tlie  case  of  exports  the 
same  regularity  is  wanting,  and  thei"e  is  a  tendency  for  the  colonies 
and  the  unspecified  countries,  where  presumably  there  is  more 
"  free  fishing,"  to  assume  greater  prominence.  I  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  in  detail  the  variations  in  the  figures  for  different  countries, 
as  they  are  sufficiently  obvious,  and  the  general  causes  are  pro- 
bably better  known  to  many  present  than  to  me.  I  should  like, 
however,  to  supplement  the  information  to  be  gleaned  in  a  general 
way  from  this  table,  by  the  collection  of  the  returns  of  the  pro- 
portion of  our  own  tnulc,  as  gathered  from  the  trade  abstracts  of 
foreign  countries  at  dificrent  periods  dealt  with  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary Returns,  C-7349  of  1894  and  C-8322  of  last  session ;  the 
former  over  the  honoured  signature  of  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  the 
latter  presented  as  a  continuation  of  its  predecessor  by  Sir 
Courtenay  Boyle. 
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Table  XVII. — Showing  the  Percentage  of  Imports  and  Exports  from  and 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 


Couiitrv. 


Kussiu — European  "1 

Ports   j 

Norway  

Sweden    

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland  

Belciium  

France 

Spain  

Italy    

Egypt 

China  

Japan  

Argentine    

United  States 

British  Colonies 


Imports  from  United  Kingdom. 

1884-85. 

1890-92. 

1893-95. 

26 

25 

27 

26 

29 

28 

26 

27 

27 

22 

21 

21 

15 

11 

13 

26 

21 

18 

13 

12 

12 

14 

13 

13 

18 

21 

20 

20 

22 

20 

3y 

37 

34 

25 

21 

18 

45 

31 

33 

35 

41 

37 

24 

22 

20 

5-t 

51 

52 

Exports  to  the  UaiteJ  Kingdom. 


5.  1884-85.1 1890-92.  1893-95 


30 

33 
48 
38 
16 
24 
19 
26 
25 

7 
61 
31 

9 
14 
53 

41 


29 

33 
45 
54 
21 
27 
19 
28 
22 
12 
63 
13 
9 
18 
50 

40 


27 

35 
44 
59 
21 
23 
18 
30 
26 
11 
57 
9 
5 
17 
49 

43 


The  results  are  thus  summarised  by  the  authors  of  the  compi- 
lations in  question. 

Table  XVIII. — Percentage  of  Imports, 


Countries  Importing. 

From  tlie  United  Kingdom. 

From  Germany. 

From  the  United  States. 

1.884-85. 

1890-92. 

1893-95. 

'84— 

'90— 

•93— 

1884. 

1890. 

1893. 

European    

18 
39 
26 
25 
45 
54 

17 

37 

21 

34 
51 

16 
34 
24 
18 
33 
52 

18 
0-4 
11 

« 

7 
0-8 

i6 

12 

* 

8 
='4 

16 
2 

12 

# 

7 
21 

G 
1 
8 
3 
9 
8-6 

9 

0-4 

7 
4 
9 
8-1 

9 

EffVDt  

0-5 

America  

8 

China  

4 

Japan  

8 

British  possessions.... 

8-5 

*  Xot  distin<ruislicd. 


In  the  case  of  Europe,  it  appears  that  German  preponderance 
over  British  is  confined  to  central  Europe,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
and  tliat  in  other  cases  the  relative  trade  values  are  regulated 
mainly  by  geographical  considerations.  There  are,  however, 
some  marked  exceptions,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  high  proportion 
of  the  French  trade  with  Egypt,  Mexico,  and  Mauritius,  due  partly 
to  political  tradition,  and  that  of  the  United  States  with  Russia 
and  Portugal.  In  tlie  main,  however,  the  early  British  bird  has 
still  hold   of  the   business   end   of    the  worm,  though  it  is  clear 
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that  lai'ge  joints  of  tlie  succulent  annelid  are  being  appropriated 
very  successfully  by  those  who  are  growing  up  strong  enough  to 
venture  a  pull  or  two  against  theii'  elder  competitor.  The  real  race 
is  to  catch  the  belated  barbarian  who  is  only  just  being  tempted 
above  ground.  As  to  this  part  of  the  subject  the  above  returns 
afford  us  no  information,  except  by  way  of  inference. 

The  final  sweepings  of  the  mass  of  the  figures  with  which 
I  have  been  attempting,  inadequately  and  against  time,  to  grapple, 
relate  to  the  variations  in  the  trade  in  certain  prominent  articles 
of  British  commerce.  I  have  noticed  a  few  of  these  in  the  same 
form  as  has  been  used  in  the  corresponding  statements  regarding 
colonial  trade,  throwing  in  a  selection  of  items  culled  from  the 
abstracts  of  the  trade  of  foreign  countries.  The  woollen  trade  is 
of  such  importance  to  this  country  as  well  as  to  the  Cape  and 
Australia  that  it  ought  to  receive  more  notice  than  has  been  given 
to  it.  The  fall  in  price,  according  to  the  Sauerbeck  number,  has 
been  much  in  accord  with  that  in  mean  value  of  wool  imported, 
according  to  the  declared  value  computed  in  the  abstract,  the 
figures  for  the  last  twenty  years  averaging  in  proportion  122,  106, 
96  and  76  by  Sauerbeck,  and  128,  102,  92  and  78  by  the  abstract 
for  each  respective  quinquennium.  As  has  been  shown  in  Table  Y, 
the  exports  from  Australasia  have  everywhere  risen  in  quantity  far 
more  than  in  value,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Cape.  In 
the  latter,  however,  the  proportion  to  total  exports,  owing  to  the 
rise  in  gold  and  diamonds,  has  fallen  from  61  per  cent,  in  the  1867 
period,  to  12  per  cent.  In  Australasia,  from  32,  the  figure  has  risen 
to  over  39  per  cent.  The  southern  island  continent  has  supplied 
this  country  with  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  its  imports,  whilst 
only  from  11  to  13  per  cent,  come  from  the  Cape.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  whilst  the  imports  have  risen  in  ratio  to  the  mean 
from  54  to  148,  and  the  amount  retained  for  home  use,  from  66  to 
142,  the  proportion  of  gross  imports  received  for  the  latter  has 
fallen  from  60  to  47  per  cent.,  showing  that  in  spite  of  direct 
trade  between  Australia  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  United 
Kingdom  still  remains  the  chief  entrepot  of  this  staple,  with  a 
larger  export  of  foreign  and  colonial  wool  than  before.  The 
significant  fact,  however,  is  made  apparent  in  the  return  below, 
that  it  is  in  the  exports  of  yarn  and  not  in  that  of  piece  goods  and 
other  manufactures  that  the  increased  trade  is  taking  place. 
France,  Belgium  and  Germany  invest  in  our  worsted  and  yarn  for 
their  own  factories  to  work  up. 
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Table  XIX. — Showing  relative  Variations  in  Exports  of  Home  Produce. 


Article  and  Country. 

Mean  of 
Tliirty  Years, 
in  Tliousauds. 

Variation  from  Mean  =  too. 

'67-71. 

72— 

77- 

'82— 

'87— 

'92— 

A.  United  Kingdom. 
1.  Cotton     yarn,  r          lbs. 

&c.    ....' t           £ 

229,186, 

12,595, 

4,209, 

58,110, 

39,754, 
4,5<'0, 

272,9 

20,010, 
182,1 

5,981, 
174,3 
1,855, 
542, 
1,548, 
1,885, 

3,681, 
3,513, 

1,0X1, 

2,053, 
2,207, 

3,287, 

723, 

3,130, 

26,158, 

1,243, 

2,947, 

7,295, 

78 

116 

73 

95 

99 

124 

109 

111 

119 

121 

27 

40 

75 

82 

71 

64 

137 

53 

82 

56 
111 

40 

81 
82 
92 
65 

45 

96 

116 

85 

103 

86 

117 

123 

121 

112 

119 

59 

83 

89 

99 

103 

86 

160 

93 

93 

90 

135 

58 

86 
116 
110 

91 

85 

103 
99 
97 

100 
75 
78 
96 
85 
90 
95 
91 

105 
84 
88 

105 
89 

110 

104 

95 

96 

104 

55 

97 

88 

125 

86 

77 

111 

101 

107 

101 

97 

85 

100 

96 

89 

90 

128 

119 

102 

106 

122 

107 

88 

115 

110 

94 

102 

114 

118 
98 
106 
127 
107 

110 

93 

119 

104 

106 

89 

97 

101 

95 

92 

149 

130 

123 

117 

122 

129 

63 

124 

116 

122 

87 

159 

125 
106 
87 
125 
137 

102 
75 

2.  Cotton      piece  J  mln.yds. 

goods    L              £ 

3.  Woollen  yarn  |          ^^J 

4.  „        goods{^"-yd- 

5.  Linen          „     jmln.yds. 

6.  Jute            „     |^ln-)<i|- 

7.  Boots,  &c jdoz.pij 

8.  Silk  goods    £ 

9.  Apparel    £ 

10.  Haberdashery £ 

11.  Hats,  &c £ 

12.  Earthen         andT           „ 

chinaware    ....  J 

13.  Chemicals      andl           „ 

dyes /         *- 

14.  Hardware £ 

15.  Tools  and  imple- 1           „ 

ments    J 

16.  Iron    and    steel  f     tons 

goods    \         £ 

17.  Telegraph  wire    ....         £ 

18.  Steam  engines £ 

19.  Other  machinery....         £ 

119 

97 

137 

107 

75 

86 

95 

83 

146 

123 

127 

108 

77 

125 

42 

111 

104 

142 

61 

174 

93 

80 

80 

106 

149 

France. 

1.  Cotton  goods  frs. 

2.  Silk           „       

3.  Woollen  goods    ....        „ 

4.  Apparel    „ 

5.  Haberdashery , 

8,635, 
3,079, 
3,181, 
4,003, 
1,536, 

69 

149 

77 

85 

103 

85 
130 
103 

99 
118 

81 
79 

105 
89 

115 

113 
84 

114 
80 
81 

128 

79 

109 

120 

93 

124 
79 
92 

127 
90 

United  States. 

1.  Cotton  goods  dols. 

2.  Macliinery    ,, 

3.  Mineral  oil  „ 

4.  Bread  stuffs „ 

9,735, 

6,707, 

3,819, 

15,041, 

47 
37 
70 
46 

41 
64 

88 
78 

117 

66 

110 

142 

131 
102 
115 
111 

127 

134 

115 

93 

137 
197 
102 
130 

Gebmant. 

1.  Cotton  goods  ....  1  ^^°j.^- 

2.  Woollen  „       ....jl^V' 

I.    mks. 

219,450, 
133,177, 
204,970, 
168,277, 

— 

— 

59 
75 

70 

61 

101 

104 

118 
117 

no 

105 

153 

122 

114 

91 
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Table  XIX  Contd. — Showing  relative  Variations  in  Exports  of  Home  Produce. 


Mean  of 

Variation  from  Mean 

=   IOC. 

Article  and  Country. 

Thirty  Years, 

in  Tiiousands. 

'67-71. 

'72— 

'77— 

'82— 

'87— 

'92— 

Geemant —  Contd. 

3-  Silt  goods    {100  k 

16,992, 

— 

— 

91 
118 

102 

98 

117 

107 

90 

77 

4.  Machinery   j  '^^^^^ 

852.542, 
'^8,097, 

— 

— 

73 

72 

95 
97 

100 
105 

132 
126 

5.  Coarse  iron  ware  \        ,   ' 
[     mks. 

1,783, 

— 

— 

68 

91 

124, 

117 

8,788, 

— - 

— 

57 

113 

118 

112 

6.  Leather  goods  ....  j  '^^^^- 

53,982, 
80,410, 

— 

— 

62 
71 

120 
125 

120 
121 

98 
83 

^■«»^" {"^.. 

5 -.46  7, 

— 

— 

33 

98 

124 

125 

168,141, 

— 

— 

52 

101 

113 

134 

I  offer  no  further  comments  upon  the  above  figures.  The  general 
tendency  is  plain,  and  it  is  for  experts  to  disentangle  the  lessons 
of  the  details. 

It  has  been  my  endeavour  throughout  to  avoid  intruding  my 
own  conclusions  upon  the  main  points  involved  in  the  numerous 
groups  of  figures  I  have  presented  for  your  consideration,  but  to 
set  forth  the  evidence  on  the  leading  features  of  the  subject  in  the 
manner  best  calculated  to  promote  the  acquisition  of  that  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  commercial  situation  of  the  empire,  in  which, 
as  our  President  informed  us  in  his  inaugural  address,  lies  the 
best  promise  of  perception  of  personal  national  duty.  We  have 
reached,  apparently,  a  stage  in  our  economic  history  in  which  we 
can  no  longer  rely,  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  heretofore, 
on  the  natural  advantages  of  our  country  in  the  shape  of  its 
mineral  wealth.  A  long  period  of  peace  and  steady  concentration 
of  the  popular  attention  on  the  application  of  science  to  industry 
are  bringing  up  our  neighbours  to  our  level,  though  the  distancer 
between  us  is  still  very  great.  Instead  of  buying  our  manufactures, 
they  invest  in  our  raw,  or  half-raw,  material,  so  that  we  "  nurse 
"  the  pinion  which  impels  the  steel  "  of  competition  into  the 
breast  of  ourselves  and  our  colonies.  I  see  nothing  in  this 
more  active  competition  but  what  can  be  adequately  met  by  our 
own  enterprise.  Our  colonies,  like  other  eommunities,  will  not 
allow  sentiment  to  intervene  in  favour  of  woi'se  or  less  suitable  or 
more  expensive  articles  simply  because  they  are  "  made  in 
"  England."  The  recent  parliamentary  return  on  the  details  of  our 
colonial  trade  (C.  8449)  indicates  to  the  least  observant  the  general 
defects  in  our  system,  which  we  are  bound  to  correct,  or  we  must 
inevitably  "go  under"  before  the  skill,  judgment,  and  enterprise 
of  our   American    kinsmen.     I    am    not   prepared    to    admit   the 
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Partingtouian  expedient  of  preferential  tariffs,  any  more  than  to 
admit  that  a  high  tariff  is  not  inconsistent  with  free  trade,  pi'ovided 
that  either  it  fails  in  its  purpose  of  protection,  or  that  the  industries 
of  the  country  can  get  on  without  it.  The  labour  members  of  an 
Australian  parliament,  who  moved  a  year  or  two  ago  for  the 
imposition  of  a  60  per  cent,  duty  on  the  import  of  British  manu- 
factures, seem  to  me  to  have  a  better  notion  of  the  humour  of  the 
situation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  future  belongs  to  the  intelligent 
and  energetic  commercial  traveller,  who  must  range  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  co-ordination  and  im- 
provement of  what  the  most  practical  heads  in  the  country  conceive 
to  be  real  education  in  industrial  science,  not  only  the  training  in 
narrow  grooves  of  existing  practice,  or  the  mere  extension  of 
superficial  information,  such  as  is  fostered  by  too  many  of  the 
technical  institutions  Avhich  have  sprung  into  existence  of  late 
years.  Other  qualities,  too,  are  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the 
development  of  so  important  a  branch  of  our  national  life. 
Add  to  the  "  right  knowledge,"  of  which  our  President  spoke 
the  other  day,  the  two  other  attributes,  linked  with  it  by  our 
late  Laureate — self-reverence  and,  above  all,  self  control,  a  quality 
in  which  we  have  not  hitherto  been  found  wanting,  but  which 
in  the  present  day  appeal's  to  be  somewhat  waning  in  popular 
favour. 
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APPENDIX. 


I. — Colonial  Trade.    A.  General  Imports  and  Exports.     Values. 

[In  thousands.] 


(a.)  Imports — 

Canada    

Australasia*   .... 
Cape  and  Natal 

India   

Ceylon  

Mauritius    , 

West  jifrica   .... 
„     Indiesf .... 

(J.)  Exports — 

Canada  

Australasia*    .... 
Cape  and  Natal 

India    

Ceylon  

Mauritius    

West  Africa  .... 
„     Indiesf  .... 


1867-71.  1872-76 


18,867, 
2.772, 
Ex. 

45,140, 
4,595, 
2,001, 

£ 
1,004, 
6,182, 


21,992, 
3,023, 
Ex. 
52,453, 
3,677, 
2,440, 

£ 
1,323, 
7,332, 


£ 

24,023, 

26,849, 

6,842, 

Ex. 

41,653, 

5,618, 

2,441, 

£ 
1,103, 
7,252, 


£ 

17,526, 

27,234, 

5.278, 

Ex. 

59,284, 

4,762, 

3,087, 

£ 
1,267, 
7,896, 


1877-81.:  1882-86.  1887-91 


£ 

17,968, 

29,937, 

9,378, 

Ex. 

53,496, 

5,403, 

2,338, 

£ 
1,421, 
7,804, 


£ 

22,705, 

40,545, 

7,811, 

Ex. 

64,973, 

4,785, 

2,685, 

£ 
1,421, 
8,056, 


£ 

17,204, 

27,071, 

7,562, 

Ex. 

68,543, 

4,963, 

3,693, 

£ 
1,559, 
8,576, 


£ 

19,373, 

31,366, 

8,212, 

Ex. 

85,399, 

3,526, 

3,724, 

£ 
1,565, 
8,741, 


£ 
22,367, 
38,858, 
12,027, 

Ex. 

83,103, 

5,985, 

2,584, 

£ 
1,467, 
7,694, 


£ 
19,072, 
35,757, 
10,687, 

Ex. 

97,778, 

4,725, 

2,939, 

£ 
1,552, 
8,313, 


1892— 


£ 
23,638, 
29,123, 
15,548, 

Ex. 

86,466, 

7,870, 

3,338, 

£ 
2,048, 
8,326, 


£ 

23,820, 

40,206, 

15,310, 

Ex. 

114,271, 

6,985, 

2,720, 

£ 
2,163, 
8,299, 


Mean. 


£ 

21,940, 
30,696, 

9.063, 

Ex. 

62,472, 

5.709. 

2,564» 
£ 

1,411, 

7,552, 


£ 

19.399, 
30,611, 

8.375. 
Ex. 

79,621, 
4,773. 
3,100, 

£ 
1,571, 
8,193, 


External  trade  only. 


t  Including  British  Guiana. 


B.  The  Chief  Australian  Colonies. 


Colony. 

1867— 

1872— 

1877— 

1882— 

1887— 

1892— 

Mean. 

(a.)  Imports  (external) — 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

£ 
4,554, 
7,C05, 
l,c'82, 

448, 
2,752, 

3,527, 
3,736, 
756, 
1,243, 
2,035, 

£ 
6,842, 
10,693, 
2,748, 
1,080, 
4,806, 

4,892, 
5,221, 
1,173, 
1,761, 
2,127, 

£ 
9,001, 
9,926, 
3,541, 
1,418, 
5,395, 

6,021, 
5,841, 
1,692, 
2,129, 
2,150, 

£ 

14,133, 

12,480, 

3,742, 

2,851, 

6,178, 

8,107, 
5,974, 
2,040, 
3,441, 
1,519, 

£ 

12,080, 

14,518, 

3,133, 

3,047, 

5,163, 

10,172, 

8,295, 
3,974, 
2,687, 
1,089, 

£ 
9,693, 
7,916, 
2,904, 
2,352, 
5,657, 

8,555, 
6,075, 
3,881, 
2,253, 
1,104, 

£ 

9,384, 
10,423, 

South  Australia 

2,942, 

Queensland 

1,866, 

New  Zealand  

4,992, 

(*.)  Exports — 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

6,879, 

5,875, 

South  Australia   

2,253, 

Queensland 

2,252, 

New  Zealand 

1,671, 

Total    with  f  Imports 
Inter-Colonial  \  Exports 

30,725, 
33,239, 

42,727, 
41,819, 

48,856, 
44,042, 

62,955, 
52,030, 

66,631, 
61,738, 

53,131, 

64,462, 

50,758, 
49,555, 
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1867— 

1872— 

1877— 

18S2— 

1887— 

1892— 

Mean. 

I.  Canada. 

(a.)  Imports — 

Coal tons 

— 

644, 

1,033, 

1,867, 

2,894, 

3,272, 

I>94-, 

Railway  iron  ....         £ 

— 

991, 

410, 

616, 

480, 

369, 

573, 

Cotton  goods  ....         £ 

— 

2,059, 

1,618, 

1,612, 

881, 

879, 

1,4.10, 

Woollen    „     ....         £ 

— 

2,332, 

1,624, 

1,834, 

2,088, 

1,920, 

1,960, 

<3                        f   cwts. 
Sugar  1          ^ 

— 

1,046, 

1,142, 

1,699. 

2,127, 

3,091, 

1,821, 

— 

1,014, 

1,082, 

1,049, 

1,139, 

1,599, 

1,177, 

T- {   % 

— 

12,914, 

14,192, 

18,201, 

17,971, 

20,479, 

16,751, 

— 

857, 

670, 

737, 

636, 

658, 

712, 

(J.)    'Exports — 

White  pine tons 

— 

342, 

266, 

207, 

]42, 

104, 

212, 

Deals    andf  heads 
ends              \          £ 

— 

250, 

2.54, 

283, 

285, 

281, 

271, 

— 

1,531, 

1,579, 

1,792, 

1,728, 

1,681, 

1,662, 

Planks  andfmln.ft. 
boards 1           £ 

— 

742, 

546, 

678, 

708, 

857, 

706, 

— 

1,678, 

1,118, 

1,693, 

1,688, 

1,629, 

1,561, 

Horned  cattle-^           „ 

— 

31, 
155, 

44, 
442, 

91, 
1,101, 

104, 
]  ,355, 

98, 
1,495, 

"73, 
910, 

Bacon    and  J    cwts. 
ham \          £ 

— 

169, 

107, 

74, 

79, 

201, 

126, 

— 

278, 

184, 

161, 

137, 

511, 

254, 

Cheese |   ^^^^ 

— 

212, 

402, 

670, 

980, 

1,475, 

748. 

— 

64.9, 

927, 

1,533, 

1,957, 

2,985, 

i,6ic, 

Wheat I^^^l^; 

— 

5,517, 

8,619, 

6.264, 

5,063, 

1.3,198, 

7,733, 

— 

1,424, 

2,028, 

1,388, 

926, 

2,008, 

^,555, 

Dried  fish    ....{    ''^^J 

— 

699, 

582, 

887, 
700, 

847, 
685, 

780, 
627, 

774, 
686, 

797, 

(a.)  Imports — 

^- {    '\ 

16,914, 

18,803, 

24,889, 

28,985, 

35,535, 

37,179, 

27,051, 

1,306, 

1,427, 

1,627, 

1,628, 

1,581, 

1,222, 

1,465, 

Sugar  £ 

2,135, 

2,452, 

2,626, 

2,898, 

2,582, 

2,070, 

2,460, 

Apparel    £ 

847, 

1,283, 

1,643, 

2,233, 

2,803, 

2,278, 

1,848, 

Boots  and  shoes          £ 

814, 

830, 

929, 

1,233, 

1,136, 

750, 

949, 

(i.)  Exports — 

Gold    £ 

10,072, 

7,456, 

5,452, 

4,903, 

5,345, 

4,629, 

6,309. 

Wool    /      1^*„ 

185,447, 

242,094, 

383,814, 

492,361-, 

628,029, 

787,243, 

453,165, 

1          £ 

10,635, 

15,414, 

19,804, 

21,838, 

24,922, 

25,444, 

19,688, 

Tallow     1     ^'^l 

378, 
627, 

304, 
508, 

436, 
647, 

509, 
735, 

648, 
640, 

1,691, 
1,754, 

661, 
819. 

in.  The  Cape. 

(a.)  Imports — 

Apparel  £ 

135, 

320, 

414, 

344, 

438, 

642, 

382, 

Haberdashery            £ 

252, 

549, 

Q>2Q, 

562, 

852, 

1,038, 

647, 

Furniture,  &c.            £ 

18, 

86, 

145, 

113, 

133, 

195, 

115, 

Cotton  goods  ....          £ 

401, 

545, 

591, 

444, 

628, 

853, 

577, 

Woollen    „     ....          £ 

125, 

261, 

253, 

197, 

263, 

326, 

237, 

Leather        and 

83, 

265, 

349, 

304, 

376, 

515, 

315, 

Hardware    £ 

116, 

373, 

487, 

357, 

442, 

603, 

396, 

Coffee 1     ^^\ 

55, 

65, 

98, 

88, 

76, 

100, 

80, 

117, 

231, 

268, 

174, 

277, 

289, 

226, 

*  Including  intercolonial  trade. 
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1867— 

1872— 

1877— 

1882— 

18S7— 

1892— 

Mean. 

III.  The  Cape—  Contd. 

(b.)  Exports — 

Gold    £ 

Diamonds   £ 

r^                                  f       tons 

Copper 1         £ 

Ostrich              r      lbs. 
feathers  ....  \          £ 

Wool   1      ^^'^ 

29, 

197, 

6, 

121, 

20, 

90, 

38,727, 

1,844, 

142, 

1,428, 

13, 

293, 

41, 

234, 

41,411, 

2,814, 

146, 

2,801, 

14, 

282, 

120, 

6S3, 

38,695, 

2,178, 

235, 

3,107, 

23, 

412, 

255, 

824, 

37,776, 

1,761, 

1,242, 

4,185, 

31, 

468, 

231, 

422 

64,079i 

2,114, 

6,220, 

3,879, 

21, 

272 

305', 

496, 

51,434, 

1,795, 

2,600, 
18, 

313, 
162, 

458, 
45.354. 

L        £ 

2,08+, 

IV.  Mauritius. 
(J.)  Exports — 

o              r  cwt. 

S^g*^^  i      Ex. 

2,064, 
2,234, 

2,149, 
2,549, 

2,382, 
3,224, 

2,367, 
3,326, 

2,449, 
2,519, 

2.157, 
2,181, 

2,261, 

2,673, 

T.  Ceylon. 
(ffl.)  Imports — 
Coal     tons 

68, 
4,481, 

810, 
134, 

125, 

78, 
5,585, 

690, 
175, 

137, 

86, 
6,338, 

616, 
216, 
139, 
162, 

189, 
5,659, 

294, 

297, 

3,38  K 

229, 

285, 
6,591, 

107, 

373, 

36,703, 

348, 

314, 

7,775, 

45, 

450, 

84,626, 

356, 

I'O, 

Eice     bshls. 

6,07;, 

(J.)  Exports — 

Coffee cwts. 

Cocoa  nut  oil ....  cwts. 

Tea  lbs. 

Plumbago   cwts. 

43-. 
-7  '■  ? 

226, 

Yi.  West  Indies,  &c. 
(a.)  Imports — 

Eice |mln.lb^ 

Flour  £ 

24-5 
127, 
303, 

188, 
472, 

172, 

134, 

3,717, 

310 
177, 
415, 

208, 
538, 

259, 

178, 

3,880, 

35-7 
230, 
390, 
223, 
640, 

256, 

147, 

4,105, 

441 
236, 
485, 
222, 
710, 

134, 

132, 

3,8 14, 

-  297, 

44-4 
239, 
367, 
229 

767' 

289, 

321, 

3,340, 

297. 

49-0 
260, 
384, 
255, 
811, 

331, 
372, 

2,808, 
202. 

38-1 
211, 

391. 
221, 
656, 

240, 

214, 

3,616, 

285, 

Dried  fish    £ 

Cotton  goods  ....         £ 

(J.)  Exports — 

Coffee £ 

Logwood £ 

S-6-  {     toni 

Tii.  India. 
(rt.)  Imports — 

Cotton  goods{°^^°-J'^^- 

Cotton  yarns,/      lbs. 
&c t      Ex. 

Silk  goods  ....-I      •,,*■ 
Woollen  goods-j      %^  ^' 

c-> { 'i. 

Machinery  Ex. 

Wrought  mctals-l    ,, 

948, 

14,568, 

25.923, 

2,845, 

2,343, 

44:3, 

4,518, 

624, 

323, 

619, 

693, 

1,022, 
15,507, 
31,934, 

2,727, 

6,073, 
614, 

5,935, 
666, 
359, 
620, 
901, 

1,356, 

17,253, 

30,541, 

2,962, 

8,928, 

902, 
8,726, 
1,065, 

594, 
1,074, 

797, 
2,712, 
2,713, 

1,692, 

20,986, 

44,544 

3,320, 

11,335, 

1,155, 

10,107, 

1,303, 

715, 

1,174, 

1.360, 

3,941, 

3,752, 

2,027, 

25,870, 

50,100, 

3,580, 

14,302, 

1,595, 

13,001, 

1,750, 

804, 

1,626, 

1,997, 

4,872, 

4,401, 

1,959, 

25,500, 

43,887, 

3,028, 

15,794, 

1,672, 

13,583, 

1,766, 

741, 

1,310, 

2,534, 

5,369, 

.5,230, 

1,501. 

'9,947, 
38,821, 

3,077. 
9,796, 
1,063, 

9.3 1  i. 
1,196, 

589. 
1,28';, 
1,381, 
4,223. 

4,024, 

1898.] 
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111  Contd. — Colonial  Trade :   A.  Prominent  Items. 

[In  thousands.] 


Til.  India — Contd. 
(a.)  Imports — Contd. 

1^0^ {  Rx.' 

Steel    {  "S: 

Copper      and  J  cwt. 

brass    \  Kx. 

^" {  Ex: 

Sugar  \  Ex. 

Mineral  oil ....  -^  '^4,_' 

(J.)  ^Exports — 

Eaw  cotton.... -^  -n^' 

.   .             f  cwt. 

"     3^ite I  -^^ 

„   wool  ....{  JJ*^; 

Hides,  &c „ 

Dyes    ,, 

O^^eeds {  "jj^; 

^^'^ {  Ex! 

Wheat {  -^; 

^-  {  Ex 

Indian  cotton  f  yds. 

poods  \  Ex. 

Indian  cotton  f  lbs. 

yam,  &c \  Ex. 

Indian      jutef  yds. 

goods   \  Ex. 


I.  New  South  Wales. 
(a.)  Imports — 

Drapery  £ 

Hardware,  &c £ 

Timber    £ 

Iron  and  steel £ 

Machinery  £ 

(6.)   "Exports — 

Coal  and  coke  {     ^°°J 

Hides        and  f  „ 

skins    J  * 


1867 


1872— 


187 


1882—  j  1887- 


480,  ! 
601 


5,125. 

19,052, 

2,860, 

1,703, 

17,946, 

628, 

1,322, 

2,736, 

4,690, 

2,355, 

13,366, 

3,675, 

225, 

83, 

9,864, 

8G3, 


6,258, 
258, 


470, 
624, 


5,350, 

15,409, 

6,009, 

3,550, 

22,327, 

962, 

2,738, 

3,436, 

5.784, 

3,059, 

19,732, 

5,177, 

1,274, 

526, 

20,155, 

1,795, 

12,995, 

342, 

3,007, 

146, 

9,016, 

262, 


2,424, 

1,477, 

90, 

85, 

348, 

1,650, 

35, 

168, 

659, 

1,073, 

4,913, 

303, 


3,895 

10,687 
5,699 
3,652 

26,082 
1,108 
3,466 
3,501 
9,307 
5,707 

21,415 
7,752 
4.533 
1^951 

36,341 
3,005 

23,366 
485 

19,525 
865 

42,583 
983 


3,406, 

1,985, 
245, 
171, 
529, 

2,057, 

38, 

228, 

995, 

1,416, 

18,689, 

801, 


5,410, 
13,895, 

8,206, 

4,897, 
27,046, 

1,046, 

4,667, 

4,546, 
15,314, 

8,817, 
27,179, 

8,262, 
18,403, 

7,585, 
60,555, 

4,012, 

45,299. 

789, 

54,036, 

2,C62, 
62,599, 

1,319, 


4,071, 

2,521, 

512, 

335, 

479, 

1,845, 

35, 

254, 

1,966, 

2,317, 

42,190, 

1,847, 


5,678 
15,628 
10,149 

7,010 
35,271 

1,.560 

4,796 

4,391 
15,632 

9,633 
27,725 

9,713 
16,307 

6,709 
96,937 

5,321 

60,464 

998 

129,077 

4,983 
86,979 

2,108 


1892— 


4,068, 

2,711, 

1,052, 

650, 

503, 

2,118, 

45, 

311, 

2,-305, 

2,799, 

66,379, 

2,685, 


4,530, 
11,924, 
10,601, 

8,777, 
40,267, 

1,836, 

6,156, 

5,177, 
20,896, 
12,907, 
30,508, 
12,591, 
14,866, 

6,699, 
129.415, 

7,166, 
80,847, 

1,281, 
165,542, 

5,984, 
134,637. 

3,630, 


3.49-. 

2.173. 
475 
310, 
465, 

i.S"7, 

38, 

240, 

1,146, 

1.472, 
33,043, 

1,409, 


4.998, 

14.433, 
7.254, 
4.931, 

28,156, 
1,190, 
3,858, 
3,964, 

11,937, 
7,079, 

23,321, 
7,862, 
9.268, 
3.592, 

70,653, 
3,694, 

44.594, 
779. 

74,257, 
;,8o8, 

57,012, 
1.+27, 


B.  The  Chief  Australian  Colonies.* 


838, 

1,288, 

2,579, 

3,495, 

2,432, 

1,798, 

111, 

252, 

437, 

703, 

511, 

341, 

32, 

62, 

201, 

448, 

491, 

345, 

166, 

390, 

727, 

1,000, 

998, 

708, 

58, 

104, 

226, 

458, 

447, 

246, 

553, 

824, 

942, 

1,594, 

2,097, 

2,086, 

274, 

555, 

582, 

870, 

1,142, 

862, 

24, 

65, 

157, 

299, 

356, 

748, 

:,c67, 
403. 
263, 
665, 
25^. 


,349. 
714, 


*  Including  intercolonial  transactions. 
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Ill  Contd. —  Colonial  Trade:   B.  Australian  Colonies     Contd. 

[In  thousands.] 


I.  N.  S.  ^KLV.S— Contd. 
(6.)  Exports — Contd. 
Preserved  and  "1  „ 

frozen  meat  J 

Tin,  ingots  ....  <  ^ 

Silver,      lead,  f     cwt. 
and  ore    ....  \         £ 

Wool   {^l-^^J 


YlCTORIA. 

(a.)  Imports — 

Coal  and  coke  <  ^ 

Cotton  goods  ....  £ 

Haberdashery....  £ 

Woollen  goods....  £ 

Machinery  £ 

(J.)  Exports^ 

Butter <  A 

Preserved  and  f      lbs. 

frozen  meat  1  £ 

Qi  •  f      No. 

Skms    <.  n 

Wheat {     ^•^'J 

Wool   I"^^-^^^- 

South  Australia. 
(a.)  Imports — 

Drapery  £ 

Q-roceries,  &c £ 

Timber    £ 

(J,)   'Exports — 

^  r     cwt. 

Copper    <  ^ 

Wheat £ 

Flour  {     ^"J 

Silver,  metal  ....         £ 

Wool   {'"^-1^ 

QUEEXSLAND. 

(a.)  Imports — 

Drapei'y    and  "1  „ 

linrn     J 


1867- 


61, 


38,6 

2,467, 


140, 
169, 
429, 

898, 
67, 


4,738, 

124, 

237, 

21, 


60,' 
3,933, 


566, 
33, 

70, 


118, 

463, 

356, 

36, 

470, 

30,3 
1 .19  1, 


1872  — 


13a, 

73, 
295, 


44,9 
2,944, 


1877— 


152, 

155, 

57.\ 


132,5 

6,845, 


1882— 


240 

188. 
853, 
48, 
107, 
198,6 
8,431, 


1887 


158, 

107, 

'561, 

1,612, 

1,934, 

263,6 
9,978, 


1892- 


425, 

74, 

289, 

3,771, 

2,303, 

338.1 

10,142, 


198, 
243, 
638, 

901, 
91, 


7,709, 

195, 

511, 

50, 

1, 

8, 

82,7 

5,855, 


310, 


809, 

50, 

148, 


134, 

577, 

746, 

60, 

729, 

39,6 

1,881, 


272, 

478, 

333, 

424, 

694, 

916, 

253, 

370, 

799, 

982, 

92, 

200, 

14, 

— 

75, 

4,272, 

5,551, 

105, 

97, 

2,766, 

4,792, 

56, 

116, 

35, 

72, 

308, 

598, 

102,4 

110,3 

5,724, 

5,665, 

752, 
710, 
903, 
353, 
963, 
322, 


17, 

82, 


5,655, 
173, 

56, 
408, 
133,3 
5,854, 


416, 


680, 

839, 

96, 

183, 

274, 

229, 

86, 

75, 

304, 

230, 

»24, 

855, 

68, 

68, 

820, 

717, 

— 

256, 

54,0 

57,7 

2,114, 

2,210, 

434, 

525, 

731, 
148, 
213, 


71, 

199, 

951, 

61, 

663, 

1,715, 

59,3 
1,976, 


611, 
376, 
784, 
222, 
542, 
127, 


157, 
561, 

11,034, 
143, 

12,134, 
302, 
116, 
639, 
126,9 
5,404, 


706, 
206. 
162, 


85, 

195, 

561, 

49, 

413, 

1,741, 

66,0 
1,895, 


335, 


316, 


Keturns  incomplete. 
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III  Contd. — Colonial  Trade:  B.  Av.stralio.n  Colonies — Contd. 

[In  thousands.] 


1867— 

1872— 

1877— 

1SS2— 

1887— 

1892— 

Mean. 

Queensland — Contd. 

(ff.)  Imports — Contd. 

Iron  and  steel....         £ 

42, 

117, 

149, 

309, 

276, 

216, 

i8i;, 

Machinery  £ 

37, 

61, 

77, 

298, 

173, 

134, 

130, 

Flour  {     t^°| 

14,1 
212, 

18,2 
240, 

22,7 

288, 

32,7 
358, 

40,0 
416, 

34,3 
301, 

27,0 
303, 

Cotton  goods  ....         & 

— 

— 

— 

120, 

178, 

234, 

177, 

(J.)  Exports — 

Hides     and  f      ISo. 
skins    \         £ 

53, 

58, 

to, 

110, 

104, 

293, 

iif. 

61, 

87, 

86, 

115, 

121, 

332, 

134, 

Sugar  j     ^^^^ 

11, 

41, 

153, 

506, 

676, 

1,116, 

417, 

16, 

56, 

215, 

545, 

584, 

756, 

362, 

Frozen         andl          „ 
preserved  meat/ 

Wool   {°^^-l^J- 

49, 

21,2 
1,160, 

69, 

20,3 
1,366, 

51, 

23,6 
1,425, 

110, 

34,9 
1,738, 

136, 

58,8 
2,657, 

693, 

91,0 
3,939, 

185, 
41,6 

2,047, 

New  Zeaia>t). 

(o.)  Imports — 

Drapery  £ 

Cotton  goods  £ 

555, 
88, 

891, 
104, 

1.015, 
116, 

977, 
223, 

440, 
295, 

319, 
380, 

699, 
201, 

Books,  &c £ 

82, 

147, 

192, 

213, 

188, 

198, 

170, 

Woollen  goods £ 

126, 

161, 

124, 

122, 

123, 

191, 

141, 

Iron  and  steel £ 

294, 

536, 

547, 

552, 

400, 

540, 

478, 

(5.)  Exports — 
Butter {   '^^^J 

— 

— 

15, 

74, 

38, 
119, 

58, 
240, 

37, 
144, 

•  Kauri  gum  ....  {     *°^J 

3,6 
121, 

3,3 
114, 

4,1 
179, 

5,8 
239, 

7,7 
378, 

8,2 
463, 

5.4 
249. 

Frozen      and  "|      .^. 
preserved^    ^"^^A 
meat J 

32, 

73, 

32, 
85, 

18, 
49, 

229, 
319, 

751, 
934, 

1,015, 
1,204, 

346, 
444, 

Wool    ['^^■^^^■ 

31,7 
1,556, 

48,9 
2,974, 

62,4 
3,232, 

78,4 
3,137, 

96,7 
3,739, 

122,0 
4,144, 

73,3 
3,130, 

D  -Z 
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IV. — Colonial  Trade:  2fain  Geograpldcal  Distribution  of  Trade. 

[Ill  tliousands.] 


I.  Caxada. 
(a.)   Imports — 

United  Kingdom    ... 
„        States 

Grermany     

France     

British  West  Indies 

Spanish  „ 

China  and  Japan   ... 
(5.)  Exports — 

United  Kingdom   ... 
„       States 

Germany     

France     

British  West  Indies 

Spanish  ,, 

II.    AirSTEALASIA. 
(a.)  Imports — 

United  Kingdom   ... 

„       States 

Germany     

Belgium  

France 

(5.)  Exports — 
United  Kingdom    ... 

„       States 

Germany     

France     

Belgium  

III.  Cape,  Natal. 
(a.)  Imports — 

United  Kingdom    ... 

,,       States 

Germany 

(J.)  Exports — 

United  Kingdom   ... 

,,       States 

Germany 

Belgium  

France 

IV.  West  Afbica. 
(a.)  Imports — 

United  Kingdom    ... 

,,       States 

Germany 

France  

(6.)  Exports — 

United  Kingdom    ... 

„       States 

Germany 

France 


1867— 


13,759, 

788, 

152, 

16,436, 
113, 


2,196, 
57, 

8, 

2,439, 

230, 

9, 


687, 
84, 
44, 
30, 

594, 

96, 

104, 

235, 


]  872— 


,e 

12,326, 
9,772, 
176, 
415, 
204. 
229, 
204, 

7,923, 

7,300, 

19, 

54, 

438, 

261, 


1877— 


1882— 


1887— 


1892— 


8,733, 
108, 
395, 
207, 
215, 
148, 

9,307, 

6,183, 

18, 

121, 

438, 
254, 


20.879, 
839, 


60, 

22,-335, 
510, 


23,119, 

1,601, 

115, 

128, 

23,039, 

512, 

32, 

34, 


£ 
9,479, 
10,258, 
395, 
419, 
380, 
372, 
416, 

9,125, 

8,489, 

41, 

111, 

331, 

171, 


£ 
8,713, 
10,278, 
735, 
471, 
209, 
393, 
475, 

9,058, 

8,442, 

75, 

66, 

312, 

218, 


£ 

7.929, 
11,849, 

1,089, 
540, 
247, 
493, 
539, 

13,324, 

8,195, 

211, 

86, 

373, 

274, 


31,491, 

2,319, 

529, 

559, 

399, 

25,421, 

1,148, 

80, 

385, 

373, 


28,944, 

2,515, 

1,327, 

1,342, 

355, 

28,363, 

2,080, 

563, 

677, 

930, 


22,036, 

1,755, 

1,064, 

1,446, 

168, 

30.748, 
1,394, 
1,593, 
1,966, 
1,101, 


5,721, 
150, 

7, 

4,178, 

351, 

70, 


802, 
69, 
65, 
48, 

555, 

79, 

139, 

172, 


7,353, 

341, 

34, 

4,966, 

133, 

34. 


937, 

104, 

130, 

55, 

598, 

95, 

149, 


6,088, 

267, 

79, 

7,411, 

105, 

99, 

52, 

145, 


954, 

121, 

168, 

22 

735, 

85, 
248, 
119, 


10,062, 
366, 
113, 

10,030, 

101, 

106, 

94, 

57, 


1,005, 

87, 

201, 

16, 

787, 
29, 

312, 
95, 


12,365, 
661, 
419, 

14,411, 
80, 
72, 
57, 
18, 


1,438, 

104, 

290, 

31, 

1,087, 

21, 

50.^, 

108, 
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IV  Confd. — Colonial  Trade:  Main  Geographical  Distribution  of  Trade. 

[In  thousands.] 


T.  West  Indies. 
(a.)  Imports — 
United  Kingdom    . 

„       States 

France 

(J.)  Exports — 
United  Kingdom    . 

„       States 

France 


1867— 

1872— 

£ 

£ 

2,872, 

1,317, 

53, 

3,346, 

1,671, 

91, 

5,016, 

1,078, 

80, 

5,586, 

940, 

74, 

1S77— 


VI.  India. 
(a.)  Imports — 

United  Kingdom    ........ 

„       States 

Germany 

France  

Belgium 

China  and  Hong-Kong 
(6.)  Exports — 

United  Kingdom   

United  States 

Germany 

France 

Belgium 

China  and  Hong-Kong 

TIT.  Cetlon'. 
(o.)  Imports — 

United  Kingdom    

India    

(J.)  Exports — 

United  Kingdom    

„       States 

India    

Australia  


Ex. 

30,312, 

85, 

40, 

936, 

6,798, 

27,81 5, 

1,993, 

166, 

2,933, 

12,414, 


1,357, 
2,614, 

2,708, 

49, 

737, 

43, 


3,311, 

1,952, 

154, 

5,549, 

1,273, 

249, 


1882— 

1887— 

1892— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

3,449, 

1,806, 

146, 

3,652, 

1,947, 
125, 

3,845, 

2,326, 

109, 

4,190, 

2,347, 

577, 

3,086, 

3,541, 

236, 

3,038, 

3,432, 

333, 

Mean. 


Ex. 

31,858, 

125, 

50, 

477, 

3,078, 

29,207, 

2,011, 

191, 

3,807, 

121,. 

12,196, 


Ex. 

41,254, 

363, 

44, 

601, 

3,898, 

29.493, 

2.355, 

269, 

5,356, 

208, 

14,124, 


1,577, 
3,450, 

3,304, 

136, 

554, 

56, 


1,435, 
3,602, 

3,471, 

161, 

620, 

55, 


Ex. 

50,502, 
918, 
101, 
700, 
154, 
4,527, 

35,213, 

3,131, 

574, 

7,712, 

2,876, 

13,075, 


Ex. 

62.018, 
1,858, 

572, 
1,042, 

601, 
5,160, 

36,277, 
3,679, 
2.100, 
7,854, 
4,349, 

]  3,850, 


1,277, 
3,242, 

2,048, 

207, 

583, 

84, 


1,705, 
3,846, 

3,075, 
358, 
620, 
167, 


Ex. 

61,966, 
1,463, 
1,756, 
1,186, 
1,924, 
4,406, 

38,092, 
4,705, 
7,011, 
9,666, 
4,674, 

13.294, 


1,949, 
5,176, 

4,929, 
377, 
620, 
449, 


3,413, 
1,836, 

113, 

4,411, 

2,ICi, 


Ex. 

46,318, 
802, 
4-7, 
8-4, 
S93, 
4,644, 

32,683, 
2,979, 
1,718, 
6,--i, 
2,446, 

'3,159, 


1,550, 
3,656, 

3,-56, 
214, 
622, 
133, 
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Discussion  on  Mr.  Baines's  Paper. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Hooker  said  lie  must,  crave  the  indulgence  of  the 
Society  for  what  was  an  unusual  proceeding.  Mr.  Flux,  who  was 
at  Manchester,  had  a  very  considerable  mass  of  materials  dealing 
precisely  with  many  of  the  points  which  had  been  dealt  with  in 
the  paper.  Knowing  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  present,  he 
(Mr.  Hooker)  had  offered  to  act  as  Mr.  Flux's  mouthpiece  if  that 
gentleman  cared  to  let  him  have  his  notes.  Mr.  Flux  had  sent  the 
following  remarks,  which,  with  the  permission  of  the  Society,  he 
would  proceed  to  read  : — 

Mr.  A.  W.  Flux  wished  first  to  make  a  few  general  remarks 
on  the  mode  of  comparison  adopted  in  the  paper,  with  especial 
reference  to  Tables  X  and  XI  and  tbe  comments  on  them. 

To  begin  w^th,  the  adoption  of  the  twenty-five  year  period  as 
the  basis  of  comparisons  made  all  the  figures  exaggerate  the 
advance  of  other  countries  with  respect  to  our  own.  The  dis- 
turbances associated  with  the  Franco- Prussian  war  affected  every 
one  of  the  comparisons,  and  where  that  influence  was  less,  as  in 
the  case  of  America,  other  disturbing  causes  of  considerable 
importance  were  existent.  The  march  of  events  would  have 
been  better  shown  had  the  period  taken  for  consideration  been 
shortened  to  the  last  twenty  years.  To  some  extent  a  similar 
remark  might  apply  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  paper. 

Another  feature  was  the  convenient  but  sometimes  misleading 
comparisons  of  consecutive  quinquennia.  If  the  general  line  of 
progress  was  to  be  shown,  the  five-year  period  was  too  short ;  if 
the  comparison  of  trade  conditions  in  prosperous  and  depressed 
times  was  aimed  at,  the  division  of  time  was  too  rigid.  In  the 
latter  case  a  compai'ison  of  periods  chosen  so  as  to  embrace 
respectively  the  best  and  the  worst  years  of  a  commercial  cycle 
was  desirable  (as  he  had  done  in  his  article  on  "  British  Trade 
and  German  Competition"  in  the  "Economic  Journal"  for  March 
last).  In  the  former  case  he  would  have  preferred  ten-year 
periods,  and  if  it  was  desired  to  trace  the  movement  more  pre- 
cisely than  by  taking  consecutive  decennia,  overlapping  periods 
could  be  used,  such  as  1877-86,  1882-91,  1887-96,  &c. 

He  mifht  be  excused  for  referring  to  the  results  of  some 
comparisons  which  he  had  made  for  his  own  purposes  in  the 
course  of  recent  months,  in  particular  in  reference  to  the  trade 
of  the  British  empire  as  shown  by  the  figures  of  the  Statistical 
Abstracts. 

He  said,  as  shown  by  these  figures,  because  some  points  about 
these  fio-ures  warned  them  that  the  recoi-ds  were  incomplete,  and 
that  they  must  not  press  conclusions  from  them  in  some  cases. 
Reference   had   been   made    to    some    such    cases    in  the   paper. 
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Another  miglit  be  ilhistrated  by  reference  to  a  summary  of  the 
figures  given  in  relation  to  imports  and  exports  from  one  British 
colony  to  another  (using  the  word  "colony"  in  the  wide  sense 
adopted  by  Mr.  Baines).  The  recorded  average  amount  of  imports 
to  British  colonies  from  other  British  colonies,  arrived  at  by 
adding  the  totals  for  each  separate  case,  was  a  little  more  than 
24  millions  sterling  (average)  during  the  twenty  years  ending 
1895.  The  exports  from  British  colonies  to  other  British  colonies 
amounted  on  the  average  to  27^  millions.  Clearly  the  records 
were  in  error  somewhere.  (He  might  note  that  this  estimate 
treated  Australasia  somewhat  after  the  fashion  adopted  by 
Mr,  Baines.  It  differed  from  him  in  keeping  New  Zealand 
separate  and  independent.  Amounts  in  rupees  were  converted 
into  sterling  at  the  average  i^ate  for  council  bills  in  each  year.) 

The  total  of  imports  and  exports  into  our  colonies  from  foreign 
countries,  which  was  arrived  at  by  deducting  from  the  whole  of 
each  colony's  imports  or  exports  the  amounts  recorded  as  from 
other  parts  of  the  empire  (including  the  United  Kingdom),  was 
hardly  worth  placing  much  reliance  upon;  still,  it  had  perhaps 
enough  of  interest  to  be  worth  referring  to.  So  far  as  imports 
to  British  possessions  went,  in  round  figures  for  the  four  quin- 
Cjuennia  1876-80  to  1891-95  those  from  foreign  sources  amounted 
to  30,  41,  46,  and  50  millions  respectively,  being,  rooghly,  22^^, 
25,  26|,  and  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  exports,  foreign 
countries  were  responsible  for,  again  in  round  figures,  39,  56,  63, 
and  72  millions  in  the  same  four  quinquennia,  or,  roughly,  27.  33, 
36^,  and  38  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

These  figures  indicated  a  growing  trade  between  foreign 
countries  and  the  British  colonies,  growing  at  a  somewhat 
alarming  rate  if  the  figures  were  given  a  weight  which  they  did 
not  deserve.  As  to  the  rate  of  progress  of  this  recorded  growth, 
it  might  be  worth  noting  that  the  proportion  remained  fairly 
constant  for  the  ten  years  ending  1881,  then  for  ten  years  a 
tolerably  steady  rate  of  growth  was  shown,  considerably  accelerated 
from  1891  onwards. 

One  farther  comparison  he  might  be  permitted  to  make  on  a 
point  of  considerable  importance,  closely  related  to  that  just  dealt 
with.  He  had  tried  to  get  an  answer  to  the  question,  "  What 
proportion  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  British  empire  was  with 
foreign  States,  what  proportion  inter-imperial,  and  what  variations 
in  these  proportions  had  occurred  in  the  last  twenty  years?"  He 
would  only  very  briefly  and  roughly  indicate  the  answer  at  which 
he  had  arrived.  It  was  that  some  30  per  cent,  of  all  international 
trade  had  either  its  beginning  or  its  end  in  the  British  em[)ire,  and 
of  this  amount  some  40  per  cent,  (i.e.,  12  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
trade)  had  both  beginning  and  end  in  the  empire.  This  latter 
figure  had  varied  in  the  four  quinquennia  1876-80,  &c.,  but  little, 
taking,  roughly,  the  values  40,  41,  40,  and  39  in  the  respective 
periods. 

Mr.  H.  MoNCREiFF  Paul  thought  they  were  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  Baines  for  stepping  into  the  breach  and,  under  the  circum- 
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stances,  preparing  so  inferesting  a  paper  for  discussion.  He 
desired  to  supplement  wliat  Mr.  Baines  had  said  with  respect  to 
the  course  of  trade  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country, 
by  supplying  the  following  particulars  with  regard  to  the  great 
staple  of  the  Australasian  colonies,  namely,  wool,  which  showed 
in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  on  the  one  hand,  a  great  increase  in 
quantity  during  the  past  thirty  years,  and,  on  the  other,  a  very 
great  decrease  in  value.  Taking  the  figures  for  the  years  1868-97^ 
and  dividing  them  into  thi'ee  periods  of  ten  years,  he  found  that 
in  the  first  period  there  were  received  from  the  Australasian  and 
South  African  colonies  794,600  bales  of  wool,  of  the  value  of 
16,360,000^.,  equal  to  20/'.  12s.  per  bale.  In  the  next  decade  there 
were  1,213,800  bales,  with  a  sterling  value  of  19,715,000/.,  or  a 
fall  to  16/.  5s,  per  bale.  In  the  last  decade  the  number  of  bales, 
was  1,987,000,  and  the  sterling  value  was  25,106,000/.,  or  12L  13s. 
per  bale.  During  these  thirty  years  there  was  accordingly  a  rise 
from  794,600  bales  to  1,987,000  as  regards  quantity,  and  a  fall  in. 
price  per  bale  from  20/.  12s.  to  12/.  135.  The  high  water  mark  for 
wool  was  the  year  1872,  after  the  gi-eat  waste  of  material  in. 
consequence  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  Whereas  in  the  year 
1870  a  bale  of  wool  was  worth  16/.  15s.,  and  in  the  following  year 
20/.  105.,  in  1872  it  reached  26/.  los.  In  1872  the  wool  grower 
got  26/.  105,  for  his  bale,  whereas  he  only  got  11/.  105.  in  1897. 
Drought  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  flocks  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  Australia  was  visited  by  drought  in  1895,  1896, 
and  1897,  the  result  of  which  was  shown  in  the  flocks.  In  18U5 
the  number  of  sheep  was  120,767,000,  and  in  1896  there  was  a 
drop  to  110,939,000,  and  in  1897  it  was  110,819,000.  One  con- 
solation however  remained  to  the  wool  grower.  The  consumption 
of  clean  scoured  wool  prepared  for  manufacturing  purposes  in 
Europe  and  North  America  was  increasing  per  head  of  population. 
For  example,  in  1885  the  consumption  per  head  was  2^  lbs. ;  in 
1896  it  approached  nearly  3  lbs.  Germany  was  increasing  her 
connection  with  Australia  with  regard  to  wool,  but  only  to  a 
limited  extent  by  direct  communication,  as  the  wool  was  usually 
shipped  to  London  and  there  transhipped  to  German}'.  Mr.  Baines 
seemed  to  fancy  that  frozen  meat  was  passed  off  as  "  best  English." 
This  however  was  a  popular  delusion,  as  there  was  no  difiiculty  in 
discriminating  between  frozen  meat  and  English,  and  frozen  meat 
was  largely  sold  on  its  merits  in  Smithtield  Market.  Dutch 
mutton  was  not  retailed  in  this  country  as  Dutch  mutton,  and  a 
similar  remark  applied  to  American  chilled  beef.  "With  regard  to 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Baines  about  Queensland  sugar,  he  might, 
mention  that  a  gfood  deal  of  this  suqar  had  to  be  refined  before 
it  went  into  consumption.  A  large  sugar  refinery  existed  in 
Sydney,  where  Queensland  sugar  was  prepared  for  market. 

The  hypothesis  put  forward  by  Mr.  Baines  regarding  the 
growth  of  tea  in  Ceylon  might  be  attractive,  but  was  hardly 
borne  out  by  existing  facts.  These  were,  that  the  cultivation  of 
coffee  having  been  productive  of  serious  losses  through  failure  of 
crops,  while  that  of  cinchona  was  not  an  adequate  substitute, 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  successful  growth  of  tea  in  India  to" 
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cultivate  tea  plantations  in  Ceylon.  The  success  •wliicli  attended 
this  operation  could  find  no  parallel  in  the  West  Indies.  After 
the  abolition  of  slave  labour  there  the  planters  left  their  estates 
to  be  managed  by  attorneys,  and  made  no  attempt  to  apply 
improved  machinery  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  until  compelled 
to  do  so  by  the  competitive  influence  of  European  beetroot  sugar, 
by  which  the  consumptive  field  has  been  largely  occupied. 

Mr.  N.  L.  CoHEX  said  that  although  the  paper  was  presented 
as  a  stop-gap  for  an  emergency,  he  thought  they  must  all  feel  it 
was  very  fully  justified  upon  its  merits.  Mr.  Baines  had  said  on 
p.  3,  that  State  loans  and  investments  of  foreign  capital 
accounted  in  the  long  run  for  the  bulk  of  the  fluctuations,  and  he 
referied  on  the  next  page  to  the  stimulus  of  the  Australasian 
exports  resulting  from  the  cessation  of  borrowing.  Table  II 
showed  that  the  inverse  effect  on  imports  was  in  some  cases  still 
more  marked.  He  thought  that  it  would  be  very  interesting  if,  as 
a  supplement  to  Tables  I  and  II,  they  could  have  a  table  of  the 
public  external  borrowings,  even  only  for  national  and  municipal 
purposes,  of  the  countries  named  in  the  paper  for  the  period  under 
review.  Such  a  table  would  have  of  course  to  be  read  with  qualiflca- 
tions ;  it  would  not  be  correct  to  leave  out  of  account  the  purposes 
of  the  loans.  In  many  cases  boirowing  was  for  the  j^urpose  of 
redemption  or  the  conversion  of  old  debt,  and  then  again  treasury 
bills  and  advances  were  sometimes  raised  previous  to  a  public 
loan.  Thus  it  might  be  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  period  practically 
aflfected  by  the  loan.  The  inclusion  in  such  a  table  of  money 
publicly  borrowed  in  aid  of  private  enterprises,  would  much  add 
to  its  value.  He  had  no  doubt  Mr.  Baines's  interesting  remarks 
in  connection  with  Table  III  were  correct:  that  inter-colonial 
trade  suffered  much  less  than  the  foreign  export  trade  by  the 
cessation  from  borrowing  abroad  caused  by  the  disastrous  collapse 
of  1893.  But  he  could  not  quite  follow  the  illustration  of  that 
remark  in  Table  III,  as  it  was  not  quite  clear  to  what  extent  the 
variations  of  the  percentages  in  Table  III  were  due  to  the  variations 
of  the  whole  bulk,  and  how  far  to  the  variations  in  the  inter- 
colonial trade  alone.  Tables  VI  and  VII  taught  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  and  suggestive  lessons  of  the  paper.  He  thought  they 
tended  to  show  that  the  talk  of  the  great  decadence  of  British 
trade  was  somewhat  exaggerated.  All  knew  that  a  country  with 
a  small  initial  trade  at  the  commencement  of  a  period  under 
review  must  show  a  very  much  higher  latio  of  progress,  if  it 
showed  any  progress  at  all,  when  compared  with  the  ratio  of 
variation  of  a  country  having  a  large  initial  trade  or  high  mean 
for  the  thirty  years.  There  were  many  pessemistic  descriptive 
adjectives  used  in  connection  with  British  trade  which  would  be 
shown  by  these  tables  to  be  somewhat  inaccui'ate.  There  had 
been  at  least  no  displacement  of  British  trade  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  Canada,  to  which  country  special  circumstances 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Baines  applied.  One  incidental  thought  Avhich 
would  probably  occur  in  connection  with  the  perusal  of  the  tables 
was  this  :   whether  the  provision  for  military  and  naval  protection 
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of  the  enormously  expanded  trade  had  been  increased  in  anything 
like  its  due  proportion  by  those  colonies  which  possessed  repre- 
sentative governments.  Tbey  all  recognised  that  the  initial 
responsibility  for  the  arrangements  in  connection  vpith  that 
protection  rested  upon  the  mother  country,  but  it  would  be  of 
interest  to  know  to  what  extent  tbey  were  practically  aided  by  the 
oolonies. 

Mr.  J.  0.  IS'eumann  said  with  regard  to  tbe  last  point  raised 
"by  tbe  previous  speaker,  he  might  mention  that  New  South  Wales 
had  spent  3  50,000/.,  apart  from  tbe  subsidy^  given  to  the  naval 
authorities,  on  one  little  island  in  Sydney  Harbour  as  a  mai'ine 
station.  This  was  given  to  the  Admiralty  in  excbange  for  some 
land  wbicb  belonged  to  the  imperial  authorities  at  tbe  time  tlie 
imperial  troops  were  withdrawn.  The  statistical  record  as  to  the 
money  spent  by  tbe  colonies  in  this  respect,  and.  also  of  tbe 
amounts  borrowed,  for  government  and.  municipal  purposes  were 
all  set  out  in  tbe  year-books  of  Hayter  and  Coghlan.  Tbe  large 
import  of  sugar  from  Queensland  to  New  South  Wales  which 
had  been  emphasised  by  Mr.  Baines  and  Mr.  Paul,  was  chiefly 
due  to  tbe  fact  that  New  South  Wales  capital  was  largely  in- 
vested in  Queensland  sugar,  and  so  tbe  sugar  simply  returned, 
from  the  plantation  to  tbe  warebouse.  Amongst  the  merchants 
in  Sydney  sugar  was  treated  as  cash. 

Mr.  Stephen  Bourne  wished  to  express  bis  appreciation  of  the 
great  labour  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  paper.  He  could 
quite  endorse  tbe  i^emark  as  to  tbe  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
Colonial  i-eturns,  as  statistical  abstracts  for  foreign  countries  were 
prepared  in  many  places  on  different  systems,  though  somewbat 
brought  into  shape  at  the  Board  of  Trade  in  England.  Accurate 
information  could  not  be  arrived,  at  unless  they  took  into  account 
tbe  quantities  as  well  as  the  values.  There  was  not  much  force 
to  bo  attached  to  the  percentages  of  population,  when  it  was 
recollected  how  very  small  a  proportion  of  the  whole  the  per- 
centage of  a  particular  colony  or  place  referred  to  was,  but  the  mass 
of  figures  collected  must  be  looked  upon  leather  as  material  for 
furtlu'r  investigation.  As  regarded  tbe  general  trade  of  the 
kingdom,  there  was  no  doubt  England  was  advancing,  for  every 
3'ear  they  added  slightly  to  the  total  of  the  previous  year.  If  be 
recollected  rightl}-,  the  imports  in  189G  wei-e  25  millions  in  excess 
of  1895,  but  when  dealt  with  in  relation  to  quantities  it  appeared 
that  the  amount  was  in  proportion  considerably  more  in  excess. 
This  year  the  imports  were  10  millions  in  advance  of  1896,  but,  of 
that,  I  I  millions  would  be  owing  to  larger  quantity,  with  i  million 
to  deduct  as  due  to  depreciation  in  price.  That  showed  the  very 
great  impoi'tance  of  considering  the  ruling  price  at  the  time  when 
investigating  the  importance  of  the  figures  of  values.  Mr.  Baines 
had  mostly  dealt  ^vith  tbe  figures  of  value,  but  before  they  were 
used  to  found  strong  arguments  upon,  they  must  be  dealt  with  in 

'  Tlie  total  is  about  6,000,000?. 
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connection  with  the  range  of  prices,  and  then  also  with,  regard  to 
the  ratio  of  population.  Skill  and  industry  wherever  applied, 
were  sure  to  meet  with  reward,  unless,  as  was  unfortunately  too 
often  the  case,  the  colonies  entered  into  absurd  rivalry  with  the 
mother  country,  and  produced,  at  a  large  expense,  goods  which 
might  more  easily  and  cheaply  be  exported  from  home.  Some 
time  ago  he  went  over  a  cotton  manufactory  in  one  of  the  colonies, 
which  was  admirably  fitted  up  with  the  latest  improvements  in 
machinery,  sanitary  arrangements,  &c.  On  taking  his  leave  he 
expressed  a  hope  that  so  much  skill,  industry,  and  good  manage- 
ment had  resulted  in  its  due  reward  in  the  shape  of  profits.  The 
reply  he  received  was  that  it  was  "  ruination  business."  He  then 
asked  how  it  was  that  with  a  protective  diity  of  33  per  cent,  on 
the  manufacture  produced,  it  was  ruination  business  ?  The 
manager  answered  that  they  were  running  off  more  cotton  than 
the  colony  could  take,  and  therefore  they  were  obliged  to  sell  at 
depreciatory  prices.  In  New  Zealand  they  had  had  the  good  sense 
to  grow  wool  and  export  the  frozen  mutton.  Both  these  articles 
were  wanted  at  home,  and  as  long  as  the  colonials  took  advantage 
of  the  peculiar  facilities  they  had  for  the  production  of  these 
articles  they  would  go  on  increasing  in  prosperity.  He  hoped  the 
paper  would  prove  a  stimulus  to  many  of  the  younger  members 
who  were  diving  into  these  matters. 

Mr.  L.  Davidson  said  that,  being  largely  interested  in  trade 
with-  Brazil,  many  things  had  come  under  his  notice  which  applied 
to  the  colonies  as  well  as  to.  foreign  countries.  He  was  glad  to 
find  that  Mr.  Baines  had  drawn  attention  to  the  feature  of  the 
commercial  traveller  over  the  leng-th  and  breadth  of  the  land.  In 
the  iron  trade,  for  instance,  they  were  losing  a  great  deal  of  the 
trade  with  India  in  consequence  of  the  competition  of  Belgium 
and  Germany.  The  cause  was  due  no  doubt  to  the  difference  in 
wages,  to  the  absence  of  strikes  in  those  countries,  and  to  the 
railways  belonging  to  the  State.  In  consequence  of  the  com- 
bination of  shipowners  in  this  country  many  articles  which  went 
to  the  colonies  were  sent  from  foreign  ports,  from  which  rates 
were  lower,  to  the  prejudice  of  British  commerce.  More  attention 
should  also  be  given  to  the  careful  packing  of  goods.  He  had 
known  goods  to  arrive  in  Brazil  in  a  perfectly  useless  condition, 
owing  to  proper  care  not  having  been  taken  in  the  drying  of  the 
paper  in  which  they  were  packed.  The  Germans,  owing  to  their 
superior  knowledge,  w^ere  actually  employed  in  many  foreign 
countries  by  English  firms.  This  showed  the  necessity  of  imitating 
the  Germans  in  their  acquisition  of  foreign  languages  and  com- 
mercial knowledge  generally.  He  then  quoted  some  remarks 
made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  the  effect  that  too 
much  importance  ought  not  to  be  attached  to  statistics  of  trade 
which  had  been  collected  over  an  insuflacient  area  or  too  short  a 
period  of  time,  and  that  the  volume  of  trade  was  even  more  im- 
portant than  its  value.  There  was  no  question  that  the  volume  of 
the  trade  of  this  country  was  enormous  when  compared  with  that 
of  any  other  ia  the  world,  and  also  that  it  had  enormously  increased 
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when  compared  with  the  trade  of  any  previous  period  of  our 
history.  Prices  had  decreased,  but  surely  the  volume  of  our  trade 
would  not  have  continued  to  increase  if  manufactures  and  sales 
had  been  absolutely  unprofitable. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Bateman  wished,  on  behalf  of  the  department  he 
represented,  to  thank  Mr.  Baines  for  having  taken  up  the 
statistics,  and  analysed  them  for  the  past  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years.  He  was  certain  Mr.  Baines  had  had  considerable  difficulty 
to  contend  with,  and  in  putting  figures  together  there  was  bound 
to  be  a  number  of  discrepancies  which  perhaps  only  an  expert 
knew.  Colonial  accounts  were  compiled  (thirty  years  ago)  on 
bases  which  differed  not  only  from  that  of  the  present  day,  but 
also  showed  divergence  among  the  colonies  themselves.  Up  to  a 
very  recent  period  the  imports  of  many  of  the  colonies  did  not 
include  the  cost  of  freight,  while  in  some  cases  an  allowance  for 
freight  was  added  to  the  exports.  All  this  would  make  a  consider- 
able difference  in  the  percentage  of  exports  in  certain  years.  At 
the  present  time  statistics  were  more  comparable  than  they  were 
in  early  days.  There  must  always  be  in  a  large  number  of  returns 
compiled  by  local  aTithorities  certain  anomalies  which  made  it 
difficult  to  add  up  totals.  Mr.  Baines  had  not  tried  to  convert 
that  abominable  thing  called  "  Rx."  in  Indian  accounts,  and  he 
had  been  very  wise  in  leaving  it  alone.  He  should  like  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Baines  upon  the  skill  with  which  he  had 
manipulated  the  difficult  figures,  and  he  hoped  the  paper  read 
that  evening  would  be  the  precursor  of  many  others  dealing  with 
colonial  trade.  At  least  three  or  four  papers  might  usefully  be 
prepared  dealing  separately  with  the  Australasian,  the  Asiatic, 
the  North  American,  and  the  African  colonies. 

Dr.  Hermann  Gerlicii  did  not  quite  agree  with  the  usual  con- 
clusions drawn  from  modern  statistics.  Too  much  stress  was  laid 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  several  countries.  Commerce  of  various 
countries  was  now-a-days  so  much  interwoven  that  it  seemed  to 
have  taken  rather  a  cosmopolitan  character.  Many  things,  for 
instance,  which  were  said  to  be  "  made  in  Germany  "  and  to 
represent  German  commerce,  were  often  made  there  in  factories 
belonging  to  English  capitalists,  and  if  sent  from  Germany  to 
British  colonies  rather  represented  Briti.sh  than  German  commerce. 
Therefore,  England  in  fact  exported  much  more  than  appeared 
from  the  statistics.  This  was  even  more  the  case  with  the  United 
States.  The  tremendous  surplus  of  their  exports  represented  to  a 
great  extent  merchandise  from  factories  owned  or  financed  by 
British  capital,  and  sent  over  to  England  or  her  colonies  in  order 
to  pay  interest  and  dividend  of  this  capital.  Therefore,  also,  the 
exports  of  the  United  States  were  in  reality  to  a  great  extent  only 
part  of  British  commerce.  There  were  unfortunately  no  returns 
upon  the  export,  or  on  the  investment  of  English  capital  abroad. 
If  there  were,  it  would  be  seen  at  a  glance  how  deeply  rooted 
English  capital,  manufacture,  and  trade  Avas  all  over  the  world — 
much  more  than  the  statistics  showed.     He  quite  agreed  with  the 
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remarks  made  Ly  Mr.  Baincs  as  to  the  fluctuation  of  exports  and 
imports  of  the  colonies  being  due  to  the  investment  of  British, 
capital  in  the  colonies.  Their  exports  had  to  be  made  in  oi^der  to 
meet  the  payment  of  interest  or  dividends  upon  their  loans,  and 
increased  therefore  with  the  payments  due  to  England,  and  it  was 
no  wonder  that  for  this  reason  the  prices  of  their  exports  fell.  In 
fact,  prices  must  fall  in  order  to  effect  the  payment  of  these  debts. 
On  the  other  hand  many  specially  trained  German  travellers  were 
exported  from  Germany  without  being  shown  in  export  statistics, 
and  were  working  for  the  benefit  of  English  commerce.  The  latter 
without  them  would  probably  almost  be  like  an  undermanned 
ship.  Therefore,  instead  of  speaking  of  the  competition  between 
England  and  Germany,  he  thought  that  the  two  countries  were 
working  together  much  oftener  tlian  was  usually  thought,  and 
could  very  well  work  together  without  being  jealous  of  one 
another,  as  the  now  too  often  heard  phrase,  "Made  in  Germany," 
showed  them  to  be. 

The  President  (The  Right  Hon.  Leonard  H.  Courtney,  M.P.), 
in  proposing  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Baines  for  his  paper, 
said  he  should  be  only  repeating  what  had  been  said  bj  previons 
speakers  if  lie  said  that  Mr.  Baines  had  a  special  claim  to  their 
gratitude  for  preparing  such  a  valuable  paper.  With  respect  to 
one  matter  discussed  in  the  early  part  of  the  paper,  namely,  the 
variation  of  the  trade  of  the  Australasian  colonies  in  late  years, 
he  felt  that  a  great  deal  might  be  said,  not  merely  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  cessation  of  national  and  municipal  borrowing  upon 
trade  generally  during  the  last  few  years,  but  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  collapse  of  credit  some  five  years  ago  upon  the  supply  of 
capital  through  the  banks.  For  years  there  had  been  a  con- 
tinuous supply  through  banking  agencies  of  English  and  Scotch 
capital  to  the  great  Australasian  colonies;  nov/  that  supply  had 
almost  entirely  ceased.  The  change  was  apparent  in  the  figures 
that  had  been  presented  to  them.  They  had  had  in  the  United 
Kingdom  an  immense  over-production  of  capital  for  many  years, 
and  the  difficulty  had  been  to  find  a  use  for  the  surplus.  If  they 
could  find  an  outlet  in  any  one  direction  the  pent  up  capital  would 
flow  in  great  affluence  along  it,  and  the  United  Kingdom  would 
thus  bo  able  to  take  its  share  in  assisting  the  development  of 
trade  on  the  part  of  others.  With  reepect  to  colonial  trade  they 
must  not  be  alarmed  at  the  apparently  enormous  increase  which 
followed  the  growth  of  small  things.  It  was  quite  true  that  whei-e 
commerce  had  been  extremely  small,  and  the  ratio  of  its  growth 
might  be  enormous,  yet  the  actual  growth  might  have  been  com- 
paratively trifling,  and  the  result  on  the  commerce  of  the  colony 
exceedingly  limited.  The  real  question  was,  what  was  the  propor- 
tionate share,  not  the  growth,  attained  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  Here  they  had  something  to  make  them  seriously  consider 
their  own  future.  The  proportionate  share  of  colonial  expansion 
which  fell  to  other  countries  than  the  home  country  was  increasing 
every  year,  especially  in  relation  to  the  United  States,  more  so 
than  in  relation  to  Germany.     In  respect  to  Germany  a  great  part 
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of  the  apparent  increase  was  not  a  real  increase,  although  it  had 
an  effect  upon  our  position.  We  nsecl  to  be  the  emporium  through 
which  a  e^ood  deal  of  trade  went  from  foreign  countries  to  our 
colonies,  but  which  now  went  direct  from  the  centres  of  production 
to  the  places  of  consumption.  Thus  we  lost  what  we  at  one  time 
gained  as  the  intermediaries  in  that  commerce.  But,  after  allowing 
for  that,  the  proportionate  share  of  the  total  commerce  of  the 
colonies  which  had  to  be  allotted  to  foreign  countries  as  compared 
with  our  own  was  an  increasing  one,  and  in  respect  to  some 
colonies  was  increasing  to  a  very  striking  degree.  Even  then  it 
might  be  that,  though  we  were  relatively  declining  in  the  share  we 
had  in  tlie  commerce  of  our  colonies,  the  absolute  increase  realised 
year  by  year  was  quite  suflficient  to  keep  our  capitalists  and 
labourers  at  home  in  as  prosperous  a  condition  as  they  had  been 
before.  If  that  was  the  case,  the  result  would  only  show  how 
enormously  the  world  at  large  had  improved  in  its  condition.  If 
we  could  more  than  keep  our  absolute  strength,  and  at  the 
same  time  other  countries  could  grow  upon  us  in  the  proportion 
indicated,  the  total  amount  of  production  must  be  enormously 
increasing,  because  the  total  amount  distributed  must  be  enlarged 
to  allow  these  results  to  be  possible.  This  fact  was  certainly 
brought  out  very  satisfactorily  by  the  figures  which  had  been 
given  in  connection  with  the  production  of  wool. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  unanimously  passed, 

Mr.  Bainbs  hoped  they  would  not  think  there  was  any  want  of 
appreciation  on  his  part  if  he  did  not  then  reply  to  the  remarks 
of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  discussion.  He  had  taken 
full  notes  of  the  various  criticisms,  so  that  later  on  he  might  be 
allowed  in  the  Journal  to  add  a  little  to  the  discussion. 


Note  on  the  Dismission  added  by  Mr.  Baines. 

From  the  nature  of  the  subject  I  anticipated  that  its  merits 
would  be  adequately  dealt  with  by  some  of  those  present  who 
might  be  intimately  acquainted  with  colonial  trade,  leaving  to  me 
the  mere  acknowledgment  of  criticism  of  the  methods  of  treat- 
ment adopted  in  i^egard  to  the  statistics  set  forth.  In  this  latter 
category  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Flux  for  his  remarks,  though  I  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  express  a  hope  that  the  communication  of 
views  on  paper,  to  be  read  by  another  person,  is  not  a  practice 
which  Avill  be  often  resorted  to,  since  it  tends  to  deprive  the 
discussion  of  life  and  personal  interest. 

As  to  the  comparatively  small  part  of  this  communication 
which  deals  with  my  paper,  I  may  say  that  I  agree  with  Mr.  Flux 
that  for  some  purposes  overlapping  periods  are  preferable  to 
consecutive.  I  am  not  persuaded,  however,  that  the  alternative 
he  pi'oposed  is  of  much  advantage,  and  I  would  have  taken,  had 
I  had  the  time,  the  pi'oportion  borne  by  a  smaller  period  to  a 
longer.     For  instance,  I  find  that  by  arranging  the  thirty  years  of 
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imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  first  bj  taking  each  year  as  the 
middle  of  three,  and  then  as  the  fourth  of  seven  years,  we  get  by 
the  ratio  of  the  former  to  the  latter  a  range  of  no  more  than 
4  plus  and  7  minus  the  base  line  of  100.  The  special  exports, 
again,  give  under  the  same  treatment  10  plus  and  13  mimts. 
Tentatively  I  took  the  imports  by  groups  of  three  on  nine  and 
of  four  on  ten  years;  the  results  gave  a  range  of  15  in  the  first 
and  of  14  in  the  second  case.  The  curve  obtained  therefore  i.s 
much  more  instructive  and  easily  assimilated  than  the  merely 
consecutive  groups  which  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  forced  me 
to  employ. 

I  do  not  agree,  however,  with  Mr.  Flux's  suggestion  that  the 
length  of  the  period  I  have  selected  for  Tables  X  and  XI  shows 
foreign  trade  to  great  and  undue  advantage  as  compared  with  our 
own.  In  the  first  place,  such  a  misconception  as  to  the  rapidity 
and  extent  of  the  rise  of  the  former  ought  to  be  removed  by 
considering  the  percentage  of  rise  along  with  the  percentao-e  on 
British  trade  in  the  preceding  table.  Then  again  the  very  essence 
of  the  German  trade  question  is  its  growth  since  the  year  I  have 
selected  for  my  starting  point.  What  were  the  figures  of  German 
trade  in  former  years  is  nothing  to  us,  who  have  to  take  it  under 
the  new  conditions,  political  and  commercial,  which  have  arisen 
since  the  arrival  of  the  milliards  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
empire  on  its  new  political  basis,  these  two  being  the  great 
stimulating  forces  of  the  Zollverein  which  we  have  to  take  into 
account.  Nor  again,  in  taking  the  year  1872  as  my  starting  point, 
do  the  figures  bear  out  Mr.  Flux's  contention  or  assumption  that 
the  war  of  1870-71  causes  the  figures  of  France  and  Germany  to 
appear  to  have  risen  more  rapidly  than  is  statistically  fair  to  this 
country.  The  imports  of  France  in  1872  surpassed  by  more  than 
400  millions  of  francs  the  average  of  the  three  years  before  the 
war.  The  improvement  of  the  exports  of  home  produce  was  still 
more  marked.  Belgium  took  its  great  leap  forward  in  1872,  and 
so  did,  to  a  less  degree,  this  country  also.  The  United  States 
figures  show  their  main  fluctuations  seven  years  later,  so  that 
whatever  the  causes  the  selection  of  1872  is  not  affected  by  them. 
If  in  fact  we  are  to  select  our  periods  with  the  object  of  elimi- 
nating all  but  normal  circumstances,  the  figures  would  not  be  of 
any  practical  value,  but  by  taking  the  long  base  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years,  each  unit  appears  in  its  proper  proportion,  and  the 
curve  sets  off  the  lean  years  against  the  fat  throughout  its  extent. 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Flux's  paper  deals  with  results  obtained  by 
him  from  various  sources  not  before  us,  and  he  has  apparently 
given  them  publicity  through  other  channels.  The  materials  not 
being  to  hand  at  the  meeting,  and  the  conclusions  appearing 
somewhat  hypothetical,  they  are  outside  criticism  in  connection 
with  my  paper.  I  have  to  thank  ]\Ir.  Flux,  however,  for  pointing 
out  to  me,  through  Mr.  Hooker,  a  bad  mistake  in  my  copying, 
which  set  me  to  revise  the  whole  of  the  figui-es  in  the  numerous 
tables  in  the  text,  a  process  which  in  the  haste  of  preparation 
I  had  neglected. 

The  point  mentioned  by  Mr.  Paul  is  very  important.     It  had 
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not  escaped  my  notice,  but  I  was  not  able  to  deal  with  it,  as  be  has 
very  instructively  done,  in  detail.  I  had,  however,  a  few  fij^ures  in 
a  note  by  me  at  the  time  I  read  the  paper,  but  forebore  from 
inflicting  them  within  my  allotted  time.  I  have  now  added  it  to 
the  paper,  in  substitution  of  a  table  which  seemed  to  me  to  be 
superfluous.  As  to  the  frozen  meat  trade,  I  had  very  fair  anthority 
for  my  belief  that  we  eat  the  best  at  English  prices,  and  that  the 
■worst  is  flauntingly  exhibited  under  its  native  title. 

I  doubt  if  the  Canterbury  mutton  of  my  own  county  enjoys  so 
high  a  repute  as  to  justify  the  butcher  in  believing  it  will  attract 
or  carry  conviction  w^ith  it  like  Southdown  or  Welsh.  The  colonial 
exporter  ought  to  run  his  own  depot  for  retail. 

The  details  of  borrowed  money  referred  to  by  Mr.  Cohen 
are  to  be  found,  I  think,  in  the  Australasian  Year  Book,  by 
Mr.  T.  Coghlan,  of  Sydney ;  but,  as  Mr.  Cohen  warns  us,  the 
significance  of  the  figures  is  a  matter  for  experts.  So  far  as  loans 
for  public  purposes  are  concerned,  even  if  they  are  applied  to 
conversion  or  redemption,  Australia  has  to  pay  the  interest  in 
exported  produce,  so  the  results  on  trade  are  the  same.  The 
question  Mr.  Cohen  raises  about  the  loans  expended  by  the 
Australian  Governments  in  subsidising  private  enterprise  is  not  one 

1  care  about  discussing  on  this  occasion,  as  it  bristles  with  political 
and  economical  pitfalls,  and  the  general  results  of  the  transactions 
seem  an  object  lesson  of  some  value  as  to  what  to  avoid  in  such 
assistance.  I  have  not  by  me  the  figures  of  what  has  been  the 
expenditure  of  the  colonies  upon  their  own  defence.  The  militia 
and  other  forces  are  budgetted  for  in  the  ordinary  way.  Canada 
has  its  military  training  college  at  Kingston.  The  whole  con- 
tribution made  by  the  colonies,  exclusive  of  India,  for  military  aid 
from  this  country,  was  about  235,000/.  in  1896.  The  total  cost  of 
the    colonies    to    the   United    Kingdom  was   in   that   year  about 

2  millions  sterling,  again  exclusive  of  India.  Speaking  generally, 
each  colony  was  responsible  for  the  defence  works  of  its  harbours, 
and  the  Imperial  Navy  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  high  seas  and 
approaches.  Mr.  Goschen,  in  his  statement  to  the  conference  of 
colonial  premiers  last  June,  put  down  the  colonial  contribution 
for  naval  purposes  at  126,000/.  a  sum  to  which,  he  said,  the 
Admiralty  could  not  attach  great  importance. 

The  rest  of  the  discussion  supplements  and  corrects,  as  I  hoped 
it  would,  the  outlines  to  which  my  paper  is  mainly  devoted,  and 
as  such  I  tfMidcr  my  best  thanks  to  tho.^e  who  contributed  these 
remarks,  without  adding  any  comment  of  ray  own  to  the  interesting 
facts  to  which  they  refer. 
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It  is  many  years  since  I  first  became  interested  in  the  subject  of 
this  paper,  but  the  paper  itself  has  been  written  in  little  more 
than  a  week  in  order  to  supply  the  gap  caused  by  Mr.  Loch's 
unfortanate  illness,  so  that  I  hope  any  want  of  correlation  or  other 
defects  which  it  may  exhibit  will  be  treated  with  some  indulgence. 

I.  Decennially  our  census  enumei-ates  the  population,  and 
annually  the  Registiar-Genei-al  tells  us  how  many  persons  are 
added  to  it  by  bii^th,  and  how  many  subtracted  by  death,  while 
the  Board  of  Trade  tells  us  how  many  were  added  by  immigration 
and  subtracted  by  emigration.  At  any  point  of  time  between  two 
censuses  then  we  ought  to  be  able  by  the  simple  process  of  con- 
sulting a  tolerable  almanack,  to  say  nothing  of  the  last  number  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Statistical  Society,  to  find  an  estimate  of 
the  existing  population  which  would  be  accurate  within  a  few 
thousands.  No  such  estimate  is  published  except  as  regards 
Ireland.  In  Ireland  there  is  a  special  machinery  for  collecting 
emigration  returns,  and  from  these  and  the  registration  of  births 
and  deaths  tlie  Registrar-General  for  Ireland  constructs  an 
estimate  which  is  very  near  the  truth,  and  wrong  or  riglit,  is 
founded  on  the  best  available  data.  In  Great  Britain,  however,  or 
rather  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  for  the  two  countries  have 
distinct  machinery,  the  Registrar- General's  estimate  of  popuLition 
is  not  an  estimate  at  all.  An  estimate  of  receipts  or  expenditure 
is  the  number  of  pounds  we  expect  to  receive  or  expend;  an 
estimate  of  population  at  a  future  date  is  the  number  of  persons 
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we  expect  to  be  in  a  certain  area  at  that  date ;  an  estimate  of 
population  in  the  present  is  the  number  we  believe  to  be  in  the 
area  at  the  present  time.  The  so-called  "  estimates  "  of  population 
in  England  and  Scotland  are  not  what  anyone  believes  the  popula- 
tion to  be.  They  are  merely  the  population  which  w^ould  have 
existed  supposing  the  previous  intercensal  rate  of  increase  had 
been  maintained.  To  the  cynic  who  delights  in  the  follies  of  his 
fellow  creatures,  if,  (which  is  impossible)  he  were  a  statistician,  it 
would  be  amusing  to  see  the  confiding  way  in  which  the  newspaper 
press  annually  announces  that  the  Registrar- General  estimates  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  at  such  and  such  a  figure,  as  if 
it  was  recent  information,  when  the  fact  is  that  the  so-called 
"estimates  "  for  every  year  up  to  1901  are  to  be  found  in  the  last 
Census  Report,  which  was  published  in  1893.^  The  Registrai'- 
Greneral  would  publish  exactly  the  same  figures  if  the  Board  of 
Trade  recorded  a  net  emigration  of  six  millions,  or  if  he  himself 
enumei'ated  the  deaths  of  ten  millions  in  a  year.  Down  to  and 
including  his  Report  for  1893,  published  in  January,  1895,  the 
English  Registrar- General  used  to  assert  annually  that  the  method 
was  "  not  likely  to  lead  to  serious  error,"  although  the  "  estimate  " 
was  no  less  than  701,843,  or  nearly  2^  per  cent.,  in  excess  when  the 
census  of  1891  was  taken.  In  subsequent  reports  he  has  merely 
stated  that  the  method  is  followed  "  in  the  absence  of  precise 
"  information  "  regarding  emigration  and  immigration.  Now 
this  insufficiently  precise  information,  in  conjunction  with  the 
births  and  deaths  figures,  enabled  Dr.  Longstaff  to  estimate  the 
population  within  10,251  at  the  time  when  the  Registrar-General's 
assumed  figure  was  701,843  in  error.  (See  Economic  Journal, 
vol.  i,  p.  382,  ff.) 

Even  supposing  the  Board  of  Trade  figui-es  were  absolutely 
worthless,  as  the  Registrar- Gen  oral  assumes,  his  method  could  not 
be  justified.  In  the  first  place,  the  absence  of  precise  immigration 
and  emigration  statistics  furnishes  no  ground  for  entire  neglect  of 
the  birth  and  death  statistics.  If  thei'e  were  no  migration  figures, 
it  might  be  necessary  to  assume  that  migration  was  the  same  as 
in  the  previous  intercensal  period,  but  the  absence  of  migration 
figures  cannot  possibly  justify  the  assumption  that  the  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  has  been  the  same,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  know  it  has  not  been  the  same.  In  the  second  place,  there  is 
no  particular  sanctity  about  the  previous  intercensal  period.  If 
we  find  that  the  increase  in  one  decade  is  10  per  cent.,  in  the  next 
5,  and  in  the  next  2|,  we  are  more  justified  in  expecting  an 
increase  of  about  ij  than  another  increase  of  2^  per  cent.     The 

1  Subject  to  the  modification  mentioned  on  p.  56. 
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assumption  of  a  regulai*  "  geometrical  increase,"  as  Malthus  used 
to  call  it,  is  of  course  absurd ;  that  can  only  be  a  very  short-lived 
phenomenon,  and  even  an  "  arithmetical  increase  "  can  only  be 
temporary.  The  error  of  assuming  the  same  percentage  increase 
can  be  most  clearly  seen  where  it  is  applied  to  an  urban  area.  It 
is  obviously  wrong,  for  instance,  to  assume  that  the  present  County 
of  London  will  continue  long  to  increase  at  17*2  per  cent,  in  the 
decade,  as  it  did  between  1871  and  1881,  or  eveii  at  10*3  per  cent, 
as  it  did  between  1881  and  1891.  The  area  is  getting  filled  up, 
and  not  only  the  rate  of  increase,  but  the  actual  absolute  increase, 
will  soon  become  less  and  less  till  it  disappears.  The  same  thing 
of  course  must  sooner  or  later  be  true  of  every  country  and  of  the 
whole  world. 

Obviously  erroneous  as  the  method  of  estimating  present 
and  future  populations  by  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  previous 
intercensal  period  is,  it  is  not  so  grotesque  as  the  absolutely 
analogous  plan  of  estimating  past  populations  on  the  assumption 
that  the  rate  of  increase  was  uniform  throug'hout  the  intercensal 
period.  The  Reports  of  the  Registrar- General  ask  us  to  assume 
that  the  annual  addition  to  the  population  increases  in  an  ab- 
solutely regular  manner  for  the  nine  years  between  the  middle 
of  the  first  year  of  each  decade  and  the  middle  of  the  tenth,  and 
then  jumps  wildly  about  before  settling  down  to  a  new  series  of 
regnlai'ly  increasing  additions,  e.g. : — 

Assumed  Additions  to  the  Population  of  England  and  Vi'ales. 


1871-72  

307,901 

'72-73  

312,061 

'73-74  

3i6,z78 

'74-75  

320,551 

'75-76  

3H>882 

'76-77  

329,272 

'77-78  

333,720 

'78-79  

338,230 

'79-80  

342,799 

'80-81  

331,854 

'81-82  

288,800 

'82-83  

292,007 

'83-84  

295,243 

'84-85  

298,514 

'85-86  

301,826 

'86-87  

305,174 

'87-88  

308,552 

'88-89  

311,981 

'89-90  

315,434 

I 


Regular  series  on  tlie  basis  of  rate  of  increase 
'     between  April,  1871,  and  April,  1881 


Three  quarters  on  old  basis,  one  quarter  on  new 


.Regular  series  on  the  basis  of  rate  of  increase 
^     between  April,  1881,  and  April,  1891 


Moreover  they  ask  us  to  believe    that    the  later  years  of  a 
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decade  are  necessarily  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion than  tlie  earlier." 

Recently  a  slight  modification  has  been  introduced  into  the 
method  of  "estimation,"  which  makes  it  even  more  unsatisfactory 
than  before.  This  is  the  recognition  of  the  County  of  London 
Census  of  1896,  and  the  calculation  of  the  County  of  London  popu- 
lation on  the  assumption  that  the  County  continues  to  grow  at  the 
same  rate  as  in  1891-96,  and  only  the  population  of  the  rest  of  the 
country  at  the  same  rate  as  in  1881-91.  To  this  modification  there 
are  two  objections  : — 

First,  the  London  Census  of  1896  is  not  properly  comparable 
with  the  previous  censuses.  Far  from  regarding  the  institution 
of  this  intermediate  census  with  approval,  I  regard  it  as  a  most 
unfortunate  invention.  It  has  introduced  not  only  unusual  inac- 
curacy, but  also  corruption,  into  our  demographical  statistics. 

If  two  censuses  be  taken,  one  of  which  is  a  mere  enumeration 
of  males  and  females  with  their  relationship  to  tlie  householder, 
while  in  the  other  a  number  of  questions  are  asked  about  birth- 
places, ages,  conjugal  conditions,  occupations,  number  of  rooms 
occupied,  and  bodily  infirmities,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the 
enumeration  will  be  more  complete  in  the  simple  census  than  in 
the  complex  one.  If  two  censuses  are  taken,  one  of  which  applies 
to  the  whole  country,  and  another  only  to  a  part  of  it,  then,  ceteris 
paribus,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  partial  census  will  enumerate 
a  larger  number  of  persons  in  the  part  than  the  gencal  census 
will  enumerate  in  the  part.  This  happens  because  in  the  partial 
census  more  "  doubtf  uls "  will  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
part  than  in  the  general  census.  In  the  general  census,  the 
"doubtful"  is  just  as  likely  to  be  enumerated  in  one  of  the  two 
places  between  which  he  is  moving  as  in  the  other,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  reckoned  twice,  whereas  in  the  partial  census  he  is 
more  likely  to  be  reckoned  in  the  part. 

These  are  general  rules  which  might  occur  to  anyone  un- 
acquainted with  the  special  circumstances  of  the  London  census, 
and  which  would  lead  him  to  suppose  the  figures  of  that  census 
would  be  somewhat  lai'ger  than  they  would  have  been  if  obtained 
by  the  usual  method  of  the  general  census.  The  special  circum- 
stances of  the  London  census  aggravated  the  effect.  The  directions 
in    the    householder's    schedule  as  to  wdio  was  to  be  enumerated 

*  The  iiicroasc  between  the  censuses  of  1871  and  1881  was  3,262,000,  wliile 
between  tlie  censnses  of  1881  and  1891  it  was  only  3,028,000.  The  Rc};istrar- 
Gencral's  assumpfmn  distributes  these  increases  between  the  quinquennia  thus: — 

April  1871-76 1,576,000 

„        '76-81 1,686,000 

„        '81-8G 1,473,000 

'86-91 1,555,000 
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were  not  the  same  as  in  tlie  general  census.  The  difference  in 
the  heading  of  the  schedules,  thougli  objectionable,  because  un- 
necessary, does  not  seem  of  importance.  In  the  censuses  of  1881 
and  1891  the  schedule  is  headed  "LIST  of  the  MEMBERS 
*'  of  this  FAMILY,  of  VISITORS,  of  BOARDERS,  and  of 
*'  SERVANTS'  who  SLEPT  or  ABODE  in  this  Dwelling  on 
"  the  NIGHT  of  SUNDAY,  APRIL  -th,  18—."  The  schedule 
of  the  London  census  of  1896  is  headed  "  LIST  OF  ALL 
"  PERSONS  WHO  PASSED  THE  NIGHT  OF  SUNDAY, 
"  29th  march,  1896,  IN  THIS  HOUSE  OR  TENEMENT." 
But  the  instructions  are  radically  different.  The  schedule  used  in 
tlie  census  of  1891  sajs: — 

No  Persons  absent  on  the  Night  of  Sunday, 
April  5th,   to   be  entered  Itere;   except  those  who 
may   he   trayellixg  or  out   at  Work   during   that 
night   (and    are    not   elsewhere   returned),   and  ivho 
Retuex  Home  ox  Moxday,  April  6th. ^ 

I  should  be  sorry  to  have  to  maintain  that  this  instruction 
is  free  from  objection.  The  use  of  the  verb  "return"  in  two 
different  senses,  one  of  which  is  not  a  popular  sense,  seems  to  me 
likely  to  confuse  the  uninstructed  mind.  "  Travelling,"  too,  is 
ambiguous.  The  framers  of  the  schedule  of  course  mean  to 
include  only  persons  in  vehicles,  or  walking,  or  riding,  or  sitting 
in  a  railway  station  ;  but  many  people  consider  themselves  to  be 
travelling  when  they  are  away  from  home  and  moving  about  from 
place  to  place  in  the  daytime.  But  the  "are  not  elsewhere 
"returned"  (provided  the  word  "returned"  be  understood)  is 
a  great  safeguard  in  the  general  census  against  the  improper 
inclusion  of  travellers  in  the  wide  sense.  A  person  who,  after 
sleeping  at  Birmingham,  has  been  enumerated  there,  is  not  likely 
to  allow  himself  to  be  counted  over  again  at  Oxford  when  he 
arrives  there  to  breakfast.  As  the  London  intermediate  census 
did  not  possess  this  safeguard,  those  in  charge  of  it  ought  to  have 
been  particularly  careful  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  no  persons 
who  passed  the  night  neither  in  London  nor  actually  on  the  road 
or  railway  to  London  were  to  be  included.  Instead  of  being 
particularly  careful,  the}'  threw  precaution  to  the  winds  by  print- 
ing these  instructions :  — 

(1.)  Every  person  who  passed  the  night  of 
Sunday,  29th  March,  in  this  house  or  tene- 
ment must  be  included  in  this  Schedule. 

»  The  schedules  of  Isbl  and  1871  do  not  mention  "boarders,"  but  the 
schedule  for  1871  asks  for  "all  other  persons." 

*  The  schedules  of  1861,  1871,  and  1881  contain  the  same  instructions 
omitting  the  words,  "  and  are  not  elsewhere  returned." 
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(2.)  Every  person  usually  resident  in   this 
liouse   or  tenement,   but   who  was   travelling 
or  out  at  work  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  29th 
March,  and  lias  returned  on  the  morning  of 
Monday,   30th  March,   must   be    included    in 
this    Schedule,    unless  -  he    has    already   been 
returned  in  another  Schedule  elsewhere;  in  the 
latter  case  he  must  not  be  included  herein. 
'Now  of  course  I  admit  that  no  one   here,  after  reading  the 
second  instruction  twice,  would  fail   to    see   that   it    is    intended 
to    convey    exactly  the    same  meaning  as  the  instruction  of    the 
1891  census.     But  even  to  the  trained  eye  of  the  member  of  the 
Statistical    Society   the    impression  which    the   instruction    gives 
at  the  first  glance   is    certainly  very  different,   and  1   think   the 
excluding  phrase  is  so  quietly  and   delicately  introduced  by  the 
"but  who,"  that  three  men  out  of  four  in  that  class  from  whora 
the  coroner  collects  his  jury  must  have  quite  honestly  supposed 
that   usual    residents   were    to   be    counted   if    they  returned    on 
Monday  morning. 

The  enumerators  were,  we  must  suppose,  better  informed,  and 
to  some  little  extent  might,  if  they  had  chosen,  have  prevented 
the  consequences  of  this  error  on  the  pent  of  the  householders. 
But  what  interest  had  they  to  do  so  ?  So  far  from  having  any 
interest  in  reducing  the  number  of  persons  enumerated,  their 
intei-est  was  all  on  the  side  of  increasing  it.  The  schedule  itself 
purports  to  be  "  prepared  in  pursuance  of  section  3  of  the  London 
"  Equalisation  of  Rates  Act,  1894,"  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  say 
that  many  London  householders  knew  what  that  meant.  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  London  householder's  knowledge  of  anything 
municipal :  it  has  been  made  too  difficult  for  the  ordinary  intelli- 
gence. But  the  enumerators  knew.  They  were,  as  usual,  persons 
ordinarily  in  the  employment  of  various  local  authorities.  As 
such  they  were  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  greater  the 
population  they  could  manage  to  enumerate  the  greater  would  be 
the  local  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  sixpenny  rate,  and  they 
knew  too  that  the  greater  the  local  share  in  the  distribution  of  the 
sixpenny  rate,  the  greater  would  be  the  funds  at  the  command  of 
their  employers,  and  consequently  the  greater  the  prospect  of 
lower  rates  and  increased  comfort  for  officials.^ 

How  lai-ge  the  addition  to  the  jDroper  population  thus  made  by 
error  and  corruption  may  have  been,  I  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to 
form  any  really  appi'oximate  estimate.  In  comparison  with  the 
whole  4,400,000  of  population,  it  would  doubtless  be  a  small 
percentage,  but  in  comparison  with  the  alleged  increase  of  200,000, 
^  See  Discussion^  pp,  74  and  82. 
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which  was  greater  than  half  the  increase  in  the  previous  ten  years, 
I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  very  considerable. 

Secondly,  even  if  the  London  census  of  1896  had  been  trust- 
worthy instead  of  worthless  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  County  of  London  between  1891  and  1896, 
it  would  not  have  been  correct  to  use  it  in  the  way  the  Registrar- 
General  uses  it  in  his  report  for  1895.  If  there  were  no  net 
migration  between  the  two  divisions  into  Avhich  he  has  cut 
England  and  Wales,  there  might  be  something  to  be  said  for  his 
plan.  But  as  the  rate  of  increase  inside  the  small  area  governed 
by  the  County  Council  falls  off  owing  to  the  ground  being  more 
and  more  completely  built  over,  the  rate  of  increase  outside  that 
area  naturally  tends  to  become  more  rapid.  In  the  decade  1851-60 
registration  London  (which  would  be  the  same  as  the  County  if 
the  Registrar-General  would  only  include  Penge)  took  in  1 88, coo 
persons  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  most  of  whom  came  from 
England  outside  London.  In  the  next  two  decades  the  numbers 
swallowed  sank  to  119,000  and  108,000.  In  the  decade  1881-90, 
instead  of  an  intake  there  was  an  output  of  1 18,000.  In  some  future 
decade,  when  the  area  is  quite  full,  the  output  may  easily  amount 
to  half  a  million.  The  overflow  from  the  County  of  London  is  an 
addition  to  the  sources  of  population  for  the  rest  of  the  country,  and 
consequently  it  is  even  less  correct  to  assume  a  constant  rate  of 
increase  for  the  country  outside  the  County  of  London  than  it  is 
to  assume  a  constant  rate  for  the  whole  country.  So  far  I  daresay 
the  various  errors  in  the  method  very  nearly  balance  each  other, 
but  I  have  always  understood  that  a  cashier  who  makes  mi.stakes 
which  balance  each  other  is  regarded  with  suspicion  by  his 
employer.  Where  errors  are  unavoidable  we  may  comfort  our- 
selves that  they  often  balance  each  other,  but  where  they  are 
avoidable  it  is  better  to  avoid  them. 

The  estimate  of  population  for  the  United  Kingdom  furnished 
by  the  Registrar- General  for  England  is  an  extraordinary  con- 
glomeration incapable  of  defence  on  any  principle.  It  is  a  total 
made  up  by  adding  together  the  assumed  figure  for  London,  the 
assumed  figure  for  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales,  the  assumed 
figure  for  Scotland,  and  the  genuine  estimate  for  Ireland.  Now 
if  the  Registrar-General  for  England  believes  the  assumed  con- 
stant-rate method  to  be  the  best,  why  does  he  not  apply  it  to 
Ireland,  and  indeed  to  all  those  other  European  countries  which 
produce  genuine  estimates  ?  A  junior  clerk  with  a  Brunsviga 
machine  could  do  the  necessary  arithmetic  in  a  few  hours. 

We  can  only  suppose  that  the  Registrar-General  regards  the 
Beard  of  Trade's  immigration  and  emigration  statistics  as  less 
trustworthy  than  those  of  other  countries.    Yet  the  Census  Report 
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wliicb  emanated  from  his  ofBce  in  1893  attributed  to  those  statistics 
a  very  high  degree  of  accuracy.  It  is  true  that  they  are  collected 
by  a  somewhat  precarious  method.  The  great  majority  of  persons 
entering  and  leaving  the  United  Kingdom  are  of  course  the 
passengers  from  and  to  Europe.  The  number  of  passengers 
arriving  from  Eurojie  and  the  non-European  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean in  189G  -was  518,869,  and  479,913  passengers  left  the 
United  Kingdom  for  those  parts  of  the  world,  while  the  number 
of  all  other  passengers  was  only  241,952  outwards  and  159,913 
inwards.  Now  the  Board  of  Trade  conducts  this  census  of  almost 
i,ooo,coo  European  and  Mediterranean  passengers  without  any 
aid  from  legislation  whatever.  The  figures  are  obtained  purely  in 
consequence  of  the  existence  of  friendly  relations  between  the 
Board  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  railwoys,  the  shipping  companies, 
and  the  Belgian  Government  (which  conducts  the  Dover  and 
Ostend  service)  on  the  other.  It  is  creditable  to  human  nature 
that  the  returns  have  been  readily  supplied  "  in  almost  all  cases," 
but  it  is  not  satisfactory  that  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  of 
emigration  and  immigration  is  liable  to  be  wrecked  by  a  dispute 
between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  a  railway  about  the  hours  of  a 
signalman,  or  by  some  friction  with  the  Belgian  Government  about 
shij^ping  regulations.  But  meantime  the  returns  are  there,  and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  their  accuracy',  as  regards  the  mere  number  of 
immigrants  and  emigrants,  has  never  been  seriously  questioned  by 
anyone.  If  they  are  not  accurate,  let  them  be  improved.  When 
we  maintain  an  organisation  to  prevent  the  surreptitious  arrival 
of  a  pound  of  tobacco,  it  cannot  be  very  difficult  or  expensive  to 
count  immigrants  and  emigrants. 

In  default  of  the  Registrar-General,  we  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect the  Board  of  Trade  to  summarise  the  movement  of  population 
in  its  annual  report  on  the  migration.  It  might  without  much 
trouble  or  expense  obtain  the  birth  and  death  figures,  and  make 
an  estimate  for  the  United  Kingdom,  if  not  for  its  three  great 
constituent  parts.  But  ifc  does  not.  Nay,  the  only  statement  the 
editor  of  the  returns  makes  on  the  subject  assumes  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  death,  at  any  rate  for  immigrant  aliens.  If  he 
finds  that  there  has  been  a  net  immigration  of  foreigners  to  the 
number  of,  say,  10,000,  the  editor  invariably  proceeds  to  remark 
that  the  number  or  population  of  foreigners  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  been  increased  by  10,000,  as  if  the  foreigner  received  im- 
mortality from  the  health-giving  air  of  our  islands. 

Not  content  with  ignoring  the  registration  figures,  the  Board 
of  Trade  also  ignores  the  census.  After  the  publication  of  a 
census,  in  which  every  Bulgarian  in  England  occupied  as  much 
space  as  1,000  native.'',  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  Board  of 
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Trade  -would  compare  the  census  account  of  the  foreigners  in 
England  with  its  own  account  of  foreign  immigration,  and  show 
how  far  the  two  agreed,  but  I  think  this  has  never  been  done. 
This  brings  us  naturally  to  the  second  head  of  our  inquiry. 

II.  While  the  Board  of  Trade  statistics  are  probably  accurate 
enough  with  regard  to  the  number,  starting  places,  and  destina- 
tions of  immigi'ants  and  emigrants,  they  must  not  be  much  tru'^ted 
as  regards  nationalities.  They  divide  all  passengers  from  and  to 
non-European  and  non-Mediterranean  ports  into  English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  and  foreign.  For  many  years  I  wondered  how  this  remark- 
able feat  was  performed.  Were  the  Australian-born  children  of  a 
Scotch  emigrant  Scotch  ?  Were  Cape  Dutchmen,  French  Canadians, 
and  West  Indian  negroes  foreigners,  although  British  subjects':' 
And,  if  not,  were  they  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish  ?  When  I  went 
to  Canada  with  the  British  Association  last  year  I  hoped  to  solve 
these  questions.  When  the  ship's  oflScer  came  to  ask  me,  for  the 
information  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  whether  I  was  married  or 
single,  what  my  occupation  was,  and  whether  I  was  Engli.sh, 
Scotch,  Irish,  or  foreign,  I  would  ask  him  in  which  of  the  four 
columns  he  entered  the  Canadians.  He  never  came  I  Neither  on 
the  outward  nor  the  homeward  voyage  were  we  asked  any  of  these 
questions,  and  I  returned  home  sorrowful.  But  this  is  a  free 
country,  in  which  anyone  who  can  aiford  pen  and  ink  is  at  liberty 
to  interrogate  a  public  department,  however  meritorious,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  So  I  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  .said  I 
presumed  they  were  now  in  possession  of  all  this  information  about 
me  and  my  fellow  passengers,  and  I  should  be  much  obliged  if 
they  would  state  how  they  obtained  it.  At  the  same  time  I 
asked,  how  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  belonging  to  colonies  and 
dependencies  were  classified  as  English,  Scotch,  Irish  or  foreign? 

After  long  and  patient  investigation  the  Board  sent  me  a  very 
courteous  letter,  which  did  not  answer  my  question  as  to  how  the 
information  about  our  occupations,  conjugal  condition,  and  nation- 
alities was  obtained.  Instead  of  doing  so  it  said  that  I  was 
returned  both  in  the  outward  and  the  homeward  voyage  as  an 
unmarried  Englishman.  It  left  me  to  form  my  own  conclusion 
as  to  the  way  in  Avhich  the  information  had  been  obtained,  and 
that  conclusion  is,  of  course,  that  the  purser  had  described  me  as 
unmarried  because  I  was  not  accompanied  by  a  lady  purporting  to 
be  my  wife,  and  had  described  me  as  English  because  he  had  found 
on  my  ticket  that  my  address  was  Oxford,  while  probiibly  he  had 
left  my  occupation  blank  because  he  did  not  know  it,  and  thought 
it  too  much  trouble  to  inquire.  Xow  it  unfortunately  happens 
that  I  am  unmarried,  and  that  though  not  a  native  of  England  I 
am  a  British  subject  domiciled  in  England,  and  therefore  properly 
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described  as  Englisli,  wliile  as  to  what  is  my  more  important 
occupation,  I  always  feel  considerable  doubt  myself.  So  in  my 
particular  case  the  rough  and  ready  method  had  answered  quite 
well.  But  you  can  easily  see  that  the  number  of  unmarried 
Englishmen  in  these  statistics  will  be  a  good  deal  larger  than  in 
real  life.  The  answer  to  the  other  question  as  to  which  category 
colonial  persons  were  to  come  under,  I  will  give  in  the  Board's 
own  words  : — 

"  As  regards  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  other  than  those  born  m 
"  the  United  Kingdom,  thei-e  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greater 
"  number  of  such  passengers  who  land  here  come  as  visitors,  and 
"  so  long  as  they  are  described  in  the  same  way  in  the  inward  and 
"  outward  lists,  the  balance  of  the  inward  and  outward  move- 
"  ments,  which  is  the  important  element  of  the  emigration  returns,. 
"  is  not  disturbed.  It  is  understood  that  colonists  generally  are 
"  included  in  the  passenger  lists  according  to  the  nationality  of 
"  their  ancestors,  but  some  are  included  amongst  the  '  Not 
"  'distinguished.'  This  is  of  course  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
"  but  legislation  would  be  necessary  to  effect  any  change  in  the 
"  system." 

The  difficulty  I  feel  about  this  explanation  is  that  there  seem 
never  to  be  any  "not  distinguished"  passengers  from  Canada  or 
the  Cape,  so  that  the  French  Canadian  and  the  Cape  Dutchman 
must  have  for  the  nonce  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish  ancestors  ! 

As  a  humble  elector  I  really  venture  to  think  that  the  time  of 
Parliament  will  often  be  less  usefully  spent  in  future  sessions  than 
it  would  be  in  giving  the  Board  of  Trade  proper  tools  to  work 
with  in  the  collection  of  these  statistics.  At  present  the  Board 
collects  statistics  as  to  nationality  under  three  different  laws : — 

First  there  is  the  Alien  Act,  6  and  7  Will.  IV,  cap.  11,  which 
applies  properly  to  all  aliens  arriving  from  foreign  parts,  but 
which  is  treated  as  if  the  executive  in  this  country  had  full 
dispensing  power.  Under  this  the  Board  attempts  to  secure  an 
account  of  all  such  foreign  European  immigrants  as  are  supposed 
to  be  not  merely  temporary  visitors.  At  Dover,  Folkestone, 
Harwich,  Newhaven,  and  Southampton  the  masters  of  ships 
arriving  from  European  and  Mediterranean  ports  are  required  to 
furnish  the  customs  officers  with  lists  specifying  the  name,  rank, 
occupation,  and  description  of  every  alien  who  is  a  deck  passenger 
or  is  proceeding  from  tlie  port  of  arrival  by  railway  as  a  third 
class  passenger.  At  twenty-one  other  ports,  practically  all  the 
ports  at  which  any  appreciable  number  of  European  immigrants 
can  be  supposed  to  arrive,  the  masters  of  such  ships  are  required 
to  furnish  similar  lists  of  all  alien  passengers,  whether  they  are 
deck  or  third  class  railway  passengers  or  not.     In  addition  to  the 
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particulars  required  by  tlie  Act,  the  Board  of  Trade  appears  to  be 
able  also  to  get  a  statement  as  to  wliether  the  passenger  holds  a 
through  ticket  to  places  out  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  whether 
a  through  ticket  includes  a  return  ticket  I  have  not  discovered. 

Secondly,  there  is  sec.  336  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act. 
1894.  This  applies  to  every  ship  bringing  steerage  passengers 
from  non-European  and  non-Mediterranean  ports,  and  provides 
that  the  master  of  every  such  ship  must  provide  a  correct  list  of 
the  name,  age,  calling,  and  port  of  embarkation  of  every  steerage 
passenger. 

Thirdly,  there  is  sec.  311  of  the  same  Act,  which  requires 
the  master  of  every  ship  carrying  steerage  passengers  to  non- 
European  and  non-Mediterranean  ports  to  fill  up  a  most  elaborate 
schedule  of  thirty-seven  columns,  giving  the  name,  sex,  age  (infants 
under  1  year,  children  1 — 12,  and  adults),  occupation,  and  con- 
jugal condition  of  every  passenger,  whether  cabin  or  steerage, 
and  showing  whether  he  is  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  or  foreign. 

It  is  to  be  observed  firstly  that  both  these  sections  apply  only 
to  ships  carrying  steerage  passengers ;  secondly,  that  though  the 
emigration  section  requires  a  return  of  all  passengers  from  such 
ships,  the  immigration  section  only  requires  a  return  of  steerage 
passengers;  and  thirdly,  that  while  the  emigration  section  requires 
an  impossibility  in  the  division  of  nationalities,  the  immigration 
section  demands  no  information  about  nationalities.  But  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  hitherto  apparently  been  able  to  persuade  the 
officers  of  all  the  ocean-going  ships  to  make  returns  as  if  the 
requirements  of  the  emigration  section  were  applicable  to  all  ships 
in  all  classes  of  passengers,  both  inward  and  outward.  That  the 
returns  thus  made  have  not  always  been  made  as  carefully  as 
possible  is  obvious  from  my  own  experience,  and  this  is  exactly 
what  might  have  been  expected.  It  is  clear  that  the  fact  that  a 
portion  of  the  returns  is  furni.shed  voluntarily  must  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  Board  of  Trade  from  putting  anything  but 
the  very  gentlest  pressure  upon  a  ship's  officer  who  makes 
imaginary  or  careless  returns.  How  can  the  Board  threaten 
penalties  for  an  inaccurate  return  as  to  an  emigrant  cabin 
passenger,  when  they  know  that  the  officer  in  default  can  do  what 
he  pleases  about  the  immigrant  cabin  passenger  ? 

Further,  it  must  be  noticed  that  while  the  statistics  collected 
under  the  Alien  Act  divide  the  foreigners  according  to  their  various 
nationalities,  those  collected  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act 
simply  group  all  foreigners  together.  Consequently  when  the 
net  immigration  of  foreigners  is  stated  at  a  certain  figure,  the 
emigration  figures  give  no  assistance  in  showing  whether  it  is 
composed  of  Americans  or  Russians. 
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Even  therefore  -R-lien  we  realise  the  full  meaning  of  such  a 
confession  when  coming  from  a  government  department,  I  think 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  agree  with  the  Board  of  Trade  that  the 
condition  of  things  "  is,  of  course,  not  altogether  satisfactory." 
Before  considering  how  to  amend  it,  we  must  look  at  the  census 
returns.  Here  we  find  in  the  English  householders'  schedule  the 
following  instruction  : — • 

Opposite  the  N"ames  of  those  born  in  England 

and  Wales,  write  the  County,  and  Town 

or  Parish. 

If  born  in  Scotland,  Ikeland,  the  British 

Colonies  or  the  East  Indies,  state  the 

Country  or  Colony, 
If  BORN  in  Foreign  Parts,  write  the 
particular  State  or  Country,  and  if  also  a 
British  Subject,  add.  "  British  Subject,''  or 
"  Naturalized  British  Siilject," 
as  the  case  may  be. 
The  ordinary  householder's  mind  is  probably  confused  by  the 
not   very    perspicuous    phrase,    "  British    subject    or    naturalised 
"  British  subject,  as  the  case  maybe."    He  asks  his  wife,  "Is  that 
''  the  same  as  7iatural-hor7i,  now?"     And  in  any  case  it  is  more 
trouble  to  write  "British  subject"  than    to    omit  it,  and  so  it  is 
supposed  a  considerable  number  of  the  natives  of  foreign  countries 
who  are  really  British  subjects  are  not  so  returned.     But  down 
to  and   including  the  census  of  1881,  the  census  authority  took 
upon  itself,  without  giving  any  warning  to  the  public,  to  alter  the 
returns  by  adding  to  the  Britisli  subjects  all  foreign  born  persons 
with  British  looking  names.     What  a  difference  this  outrageous 
and  I  hope  unexampled  proceeding  made,  is  indicated  roughly  by 
the  fact  that  the  published  number  of  British  subjects  fell  from 
56,373  in  1881  to  34,895  in  1891,  though  the  real  number  pi-obably 
did  not  diminish.     Perhaps  greater  accuracy  might  be  obtained 
if  entry  of  the  nationality  Avas  required,  after  the  name  of  every 
country,  as,  e.g.,  "  France,  French  subject ;  "  "  Madeira,  Portuguese 
"  subject,"  and  so  on,  as  that  Avould  make  the  alien  as  trouble- 
some to  the  householder  as  the  British  subject. 

On  the  whole,  if  we  look  at  the  census  and  the  immigration  and 
emigration  figures  together,  it  Avould  appear  desirable  to  substitute 
country  of  birth  for  nationality  in  immigration  and  emigration 
statistics.  Even  where  independent  States  only  arc  concerned,  the 
nationality  of  a  person  who  is  in  the  habit  of  crossing  the  ocean  is 
surrounded  by  more  or  less  doubt,  and  where  the  same  language 
is  spoken  it  is  certainly  not  always  obvious  to  the  ordinary  ship's 
purser.     If  the  purser  is  to  inquire,  there  seems  greater  likelihood 
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of  his  getting  a  correct  answer  to  the  question,  "  what  country 
"  were  you  born  in  ?  "  than  to,  "what  State  are  you  a  subject  of." 
Where  different  parts  of  the  same  empire  are  concerned,  it  is  in  the 
highest  degi-ee  ridiculous  to  ask  for  nationality  statistics  from 
persons  travellirig  from  one  part  to  another.  Whether  a  British 
subject  is  Canadian  or  English  is  purely  a  matter  of  domicile,  and 
when  he  is  moving  from  one  to  the  other  country,  is  just  the  time 
when  his  domicile  is  likely  to  be  most  doubtful.  How  is  a  ship's 
purser  to  know  whether  Pat  O'Farrel  and  Molly  M'Neill  have  the 
animus  revertendi  or  the  animus  manevdi?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we 
are  to  judge  from  the  Board  of  Trade's  statement  about  "ancestry," 
the  ordinary  purser  considers  English  to  mean  born  in  Eno-land 
or  descended  from  persons  born  ia  England,  which  of  course  is 
absurd. 

If  the  Board  of  Trade  obtained,  under  proper  legal  sanction, 
the  country  or  colony  of  birth  of  all  the  trans-oceanic  passengers, 
and  of  all  the  European  passengers  with  whom  it  is  supposed  to 
be  worth  while  to  deal ;  and  if  the  census  returns  would  give  as 
much  attention  to  the  1 1 1,627  persons  born  in  British  colonies  and 
dependencies  as  they  did  to  the  11  Servians  who  happened  to  be  in 
England  in  April,  1801,  our  knowledge  of  migration  into  and  out 
of  the  country  would  be  both  greater  and  more  accurate  than  it  is 
now.  The  attempt  to  collect  useless  particulars  of  occupation  and 
condition  as  to  marriage  froni  trans-oceanic  passengers  ought  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  "naturalised  British  subject"  ought  no  longer 
to  appear  in  the  census  schedule  to  confuse  the  mind  of  the  house- 
holder. 

III.  We  now  come  to  the  third  and  last  inquiry — that  relating 
to  internal  migration.  Here  I  am  afi-aid  I  must  confine  myself  to 
England  and  Wales.  It  is  not  given  to  any  man  to  carry  three 
kingdoms  in  his  head.  Like  the  Board  of  Trade  statistics  of 
external  immigration  and  emigration,  the  statistics  of  internal 
migration  are  "not  altogether  satisfactory."  The  simplest  and 
most  obvious  requirement  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring*  information 
about  internal  migration  is  that  the  area  used  in  recording  births 
and  deaths  should  be  the  same  as  that  used  in  enumerating  the 
birth-places  of  inhabitants  and  the  habitation  of  natives.  By  com- 
paring the  difference  between  the  births  and  deaths  with  the 
increase;  or  decrease  of  population,  we  get  the  net  migration  from 
or  to  this  area;  and  by  examining  the  statistics  of  the  birth-places 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  distribution  over  the  whole  country  of 
its  natives,  we  get  a  view  of  the  volume  of  migration  in  both 
directions.  As  to  what  the  area  should  be,  we  can  only  say  at 
this  st:ige  of  the  inquiry  that  it  coincides  with  the  area  which 
ought  to  be  the  most  important  unit  for  local  government  pur- 
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poses  affecting  public  works  and  the  administration  of  the  laws 
■which  promote  the  health  and  wealth  of  the  people. 

But  our  statistics  as  to  births  and  deaths  do  not  apply  to  the 
same  area  as  our  statistics  of  birth-places,  and  neither  of  them 
ordinarily  apply  to  any  important  area  of  local  government.  The 
returns  of  the  last  two  censuses  give  the  distribution  over  England 
of  the  natives  of  each  of  the  old  counties  and  the  new  County  of 
London,  and  give  the  birth-places  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  of 
these  counties  and  of  each  urban  sanitary  district  with  more  than 
50,000  inhabitants.  But  the  Reports  of  the  Registrar-General, 
and  the  decennial  summary  of  births  and  deaths  in  the  census,  use 
quite  diiferent  areas,  namely,  the  poor  law  unions  and  the  groups 
of  unions  which  the  Registrar-Generals  have  christened  "  regis- 
*'  tration  counties."  [I  use  the  term  union  rather  than  the  more 
technically  correct  "  registration  district,"  because  everj'one  knows 
what  a  union  is ;  and  I  have  some  reason  to  believe,  though  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  government  or  other  publication  which 
gives  the  constitution  of  unions,  that  62 1  of  the  I'egistration  districts 
coincide  wiih  single  unions,  and  the  other  12  with  two  or  more 
unions.]  Urban  sanitary  districts  and  the  County  of  London  ai*e 
important  areas  of  local  government,  but  the  old  counties  are  not 
now  local  government  areas,  except  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  ; 
the  poor  law  unions  are  only  local  government  areas  for  a  few  and 
not  very  distinguished  purposes  ;  and  the  "registration  counties  " 
are  not  local  government  areas  at  all,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  have 
never  been  recognised  by  the  legislature  in  any  way. 

If  it  were  possible  to  start  afresh,  I  suppose  no  one  would  now 
dream  of  selecting  the  poor  law  union  as  the  area  for  the  registra- 
tion of  births  and  deaths.  That  it  is  the  area  has,  like  everything 
else,  an  historical  explanation,  which  must  not  be  mistaken  for  a 
justification. 

When  the  reform  of  the  old  poor  law  was  in  contemplation, 
the  most  pressing  need  appeared  to  be  to  find  or,  if  necessary,  to 
ci"eate  areas  which  would  be  big  enough  to  support  an  efficient 
•workhouse  without  compelling  either  the  paupers  or  the  guardians 
to  travel  too  far  or  to  an  inconvenient  place.  For  this  purpose  the 
parishes  were  too  small,  except  in  London  and  a  few  of  the  other 
great  towns.  The  counties  on  the  other  hand  were  too  hirge. 
The  hundreds  were  quite  useless  owing  to  their  want  of  compact- 
ness :  they  were  often  not  only  straggling,  but  made  up  of 
numerous  detached  portions.  The  boroughs  were  not  to  be 
thought  of,  since  many  of  the  most  important  towns  were  not 
boroughs,  and  the  more  flourishing  towns  which  were  boroughs 
had  outgrown  their  municipal  limits  and  wei'e  mostly  governed  by 
corrupt  oligarchies.     It  is  easy  to  say  now  that  the  proper  way  to 
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proceed  would  have  been  to  create  county  divisions  somethincr 
like  the  present  parliamentary  divisions,  but  with  greater  regard 
to  area  and  less  to  population.  But  at  that  time  the  doctrine  of 
parish  responsibility  for  the  poor  was  more  powerful  tban  it  is 
now,  and  it  was  determined  to  proceed  by  federating  parishes. 
Parliament  left  it  to  the  Commissioners'  unfettered  discretion  to 
determine  what  parishes  should  be  federated,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  they  have  left  any  record  of  the  principles  which  guided  them. 
There  is  a  defence  of  their  method  in  the  Census  Repoi-t  for  1851 
(p.  Ixxix),  which  doubtless  gives  the  traditional  view: — 

"  For  the  hundreds,  districts  have  been  substituted  ;  and  the 
"  groups  of  complete  districts — called  for  the  sake  of  distinction 
"  '  Registration  Counties' — differ  little  in  extent  or  area  from  the 
*'  ancient  counties,  with  which,  wherever  it  was  practicable,  their 
"  boundaries  are  made  conterminate.  The  cause  of  the  discrepancy 
■"  between  the  '  registration  counties  '  and  the  other  counties  arises 
"  from  the  circumstance  that,  in  many  cases,  the  boundaries  of  the 
"  old  counties  were  rivers  ;  on  which  subsequently  at  fords  and 
"  bridges  important  towns  arose — the  markets  and  centres  of 
^'  meeting  for  the  people  of  all  the  surrounding  parishes.  These 
"  towns  have  been  made  the  centres  of  the  new  districts,  as  at 
"  them  it  is  most  convenient  for  the  guardians  to  meet  and  the 
"  officers  to  reside.  Thus  Wallingford  in  Berkshire  is  the  natural 
"  centre  of  the  district,  which  is  nearly  equally  divided  by  the 
*'  Thames  ;  and  the  Thames  is  here,  as  it  is  in  a  lower  part  of  its 
*'  course,  the  county  boundary  separating  Oxfordshire  from  Berk- 
"  shire.  The  people  of  the  parishes  of  Bensington,  Ewelme, 
"  Crowmarsh,  ITorth  Stoke,  Berrick  Prior,  Warborough,  and 
•"  Dorchester,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  in  Oxfordshire,  meet 
"  at  Wallingford  market,  and  are  in  many  ways  intimately 
*'  associated  with  the  people  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  in 
"  Berkshire  ;  hence  It  was  quite  justifiable  to  unite  the  parishes  so 
"  related  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames  in  the  Wallingford  Union — 
"  the  Wallingford  District." 

Whatever  the  principles  of  the  Commissioners  may  have  been, 
their  practice  was  probably  considerably  modified  by  the  pressure 
of  local  interests.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  Census  Report 
just  quoted  carefully  abstains  from  mentioning  South  Stoke  as  one 
of  the  parishes  in  Oxfordshire  which  it  was  right  to  put  in  the 
Wallingford  Union.  Anyone  going  from  South  Stoke  to  Walling- 
ford goes  through  Ipsden  and  Checkendon,  which  are  in  the 
Henley  Union,  and  yet  the  Commissioners  included  it  in  the 
Wallingford  Union. 

The  new  poor  law  authorities  when  brought  into  existence 
became  at  once  by  far  the  most  complete  governmental  organisa- 
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tion  in  the  country,  so  that  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  tliey 
should  be  made  use  of  when  the  central  government  desired  to 
introdace  a  proper  system  of  registration  of  births  and  deaths. 
Accordingly  in  1836  we  find  the  State  requiring  every  board  of 
guardians  to  appoint  a  superintendent  registrar  and  registi'ars,  and 
to  divide  its  district  into  convenient  divisions  for  facilitating  I'ogis- 
ti-ation.  Now  when  these  divisions,  which  were  then  called  registra- 
tion districts,  bat  are  now  called  sub-districts  (the  union  having* 
changed  its  name  from  "  superintendent  registrar's  district  "  to 
"  registration  district ")  were  mapped  out,  they  might  conceivably 
have  been  arranged  so  that  every  ancient  county  should  consist  of 
a  group  of  them,  though  it  did  not  coincide  with  a  group  of  whole 
unions  or  superintendent  registrar's  districts,  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  even  thought  of.  The  first  Registrar-General 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  guardians,  in  which  he  said : — 

"  With  respect  to  boundaries  it  is  desirable,  both  with  the  view 
"  to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  the  limits  of  the  new  districts  and 
"  to  avoid  a  multiplicity  and  intermixture  of  divisions,  that  the 
"  boundaries  of  registrars'  districts  shall  (when  it  is  practicable, 
"  consistently  with  the  attainment  of  other  objects)  be  identical 
"  with  ancient  recognised  boundaries  such  as  township  or  parish, 
"  and  shall  rot  unnecessarily  intersect  them ;  but  it  is  not  desired 
"  that  the  limits  of  the  district  should  be  much  extended  in  order 
"  to  make  it  coincident  with  any  ancient  boundary'.  Facility  of 
"  communication  is  of  still  greater  importance  than  adherence  to 
"  ancient  boundaries,  and  compactness  and  connexion  of  territory 
"  must  not  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  such  adherence." 

The  desirability  of  not  creating  unnecessarily  overlapping  areas 
is  here  recognised  somewhat  grudgingly,  and  the  coanty  boundary 
is  not  considered  worth  mentioning  as  an  example.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  sub-districts  overlap  county  boundaries  just 
as  much  as  the  unions  themselves.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  Oxford- 
shire parts  of  unions  which  chiefly  belong  to  other  counties  is  a 
complete  sub-district;  nor  is  a  single  one  of  the  parts  of  other 
counties  which  are  included  in  unions  chiefly  belonging  to  Oxford- 
shire a  complete  sub-district. 

But  how  the  districts  and  sub-districts  are  arranged  is  merely 
a  matter  of  administration  :  it  need  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
statistics  published.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  Registrar- 
General  from  arranging  the  births  and  deaths  according  to  ancient 
counties,  though  the}^  were  collected  by  unions.  It  is  merely  a  matter 
of  easy  book-keeping.  But  it  has  never  been  done.  The  groups  of 
unions,  which  soon  became  known  as  registration  counties,  made 
their  appearance  in  the  very  first  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General  in  1839.     The  census  return  of  1841  adhered  to  the  old 
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divisions  of  counties,  hundreds,  and  parishes,  but  the  much  more 
elaborate  census  of  1851  adopted  the  whole  familiar  an^angement 
by  registration  districts,  registration  counties,  and  registration 
divisions,  and  that  more  thoroughly  than  it  has  ever  been  adopted 
since.  The  old  counties,  the  hundreds  and  boroughs,  were  dealt 
with  in  a  perfunctory  manner  in  forty  pages  of  the  preliminary 
tables,  and  the  whole  of  the  details  are  arranged  under  the 
"  registration."  counties  and  divisions. 

The  people  however  had  not  been  asked,  and  if  they  had  been 
asked,  would  have  been  both  unwilling  and  unable  to  declare  their 
birth-places  by  registration  counties.  Consequently  the  migration 
statistics  of  the  1851  census,  elaborate  as  they  may  be,  are  the 
product  of  a  most  extraordinary  jumble.  The  birth-places  of  the 
inhabitants  of  registration  counties  are  classified  by  counties 
pi'oper,  so  that  instead  of  being  told,  let  us  say,  how  many 
inhabitants  of  Oxfordshire  proper  were  born  in  Oxfordshire 
proper,  we  ai'e  told  how  many  inhabitants  of  the  "registration" 
Oxfordshire  were  born  in  Oxfordshire  proper,  and  the  report 
gravely  deduces  from  these  statistics  general  inferences  about 
migration,  without  giving  any  warning  that  they  exaggerate  very 
seriously  the  amount  of  migration. 

In  1861  this  indefensible  plan  was  abandoned,  without  remark, 
and  the  counties  proper  ai'e  used  on  both  sides  of  the  2;-C0unt, 
with  the  result  of  distui-bing  enormously  the  apparent  amount  of 
migration,  as  is  shown  in  the  table  on  p.  66. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  spite  of  the  steady  decrease  of  native 
inhabitants  of  counties  shown  between  1861,  1881,  and  1891  (the 
census  returns  of  1871  do  not  give  the  required  information),  the 
comparison  of  the  figures  for  1851  and  18G1  would  require  us  to 
believe  that  the  increases  during  the  decade  1851-61  greatly  pre- 
ponderated over  the  decreases.  A  comparison  of  the  table  with 
Table  26  to  Appendix  C  in  the  Report  on  the  census  of  1871  will 
show  that  the  counties  in  which  large  increases  appear  are  mostly 
counties  vrhich  difi"er  largely  from  the  registration  county. 

This  return  to  the  true  counties  in  1861  replaced  the  census 
migration  figures  on  a  proper  basis  so  far  as  the  counties  were 
concerned.  But  the  registration  figures  of  births  and  deaths  have 
continued  to  be  collected  and  published  without  reference  to  the 
ti'ue  counties,  so  that  the  census  of  birth-places  and  the  statistics 
of  bii'ths  and  deaths  remain  out  of  any  exact  relationship.  Accord- 
ing to  the  table  already  quoted  in  the  Census  Report  of  1871,  the 
number  of  acres  severed  by  the  Registrar- General's  arrangement 
from  the  counties  to  which  they  belong  was  3,147,772  out  of  a  total 
of  37,319,221,  and  the  number  of  persons  attributed  to  counties 
\vhich  they  did  not  really  inhabit  was  1,053,423,  out  of  a  total  of 
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22,712,266.  The  acreage  in  1891  was  of  course  the  same,  except 
for  the  trifling  alterations  which  may  have  been  made  in  border 
union  boundaries,  and  the  proportion  of  population  misplaced 
must  be  nearly  the  same. 

Percentage  of  Inhabitants  of  certain  Counties^  who  were  Born  in  the 
County  in  which  they  were  Enumerated. 


Sussex  

Hants    

Berks 

Herts 

Bucks    

Oxford  

Nortliants 

Hunts 

Beds 

Cambs 

Essex 

Suffolk  

Norfolk 

Wilts 

Dorset    

Devon    

Cornwall   

Somerset  

Gloucester    

Hereford  

Salop 

Staffs 

Worcester 

Warwick   

Leicester  

Kutland     

Lincoln 

Notts 

Derby    

Cbesliire    

Lancasbire    

Yoi'kshire 

Durban!     

Nortluimberland 
Cinnbcrland  ....... 

Westmoreland  ... 
Monmoiitli    


1851. 


1861. 


80-76 

77'5i 
65-12 
69-86 
78-85 
73"36 
75-86 
69-94 
75"77 

71*55 
8+-20 
86-39 
89-94 

86-75 
86-01 
85-92 

93'^  = 
79'77 
75'73 
80-75 
76-69 
70-62 
64-66 
69-20 
77-62 
62-87 
83-98 
71-71 
75-10 
68-55 
73"o3 
87-83 

67'93 
76*69 
82-91 
76-53 
5+-65 


77-63 
71-03 
71-40 
74-70 
78-08 
7806 
80-45 
77-16 
79-80 
80-45 
78-27 
87-27 
90-55 
85-31 
83-46 
84-83 
91-94 
8115 
75-06 
75-74 
80-53 
74-92 
72-42 
69-88 
82-77 
75-05 
86-38 
78-93 
75-58 
68-18 
73-63 
86-58 
67-58 
74-82 
81-26 
73-85 
62-76 


1881. 


69-7 

68-3 

65-1 
68-4 

74'3 
74-1 

75'9 
74-0 
76-7 
78-2 
64-8 

83-5 
88-0 

79"4 
79'5 
82-0 
89-4 
77-2 
73'6 
72-4 
78-3 
76-9 
69-2 
70-3 
76-9 

67'5 
82-2 

72-5 
7f3 
67-1 

74"  I 
817 
67-8 

73"7 
76-4 

73*4 
65'9 


1891. 


66-6 
650 
630 
65-2 
72-2 
73-0 
74-5 
71-3 
73-5 
76-5 
57-6 
82-3 
86-9 
77-2 
77-0 
80-2 
88-3 
74-7 
73-8 
700 
76-9 
78-0 
66-7 
71-3 
74-9 
63-8 
81-9 
71-6 
70-5 
65-9 
75-9 
81-9 
71-1 
71-8 
78-0 
71-3 
64-5 


In  regard  to  areas  smaller  than  counties,  the  continuance  of 
the  classification  of  births  and  deaths  by  unions  is  productive  of 
grave  practical  inconveniences.  If  a  citizen  of  Oxford  desires  to 
compare  the  mortality  statistics  of  his  town  with  those  of  other 
towns  of  the  same  character,  and  is  infatuated  enough  to  turn  to 
the  Registrar- General's  Decennial  Report  for  the  purpose,  what 

"  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent,  and  tbe  Welsh  counties  arc  omitted,  the  materials 
for  comparison  not  being  complete. 
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will  lie  find  ?  Elaborate  statistics  about  the  Oxford  Tinion  and 
the  Headington  nnion.  The  Oxford  union  comprises  the  southern 
and  western  half  of  the  town,  with  a  little  hole  in  the  middle.  The 
Headington  union  includes  the  northern  and  eastern  parts,  and 
the  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  Oxford  union.  The  citizen  will  not 
be  able  to  find  out  much  about  the  whole  town  even  if  he  takes 
the  trouble  to  add  the  figures  for  the  two  unions  together,  for  the 
Headington  union  stretches  seven  miles  into  the  country.  For 
ux'ban  comparisons  the  registration  district  figures  are  nearly 
useless.  The  smaller  towns  are  generally  included  in  large  country 
unions,  and  the  larger  towTis  are  almost  invariably  cut  up  between 
several  unions.  I  hope  there  are  not  many  towns  so  absurdly 
divided  as  Oxford,  where  a  population  of  over  12,000  is  cut  off 
from  its  registrar's  office  by  the  intervention  of  a  mile  of  town 
situated  in  another  union,  but  most  of  the  divisions  are  altogether 
unsuitable  for  statistical  purposes. 

The  remedy  for  this  chaotic  state  of  affairs  is  very  simple.  It 
consists  merely  in  recognising  for  registration  purposes  and  for  the 
census  of  birth-places  the  existing  local  government  divisions  of 
the  country.  These  divisions  have  almost  entii-ely  ceased  to  over- 
lap. There  may  perhaps  be  half  a  dozen  cases,  for  which  the 
Local  Government  Board  is  responsible,  but  I  do  not  know  of 
more  than  one.  The  whole  country  is  divided  into  administrative 
counties  and  county  boroughs,'  between  which  there  is  no  over- 
lapping. Every  administrative  county  is  divided  into  urban  and 
riaral  districts,  each  of  which  is  wholly  within  the  administrative 
county.  Every  county  borough  and  every  urban  and  rural  district 
is  divided  into  parishes,  each  of  which  is  wholly  within  the  county 
borough  or  the  urban  or  rural  district.  Every  administrative 
county,  every  county  borough,  every  urban  and  rural  district,  and 
every  rural  parish  has  its  own  council  or  assembly,  and  has  or  may 
have  its  own  rates. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  proper  areas  to  take  for  recording 
birth-places  and  births  and  deaths  are  the  administrative  county 
and  its  subdivisions,  the  urban  and  rural  districts — of  course 
grouping  two  or  more  contiguous  districts  together  when  they  are 
too  small  or  too  much  intermixed  to  give  statistical  results  of 
value. 

If  anyone  sees  any  valid  objections  to  this  plan,  I  hope  he 
will  bring  them  forward,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  deal  with  them. 
I  only  see  three,  none  of  which  are  of  much  account. 

First,  it  may  be  objected  that  after  all  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  the  plan  of  grouping  round  a  market  town,  regardless  of 
the  traditional  boundaries  of  counties.  It  is  quite  true;  but  if 
that  was  really  the  plan  of  the     oor  Law  Commissioners  they  did 
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not  carry  it  out  witli  thoroughness,  and  if  thcj  had  carried  it  out 
with  thoroughness  and  success,  their  mapping  out  of  the  country 
would  have  ceased  to  be  a  good  one  in  the  course  of  the  sixty 
years  of  change  which  have  since  elapsed.  No  delimitation  will 
ho  absolutely  free  fi'om  inconveniences,  and  the  best  possible  now 
Avill  not  be  the  best  possible  next  year.  The  counties  and 
county  districts  form  by  far  the  best  existing  local  government 
areas  for  statistical  purposes,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  not  the 
best  conceivable  for  statistical  purposes  arises  very  largely  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  the  best  conceivable  for  local  govern- 
ment purposes.  As  time  goes  on  they  will  probably  be  improved 
for  local  government  purposes,  and  that  will  improve  them  also 
for  statistical  purposes. 

This  naturally  brings  us  to  the  second  obvious  objection.  It 
will  be  said  that  we  want  our  statistical  areas  to  remain  the  same, 
and  our  local  government  areas  to  be  altered  when  required.  This 
I  simply  deny.  Few  causes  have  brought  about  more  erroneous 
statistical  deductions  than  the  refusal  to  extend  our  statistical 
^i-eas  as  the  population  of  towns  increased,  and  an  area  which 
once  included  the  whole  of  a  town  came  gradually  to  include  onl}' 
the  centre  of  it.  Difficulties  arising  from  alteration  of  areas  must 
be  dealt  with  by  the  formation  of  sub-divisions  and  other  obvious 
methods. 

A  third  objection  which  will  perhaps  be  suggested  is  that 
administrative  counties  cannot  be  taken  as  the  area  for  birth- 
places, because  people  will  persist  in  regarding  the  ancient  county 
tis  the  real  county.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  generation  is 
throwing  up  which,  except  when  it  votes  in  parliamentary 
elections,  and  looks  at  out  of  date  maps,  knows  very  little  of 
the  ancient  county.  The  boundary  of  the  county  to  the  ordinary 
map-loss  being  is  the  place  where  the  county  or  border-borough 
police  patrol  ceases,  and  where  the  main  road  comes  under  the 
control  or  supervision  of  a  different  county  surveyor.  Athletic 
clubs,  it  is  true,  took  the  advice  of  Lord  Harris,  and  refused  to 
reco^-nise  the  changes,  but  the  ancient  counties  are  being  forgotten 
for  all  that.  In  the  "  Cyclists'  Touring  Club  Gazette  "  I  constantly 
see  candidates  who  live  in  the  ancient  Berkshire  part  of  the  city  of 
Oxford  set  down  under  Oxfordshire.  Is  it  likely  that  anyone  will 
give  his  address  as  Oxford,  Ber-ks  ?  Is  it  likely  that  many  an 
artisan  who  married,  and  Avent  to  live  in  the  parish  of  Grimsbuiy, 
in  the  Oxfordshire  borough  of  Banbury,  in  1895,  and  has  been  an 
elector  for  the  county  council  of  Oxfordshire,  will  describe  his 
chiklrcn  in  the  census  schedule  of  1001  as  having  been  born  in 
Northamptonshire,  simply  because  he  happens  to  have  a  parlia- 
mentary  vote   for   South   Northamptonshire  ?     Some   temporary 
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confusion  there  must  necessarily  be,  but  surely  the  probability  is 
that  the  administrative  county  Avill  generally  wiu  the  clay  in  the 
mind  of  the  householder. 

To  get  rid  of  all  confusion  by  making  tlie  administrative 
county  the  only  county,  three  things  are  required  besides  time. 
The  first  is  that  the  parliamentary  areas  should  undergo  the  very 
slight  readjustment  requisite  to  make  tliem  correspond  with 
administrative  counties,  or  at  any  rate  with  the  groups  of  admini- 
strative counties  and  county  boroughs  into  wbicli  the  old  counties 
have  been  divided.  Tlie  second  is  that  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment should  instruct  the  ordnance  survey  to  recognise  frankly 
the  administrative  counties  and  county  boroughs,  to  leave  out  the 
completely  obsolete  and  absolutely  useless  hundreds,  and  to  insert 
instead  the  urban  and  rural  districts.  When  a  Government 
changes  the  system  of  weights  and  measures  it  proscribes  the 
use  of  the  old  standards.  When  our  Grovernment  changes  local 
government  boundaries,  so  far  from  forbidding  the  sale  of  maps 
showing  the  old  boundaries,  it  goes  on  for  years  itself  selling 
maps  showing  the  old  boundaries  and  no  trace  of  the  new 
boundaries.  The  Ordnance  Survey  has  never,  I  believe,  shown  a 
union  or  a  sanitary  district  other  than  a  borough  on  any  map, 
except  rough  sixpenny  county  diagrams.  The  latest  edition  of 
that  diagram  for  Oxfordshire  was  photozincographed  in  188P, 
that  is  to  say  before  the  great  remodelling  of  1888,  to  say  nothing 
of  that  of  1894. 

The  third  thing  requisite  for  preventing  confusion  about  county 
boundaries  is  that  the  registration  county,  which  never  got  into  the 
maps,  should  disappear  from  other  government  publications. 

The  reform  which  I  advocate  would  of  course  evict  it  from  the 
Registrar-General's  reports  and  the  census  returns,  and  it  wouki 
appear  to  the  ordinary  mind  that  nothing  more  is  required.  But 
the  inability  of  Government  departments  to  recogni.>e  changes  is 
phenomenal.  The  report  of  the  Census  of  1891,  which  was  cori- 
dacted  under  the  authority  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
deplores  the  existence  or  supposed  existence  of  two  counties,  the 
"ancient"  and  the  "registration"  county,  and  says,  "  when  the 
"  Local  Government  Boundaries  Commission  of  1888  was  ap- 
"  pointed,  it  was  hoped  that  some  way  would  be  found  of  causing 
"  one  or  other  of  these  two  counties  to  disappear,  so  that  the  various 
"  subordinate  local  administrative  areas  might  all  be  subdivisions  of 
"a  single  larger  unit.  But  it  has  turned  out  otherwise.  The 
"  ancient  county  and  the  registration  county  both  remain,  and  a  third 
'■  county>  called  the  adminLstrative  county,  has  been  added  to  them 
"  differing  from  each."  As  1  have  said  before,  the  ancient  county 
has  ceased  to  be  a  local  government  area,  except  where  it  coincides 
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witli  the  admimstrative  county,  and  the  registration  county  never 
was  any  county  or  local  government  division  at  all,  but  a  collection 
of  poor  law  unions  made  by  a  Government  department.  The  Local 
Government  Acts  of  1888  and  1894  have  caused  "  the  various  sub- 
'•  ordinate  local  administrative  areas  to  be  all  subdivisions  of  a 
"  larger  unit,"  viz.,  the  administrative  county  or  county  borough. 
Yet  in  the  "  Annual  Local  Taxation  Returns  " '  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  continues  to  endeavour  to  fit  the  subordinate  local 
administrative  areas  into  the  scheme  of  an  arrangement  by 
registration  counties.  The  grotesque  effect  is  to  create  a  fourth 
county,  which  we  may  call  the  "  urban  and  rural  district  county." 
To  take  an  example,  Oxfordshire,  in  the  last  Local  Government 
returns  of  urban  and  rural  district  receipts  and  expenditure,  differs 
from  the  "registration  county"  by  excluding  the  Warwickshire 
part  of  the  Chipping  Norton  union,  and  by  including  Mixbary, 
Finmere,  Chinnor,  Binsey,  and  the  Oxfordshire  part  of  the 
Faringdon  union.  It  differs  from  the  administrative  county  only 
by  including  four  rural  districts  with  an  area  of  56,133  acres  and 
a  population  of  11,206,  which  are  wholly  outside  the  administrative 
county,  and  by  excluding  three  other  rural  districts  with  an  area 
of  43,166  acres  and  population  of  10,677,  'vvhich  are  wholly  inside 
the  administrative  county.  Oxfordshire  is  not  peculiar ;  it  is  an 
absolute  rule  that  the  "urban  and  rural  district  county"  in  the 
Local  Government  Board  returns,  when  it  differs  from  the  ad- 
ministrative county,  differs  by  containing  i-ural  districts  wholly 
outside,  and  excluding  rural  districts  which  are  wholly  inside  the 
administrative  county. 

•  For  1891-95,  Part  III.  No.  9a,  Rural  District  Accounts,  and  Xo.  10, 
Parish  Council  and  Parish  Meeting  Accounts,  and  the  same  Returns  for  1895-96, 
Part  III,  Nos.  9  and  10, 
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Discussion  on  Mk.  Caxxan's  Paper. 

Mr.  a.  E.  Batemax,  C.M.G.,  said  they  first  had  to  thank 
Mr.  Cannan  for  an  excellent  paper,  which  he  was  very  glad 
to  have,  because  it  was  sometimes  said  the  management  of  the 
Society  rather  tended  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  permanent 
officials  of  the  Civil  Service.  At  any  rate  the  Grovernment 
department  members  of  the  Society  could  not  be  accused  of 
being  anxious  to  stifle  discussion  when  they  admitted  such  a 
paper  as  the  one  just  read,  because  they  had  there  present  that 
evening  three  representatives,  including  himself,  of  the  various 
departments,  who  might  almost  be  considered  as  three  prisoners 
in  the  dock. 

There  were  a  few  points  concerning  his  own  department  which 
he  would  like  to  explain.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Cannan  said  there 
was  in  Ireland  special  machinery  for  collecting  emigration  returns. 
He  did  not  think  that  was  quite  so.  The  police  counted  the 
passengers  when  they  embarked  and  disembarked,  and  put  questions 
which  people  might  answer  or  not  as  they  liked ;  there  was  no 
special  machinery.  Then  on  p.  56  he  found  a  reference  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  full  particulars  of  all  passengers  entering 
or  leaving  this  country.  It  was  not  difficult  to  count  them,  and 
the  figures  which  were  obtained  from  the  different  shipping  com- 
panies and  from  the  Belgian  government  were  doubtless  substantially 
accurate  as  to  the  numbers;  but  people  who  were  in  a  hurry  to 
get  on  board  a  steamer  say  at  Dover,  or  land  at  N^ewhaven, 
would  not  stand,  simply  in  the  cause  of  statistics,  to  be  examined 
as  to  their  nationality,  occupation,  and  various  other  things. 
Statistics  were  made  for  man,  not  men  and  women  for  statistics. 
Although  he  should  like  to  have  greater  power  to  make  those 
statistics  of  all  incomers  and  outgoers  more  complete,  they  must 
allow  for  human  nature,  and  especially  British  nature.  They 
already  got  very  full  returns  of  the  numbers  in  and  out.  The 
Board  of  Trade  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  railway  and 
shipping  companies,  and  usually  found  them  very  reasonable. 
Parliament  had  given  them  various  duties  to  perform,  and  he  did 
not  think  they  were  likely  to  refuse  the  returns  required  of  the 
yearly  movement  of  passengers.  On  p.  56,  again,  Mr.  Cannan 
said,  "  if  he  finds  that  there  has  been  a  net  immigration  of 
foreigners  to  the  number  of  say  io,ooo,  the  editor  invariably 
proceeds  to  remark  that  the  number  or  population  of  foreigners 
in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  increased  by  io,ooo,  as  if  the 
foreigner  received  immortality  from  the  health-giving  air  of  our 
islands."  They  did  not  say  the  population  had  increased  by 
1 0,000,  but  that  there  had  been  an  addition  to  the  foreign  popula- 
tion of  that  number,  which  was  quite  a  different  thing.  They  did 
not  attempt  to  go  into  the  question  whether  there  had  been 
mortality  or  births  among  those  ic,ooo. 
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^Ir.  Cannan  said  that  those  who  were  born  in  this  coiintrj  were 
not  foreigners. 

Mr.  Bateman,  continuing-,  said  that  as  to  the  complaint  on 
p.  57,  that  the  Board  of  Trade  did  not  compare  the  census  account 
of  the  foreigners  in  England  with  its  own  account  of  foreign  im- 
migration, and  show  how  far  the  two  agreed,  this  had  been  done  in 
a  memorandum  on  the  immigration  of  foreigners  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1887,  and,  so  lately  as  in  a  well  known  report  on  the 
volume  and  effect  of  Russian  immigration,  figures  had  been  com- 
pared. Then  thej  came  to  a  great  grievance,  namely,  as  regardsd 
Mr.  Cannan's  own  voyage  to  America.  The  authorities  had  given 
no  trouble  by  asking  questions  on  board,  and  yet  they  got  accurate 
particulars  which  they  had  ascertained  before  the  ship  was  allowed 
to  sail.  As  a  fact,  before  the  ship  received  her  clearance  papers 
the  list  of  emigrants  had  to  be  deposited  with  the  customs. 
Again,  on  p.  59,  he  said,  "whether  a  through  ticket  includes  a 
return  ticket  I  have  not  discovered."  On  that  he  (Mr.  Bateman) 
would  only  say,  that  the  people  who  came  with  through  tickets 
were  mostly  Russian  Jews,  who  Avere  passing  thi^ougb,  and  the 
question  did  not  arise.  They  had  barely  money  enough  to  get  one 
through  ticket;  they  did  not  think  of  returning.  On  p.  61, 
respecting  the  nationalities  of  those  born  in  various  parts  of  the 
British  Empire,  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Cannan  that  the  returns  were 
not  quite  satisfactory,  but  the  remedy  would  be  very  difficult. 
In  the  case  of  the  colonial  born,  those  figures  of  nationality  were 
not  sti'ictly  accurate.  He  did  not  know  that  it  was  ver}^  important, 
because  colonials  did  not  come  here  in  large  numbers  as  immi- 
grants, they  came  and  went,  and  there  was  perhaps  a  balance,  but 
not  a  very  large  one.  The  great  mass  of  the  figures  they  wanted 
to  have  was  the  steerage  passengei'S,  immigrants  and  emigrants ; 
the  saloon  passengers  and  people  who  went  across  to  Paris  were 
rather  beside  the  mark. 

Mr.  'N.  A.  Humphreys  protested  against  the  absence  of  any 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Registrar- General's  Office  had  the 
strongest  possible  interest  in  the  adoption  of  the  soundest  estimate 
of  population,  and  that  this  desideratum  had  been  again  and  again 
discussed  by  successive  superintendents  of  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment. Dr.  William  Farr,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Presidents  of 
the  Society,  had  recommended  and  adopted  the  system  which  Mr. 
Cannan  condemned.  He  Avas  succeeded  by  Dr.  William  Ogle, 
also  an  able  Fellow  of  the  Society,  who,  after  careful  consideration 
and  discussion  of  the  subject,  had  not  felt  justified  in  adopting 
any  other  method  of  estimate,  although  he  had  on  many  occasions 
discussed  and  critically  examined  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  of 
emigration  and  immigration,  and  had  the  advantage  of  considering 
these  returns  in  consultation  with  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  an  eminent 
public  ofiicial  and  past  President  of  this  Society.  It  was  a  fact  that 
Dr.  LongstaS"  made  an  estimate  before  the  census  in  1891,  which  was 
remarkably  near  the  truth,  but  bearing  in  mind  the  various  assump- 
tions on  Avhich  it  was  based,  the  estimate  was  little  more  than 
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a  clever  and  fortunate  guess,  and  one  whicli  a  Government  depart- 
ment would  scarcely  be  justified  in  adopting-  as  an  official  estimate. 
At  any  rate  there  v.-as  no  assurance  that  another  attempt  on  the 
same  basis  would  turn  out  as  well.  With  regard  to  the  large 
error  resulting  in  1891  from  Dr.  Fai'r's  method,  it  was  true  that 
the  enumerated  number  was  700,000  less  than  the  estimate,  but 
this  error  did  not  exceed  2^  per  cent,  on  the  enumerated  population 
of  29  millions.  Why  did  they  need  estimates  at  all  P  It  was  to 
serve  as  the  basis  for  marriage,  birth  and  death-rates,  and  it  was 
clearly  stated  in  all  the  Registrar- General's  pubUcations  that  the 
adopted  estimate  was  based  upon  a  simple  hypothesis.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Ogle  in  his  Census  Report,  that  the  maximum 
error  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years  1S81-90  only  affected  the  annual 
English  death-i-ate  by  0*22  per  1,000,  an  extent  of  error  that 
might  well  be  disregarded,  especially  as  therewere  other  disturbing- 
influences,  which  all  accustomed  to  deal  with  birth  and  death-i-ates 
were  aware  of.  The  estimate  for  England  and  Wales  w^as,  however, 
only  a  veiy  small  part  of  the  question.  The  most  perfect  statistics 
of  emigration  would  be  absolutely  useless  for  the  calculation  of 
local  death-rates,  although  no  local  death-rates  could  be  calculated 
without  some  system  for  estimating  population  in  intercensal  years, 
and  to  give  up  local  death-rates  because  it  was  difficult  to  estimate 
population  accurately,  w^ould  be  fatal  to  sanitary  progress. 

In  one  part  of  the  paper  the  author  said,  "  moreover,  they  aslc 
us  to  believe  that  the  later  years  of  a  decade  are  necessarily  more 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  population  than  the  earlier."  Did 
Mr.  Cannan  really  suppose  tha't  the  increase  in  the  population  of 
29  millions  enumerated  in  1891  was  not  really  greater  than  the 
increase  in  the  population  of  26  millions  ennumerated  in  1881  ? 
The  Registrar-General  would  be  delighted  if  the  Board  of  Trade 
would  furnish  migration  statistics  and  vouch  for  their  approximate 
accuracy ;  but  to  be  useful  those  statistics  should  be  issued  sooner 
after  the  close  of  each  year  than  was  now  the  case.  The  migration 
statistics  for  1897  had  not  yet  been  issued,  while  the  Registrar- 
General's  estimates  for  the  year  1898  had  already  been  published. 

Passing  on  to  the  London  census,  he  Avas  sorry  to  find  that 
the  reader  of  the  paper  refused  to  recognise  any  value  in  the 
next  quinquennial  census  in  London.  Speaking  w4th  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  census  process  and  its  i-esults,  he  attached  no 
importance  to  the  slight  verbal  differences  in  the  directions 
given  in  schedules  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Cannan.  It  was  possible 
that  the  objection  taken  to  the  London  census  with  regard  to 
persons  away  from  home  on  Sunday  might  have  some  validity, 
lout  he  felt  confident  that  the  result  could  not  have  been  affected 
to  any  material  extent.  The  London  census  in  1896  showed  a 
population  just  14,000  less  than  the  number  estimated  by  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  preceding  ten  years.  Mr.  Cannan  thought 
that  the  population  was  considerably  overstated,  but  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  any  tangible  ground  for  the  asserted  inaccuracy  of  tht; 
return,  and  this  quinquennial  census  Avas,  he  (Mr.  Humphreys) 
hoped,  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and  when  the  Census  Act  for 
19Ul  was  passed,  it  might  be  possible  to  convince  the  Government 
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of  the  desirability  of  having  a  quinquennial  census  for  the  whole 
of  England  and  Wales.  Nothing  short  of  that  would  be  satis- 
factory, and  if  the  period  of  guessing  could  thus  be  reduced  from 
ten  years  to  five,  it  would  largely  add  to  the  value  of  all  vital 
statistics. 

A  serious  complaint  was  made  that  the  union  was  still 
practically  the  registration  area.  Unfortunately  this  was  in- 
evitable under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  which  established  civil 
registration  in  1837.  As  to  the  suggestion  that  by  a  little 
book  keeping  the  facts  registered  in  unions  could  be  tabulated 
in  other  areas,  Mr.  Cannan  could  not  seriously  have  considered 
the  enormous  difficu^lty  of  thus  dealing  with  about  900,000  births 
and  500,000  deaths  per  annum.  The  General  Register  Office  was 
however  doing  all  that  was  possible,  as  opportunity  occurred, 
to  get  rid  of  overlapping  boundaries,  which  were  an  intolerable 
trouble  and  difficulty  to  the  Department,  and  which  undoubtedly, 
to  a  certain  extent,  depreciated  the  value  of  local  statistics.  He 
would  refer  to  the  case  of  Bristol,  which  was  now  partly  in  two 
counties,  partly  in  two  registration  divisions,  and  partly  in  four 
unions.  Changes  were  in  progress  which  would  consolidate  the 
enlarged  city  into  one  registration  district,  co-extensive  with  the 
new  Poor  Law  Union.  Many  of  the  county  boroughs  were 
moving,  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  by  Local  Government  Board 
Order,  to  make  their  boroughs  the  unit  for  Poor  Law  purposes. 
When  that  was  done  the  registration  district  would  correspond 
not  only  with  the  Poor  Law  Union  but  also  with  the  borough 
boundary.  These  changes  were  also  more  nearly  assimilating 
the  boundaries  of  the  administrative  county  and  the  registration 
county.  As  to  the  ancient  county,  he  quite  agreed  it  was  prac- 
tically dead  and  gone. 

There  was  a  charge  made  of  corruption  with  regard  to  the 
London  census  which  he  hoped  that  Mr.  Cannan  would,  on  con- 
sideration, see  fit  to  •\^'ithdraw.  He  Avas  mistaken  in  assuming 
that  the  enumerators  were  appointed  bj-  the  local  authorities. 
They  were  appointed  by  the  local  registrars,  and  while  it  was 
true  that  the  registrars  were  in  the  fiist  instance  appointed  by 
boards  of  guardians,  they  ceased  on  appointment  to  have  any  real 
connection  with  the  local  authorities,  except  to  receive  from  them 
their  registration  fees.  They  became  simply  registration  officers 
tinder  the  Registrar-General,  and  therefore  had  no  interest  what- 
ever in  the  distribution  of  the  fund  for  the  equalisation  of  rates. 
It  was  highly  desirable  that  Mr.  Cannan  should  withdraw  this 
charge  of  corruption,  which  was  entirely  unfounded,  and  might 
be  accepted  elsewhere  by  people  who  had  no  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  charge  was  justifiable. 

Mr.  G.  W.  B.  McLeod  said  that  the  figures  in  the  local  taxation 
returns  relating  to  rural  districts  were  not  now  arranged  according 
to  "union  counties."  Arrangement  according  to  "administrative" 
counties  had  not  been  possible  until,  under  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1894,  the  changes  of  area  had  been  made  which  led  to  every 
rural    district,    with   a  few    exceptions,    being   wholly   comprised 
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within  one  "administrative"  county.  Before  those  changes,  many 
rural  districts  were  in  two,  three,  or  more  administrative  counties, 
but  none  were  in  more  than  one  "union"  county.  In  the  Local 
Taxation  Returns  for  1896-97,  which  were  at  present  passing 
through  the  press,  the  urban  and  rural  districts  were  arranged 
according  to  "  administrative  "  counties. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ac  WORTH  said  that  he  had  a  personal  connection  not 
long  ago  with  what  he  thought  was  the  champion  illustration  of 
our  demographic  statistics  as  at  present  existing.  Some  eight  or 
nine  years  ago  he  was  living  in  Dulwich.  There  he  found  himself 
as  a  matter  of  fact  in  a  small  portion  of  Streatham,  and  accordingly 
became  a  member  of  the  Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Board  of 
Guardians.  He  was  then  elected  by  his  neighbours  as  their 
representative  on  the  first  County  Council  for  the  Dulwich  division 
of  the  parish  of  Cambei'well.  Part  of  that  division  was  constituted 
by  Penge,  which  Mr.  Cannan  had  passed  over  in  a  manner  which 
he  ventured  to  think  was  not  in  proportion  to  its  real  importance, 
because  Penge  was  in  the  cricket  county  of  Kent,  in  the  registration 
county  of  Surrey,  and  in  the  administiative  county  of  London.  As 
a  Local  Government  unit  dealing  with  areas  smaller  than  counties, 
Penge  was  for  Parliamentary  and  also  County  Council  purposes  in 
Camberwell ;  for  the  purpose  of  the  Metropolitan  Management 
Act  it  was  in  Lewisham ;  for  the  purpose  of  the  Poor  Law,  Penge 
was  in  Croydon  ;  for  the  purpose  of  Police  and  the  County  Court, 
Penge  was  in  Lambeth  ;  for  the  purj^ose  of  the  School  Board,  it 
was  in  Greenwich  ;  and  he  believed,  though  he  was  not  absolutely 
certain,  the  Post  Office  put  it  in  Norwood.  He  was  far  from 
suggesting  that  it  was  altogether  typical,  but  he  did  think  anyone 
who  had  to  do  with  Local  Government  statistics  must  have 
constantl}^  wished  that  he  could  impress  the  House  of  Commons 
with  the  fact  that  the  reconstruction  of  areas  was  a  point  of  real 
primaxy  importance  in  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  Local 
Government.  Mr.  Humphreys  had  just  spoken  about  Bristol. 
The  Bedminster  Union  having  been  taken  into  Bristol,  he  trusted 
it  would  be  possible  in  future  for  people  interested  in  poor  law 
statistics  to  have  some  idea  of  the  state  of  pauperism  in  Bristol. 
No  one  knew,  for  example,  anything  about  the  pauperism  statistics 
of  Liverpool  unless  they  had  local  knowledge  which  told  them 
what  portion  of  the  city  population  was  in  Liverpool  and  what 
portion  in  West  Derby.  Nobody  knew  anything  about  the  statistics 
of  Manchester  unless  they  happened  to  know  about  Chorlton  and 
other  places,  and  so  it  went  on  Avith  every  important  town  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  As  he  listened  to  Mr.  Humphreys's  explanation, 
he  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  old  German  saying,  "  Das  Beste 
ist  der  Feind  des  gutes."  They  could  see  there  was  a  risk  of  error 
in  estimates,  and  they  knew  also  that  Government  departments 
very  naturally  objected  to  any  responsibility  Avhich  was  avoidable, 
but  Government  returns  would  really  be  more  valuable  if  some- 
body would  sometimes  take  the  responsibility  of  making  an 
estimate,  and  publishing  it  as  an  estimate.  Statisticians  wou^d 
then  know  that  it  had  been  made  by  the  most  competent  authorities 
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with  access  to  the  best  sources  of  information,  and  that  it  could 
be  relied  on,  not  for  complete  accuracy,  but  as  being  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  available. 

Major  Craigie  paid  that  they  were  all  very  much  obliged  to 
3Ir.  Cannan  for  the  paper  which  he  had  brought  before  the  meet- 
ing, and  which,  even  it"  it  took  more  or  less  the  form  of  an  attack 
on  several  official  departments,  was  a  very  legitimate  criticism, 
which  they  were  always  ready  to  welcome,  in  order  that  they  might 
hear  these  questions  threshed  out.  It  was  an  advantage  to  those 
who  were  dealing  with  official  statistics,  to  hear  the  views  of  those 
who  looked  at  them  with  absolute  freedom,  and  with  no  hampering 
responsibility,  from  another  and  an  outside  point  of  view.  It  Avas 
now  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  he  himself  had  first  w^ritten  and 
spoken  on  one  of  the  particular  points  of  this  paper,  the  co-ordination 
and  amalgamation  of  our  confused  local  areas.  Therefore,  when  he 
heard  Mr.  Cannan,  he  did  so  with  a  little  feeling  of  despair,  because 
there  was  a  time,  many  years  ago,  when  he  had  hoped  that  a  great 
simplification  in  existing  areas  would  be  effected  in  connection  with 
the  changes  in  county  government,  biit  the  local  interests  w^hich 
had  grown  up  round  the  union  areas  retarded  any  thorough 
settlement,  and  although  a  good  deal  had  been  done,  old  reformers 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  pi-ogress 
made  in  the  direction  of  unity.  It  was  unfortunate  again,  as 
had  been  often  bel'ore  shown,  that  the  occupation  statistics  of  our 
census  did  not  show  the  occupations  of  the  people  in  the  areas  iu 
wdiich  other  important  statistics  were  grouped.  That  subject  had 
been  lately  brought  before  two  Royal  Commissions,  first  the 
Labour  Commission,  and  secondly,  the  Commission  on  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Little's  instructive  tables  in  the  Labour  Commission  Report 
showed  how  widely  dilTerent  were  the  ai-eas  of  the  counties  iu 
which  the  distribution  of  land  w^itli  the  difi^erent  crops,  was  shown 
from  the  other  counties  bearing  identical  names  wherein  the 
census  numbers  of  farmers  or  labourers  were  gi'ouped.  It  was 
thus  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  compare  the  number  of 
labourers  or  of  farmers  iu  any  given  county  or  area  with  the 
acreage  of  grass  or  arable  land,  or  to  discover  the  relation  of  the 
aggregate  agricultural  population  to  the  number  of  individual 
holdings.  Of  course  the  crux  of  the  situation  was  the  rejection 
or  acceptance  of  the  union  as  the  governing  area,  with  the  groups 
called  union  or  registration  counties.  As  ^Iv.  Humphreys  pointed 
out,  the  complication  of  areas  was  the  result  of  legislative  enact- 
ment, not  administrative  perversity.  The  union  was  by  Act  of 
Parliament  made  the  basis  of  population  returns,  so  that  the 
Registrar-General's  department  had  no  option  in  the  matter. 
The  meeting  probably  hardly  realised  the  extent  to  which  since 
189-i  the  parish  and  sanitary  areas  were  gradually  being  altered. 
Voluminous  notices  of  these  changes  w-ere  recorded  iu  the  Survey 
Branch  of  the  Board  of  Agi'iculturc.  He  would  like  to  say  on 
behalf  of  his  own  department,  that  some  of  Mr.  Cannan's  strictures 
hardly  applied,  as  the  maps  pi-epared  by  the  Orduance  Survey 
were  really  not  quite  so  defective  in  the  matter  of  boundaries  as 
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Mr.  Caunau  itnagiaed.  He  was  not  quite  certain  wliicli  series  of 
maps  he  referred  to,  but  if  he  alluded  to  the  6-inch  or  to  the 
25-inch  map  he  thouo^ht  he  would  find  there  the  boundaries  to 
Avhich  he  referred  fully  laid  down.  The  author  probably  relied 
on  the  I -inch. 

ilr.  Caxxax  said  he  specially  referred  to  the  i-incli  inap,  but 
also  to  an  index  map  of  Oxfordshire  of  the  6-inch  map  which  he 
had  T'ccently  bought,  and  which  gave  none  of  the  boundaries  he 
had  mentioned.  Thirdly,  he  referred  to  the  6d.  diagrams,  which 
had  not  been  altered. 

Major  Ceaigie  said  the  new  6-inch  map  contained  the  boundaries 
of  the  urban  sanitary  districts,  in  every  case  showing  the  adminis- 
trative county.  The  older  maps  were  now  being  revised,  but  this 
was  an  operation  which  could  not  proceed  very  rapidly.  The 
Survey  Department  introduced  corrections  in  the  maps  from  time 
to  tinie  as  revision  was  carx'ied  out,  but  this  could  only  be  done 
slowly,  and  it  was  obvious  existing  maps  could  not  be  called  in 
and  cancelled  on  the  occurrence  of  every  change  of  boundary. 

Mr.  R.  Price-Williams  had  heard  with  great  regret  the 
allusion  to  the  existence  of  bias  on  the  part  of  the  enumerators  in 
the  recent  census  of  London,  and  as  ilr.  I^oel  Humphreys  had 
clearly  explained  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  such  a  statement, 
he  hoped  the  writer  of  the  paper  would  withdraw  it.  He  also 
regretted  to  find  that  the  x'ecent  census  of  1896  did  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  ths  writer  of  the  paper,  whereas  he  (Mr. 
Price- Williams)  hoped  it  was  the  prelude  to  a  quinquennnial 
census  of  the  Kingdom.  With  regard  to  the  constant  changes  in 
the  areas,  he  must  admit  that  that  of  the  rural  and  urban  districts 
constituted  a  great  source  of  complexity  and  difficulty  in  con- 
tinuing his  investigations  in  relation  to  the  growth  of  population 
in  dilferent  districts,  during  the  last  decade  of  1891,  in  connection 
with  previous  papers  he  had  read  on  the  popu.lation  of  England 
and  Wales  and  the  population  of  London. 

Sir  RoBEPa'  GiFFEX  recognised  the  importance  of  the  criti- 
cisms which  Mr.  Cannan  had  made,  but  he  thought,  afc  the  same 
time,  that  the  value  of  a  good  many  of  his  observations  lay  in 
this :  that  he  had  called  attention  to  the  real  difficulties  in  getting 
official  statistics  put  in  quite  as  ship-shape  a  form  as  a  student 
would  like  to  see  them,  A  great  many  of  the  alterations  which 
seemed  desirable  could  not  be  effected  without  legislation,  whilst 
legislation  on  these  subjects  was  practically  impossible.  He  was 
led  to  think  of  that  a  good  deal  in  connection  with  the  statistics  of 
emigration  and  immigration.  Like  Mr.  Cannan,  he  had  been  a 
traveller  between  this  country  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
same  kind  of  observation  had  occurred  to  him  as  had  occurred  to 
Mr.  Cannan,  namely,  where  did  the  people  who  made  the  returns 
to  the  Government  get  their  information  with  regard  to  the 
passengers  ?     He  was  not  surprised  at  all  with  reference  to  our 
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own  returns  as  to  outward  passengers  given  to  the  Government, 
because  he  knew  that  the  information  was  obtained  before  the 
passengers  went  on  board  the  ship  at  alL  He  was  surprised, 
however,  at  the  elaborate  returns  made  to  the  United  States 
Government,  for  he  thought  a  good  deal  of  the  information  which 
the  Government  professed  to  obtain  was  certainly  not  obtained  in 
former  years  at  least,  whatever  might  be  the  case  now,  from  the 
passengers  themselves,  and  nobody  else  could  have  given  it.  As 
regards  our  own  emigration  statistics,  one  chief  part  of  them  was 
made  up  from  returns  which  were  not  required  by  the  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  statistics.  They  were  the  returns  required  by 
the  Passenger  Acts,  and  were  primarily  required  for  administrative 
purposes.  That  they  had  been  adopted  in  some  degree  for  statis- 
tical purposes,  in  his  opinion,  was  really  a  credit  to  the  statistical 
work  of  the  Board  of  Trade  which  had  to  do  with  them,  and  not 
a  discredit,  because  they  were  using  the  best  materials  at  their 
command.  In  addition  they  had  supplemented  that  information 
by  getting  a  great  deal  of  additional  information  from  merchants 
and  shipowners.  How  to  improve  that  without  legislation  was 
really  the  problem,  and  he  thought  Mr.  Cannan  must  admit  that, 
legislation  being  practically  impossible,  the  remarkable  thing  was 
that  the  statistics  could  be  used  for  so  many  purposes  as  they  were 
now  used  for.  When  it  was  a  question  of  legislation  again,  another 
point  had  to  be  considered :  it  was  quite  possible  to  have  a  great 
many  elaborate  statistics  on  a  great  many  subjects  if  expense  was 
no  object,  but  if,  for  all  reasonable  purposes,  the  requisite  in- 
formation was  obtained,  was  it  worth  going  to  that  expense  ? 
They  must  all  remember  what  Quetelet  said  long  ago  about 
superfluous  and  unnecessary  statistics,  about  making  statistics  of 
such  facts  as  the  relative  number  of  people  stepping  out  in  the 
morning  with  the  right  or  the  left  foot  first !  The  same  thing 
applied  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all  statistics,  and  it  was 
not  of  much  use  to  point  out  that  in  certain  things  greater 
accuracy  might  be  obtained,  when  in  fact  the  statistics  were  already 
sufficiently  accurate  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
required,  and  to  obtain  a  greater  degi^ee  of  accuracy  would  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  ConEN  said  that  when  Parliament  came  to  closer  quarters, 
if  it  ever  did,  with  many  of  the  sociological  questions  chattered 
about  at  the  last  general  election,  questions  relating  to  the 
cheapening  of  deferred  annuities  for  our  labouring  population, 
questions  relating  to  unemployed  persons  and  to  regularity  of 
school  attendance,  and  even  in  certain  contingencies  to  national 
defence,  &c.,  it  would  discover  the  absolute  necessity  of  reviewing 
the  whole  machinery  in  England  for  collecting  statistics  of  the 
movement  and  particulars  of  population.  He  thought  he  was 
correct  in  saying  our  country  was  alone  in  Europe  in  having  very 
incomplete  records  in  regard  to  its  population.  He  felt  sure  that 
whenever  they  came  to  deal  with  any  of  these  sociological  problems 
to  which  he  referred,  there  would  be  needed  arrangements  for  the 
better    identification    and    more    complete    enumeration    of    our 
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population.  Probably  the  very  first  thing  that  would  be  found  to 
be  necessary  would  be  a  scheme  for  setting  up  not  merely  fuller 
or  more  inquisitorial  inquiries  at  the  port  of  arrival,  but  a  system 
of  local  record  offices  throughout  the  country,  which  he  hoped 
would  not  be  connected  in  England  with  police  ao-encies.  He 
joined  in  urging  Mr.  Cannan  to  reconsider  his  comments  as  to  the 
liability  to  error  with  regard  to  the  enumeration  of  the  London 
quinquennial  census  ;  he  did  not  think  it  was  customary  in  the 
paper  of  a  scientific  society  to  suggest  corruption  with  no  other 
justification  than  the  hypothesis  that  it  might  be  perhaps  remotely 
to  the  interest  of  the  enumerators  to  be  corrupted. 

Mr.  H.  F.  T.  Burgess  said  that  the  author  apparently  wished 
to  see  the  statistical  areas  increased  as  the  population  of  the  towns 
increased.  He  did  not  know  whether  that  would  entail  a  con- 
tinual moving  or  shifting  of  boundaries,  but  this  point  must  be 
looked  at  from  a  geographical  point  of  view,  so  that  the  geograpi- 
cal  student  of  the  future  might  be  able  to  trace  the  movement  of 
population  from  one  place  to  another.  During  the  past  hundred 
years  the  distribution  of  population  in  the  country  had  been 
greatly  altered  by  the  growth  of  manufactures.  The  formation 
of  subdivisions  was  also  a  very  important  point. 

The  Chaikmax  (Mr.  C.  S.  Loch)  said  he  was  much  interested  in 
this  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  poor  law  relief,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  of  great  service  if  they  had  various  groupings 
of  unions  which  would  really  represent  what  might  be  called 
populous  areas.  It  had  been  admitted  that  they  ought  to  work 
towards  accepted  single  areas  and  subdivisions,  and  it  was  rather 
discouraging  to  be  told  that  nothing  was  possible  in  the  way  of 
legislation  ;  but  he  certainly  did  not  think  it  would  be  right  to 
adopt  that  position.  If  it  were  not  impossible,  but  only  difficult, 
that  Society,  and  students  of  statistics  generally,  should  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  get  the  necessary  alterations  made.  The 
demand  for  statistical  information  might  originally  have  been  due 
to  the  requirements  of  local  administration.  Now,  however,  the 
data  were  of  value  from  the  point  of  view  of  statistics  generally, 
over  and  above  any  service  that  they  might  render  to  local 
administrators.  The  discussion  might  well  have  some  practical 
outcome.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  would  be  well  if  the 
Council  of  the  Society  were  to  consider  whether  steps  could  not 
be  taken  to  make  such  changes  as  would,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
authorities,  seem  really  desirable. 

Mr.  Caxxax,  in  reply,  said  he  thought  the  mere  numbers  of 
immigrants  and  emigrants  given  by  the  Board  of  Trade  were 
correct  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  had  said  as  much 
in  the  paper.  He  did  not  propose  that  they  should  have  any 
special  an^angement  for  counting  ship  passengers ;  what  he  meant 
was  that  Parliament  ought  to  put  the  law  under  which  the  Board 
of  Trade  worked  into  what  Sir  Robert  Giffen  called  ship-shape 
form,  and  enable  the  Board  to  be  reasonably  secure  of  getting  the 
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information  desired  without  being  so  dependent  on  the  eourtesy 
of  private  persons.  Considering  the  actual  state  of  the  law,  as 
described  in  the  paper,  he  thought  great  credit  was  due  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  its  statistics  as  to  the  mere  numbers  of 
immigrants  and  emigrants,  but  he  did  not  think  a  good  case  was 
made  out  for  the  nationalities  as  collected  by  the  Board.  He 
scarcely  understood  Mr.  Bateman's  view  as  to  what  constituted 
nationality.  He  had  said  that  the  Board  of  Trade  was  correct  in 
describing  him  as  an  Englishman,  and  he  still  thought  so,  as  he 
was  a  British  subject  domiciled  in  England.  But  in  Mr.  Bateman's 
view  the  Boai-d  of  Trade  was  Avrong.  inasmnch  as  he  was  the  son 
of  a  native  of  Scotland  and  born  in  Portuguese  territory.  It  was 
said  hj  Sir  Robert  Giflen,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Bateman,  that  the 
passenger  lists  wei'e  made  before  the  people  went  on  board. 
But  did  that  apply  to  immigrants  as  well  as  emigrants  ?  The 
particulars  with  regard  to  nationalities,  conjugal  condition,  and 
occupations  of  both  immigrants  and  emigrants  were,  he  maintained, 
imaginary.  The  shipping  agents  had  no  means  of  knowing  any- 
thing about  liimself  except  what  was  put  on  his  ticket,  viz.,  his 
address,  whether  adult  or  child,  and  probably  his  sex.  The  ticket 
might  easily  be  made  to  give  more  information,  but  at  present,  if 
the  information  in  question  was  not  obtained  on  board  ship,  it  was 
certain  they  could  not  possess  it. 

He  agreed  with  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  it  was  a  mistake  to  ask 
for  too  many  particulars.  The  only  additional  thing  he  asked 
for  was  the  collect'on  of  separate  nationality  (or,  preferably, 
country  of  birth)  statistics  in  regard  to  the  migration  to  and 
from  non-European  countries,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  poor 
European  immigrants.  In  return  for  this  very  small  addition 
he  proposed  that  a  good  many  of  the  columns  in  the  schedule 
of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  should  be  left  out  as  useless, 
so  that  he  was  really  asking  for  less  rather  than  more.  No 
one  had  defended,  or  could  possibly  defend,  the  division  of  all 
passengers  into  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  foreign.  With  regard 
to  the  rejection  of  the  Board  of  Trade  figures  by  the  Registrar- 
General,  it  was  said  that  the  Registrar-General  had  gone  into 
the  subject  with  Sir  Robert  Gitfen,  who  admitted  these  figures 
were  not  sufficiently  trustworthy  to  base  an  estimate  upon.  He 
gathered  that  was  some  time  ago.  The  figures  had  certainly  been 
enormously  improved  in  recent  years,  and  he  should  think  that 
opinion  might  have  been  perfectly  correct  at  the  time  but  not 
correct  now.  Statistics  as  to  the  nationality  of  migrants,  whether 
correct  or  incorrect,  obviously  had  notliing  to  do  with  an  estimate 
of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  even  its  distribution 
between  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  A  genuine  estimate 
for  Ireland  was  already  made  by  the  Irish,  and  accepted  by  the 
English  Registrar-General,  and  the  distribution  of  the  population 
of  Great  Britain  between  England  and  Scotland  offered  no  greater 
difficulty  than  the  distribution  of  the  population  of  England 
between  different  English  counties.  He  was  surprised  at  the 
objection  that  the  information  about  the  population  of  the  whole 
country  would  not  tell  the  population  of  the  localities.     This  was 
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obviously  true,  but  the  estimates  of  the  population  of  the  localities 
had  to  be  made  up  from  the  estimate  of  the  population  of  the 
whole  coQutry  somehow,  and  the  method  adopted  need  not  bo 
affected  in  the  least  by  the  proposed  change.  However,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  notorious  that  the  present  system  was  very 
inaccurate  as  regarded  localities.  He  would  give  one  instance  of 
this  inaccuracy,  for  which  he  had  reason  to  be  thankful.  Oxford 
was  a  county  borough,  although  it  was  not  in  the  Local  Govei-n- 
raent  Act,  1888,  and  had  a  population  of  under  50,000  at  the 
census  of  1891.  The  estimate  of  population  approved  by  the 
Registrar- General  and  accepted  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  Parliament,  put  the  population  at  53,000,  although  it  turned 
out  to  be  only  45,742  two  years  after. 

Mr.  Humphreys  objected  to  his  saying  that  the  system  made 
the  increase  of  population  greater  in  the  last  five  years  than  in 
the  first  five  years  of  each  decade,  and  suggested  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  it  should  be  so.  He  could  not  see  any  necessity  for 
it  at  all.  If  the  increase  of  population  in  ench  of  two  decades  was 
3,000,000,  he  could  not  conceive  why  they  should  suppose  that  the 
increases  in  the  second  halves  of  the  decades  were  greater  than 
those  in  the  first  halves. 

Mr.  Humphreys  said,  if  there  was  an  increase  of  3,000,000 
during  a  decade,  it  seemed  obvious  thnt  the  annual  increase  must 
be  greater  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  years  of  such  period. 

Mr.  Caxxan  said  that  it -was  so,  but  the  assumption  of  a 
uniform  annual  percentage  of  increase  was  wrong.  The  absolute 
increase  between  1881  and  1891  was  actually  rather  less  than  the 
absolute  increase  between  1871  and  1881,  and  that  being  so  it  was 
obvious  they  could  not  suppose  the  increase  in  the  second  five 
years  of  each  decade  to  be  greater  than  in  the  first.  If  the  rate 
of  increase  happened  to  be  decreasing,  the  increase  in  the  second 
five  years  might  be  equal  to  or  less  than  that  in  the  first  five  years. 
He  had  been  accused  of  not  giving  Government  departments  the 
credit  of  being  engaged  in  consideration  of  these  questions.  He 
had  no  doubt  they  were  being  considered,  and  he  had  hopes  of 
seeing  some  results  of  that  consideration.  It  had  been  suggested 
that  various  local  authorities  were  moving  in  favour  of  unification 
of  areas,  but  he  did  not  think  it  ought  to  be  left  to  local  authori- 
ties ;  if  it  were,  they  would  never  arrive  at  it.  He  was  sorry  that 
he  had  made  one  or  two  statements  with  regard  to  the  Ordnar.co 
Survey  which  were  out  of  date,  but  Avas  glad  to  hear  from  Major 
Craigie  that  his  suggestion  had  been  to  a  great  extent  already 
adopted.  At  the  same  time  he  would  not  pretend  to  be  satisfied 
till  all  the  administrative  counties  (from  the  Soke  of  Peterborough 
upwards),  the  county  boroughs,  and  the  urban  and  rural  districts 
appeared  on  the  i-inch  map,  which  might  be  called  the  map  of 
the  people,  as  all  other  common  maps  were  copied  from  it.  Ho 
was  also  glad  to  hear  that  the  Local  Government  Board  did  not 
intend  to  adhere  to  the  curious  arrangement  of  rural  districts 
adopted  for  the  first  quarter  of  1895.     It  had  occurred  to  him 
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that  the  arrangement  might  be  tempoi"ary,  but  he  had  been  unable 
to  find  any  reason  whatever  for  its  temporary  adoption.  Lastly, 
as  to  the  London  census,  several  speakers  had  asked  him  to  with- 
draw the  charge  o£  corruption,  but  it  was  perfectly  well  known 
that  a  census  in  which  the  returns  of  the  population  had  some 
influence  on  grants  from  the  central  government  to  the  localities 
would  be  corrupt. 

Mr.  Humphreys  said  the  enumerators  were  not  always  local 
people,  and  there  was  no  connection  between  them  and  the  local 
authorities  which  could  influence  them  to  give  corrupt  returns. 

Mr.  Cannan  said  it  was  quite  sufficient  if  the  enumerators 
were  generally  local  people,  and  often  persons  ordinarily  in  the 
employment  of  local  authorities.  He  had  no  doubt  that  a  great 
many  people  had  been  incorrectly  entered  owung  to  the  doubtful 
clause  on  the  top  of  the  schedules.  When  a  man  had  an  interest 
in  counting  a  person  about  whom  there  was  some  doubt,  he  would 
do  so  unless  he  belonged  to  the  abnormally  conscientious  minority. 

Note  suhsequently  added  by  Mr.  Caiman. 

The  question  raised  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  London  Census 
of  1896  is  not  of  miich  importance  in  relation  to  the  general 
purpose  of  the  paper,  and  it  is  therefore  natural  that  some 
speakers  in  the  discussion  which  followed  should  have  been 
surprised  that  I  insisted  on  pressing  my  point  against  it.  Perhaps 
I  may  be  allowed  to  explain  here  that  under  the  Equalisation  of 
Kates  Act  the  same  incentive,  whatever  its  force,  to  reckoning  as 
large  a  population  as  possible  wdll  be  brought  into  play  in  every 
London  district,  not  only  at  every  intermediate  London  census,  but 
also  at  evei'y  general  census.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  that,  unless 
a  timely  protest  is  made,  the  system  of  distributing  common 
funds  according  to  population  may  be  extended  from  London  to 
the  country,  where  local  feeling  is  more  highly  developed  'than  in 
London.  The  genuine  alai-m  which  I  feel  at  this  prospect  must 
be  my  excuse,  if  I  am  really  to  be  held  to  have  libelled  human 
nature  by  the  suggestion  that  on  the  whole  enumerators  will  be 
likely  to  give  their  own  localities  the  preference  in  all  doubtful 
cases. 

How  unjust  and  inexpedient  inequality  of  rates  should  be 
removed,  is  a  political  rather  than  a  statistical  question,  but  it  is, 
T  liope,  permissible  to  express  my  hope  that  the  influence  of  all 
Fellows  of  the  Society  will  be  used  against  a  method  which  throws 
suspicion  on  the  most  important  of  all  statistical  data,  the  census 
enumeration. 
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I. — Introductory . 

The  recerit  proposals  of  the  American  Currency  Commissioners 
on  the  bimetalh'c  question,  led  to  a  considerable  discussion  on  the 
subject  in  the  magazines  and  daily  pa2^ers,  which  unfortunately 
resulted  in  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  fresh  light  being  thrown 
on  the  question  of  bimetallism. 

It  has  been  generally  admitted  both  by  monometallists  and 
bimetal  lists  for  some  time  past,  more  especially  since  the  Gold  and 
Silver  Commission  of  1887,  that  the  open  mints  of  America  and 
the  Latin  Union  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  parity  of  exchange 
between  gold  and  silver  for  a  long  series  of  years,  thus  admitting 
the  practicability  of  the  theory  of  bimetallism  tinder  certain 
conditions. 

The  recent  discussions  brought  to  light  the  fact  of  a  practical 
unanimity  between  monometallists  and  bimetallists  in  considering 
that,  whatever  other  nations  may  do,  the  United  Kingdom  must 
retain  her  single  gold  standard  at  all  costs,  but  as  regai'ds  the 
advisability  or  wisdom  of  Great  Britain  encouraging  other  nations 
to  establish  bimetallism,  nothing  satisfactory  was  arrived  at ;  and 
it  still  seems  to  be  an  open  question  whether  bimetallism  at  an 3^ 
ratio  would  be  of  real  benefit  to  the  country. 

g2 
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The  Indian  Government  rejected  their  share  in  the  proposals, 
on  the  e:round  that  the  pi'oposed  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  was 
unsuitable  to  India,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  ratio  of 
15^  of  silver  to  i  of  gold  at  the  present  time  would  seriously 
damage  Indian  trade  for  many  years  to  come,  and  for  the  time 
being  bring  ruin  and  disaster.  It  is  not,  however,  proposed  to 
discuss  the  question  of  policy  in  this  paper,  but  to  ascertain  if  the 
proposals  of  the  American  Commissioners  were  practicable  from  a 
statistical  point  of  view,  accepting  such  statistics  as  are  available, 
find  di\awing  deductions  from  these  in  order  to  arrive  at  some 
practical  decision. 

II. — The  Bimetallic  Proposals. 

The  proposals  of  the  American  Commissioners  were  as 
follows  : — 

1.  The  opening  of  the  Indian  mints,  and  the  repeal  of  the  order 
making  the  r  overeign  legal  tender  in  India. 

2.  The  placing  of  one-fifth  of  the  bullion  in  the  issue  depart- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  England  in  silver. 

8.  (a.)  The  raising  of  the  legal  tender  limit  of  silver  to, 
say  10/. 

(b.)  The  issue  of  205.  notes  based  on  silver  which  shall  be 
legal  tender. 

4.  An  agreement  to  coin  annually  io,ooo,oooZ.  of  silver.  (Pre- 
sent silver  coinage  average  for  five  years  about  1,000,000^.,  less 
annual  withdrawal  of  worn  and  defaced  coin  for  recoinage  about 
350,000/.) 

Alternative  Projoosal.— Agreement  to  purchase  each  year 
10,000,000/.  in  silver  at  coinage  value. 

5.  The  opening  of  English  mints  to  the  coinage  of  rupees,  and 
of  a  British  dollar  which  shall  be  full  legal  tender  in  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  other  silver  standard  colonies,  and  legal  tender  in 
the  United  Kingdom  to  the  limit  of  silver  legal  tender. 

G.  Action  by  the  colonies,  and  coinage  of  silver  in  Egypt. 

7.  Something  having  the  general  scope  of  the  Huskisson  plan. 

If  England  consented  to  these  conditions  the  United  States  and 
Finance  were  to  open  their  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  a 
ratio  of  I5|-  :  i. 

The  British  Government,  supporting  the  Government  of  India, 
rejected  the  proposals  offered  to  them,  and  the  matter  then  ended. 
It  may  be  assumed,  however,  tliat,  if  encouragement  had  been  given, 
other  European  nations  would  have  been  consulted,  and  asked  to 
make  similar  concessions,  if  unable  to  actually  open  their  mints  to 
silver.  But  it  docs  not  follow  that  any  nation,  except  Belgium, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Greece,  the  sister  countries  of  France  in  the 
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uow  defunct  Latin  Union,  avIio  presumably  would  have  been  forced 
to  follow  France,  would  liave  consented  to  the  proposals  made  to 
them,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  assurance  to  the  contrary,  the  onlv 
practicable  way  to  inquire  into  the  matter  is  to  consider  the 
question  as  it  stands  before  us,  the  consenting  parties  consisting- 
only  of  the  United  States,  the  Latin  Union,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  (as  regards  India). 

Of  the  conditions  required  of  England,  No.  4  may  be  dismissed 
at  once  ;  it  was  probably  only  suggested  in  order  that  something 
of  importance  might  be  conceded  if  it  was  found  that  the  country 
was  anxious  for  bimetallism.  The  imports  and  exports  of  silver 
into  and  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  twenty-five  years 
ending  1895  show  a  net  export  of  475,000/.  (see  Statement  7),  so 
that  a  net  import  of  io,ooo,oooZ.  for  a  sei-ies  of  years  would 
obviously  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  gold  standard  of  the  country. 

Conditions  2,  3,  5,  and  6  would  probably  have  had  a  very 
inappreciable  effect  on  the  absorption  of  silver,  though  the  moi^al 
effect  might  have  assisted  in  establishing  the  metal,  and  the  only 
condition  which  it  seems  necessary  to  consider  in  tin's  connection 
is  No.  1,  the  reopening  of  the  Indian  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of 
silver,  coupled  with  a  similar  action  on  the  part  of  France  and  the 
United  States.  What  we  now  propose  to  consider  therefore  is 
whether  these  three  open  mints -would  be  able  to  maintain  a  parity 
between  silver  and  gold  at  a  ratio  of  15^:1,  i.e..  accepting  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gresham  law  that  the  cheaper  Avill  drive  the  dearer 
circulating  medium  out  of  a  countrj^  whether  the  stock  of  gold  in 
France  and  America  is  suflBcient  to  pay  for  the  silver  which  would 
be  poured  into  the  two  countries  in  exchange  for  gold  at  15^=  i  • 
If  this  stock  is  sufficient,  it  is  clear  that  the  parity  can  be  main- 
tained, at  all  events  for  the  time  ;  if  insufficient,  it  is  equally  clear 
that  the  two  countries  would  eventually  become  silver  countines, 
the  price  of  silver  would  gradually  fall  from  its  bimetallic  value 
to  its  cost  of  production  value,  and  the  scheme  would  prove  a 
failure. 

III. — Method  of  Procedure. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  decision  on  the  point,  it  is  necessary 
(1)  to  ascertain  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  ;  (2)  to 
locate  this  production,  gold  and  silver  separately,  and  (3)  to 
estimate  what  portion  is  available  for  exchange,  gold  into  silver,  or 
silver  into  gold,  in  each  countr}'  concerned. 

IV. — The  Production  of  the  Precious  Metals. 

The  details  of  the  production  of  the  world  in  both  metals  is 
well  known.     The  figures,  beginning  with  1493,  were  commenced 
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by  the  late  Professor  Soetbeer,  and  have  for  many  years  been 
continued,  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  U.S.A.,  and  the  annual 
publications  issued  by  the  Secretary  to  the  United  States  Treasury 
give  full  particulars.  Regarding  his  estimates,  Dr.  Soetbeer  said  : 
"  These  figures  are  considerably  within  the  facts,  but  are  not  to  be 
"  considered  in  any  way  exact." 


V. — The  Location  of  the  Precious  Metals. 

As  regards  the  present  location  of  the  metals  produced,  it  seems 
practically  impossible  to  locate  the  production  of  each  metal  with 
any  accuracy  before  1851,  and  it  is  proposed  therefore  to  take  tbe 
circulation  in  each  country,  based  on  the  metallic  reserve  in  the 
banks,  so  far  as  it  is  p®ssible  to  obtain  the  figures,  starting 
from  1850.  We  may  assume  that,  after  allowing  for  the  circu- 
lation in  that  year,  tbe  great  bulk  of  tlie  previous  production 
of  gold,  and  to  some  extent  of  silver,  excluding  tbe  east,  has  by 
this  time  been  absorbed  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  its  further 
use  as  an  exchange  commodity  at  market  bullion  rates. 

The  production  and  movements  of  the  metals  from  1850  to 
1873  will  next  be  dealt  with.  It  is  of  importance  that  this  period 
should  be  treated  in  some  detail,  because  of  the  great  discoveries 
of  both  metals  which  have  been  made  since  1850.  The  location  of 
gold  and  silver  especially  during  this  period  must  to  some  extent 
be  an  estimate,  as  figures  for  all  countries  are  not  published,  and 
indeed  in  many  cases  no  account  of  the  movement  of  metals  was 
kept.  Where  an  estimate  is  necessary  it  will  be  based  on  any 
information  available  as  a  guide,  and  where  no  such  information 
can  be  obtained  it  will  be  based  on  the  probabilities  of  the  case. 
In  most  cases,  however,  approximate  figures  can  be  ascertained  by 
the  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  been  the  centi'e 
of  the  precious  metal  trade  for  many  years,  the  holdings  of  the 
banks,  &c. 

Dr.  Soetbeer,  in  his  "  Materialien "  (1886),  stated:  "It  is 
"  perfectly  true  that  no  statistics  are  better  than  false  statistics, 
"  but  we  have  here  to  deal  not  with  false  statistics,  but  with 
"  estimates  and  compilations,  by  which,  though  with  wide  limits 
"  of  error,  we  try  to  get  near  the  truth,  and  which  are  no  more 
"  open  to  the  charge  of  over  statement  than  to  that  of  under 
"  statement." 

From  the  year  1871  to  1895  fairly  accurate  figures  have  been 
published  for  most  countries,  and  in  preparing  the  statement  of 
imports  and  exports  given  in  this  paper  the  figures  have  been  com- 
piled from  the  various  sources  available.  The  figures  for  this 
period  form  the  chief  factor  in  the  quantity  of  the  metals  avail- 
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able  for  export  at  the  present  time,  and  they  are  accordingly  given 
in  detail  year  by  year. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  following  : — 

1.  The  estimated  circulation  of  gold  and  silver  in  January,  1851. 

2.  The  net  import  or  export  of  each   metal  in  each  country 

between  1851  and  1870,  based  partly  on  actual  returns 
and  partly  on  estimates. 

3.  The  net  import  or   export  of   each  metal  in  each   country 

between  1871  and  1895,  based  almost  entii^ely  on  actual 

returns. 
The  aggregate  of  the  three  may  be  considered  to  represent  the 
quantity  of  each  metal  in  each  country,  the  disposal  of  which  we 
shall  then  have  to  consider. 

VI. — The  Estimated  Circulation  of  Gold  and  Silver  in 

January,  1851. 

Statement  1. — Monetary  Stock  in  1851. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


Country 


Gold. 


1.  United  Kingdom    

2.  France 

3.  Belgium  

4.  Italy •. 

■5.  Switzerland 

6.  Greece 

7.  United  States 

8.  Holland    

9.  G-ermany 

16.  Austria 

11.  Spain    

12.  Portugal  

13.  Russia 

14.  Sweden     

15.  Norway    

16.  Denmark 

17.  Turkey , 

Total,  Europe  and  United  States., 

18.  India     

19.  China    

20.  Canada 

21.  W.  Africa    

22.  Japan  

23.  Ceylon 

24.  Straits  

Total  world    


£ 

£ 

41,500, 

14,000, 

3,000, 

I  CO, coo. 

1,000, 

3,000, 

2,000, 

5,coo, 

1,000, 

3,000, 

500, 

1,000, 

15,000, 

2';,8oo. 

14,000, 

(2,000, 

3,000, 

iS.'^co, 

2,000, 

7,000, 

18,000, 

6,000, 

3,000, 

3,ooO) 

20,800, 

21,200, 

1,000, 

3,000, 

— 

2,000. 

1,000, 

4,000, 

4,000, 

5,000, 

140,800, 

250,000, 

12,247, 

29,000, 

5,000, 

15,000, 

1,000, 

— 

1,000, 

— 

20,000, 

3,000, 

— 

500, 

— 

4.CCC, 

180,047, 

;C1,5C0. 

The  more  important  of  the  figures  given  in  this  statement  are 
taken  direct  fi'om  the  estimates  of  known  authorities.  The 
circulation  in  France,  the  most  important  of  all,  is  taken  from 
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Tooke,  as  also  that  of  Holland.  The  Russian  figures  are  taken 
from  the  "  Gazette  de  St.  Petersbourg,"  and  quoted  by  Del  Mar. 
Tlie  figures  for  silver  for  India  liave  been  carefully  worked  out, 
and  tlie  amount  of  gold  represents  the  net  import  from  1801  to 
1850.  All  other  figures  represent  estimates  founded  on  the 
various  sources  of  information  available.  In  the  case  of  China 
and  Japan  no  information  can  be  obtained,  though  it  is  known 
that  in  former  years  Japan  produced  large  quantities  of  gold. 

The  aggregate  of  gold  and  silver  for  Europe  and  tiie  United 
States  amounts  to  390,800,000^.,  which  is  only  slightly  less  than 
the  total  estimate  of  400,000,000/.  given  by  MacCulloch,  and 
quoted  by  Del  Mar  as  the  circulation  of  that  year. 

VII. — The  Location  of  the  Precious  Metals  between  1851-70. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  location  of  the  precious  metals 
from  1851  to  1870. 

The  net  imports  (  +  ),  including  production,  and  net  exports  (  — ) 
of  each  metal  during  the  period  were  as  follows  : — 

Statement  2. — Absorption  of  Preciovs  Metals,  1851-70. 

[flOO's  omittpd.] 


Country.                                  Gold. 

Silver. 

1.  United  Kingdom    

£ 

+    102,878, 
4-   203,780, 

£ 

4-        4,250, 

-  41,655, 
4           906, 
4        1,400, 

4-        8,230, 
4        9,693, 
4      16,930, 
4           163, 
4        4,326, 

-  2,8b2, 
+        7,822, 

+  ino.''02 

Ozs.  (appro.vimate). 

4       17,000, 
-    166,618, 

+       6,730, 
4        3,600, 
4        2,000, 
+      49,420, 
4        1,880, 
4        3,283, 
4      15,750, 
4        7,830, 
4-        2,657, 
4      30,669, 

+         3,624, 

4.  Italy 

+         5,600, 

+       32,955. 
+       38,772, 
+       67,756, 
-^           6<;3, 

7.  Holland    

8.  Germany 

9.  Austria 

10.  Spain    

+      17,305, 
-      u,529. 
4      31,288, 

11.  Portugal  

12.  Russia 

13.  India    

4      83  659 

4    6+1,166, 

14.  China  

+        5,000,           4      12,632, 
4      11,701,          4           147, 
4        3,934, 
4        2,130, 
4        1,093, 

4-        4,799, 
+        7,000,           4        3,954, 

+      50,529. 
+          589. 

15.  Australia 

16.  Canada  

17.  West  Africa    

18.  South      „        

19.  Ceylon 

+      i9.'96, 
+      15,814, 

20.  Other  countries  

Production  = 

545,000,          4-   191,025, 

4    764,10c, 

The  figures  given  in  this  statement  represent  the  absorption  of 
each  metal  in  each  country  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained ;  for  this 
purpose  the  production  of  each  country  is  treated  as  an  import 
into  the  country,  and  the  net  import  or  export  worked  out  accord- 
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ingly.  For  example,  the  United  States  exported  156,829,000/.  net 
of  gold  during  the  period,  but  the  production  in  the  country  was 
215,248,500/.,  thus  the  net  import  or  absorption  "was  49,419.50c/. 
(in  thousands),  as  shown  in  the  statement. 

The  figures  for  the  United  States,  Australasia,  France,  and 
India  arc  entirely  taken  from  the  published  statistics.  For  the 
United  Kingdom  the  exports  are  published  for  the  whole  period, 
but  the  imports  only  from  the  year  1858.  For  the  period  1851  to 
1857  the  imports  can,  however,  be  fairly  accurately  estimated, 
because  it  is  known  that  the  bulk  of  the  production  of  gold  in 
Mexico,  South  America,  and  West  Africa  went  to  England;  the 
exports  from  the  United  States  and  France  are  also  given,  and 
the  minor  exports  from  other  countries  have  been  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  averages  of  the  next  thirteen  years.  The  statistics  for 
Austria  from  1859  have  also  been  published,  and  for  the  remain- 
ing years  of  the  period  a  similar  average  has  been  taken.  The  net 
exports  of  silver  from  India  to  Ceylon  represent  almost  the  exact 
absorption  of  that  country,  and  the  net  export  or  import  of  India 
and  the  United  Kingdom  with  China  show  the  quantity  absorbed 
by  the  latter;  but  the  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  do  not 
distinguish  between  exports  to  China  and  the  Straits ;  some 
portion,  probably  about  4  millions,  of  the  China  absorption  belongs 
to  the  Straits.  West  and  South  Africa  traded  in  precious  metals 
almost  entirely  with  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  period,  and 
net  figures  have  accordingly  been  given.  Thus  the  figures  for  the 
countries  stated  above  may  be  accepted  as  approximately  accurate, 
and  account  for  475,400,000/.  of  gold  out  of  a  production  of 
545,000,000/.,  and  190,700,000/.  of  silver  out  of  a  production  of 
191,025,000/.,  plus  44,536,700/.  net  exported  by  France  and 
Portugal,  equal  to  235,561,70c/.  in  all  to  be  accounted  for.  For 
the  remaining  countries  no  returns  have  been  published,  the  net 
export  from  or  import  into  each  from  the  United  Kingdom  has 
therefore  been  taken  in  the  cases  of  Germany,  Belgium,  Canada, 
Holland,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  The  figures  are  probably  fairly 
accurate,  as  the  bulk  of  the  net  export  of  silver  from  France  went 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  India,  and  the  balance  to  Austria  and 
Russia.  The  figures  for  Russia  are  an  estimate  based  on  the 
coinage  and  production  in  the  country,  and  the  imports  of  gold 
into  and  exports  of  silver  from  France  during  the  period. 

YIII. — The  Location  of  the  Precious  Metals  between  1871-95. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  third  and  most  important 
period,  1871  to  1895,  and  the  figures  for  the  various  countries  are 
accordingly  given  in  detail  year  by  year,  in  order  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  metals  in  each  year  may  be  readily  seen,  and 
economic  inferences  drawn  therefrom. 
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Statement  3. — Net  Exports  or 


[OOO's  omitted.] 

JNet  imports  =   +. 

Years. 

1.  United 

Kingdom. 

Import 

includes 

Production. 

2.  France. 

3.  Belgium. 

4.  Italy. 

5.  Switzer- 
land. 

1 

6.  United 

States. 

Import 

includes 

Production. 

7.  Holland. 

8.  Germany. 
Import 
includes 

Production. 

1871.... 

+        925, 

-   8>493, 

> 

- 

3,842, 

1 

6,39^, 

'72... 

-   1,279, 

-    :,ii6, 

1 

.... 

.... 

- 

1,307, 

+    3,37^', 

'73.... 

+    1,540, 

-   4,343, 

{>  +1,500, 

- 

336, 

>  + 1,500, 

+  15,09;;, 

'74.... 

+   7,441, 

+  17,3^4, 

.... 

+ 

3,671, 

-       905, 

'75.... 

+   4,495, 

+  18,835, 

1 
J 

- 

4,400, 

J 

-       660, 

'76.... 

+   6,961, 

+  20,120, 

+    295, 

+ 

3,170, 

1 

+    3,259, 

'77.... 

-  4,931, 

+  17,430, 

+    295, 

+ 

9,328, 

+    1,36?., 

'78.... 

+   5,905, 

+    9,449, 

+     295, 

-     503, 

+       14, 

+ 

I  1,059, 

^  +  3,750, 

+    8,378, 

'70.... 

-  4,209, 

-    7,007, 

+    295, 

-    951, 

+    443, 

+ 

8,016, 

+    3,425, 

I860.... 

-   2,37^, 

-   8,510, 

+    295, 

-       17, 

+    277, 

+ 

23,266, 

J 

-      377, 

'81.... 

-   5,536, 

+      423, 

+      49, 

+  2,154, 

+    305, 

+ 

27,205, 

-      107, 

-    1,525, 

'82.... 

4    2,354, 

+    3,655, 

-    108, 

+  2,512, 

+    471, 

+ 

6,873, 

+       450, 

-       477, 

'83.... 

+      665,    -    2,8t4, 

-    570, 

+  1,348, 

+    776, 

+ 

7,278, 

+   2,309, 

—    1,00c, 

'84.,.. 

-   1,268, 

+    1,831, 

-    567, 

+    346, 

+    499, 

+ 

2,398, 

+    1,011, 

-      (>5^, 

'85.... 

+      646, 

+    1,698, 

+    452, 

-3,586, 

-      67, 

+ 

10,195, 

+   1,286, 

+       866, 

'86.... 

-      833, 

+    2,512, 

+    328, 

+      55, 

+    123, 

+ 

2,373, 

+   2,175, 

+    1,27c, 

'87.... 

+      632, 

—    6,600, 

+     152, 

-    664, 

+    149, 

+ 

13,519, 

+      260, 

+    2,025, 

'88.... 

+      873, 

-   3,664, 

+     227, 

—    609, 

+     208, 

+ 

11,925, 

-      372, 

+    .,786, 

'89... 

+   3,472, 

+    8,329, 

+  2,726, 

-      89, 

+  1,151, 

- 

3,747, 

+        35, 

+       784, 

1890.... 

+   9,262, 

-   5,325, 

+  1,876, 

-    395, 

+ 1,019, 

+ 

5,698, 

+      499, 

+    3.107, 

'91.... 

+   6,121, 

+    5,0 T 8, 

+      74, 

-     181, 

+    298, 

- 

7,594, 

+      587, 

+    5,702, 

'92... 

+   6,762, 

+  11,058, 

+     105, 

-    523, 

+     638, 

+ 

6,497, 

+      157, 

+    1,534, 

'93... 

+   5,341, 

■1-    7,532, 

+    107, 

-2,475, 

+    559, 

- 

11,031, 

+   1,271, 

+    2,024, 

'94... 

+  11,948, 

+  14,160, 

+    746, 

-    207, 

+ 1,087, 

+ 

6,956, 

+      624, 

+  12,292, 

'95... 

+ 14,658, 

+       380, 

1  +  90,882, 

—    463, 

+    773, 

+ 

3,033, 

+      225, 

+    1,23'. 

Total.. 

+  69,571, 

+  8,574, 

-4,247, 

+  8,722, 

+ 

130,202, 

+ 15,660, 

+  68,306, 
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Net  Iraports,  i 

3rOLD,  in 

Sterling, 

1871-95. 

Net  exports  = 

-. 

;000'8  omitted.] 

9.  Austria. 
Import        ^^^ 
inclndes     ] 

Production. 

Spain.  11. 

Portugal. 

\-2.  Russia 
Import 
includes 

Production 

13.  India. 
1      Import 
I     includes 
Production. 

li.  China.     15.  Austral- 
Import      !        asia. 
.     ,    .              Import 
incluaes          includes 

Production.    Production. 

17.  South 

Africa. 

Import 

includes 

Production. 

18.  Japan. 
Import 
includes 

Production. 

+   3,794,    + 

3B,  1  + 

798, 

+ 

2,966 

U    2,696, 

-     293,   1  + 

2,580, 

+  1,082, 

+ 

31, 

+   2,221,    - 

1 
14,     + 

403, 

+ 

4,921 

+    3,002, 

+     173,     + 

1,769, 

+  ',259, 

- 

499, 

+   2,335,    + 1 

,830,    + 

872, 

+ 

2,758 

+   2,553, 

+       102,      — 

587, 

+      179, 

- 

45, 

+   1,072, 

+ 

317, 

+ 

2,968 

+   1,613, 

—      305,      + 

23, 

-     316, 

- 

1,612, 

+      276,  1  + 

589,    + 

546, 

+ 

499 

+   1,756, 

-      281,    1  + 

376, 

-     324, 

- 

2,134, 

+    1,815,  ■- 

47,    + 

601, 

- 

'1,449 

-      314, 

-       152,      + 

915, 

-     266, 

- 

1,024, 

+    1,471,  '  + 

368,    - 

154, 

+ 

5,046 

+      719, 

+          70,      - 

1,122, 

+      107, 

- 

1,202, 

+   1,275,    + 

380,    + 

352, 

+ 

6,427 

+        83, 

-       131,      + 

360, 

+      107, 

- 

909, 

+   2,102,    + 

501,    — 

156, 

+ 

5,79^ 

+       343, 

1 

-      807,    '  + 

3,783, 

+  1,408, 

_ 

793, 

+   2,114,    + 

412,  1  + 

573, 

+ 

2,748 

+   2,769, 

-      329,    '  + 

2,002, 

-     566, 

- 

1,177, 

+   1,976,    + 

1 
17,  :  + 

624, 

- 

4,527 

+    3,943, 

-      i5,    - 

542, 

+      167,     - 

423, 

+   1,579,    + 

17,  :  + 

34, 

- 

5,749 

■^   4,394, 

-      43,    + 

455, 

-     348,     - 

1 

437, 

+   1,465,  '  + 

47, 

+ 

3,879, 

+ 

2,390 

+    4,169, 

-    366,  1  + 

448, 

-     742, 

- 

170, 

+      907,  1  + 

435, 

+ 

549, 

+ 

4,169 

+   4,332, 

-r      312,    1  + 

4,488, 

-    555, 

- 

173, 

+      639, 

- 

99, 

+ 

650, 

+ 

3,755 

+   1,917, 

-      617,    '  + 

334, 

-    814, 

+ 

87, 

+      815, 

+ 

253, 

+ 

1,884, 

+ 

2,383 

+    1,470, 

-       73,    + 

1,961, 

-     322,   j-H 

220, 

+      644,  '- 

41,    + 

992, 

+ 

1,532 

+   2,263, 

-   229,  :  + 

3,581, 

+     379,    + 

45, 

+   1,509,    + 

157,    + 

895, 

+ 

2,221 

+   1,905, 

-  259, 

+ 

171, 

+  1,382,    - 

37, 

+   1,658, 

+ 

259,    + 

2, 

+ 

2,490 

+    3,440, 

-  308, 

^ 

1,240, 

+  2,182,  !  + 

146, 

+   3,885, 

+ 

788,  !  + 

957, 

+ 

4,537 

'■+   4,545, 

+   285,  1  + 

1,210, 

—    160,  '  — 

223, 

+   3,024,  '[  + 

127,  '  + 

741, 

+ 

16,530 

+   3,485, 

-  604, 

- 

649, 

+     210, 

+ 

72, 

+   6,332, 

+ 

920, 

- 

1,710, 

•r 

23,804 

-  1,571, 

-1,380, 

+ 

2,500, 

+     103, 

- 

1,232, 

+ 13,366, 

+ 

239, 

- 

1,089, 

+ 

7,896 

+   1,581, 

-  632, 

+ 

4,351, 

-      18, 

- 

183, 

+   1,037, 

+ 

45, 

+ 

16,578 

+   1,093, 

-  520, 

+ 

1,917, 

+    307, 

- 

562, 

+  3,714, 

63,  - 

268, 

+ 

10,041 

+   2,650, 

-  576, 

+ 

3,599, 

554, 

- 

260, 

+  61,026,    +; 

,157,     +12,291, 

+ 110,722 

+  54,836, 

-6,996,  ! +35,162, 

+  4,994, 

-12,495, 
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Statement  4. — Net  Imports  or  Net     j 

[OOO's  omitted.] 

Net  imports  =   +. 

Ycav?. 

1.  United 

Kingdom. 

Import 

includes 

Production. 

2.  France. 

0.  Belgium. 

4.  Italy. 

5. 

Switzer- 
land. 

6.  United 

States. 

Import 

includes 

Production. 

7.  Holland. 

S.  Germany. 
Import 
includes 

Production. 

1S71.... 

+  3,651, 

+      IjOZf, 

^ 

.... 

+          868, 

1 
1 

+    2,526, 

'72.... 

+    710, 

+  4,091, 

+          297, 

+    6,197, 

'7-3... 

+  3,291, 

+  7,248, 

r  +  2,611, 

+      I, '99, 

.+1,055, 

+     1,827, 

'71.... 

+     210, 

+  14,4-8, 

+    2,097, 

+       '9', 

'75.... 

+  1,2G0, 

+  7,490, 

J 

+     2,068, 

^ 

+      823, 

'76..., 

+     736, 

+    5,947, 

"1 

+    2,972, 

1 

+      48c, 

'77.... 

+  2,388, 

+    4,172, 

+     3,900, 

+      I,402^ 

'78.... 

-      70, 

+   4,754, 

Y  +  5,602, 

-      124, 

+ 

385, 

+      5>967, 

t  +    990, 

+     1,905, 

'70.... 

-    148, 

+    3,o;o, 

-        48, 

+ 

503, 

+      5>53i, 

+       973, 

1880... 

-    107, 

+    ',554, 

J 

^     443, 

+ 

994, 

+      6,34', 

1 

+    1,295, 

'81... 

-      36, 

+    2,037, 

+      217, 

+    431, 

+ 

923, 

+      5,860, 

+     199, 

+    1,216, 

'82..., 

+    358, 

-       743, 

+   1,138, 

+  2,061, 

+ 

662, 

+      5,966, 

+    216, 

■+■    1,252, 

'83.... 

+    218, 

-       581, 

+      278, 

+  1,875, 

+ 

596, 

+      5,549, 

+    170, 

+    1,050, 

'81.... 

-    284, 

+    2,589, 

+    1,080, 

—    567, 

+ 

457, 

+      5,586, 

+      59, 

+       577, 

'85.... 

-    334, 

+    3,922, 

+      108, 

+     858, 

- 

67, 

+      4,50c, 

+     138, 

+       748, 

'8G.... 

+    300, 

+    2,o;7, 

+       505, 

+     139, 

+ 

390, 

+      5,011, 

+    117, 

+      485, 

'87.... 

+      68, 

•t-    1,589, 

+        10, 

~     233, 

+ 

54], 

'r      5,777, 

+       55, 

+       939, 

1 

'88 

-1,314, 

+    2,166, 

+       203, 

+     271, 

+ 

619, 

+      5,55', 

-    259, 

+       786, 

'80.... 

-1,436, 

+       2S7, 

+   1,850, 

-     129, 

+ 

1,257, 

f      5,141, 

-1,334, 

+       963, 

18'J0.... 

-    420, 

+    1,218, 

+    1,062, 

+       34, 

+ 

975, 

+      7,946, 

-    528, 

+    1,368, 

'01.... 

-3,693, 

f-    1,296, 

+        50, 

-     156, 

+ 

904, 

+      9,995, 

+    870, 

+       5-4, 

'02.... 

-3,269, 

+       710, 

+        61, 

+     125, 

+ 

405, 

+      7,855, 

+    628, 

-      239, 

'03.... 

-1,634, 

+    1,328, 

+        65, 

+     429, 

- 

142, 

+      5,250, 

+    132, 

-    1,128, 

'04 .. 

-1,134, 

-      795, 

-      596, 

+  3,272, 

- 

96, 

-      ',775, 

+    383, 

-      137, 

'05.... 

+     335, 

+    2,509, 

-      136, 

-       98,     + 

1,210, 

+      1,292, 

+    230, 

+        61, 

Total 

—    475, 

+  73,289, 

+ 17,538, 

+  8,784,    + 

10,615, 

+  110,744, 

+  3,120, 

+  26,086, 

1898.] 

Exports,  Silver,  in 
Xet  exports  —  ~ . 


of  the  recent  Bimetallic  Froposals. 
Sterling,  1871-95. 
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9.  Austria. 

10. 

Russia. 

15.  Jiipau. 

Import 

includes 

Pioduction. 

in 

Spain. 

11. 
Portugal. 

I 

in 

Pro 

11  port 
clude.i 
duct  ion. 

13.  India. 

11.  Cliina. 

Import 

includes 

Production. 

16. 

Ceylon. 

17.  Straits 
Settlemeuts. 

-1,094, 

+ 

1,054, 

-   20, 

+ 

14-, 

+ 

1,712, 

-    3,46:, 

+     505, 

+ 

474, 

>, 

-3,290, 

+ 

7-9, 

-     9, 

+ 

69c, 

+ 

5,419, 

+     1,187, 

+     505, 

+ 

555, 

-      66, 

+ 

370, 

-    s. 

+ 

=,93'5, 

- 

88, 

+     45  ^• 

-    190, 

+ 

496, 

-    138, 

+ 

1,88;, 

-     3, 

+ 

-,449, 

+ 

4,834, 

+  1,373, 

-    852, 

+ 

574, 

-  167, 

-  883, 

+ 
+ 

1,668, 
170, 

-      1, 
+    30, 

+ 

+ 

765, 
486, 

4. 

2,832, 
4,351, 

+      1,3^2, 

+    3,006, 

-    679, 
+    681, 

+ 

+ 

672, 
618, 

^+18,573, 

£59, 

+ 

i>547, 

-  10, 

- 

581, 

+ 

13,117, 

+    3,759, 

-    142, 

+ 

117, 

+  3,075, 

+ 

(^s^, 

+   30, 

- 

103, 

+ 

3,393, 

+    3,4S7, 

_             Q 

+ 

486, 

4,131,    + 

151, 

-lis, 

+ 

55^, 

+ 

6,686, 

-       4=4, 

-1,062, 

+ 

116, 

-    600, 

- 

-3) 

+      3, 

+ 

46., 

+ 

4,224, 

+    =,356, 

-    664, 

+ 

304, 

J 

+  1,833, 

+ 

316, 

+     1, 

+ 

474, 

+. 

2,432, 

+       645, 

-    596, 

+ 

=  77, 

+      801, 

-4,137, 

+ 

I, '3?, 

+    10, 

- 

988, 

+ 

8,047, 

+         85, 

-    600, 

+ 

308, 

+    1,841, 

+  1,010, 

+ 

'.H9> 

+   82, 

+ 

I  §9, 

+ 

3,852, 

+    1,921, 

+    640, 

+ 

259, 

+    2,304, 

-      15, 

+ 

379, 

+    12, 

+ 

-4-, 

+ 

6,203, 

+    1,888, 

+    715, 

+ 

669, 

+    1,751, 

+    323, 

+ 

^94. 

-      1, 

+ 

^3^, 

+ 

8,336, 

+    i,=?9, 

+    752, 

+ 

=  9, 

+       603, 

+    625, 

J. 

113, 

+  132, 

+ 

433, 

+ 

5,022, 

+    1,672, 

+      74, 

+ 

189, 

+       5u8, 

+    538, 

+ 

6, 

+  70, 

+ 

-49, 

+ 

5,948, 

+    1,576, 

-    522, 

+ 

314, 

+       7S9, 

+    561, 

- 

66, 

-     1, 

- 

-95, 

+ 

5,838, 

-)-       418, 

-      52, 

+ 

3a4, 

+      978, 

+    743, 

- 

159, 

+ 

9-7, 

+ 

6,903, 

+    2,611, 

+  2,352, 

+ 

305, 

+   2,186, 

+    622, 

+ 

z8c, 

+   01, 

+ 

59^, 

+ 

12,440, 

-       =14, 

-2,063, 

+ 

4=5, 

+        69, 

+    533, 

+ 

3,19c', 

-  89, 

o- 

886, 

+ 

5,883, 

-      f'58. 

+  2,569, 

+ 

496,        +   1,195, 

+    804, 

-1- 

369, 

+  457, 

+ 

',063, 

+ 

7,382, 

+    1,046, 

+  3,947, 

+ 

=43, 

+    1,636, 

+    812, 

- 

6., 

-  35, 

+ 

=,4-5, 

+ 

9,116, 

+    4,151, 

+    374, 

+ 

117, 

+    1,180, 

+    6G9, 

- 

-7, 

+ 

2,791, 

+ 

4,607, 

r     4,400, 

-    693, 

+ 

506, 

+       740, 

+    334, 
+  7,114, 

- 

z6. 

+     8, 

+ 

4,170, 

+ 

3,333, 

+     3,078, 

-3,827, 

+ 

1^55, 

+       010, 

+ 

4,991, 

+  606, 

+ 

:i,i93, 

+  14],S2], 

+  37,4^^4, 

+  1,108, 

+  9 

,049, 

+  36,16!, 
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Statement  5 

. — Net  Imports  or  Net 

[OOO's  omitted.] 

Net  Imports  =   + , 

Year. 

1.  United 
Kingdom. 

2.  J'rance. 

3.  Belgium. 

4 

.  Italy. 

5. 

Switzer- 
land. 

6.  United 

States. 

7.  Holland. 

8. 

Germany. 

1871.... 

+  14,485, 

+    4,o68, 

^ 

+      3.445, 

>| 

+ 

10,020, 

'72.... 

+    2,824, 

+  16,279, 

+      1,182,' 

+ 

24,662, 

'73.... 

+  13,331, 

+  29.359- 

-  + 10,530, 

+      4,855, 

y  +  4,288, 

+ 

7,400, 

'74.... 

+       864, 

+  59,385, 

+      8,632, 

+ 

788, 

'75.... 

+   5,316, 

+  31,608, 

> 

+      8,7z5, 

J 

+ 

3,473, 

'76.... 

+    3,349, 

+  27,058, 

^ 

.... 

+    13,521, 

] 

+ 

2,183, 

'77.... 

+ 10,455, 

+  18,267, 

+    17,076, 

+ 

6,139. 

'78.... 

-      363, 

+  21,706, 

)■  +  25,501, 

- 

5(>(>, 

+ 

1,758, 

+    27,247, 

> +4,507, 

+ 

8,696, 

'79.... 

-      702, 

+  14,140, 

- 

227, 

+ 

2,778, 

+    25,901, 

+ 

4,556, 

1880.... 

-      905, 

+    7,136, 

1 
J 

+ 

2,037, 

+ 

4,564, 

+    29,125, 

1 
J 

+ 

5,950, 

'81.... 

-      166, 

+    9,459, 

+   1,007, 

+ 

2,001, 

+ 

4,286, 

+    27,208, 

+      926, 

+ 

5,644. 

'82.... 

+   1,663, 

-   3,455, 

+    5,293, 

+ 

9.580, 

+ 

3,078, 

+    27,739, 

+   1,002, 

+ 

5.823, 

'83  ... 

+   1,033, 

-   2,757, 

+ 13,186, 

+ 

8,902, 

+ 

2,829, 

+    26,341, 

+      806, 

+ 

4,986, 

'84.... 

-   1,347, 

+  12,275, 

+   5,162, 

- 

1.738, 

+ 

2,165, 

+    26,484, 

+      278, 

+ 

2,420, 

'85.... 

-   1,647, 

+  19,359, 

+      532, 

+ 

4,234, 

- 

332, 

+    22,214, 

+      683, 

+ 

3,672, 

'86.... 

+   1,637, 

+  10,723, 

+   2,674, 

+ 

734, 

+ 

2,111, 

+    26,609, 

+       618, 

+ 

2,568, 

'87.... 

+      334, 

+   8,547, 

+      103, 

- 

1,255, 

+ 

2,911, 

+    31,073, 

+     -294, 

+ 

5,052, 

'88.... 

-  7,523, 

+  12,129, 

+   1,135, 

+ 

1.5 1 9, 

+ 

3,465, 

+    31,068, 

-  1,451, 

+ 

4,400, 

'89... 

-   8,076, 

+    i,6i6. 

+ 10,402, 

- 

725, 

+ 

7,066, 

+    28,853, 

-  7,500, 

+ 

5,412, 

1890.... 

-  2,113, 

+    6,131, 

+   9,872, 

+ 

173, 

+ 

4,905, 

+    39,989, 

-  2,655, 

+ 

6,884, 

'91... 

-19,668, 

+    6,902, 

+      315, 

831, 

+ 

4,815, 

+   53,256, 

+   4,635, 

+ 

2,793, 

'92... 

-19,708, 

+    4,283, 

+      387, 

+ 

755. 

+ 

2,439, 

+    47,353, 

+   3,786, 

- 

1,438, 

'93... 

-11,012, 

+    8,950, 

+      438, 

+ 

2,890, 

- 

959, 

+    55,373, 

+      889, 

- 

7,603, 

'94.... 

-   9,404, 

-   6,591, 

-  4,941, 

+ 

27.134. 

- 

792, 

-    14,718, 

+   3,138, 

- 

1,136, 

'95... 

+   2,693, 

+  2C,l60, 

-   1,089, 

-      785, 
+  53,834, 

+ 

9,723, 

+    10,385, 

+   1,884, 

+ 

488, 

Tr.f.,1 

-24,619, 

+  336,736, 

+  80,505, 

+ 

56,810, 

+  558.919. 

+  16,128, 

+ 

13,832. 

1898.] 


nf  tlie  recent  Bimetallic  Proposals. 
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Exports,  Silver,  in  Ounces,  1871-95. 

Net  Exports  =   — .  [OOO's  omitted.] 


9.  Austria. 

10.  Spain. 

11.  Portugal. 

.- 

12 

Russia. 

13.  India. 

\i.  China. 

15.  Japan. 

16.  Ceylon. 

17.  Straits 
Settlements. 

-   4,340, 

+    4,182, 

-      79, 

+ 

564, 

+    6,791, 

-13,744, 

+    2,003, 

+  1,879, 

-\ 

- 13,092, 

+    2,901, 

-      34, 

+ 

2,748, 

+  21,566, 

+    4,723, 

+   2,009, 

+  2,207, 

-      269, 

+    1,497, 

-      13, 

+  11,891, 

-      358, 

+     1,827, 

-      788, 

+  2,010, 

t 

-      570, 

+    7,745, 

-       12, 

+  10,082, 

+ 19,895, 

+    S,^5i^ 

-  3,509, 

+  2,361, 

+      707, 

+    7,038, 

6, 

+ 

3,228, 

+  11,913, 

+    7,688, 

-  2,866, 

+  2,837, 

-  4,020, 

+       774, 

+     136, 

+ 

2,213, 

+  19,796, 

+  13,679, 

+   3,100, 

+  2,810, 

)■  +  79,755, 

+   2,447, 

+    6,774, 

-      44, 

- 

2,545, 

+  57,438, 

+  16,46c, 

-      621, 

+       514, 

+ 14,039, 

+    2,966, 

+     139, 

- 

470, 

+  15,495, 

+  15,923, 

10, 

+  2,218, 

1 

+ 19,345, 

+       707, 

-    552, 

+ 

2,599, 

+  31,309, 

-    1,985, 

-  4,974, 

+  543, 

-  2,758, 

-       T07, 

+      14, 

+ 

2, 124, 

+ 19,402, 

+  10,822, 

-   8,052, 

+  1,396, 

J 

+   8,511, 

+    1,467, 

+        7, 

+ 

2,200, 

+  11,291, 

+    2,996, 

-  2,766, 

+  1,288, 

+     3,720, 

-19,236, 

+    5,291, 

+      48, 

- 

4,595, 

■+37,411, 

+       395, 

-  2,792, 

+  1,432, 

+     8,561, 

+   4,796, 

+    5,453, 

+    388, 

+ 

895, 

+  18,285, 

+     9,120, 

+   3,038, 

+  1,231, 

+   10,937, 

-        72, 

+    1,799, 

+      55, 

+ 

1,148, 

+  29,411, 

+    8,953, 

+   3,390, 

+  3, '72, 

+     8,302, 

+    1,.593, 

+       958, 

6, 

-h 

1,164, 

+  41,151, 

+    6,361, 

+   3,714, 

+     145, 

+     2,977, 

+   3,304, 

+       596, 

+    698, 

+ 

2,288, 

+  26,565, 

+    8,845, 

+      392, 

+  1,002, 

+     3,007, 

-r   2,894, 

+         34, 

+    377, 

+ 

1,341, 

+  31,992, 

+    8,478, 

-   2,809, 

+  1,687, 

+     4,248, 

+    3,140, 

-       372, 

4, 

- 

1,651, 

+  32,674, 

+    2,341, 

-      293, 

^1,867, 

+     5,471, 

+    4,179, 

-      894, 

+ 

5,210, 

+  38,807, 

+  14,678, 

+ 13,222, 

+  1,716, 

+   12,290, 

+   3,132, 

+    1,409, 

+     305, 

+ 

2,969, 

+  62,603, 

-    1,078, 

-10,380, 

+  2,137, 

+        349, 

+   2,837, 

+  16,988, 

-    473, 

+ 

4,720, 

+  31,334, 

-   3,505, 

+  13,682, 

+  2,645, 

+     6,364, 

+   4,845, 

+    2,223, 

+  2,755, 

+ 

6,408, 

+  41,501, 

+    6,309, 

+  23,794, 

+  1,466, 

+     9,866, 

+   5,472, 

—      410, 

-    234, 

+ 

16,338, 

+  61,419, 

+  27,985, 

+   2,522, 

+     79', 

+     7,949, 

+   5,546, 

-       224, 

+ 

23,145, 

+  38,212, 

+  36,488, 

-   5,743, 

+  4,194, 

+     6,134, 

+   2,684, 

—      210, 

+       61, 

+ 

53,490, 

+  26,772, 

+  24,719, 

-30,742, 

+  1,327, 

+     7,604, 

+  45,117, 

+  68,585, 

+  3,526, 

+ 

127,505, 

+  735,676, 

+  214,129, 

-      478, 

i 
+  44,876,1  +  177,536, 

9Q  .AxKiNSOX — The  Statistical  Aspects  [Mar. 

In  these  statements  the  figures  given  for  the  following  coantri!:'s 
are  taken  from  the  published  statistics  of  imports  and  exports, 
the  production  of  each  country  when  so  stated,  being  treated  as 
an  import  into  the  country. 

1.  United  Kingdom.  |          8.  Germany. 

2.  Franco.  I          9.  Austria. 

3.  Belginm.     From  187P.  10.  Spain. 

4.  Italy.  11.  Portugal. 

5.  Switzerland.    From  187G.  12.  Russia.                                    , 
0.  United  States.  13,  Indiii. 

7.  Holland.     From  1S7G.  11.  China. 


The  statistics  for  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  do  not 
divide  gold  from  silver  from  1871  to  1875,  the  division  for  the 
first  two  has  been  made  from  the  net  exports  from  or  imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom  to  or  from  each  country.  The  figures  for 
Switzerland  for  these  years  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  figures  for 
China,  both  gold  and  silver,  are  compiled  from  the  exports  and 
imports  from  and  to  the  United  Kingdom,  tlie  United  States  and 
India,  to  and  from  China,  and  are  probably  fairly  accurate. 

The  figures  for  South  Africa,  &c.,  are  taken  from  exports  froni 
and  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  India. 

The  figures  for  Ceylon  are  obtained  from  the  net  export  from 
India  to  that  island,  and  those  for  the  Straits  from  the  net  export 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  ^^Zjjs  the  net  export  from  or  import 
into  India. 

The  figures  for  Spain  are  taken  from  the  net  export  from  or 
import  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  all  these  cases,  where 
actual  estimates  are  not  published,  the  figures  given  are  approxi- 
mately correct. 

In  every  case,  except  for  the  United  States,  the  calendar  3-ear 
has  been  taken,  in  the  United  States  the  official  year  from  1st  July 
to  30th  June  has  been  given. 

Statement  4  gives  the  value  of  silver  as  published  in  the 
currency  of  each  country  converted  into  sterling.  Statement  5 
gives  the  weight  of  silver  in  ounces,  worked  out  from  the  average 
price  in  London  for  each  year. 

Summarising  the  results  thus  arrived  at,  we  obtain  tlie 
following : — 
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Statement  6. — Gold. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


Country. 


Production 

1.  United  Kingdom 

2.  France    

3.  Belgium 

4.  Italy   

5.  Switzerland    

6.  United  States     ... 

7.  Holland 

8.  Germany    

9.  Austria   

10.  Spain 

11.  Portugal 

12.  Russia     

13.  India  

14.  China 

15.  Australasia    

16.  South  Africa 

17.  Japan 

18.  Other  counti'ies... 


Absorption. 


£ 

69,571, 

90,882, 

8,574, 

8,722, 

130,202, 

15,660, 

68,306, 

61,026, 

7,157, 

12,292, 

110,722, 

54,836, 

35,162, 
4,994, 


678,106, 


Net  Export. 


£ 

630,758, 


4,H7, 


6,996, 


12,494, 
23,611, 


678,106, 


Statement  7. — Silver. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


Coantry. 

Silver. 

Ounces. 

Net  Import. 

Net  Export. 

Net  Import. 

Net  E.xport. 

Production 

£                      £ 

—  i     505,573, 

—  i            475> 
73,289,                 — 
17,538,       i          — 

8,784,                 — 

10,615,       i           — 

110,744,       !           — 

3,120,                 — 
26,086,                 — 

7,114,                 — 

336,736, 

80,505, 

53,833, 

56,810, 

558,919, 

16,128, 

113,832, 

45,117, 

68,585, 

3,525, 

127,505, 

735,676, 

214,129, 

44,876, 
177,536, 

2,503,754. 
24.619. 

1.  United  Kingdom 

2.  France    

3.  Belgium 

4.  Italy 

5.  Switzerland    

6.  United  States    .... 

7.  Holland 

— 

8.  Germany    

9.  Austria   

10.  Spain  

14,991 



11.  Portugal 

606, 

21,193, 

141,821, 

37,464, 

— 

12.  Russia     

13.  India  



14.  China 



15.  Japan  

1,168,      ;          — 

9,049,       ;           — 

36,164,                 — 

478, 

16.  Ceylon    

17.  Straits     



18.  Other  countries.... 

13,698, 

104,861, 

519,746, 

519.746, 

2,633,712, 

2,633,712, 

VOL.    LXI.       PART    I. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  o;old.  absorbed  in  the  seventeen 
countries  given  amounted  to  678,106,036/.,  against  a  production, 
phis  net  export-,  of  654,495,399/.  during  the  period,  representing 
an  excess  absorption  of  23,610,637/.  This  is  probably  mainly 
accounted  for  by  an  export  considerably  in  excess  of  the  production 
in  Mexico  and  South  America.  The  net  import  into  the  United 
Kangdom  alone  from  those  countries  exceeded  the  production,  and 
large  exports  also  went  to  the  United  States  and  France. 

In  the  case  of  silver  we  find  that  the  seventeen  countries  given 
absorbed  519,745,599/.  in  A-alue,  and  2,633,712,483  ozs.  in  weight, 
against  a  production  plus  export  of  506,047,936/.  in  value,  and 
2,528,851,412  ozs.  in  weight. 

It  is  not  pi'obable  that  the  excess  absorbed  represented  an 
actual  net  export  from  any  country  or  countries  not  entered  in  the 
statement,  and  the  inference  is  that  the  production  is  under 
estimated,  or  that  the  returns  are  not  quite  accurate. 

Dr,  Soetbeer  in  his  "  Materialien  "  (1886)  discussed  the  trust- 
worthiness or  otherwise  of  the  published  returns  of  the  movements 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  gave  examples  of  obvious  inaccuracies, 
notably  in  the  movement  between  England  and  France.  In 
support  of  this  he  gave  the  following  figures  :  — 


Statement  8. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


1871-85. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Import  to  England  from  France. 

statistics  

Exports  from  France  to  England. 

statistics 

British"! 
French  "1 

£ 
30,536, 

21,690, 

£ 
-2,839. 

7.3  ^H- 

8,846, 

15,475, 

French  "1 
British  "1 

Import  into  France  from  England. 

statistics  

Exports  from  England  to  Fi-ance. 

statistics 

40,969, 
34,904, 

18,784, 
1  7.010, 

Excess — French  statistics  . 

6,065, 

1.774, 

Total    

14,911, 

17,249, 

Thus  we  find  that  according  to  the  British  statistics,  the  United 
Kingdom  exported  gold  to  France  to  the  amount  of  4,367,900/.  net, 
while  the  French  statistics  show  a  net  import  of  19,278, 550/.,  a 
dijEPerencc  of  14,910,650/.,  and  in  silver  the  British  statistics  show 
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a  net  import  into  England  of  5,828,700/.,  and  the  French  statistics 
a  net  export  from  England  of  1 1,420,200/.,  giving  a  difference  of 
17,248,900/.  Thus,  if  the  British  statistics  are  correct,  France 
credits  herself  with  an  absorption  during  the  period  of  i  5  millions 
of  gold,  17I:  millions  of  silver  in  excess  of  the  actual  figures,  and 
the  agreemelit  between  the  movements  of  the  metals  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  during  the  same 
period  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  British  statistics  are 
well  kept.  But,  even  if  inaccuracies  are  traceable,  it  is  evident 
that  the  returns  are  of  valne  to  arrive  at  practical  conclusions 
because,  as  Dr.  Soet;beer  says,  "  the  same  method  is  used  in 
'•  these  countries  year  after  year,  and  we  get  therefore  a  clue 
"  as  to  the  general  tendency  from  one  year  to  another  of 
"  each  country's  trade  in  the  precious  metals."  The  countries 
given  in  the  statement  include  all  the  main  absorbers  of  both 
gold  and  .silver;  the  absorption  by  the  countries  not  named 
wa-?  probably  very  small,  the  aggregate  of  the  absorption  is  veiy 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  production,  thus  proving  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  whole.  If  any  countries  are  credited  with  an 
excess  over  the  actual  return,  it  may  be  accepted  that  the  countries 
of  the  Latin  Union  and  the  United  States  are  at  least  as  likely  to 
have  been  thus  treated  as  any  other  country,  and  any  inaccuracy 
might  cut  either  way.  The  figures  given  in  this  paper,  though 
showing  a  slight  excess  of  production,  will  therefore  be  taken  in 
making  the  comparisons  that  follow. 

IX. — The  Circulation  of  1851,  plus  absorption  of  Preciotts  Metals, 

1851-95. 

Summarising  the  circulation  of  1851  and  the  absorption  by 
each  country  from  that  year  to  1895,  we-  arrive  at  the  stocks  of 
the  metals  in  each  country,  as  given  on  p.  100. 

In  the  statement,  Canada,  West  Africa,  "  other  countries  "  and 
Japan  are  credited  with  less  gold  than  must  have  been  actually 
taken  by  them,  because  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  give 
accurate  figures  for  the  first  three  during  the  period  1871-95, 
and  Japan  for  the  period  1851-70.  Australasia  and  South 
Africa  are  included  in"  other  countries  "  as  regards  the  circulation 
in  1851. 

As  regards  silver,  Switzerland  and  Japan  have  not  been 
allotted  any  for  the  period  1851-70,  for  want  of  information,  and 
the  Straits  have  been  similarly  treated,  whilst  China  has  probably 
been  credited  with  the  silver  retained  by  the  Straits.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
absorption  of  the  Straits  for  the  period  1871-95  foand  its  way 
to  China,  so  that  the   aggregate  totals  given   may  be  treated  as 
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approximately  correct.     "  Other  countries  "  have  not  been  credited 

with  any  silver  for  the  period  1871-95,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 

considerable  amount  was  absorbed  by  countries  not  specified  in  tlie 

statement. 

We  ai'e  now  in  a  position  to  make  our  first  calculations 


Statement  9. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


Country. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1.  United  Kingdom    

£ 

213,949, 
297,662, 

16,304, 
1,353, 

11,722, 
194,622, 

£ 

17,775, 
131,634, 
21,444, 
15,184, 
13,615, 
144.783. 

ozs. 

48,381, 

(;7o,i  18, 

96,129, 
79,433, 

4   Italy 

68,810, 

695.074, 
102,900, 
32i,<;88, 

7    Holland    

31,541,                  24,813, 
74,589,                 78,025, 
78,782,                 14,277, 
32,987,                 25,317, 
17,948,        i               724, 
172,191,        !          50,215, 
150,742,        '        331,112, 
3,004,        :          65,096, 
46,863,        i             — 
4,934,                     — 
3,130,                     — 
6,087,        !             — 
7,505,                   4,168, 

—  14,348, 

—  1          40,164, 
13,501,                  19,101, 

8    Grermany 

73,770, 

109,890, 

3,997, 

10    Spain    

11    Portugal  

12    Russia  .       

-43>'^93, 

13    India    

1,492,842, 

14    China   

U4,6<r8, 

16.  Canada 

17    West  Africa    

— 

18.  South      „        

1  I,';22, 

20    Ceylon 

66,071, 

21.  Straits  Settlements 

193,536, 
76,403, 

Total    

1,379,416,            1,011,795, 

4,578,715, 

180,047,               301,500, 
1,175,758,        j        696,598, 

1,206,000, 

Production,  1851-95 

3,267,854, 

Total   

1,355,805,               998,098, 

4,473,8<;4, 

X. — Gold  versus  Silver  Stocks. 

The    stock   of  gold  and   silver  in  each  country  is  absorbed — 

(1.)  In  coinage. 

(2.)   In  the  Arts. 

(3.)  As  a  "  latent  reserve." 

The  second  of  these  is  reported  to  absorb  the  biilk,  but  gold  and 
silver  used  in  the  arts  are  always  liable  to  be  remelted  and  sold  if 
the  process  is  found  pi'ofitable,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  if  the 
value  of  silver  rose  from  26c?.  an  ounce  to  over  6od.,  in  most  cases 
it  would  be  profitable  to  sell,  if  any  suspicion  existed  that  its  price 
would  fall  again. 
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In  the  pi'esent  case,  without  any  statistics  to  prove  one  way  or 
the  other,  there  is  a  general  suspicion  that  the  Latin  Union  and 
the  United  States  would  be  unable  to  maintain  the  price  at  6ocZ., 
and  the  result  would  be  the  sale  of  the  metal  to  a  veiy  large 
amount.  What  that  amount  would  be  can  only  be  estimated,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  do  this  fir.st  on  possibilities  and  afterwards  on 
probabilities. 

It  is  of  course  obvious  that  large  amounts  of  both  metals  have 
been  absorbed  since  1851  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  their  being 
brought  into  the  market,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  amount 
so  absorbed  is  proportionately  greater  in  gold  than  in  silver, 
because  the  same  inducement  would  not  be  held  out  for  melting 
down  gold  as  for  silver.  We  propose,  however,  for  the  present  to 
place  both  metals  on  the  same  footing  in  this  respect,  and  assume 
that  the  same  proportion  of  each  would  be  available  for  sale,  gold 
for  silver  or  silver  for  gold,  as  the  case  might  be,  at  the  ratio  of 
15I  :  1,  making  silver  equivalent  to  6o'9>j^d.  an  ounce. 

On  this  assumption  we  arrive  at  the  following  combinations 
from  Statement  9. 

The  Latin  Union  is  composed  of  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Greece.  Figures  for  the  last  named  are  not  obtainable, 
but  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals  in 
the  country  is  almost  nil.  the  comparisons  will  not  be  vitiated  by 
their  omission. 

Combination  No.  1. 
Gold.  Silveh. 

Latin  Union  and  United  States  r.  The  World. 

I  5ZI, 662, 3177.  3,069,150,488025.  at  6g'84C?.  an  ounce  = 

778,029,648^ 

Comhinatioii  Ko.  2. 
Gold.  Silver. 

Latin  Union  and  United  States  c.  The  World  (excluding  India,  which  country 
521,662,317/.  is  to  have  an  open  mint). 

1,576,308,300  ozs.  at  So'&^-d.  an  ounce 
=  399.594>i67/. 

Comhination  No.  3. 
Gold.  Silver. 

Latin  L'nion  and  L'nited  States  v.  Europe  only  (including  "Other  Countries"). 
521,662,317/.  980,520,806  ozs.    at    6o"84(/.  an  ounce  = 

248,562,024/. 

The  fir.st  combination  shows  that  the  Latin  Union  and  the 
United  States  would  be  drained  of  their  gold  long  before  the 
whole  of  the  silver  of  the  rest  of  the  world  was  absorbed,  with 
the  result  that  the  countries  named  Avould  cease  to  be  double 
standard  countries,  and  would  ha^e  to  adopt  a  silver  basis ;  the 
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price  of  silver  would  then  fall,  and  the  bimetallic  conditions 
would  fail.  In  the  second  and  third  combinations,  the  bimetallic 
countries  Avonld  maintain  the  parity  between  gold  and  silver,  but 
it  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  India  and  the  East  should  not  be 
excluded  as  markets  providing  silver  in  exchange  for  gold  at  the 
profitable  I'atio  proposed. 

XI.— The  Coinages  of  the  World,  1851-95. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  consider  the  coinages  of  the  world. 

Statement  10. 

[Ono's  omitted.] 


Gold. 


Country, 


United  Kingdom 

France 

United  States 

Belgium  

Italy    

Holland  

Germany 

Austria    

Russia 

Scandinavia    

Spain  

Portugal 

India    

Japan  

Mexico 

Egypt 

S.  America 

Total    

Production      of  "1 
the  world    ....  J 


Period. 


Coinage, 
1873-95. 


1851-95 
'51-95 
'51-95 
'51-95 
'51-95 
'51-95 
'57-95 
'57-95 
'51-95 
'73-95 
'73-95 
'54-95 
'51-95 
'73-95 
'73-95 
'73-95 
'73-95 


'51-95 


£ 
356,743, 
311,083, 
348,286, 

23,652, 

19,575, 

6,904, 

151,615, 
46,842, 

164,906, 

9.849> 

42,364, 

1,769, 

11,028, 

2,556, 

474, 

7,444> 


1,505,090, 


i,i75,75« 


£ 
193,181, 

47,768, 

207,724, 

14,587, 

8,749, 

6,778, 

127,340, 

37,180, 

89,634, 

9,849, 

42,364, 

677, 

11,028, 

2,556, 

474, 

7,444, 


807,333, 


579,616, 


fi. 
Silver. 


Period, 
Col.  2. 
United 
States 
Coining 
Value. 


£ 

29,056, 
46,78k, 

124,688, 
18,329, 
24,573, 
29,599, 
60,381, 
62,899, 
32,823, 
2,585, 
33,574, 
5,231, 

302,316, 

35.983, 
110,877, 

2,897, 
16,233, 


938,829, 


857,627, 


Coining 
Value, 
1873-95. 


£ 

19,977, 

15,900, 

113,363, 

6,426, 

12,435, 

5,073, 

18,594, 

38,812, 

13,729, 

4,562, 

33,574, 

3,536, 

151,008, 

35,983, 

110,877, 

2,897, 

16,233, 


Ounces, 

1873-9.5. 


74,893, 

59,028, 

420,860, 

23.616, 

46,951. 
18,833, 
69,032, 
144,090, 
50,969, 

16,937, 
124,644, 

13,128, 
566,i>^4, 
133,586, 
411,631, 

10,756, 

60,267, 


602,979,   2,245,405, 


639,402,   2,373,769, 


The  figures  in  this  statement  show  that  whether  taken  for  a 
long  period,  1851-95,  or  for  a  shorter,  1873-95,  the  coinages  of  the 
world  exceed  the  amount  of  gold  produced.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  no  record  has  been  kept  in  most  countries  of 
recoinage  of  either  domestic  or  foreign  coin,  and  the  I'ecoinage  of 
the  latter  is  often  vei'y  extensive. 

No  deductions  as  regards  the  amount  of  the  disposable  metals 
in  each  country  are,  therefore,  possible  from  the  coinage  retunis, 
and  the  statement  is  given  to  show  that  this  is  the  case. 
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XII. — The  Monetary  Stochs  of  the  World. 

We  -will  next  consider  the  monetary  stocks  of  the  precious 
metals  in  each  country  on  the  1st  Januaxy,  1896  : — 


Statement  11. — Moaetar//  Stocks  of  the  World,  1st  Janv/iry,  1896. 
[OOO'somiUed.] 


Couutrv. 


I    Stock  of 
Gold. 


Stock  of  Silver. 


Full  Tender. 


Nominal  Value 

Ks.  lo  =  iL, 

Mexican 

Dollar  = 


American  Dollar.      Countric 


Nominal 

Value, 

Full  Value, 

Silver 


1.  United  Kingdom  

2.  France    

3.  Belgium 

4.  Italy    

5.  Switzerland    

6.  Greece    

7.  United  States    

8.  Holland 

9.  Germany    

10.  Austria  

11.  Spain 

12.  Portugal 

13.  Russia    

14.  Scandinavia    

15.  Turkey 

16.  Eoumania,     Servia,  "1 

and  Bulgaria  j 

17.  India  

18.  China  and  Hong  Kong 

19.  Australasia 

20.  Canada   

21.  Japan 

22.  Ceylon    

23.  Straits    Settlements  "I 

and  Siam J 

24.  Egypt 

25.  Mexico    

26.  Central      American") 

States  J 

27.  South  American  States 

28.  Cuba,     Haiti,     and"l 

Hawaii     j 

Total 

Add  limited  tender  coin... 

Total 


£ 

122,000, 

161,000, 

10,500, 

21,000, 

3,500, 

100, 

140,000,  i 

5,500, 

141,000, 1 

40,000, 

8,000, 

1,000, 

101,000, 

6,700, 

10,500, 

8,100, 


27,000, 

3,000, 

16,000, 


26,500, 
1,000, 

100,' 

8,000, 1 
4,400, 


865,900, : 


90,479. 

10,415, 

2,604, 

104, 

1 15,750, 
1 1,021, 
19,160, 

5.^07, 


6,249, 
708, 

232,337, 
70,000, 

1,041, 

7,208, 
15,000, 

40,000, 

20,2C8, 
2,500, 
7,291, 
1,144, 


659,155, 
126,804, 


865,900,        785,959, 


£ 

90,479, 

10,415, 

2,604, 

104, 

115,750, 

11,021, 

19,160, 

5,207, 


729, 

0,249, 

708, 

135,530, 
33,542, 

1,041, 

7.208, 
8,750, 


9,683, 
1,159, 
3,381, 
1,144, 


Ounces. 


330,154, 

38,004, 

9,502, 

379, 

414,387, 

40,527, 

61,604, 

18,601, 


2,660, 

23,343, 

2,583, 

798,657, 
263,940, 

3,497, 
27,456, 
51,542, 


19,167,        150,823, 


Limited  Tender. 


Nominal 
Value. 


Ounces. 


£ 

25,353, 

85,234, 

12,062, 

40,835, 

1,4.58, 

4,936, 

5,521, 

18,691, 

437, 

1,479, 

208, 

704, 

15,991, 

55,578, 

687, 

2,426, 

23,958, 

78,712, 

8,332, 

26,8c3, 

10,270, 

34,777, 

1,541, 

5,'o8, 

8,332, 

25,303, 

2,562, 

8,639, 

2,083, 

7,775, 

3,271,'     11,074, 


1,458, 

208,1 

1,927, 


—  i  1,033, 

76,197,  '  — 

9,122,  — 

26,604,  -  — 

4,197,  !  312, 


4,902. 
699, 

7,340, 


3,813, 


1,05^, 


483,031,    I  2,353,779,  1126,804,   425,934, 
126,804,    I     425,934,  I       —       i       ~ 


609,835, 


■9,713, 


The  figures  in  this  statement  have  been  taken  from  tlie  report 
of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  except  as  regards  the 
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circulation  of  silver  in  India,  China,  Japan,  Ceylon,  Siam  and  the 
Straits  Settlements. 

The  differences  are  as  follows  : — 

Statement  12. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


India   

China  

Ceylon 1 

The  Straits / 

Siam    

Japan  

Total 


United  States  Report. 


0Z3. 

677,187, 
571,025, 

182,728, 

147,172, 
69,590, 


Figures  Adopted. 


ozs. 
798,657, 
263,940, 

51,542, 
153,823, 

34.796, 


1,647,702, 


1,302,758, 


The  figures  adopted,  therefore,  give  a  circulation  of  344,944,000 
ounces  of  silver  less  than  those  given  by  the  Director. 

The  monetary  stock  in  India  is  taken  from  the  figures  given 
year  by  year  in  the  paper,  "  Silver  prices  in  India,"  published  in 
the  Society's  Journal  for  March,  1897,  and  includes  the  active 
circulation,  the  coin  in  the  presidency  banks,  and  the  coin  estimated 
as  hoarded.  The  figures  are  worked  out  on  scientific  principles, 
and  probably  approximate  the  actual  amounts.  The  stock  in  China 
as  estimated  by  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  appears 
to  be  too  high.  The  use  of  silver  as  currency  is  comparatively 
recent ;  copper  or  actual  barter  was  formerly  the  ordinary  medium 
of  exchange,  and  it  is  reported  that  even  now  barter  is  consider- 
ably more  resorted  to  than  currency  in  the  interior. 

In  1851,  the  silver  currency  consisted  only  of  Mexican  dollars, 
and  it  is  known  that  the  circulation  of  these  was  very  low  at  that 
time;  since  1851,  the  net  import  of  silver  from  the  United  King- 
dom, India,  and  the  United  States  amounted  only  to  264,658.000 
ounces,  with  perhaps  a  small  addition  from  Japan  and  the  Straits, 
and  as  the  Mexican  dollars  ordinarily  reached  China  through  the 
United  States  and  Hong  Kong,  and  China  is  not  a  silver  producing 
country,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  present  monetary 
stock  of  the  country  is  estimated  at  571,000,000  ounces  by  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Mint.  The  figure  given  in  this 
paper,  264,000,000  ounces,  seems  nearer  the  mark. 

As  regards  the  Straits,  Ceylon,  and  Siam,  the  Director  gives 
329,900,000  ounces,  which  appears  excessive,  as  the  net  import 
into  these  countries  between  1851  and  1896  probably  did  not 
exceed  242,000,000  ounces.  The  population  of  the  Straits,  Ceylon, 
&c.,  was  3,800,000,  and  of  Siam,  5,000,000,  on  1st  January,  1896, 
and  the  circulation  allotted  by  the  Director  gives  I3'5/.  and  8-o8^, 
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per  head  respectively,  or  nineteen  and  twelve  times  that  oE  India, 
and  it  is  known  that  the  habits  of  the  people  in  Siam  and  Ceylon, 
and  to  some  extent  in  the  Straits,  are  not  very  dissimilar  from 
those  of  the  people  of  India,  though  in  some  respects  the  two  latter 
are  more  advanced.  In  allotting  the  figures  in  this  paper,  the 
Straits  and  Siam  are  grouped  together,  as  the  great  bulk  of  the 
silver  imported  into  the  latter  country  seems  to  have  entered 
through  the  former,  and  Ceylon  is  shown  separately,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  countr}"  being  quite  different. 

Japan  also  appears  to  have  been  allotted  too  high  a  stock  of 
silver  in  the  American  returns,  as  the  net  import  between  1871 
and  1895  amounted  to  ii|  million  ounces  only,  though  no  donbt 
this  figure  was  considerably  increased  by  the  unrecorded  import  of 
silver  rupees  in  the  pockets  of  British  travellers. 

The  aggregate  monetary  stocks  of  the  world  are  thus  estimated 

to  be  865,900,000/.  in  gold  and  785,959,000/.,  nominal  value,  in 
silver,  giving  in  weight  2,779,713,000  ounce.';. 

It  may  be  urged  that  no  deductions  from  a  bimetallic  point  of 
view  can  be  obtained  from  these  figures,  because  in  countries  with 
a  gold  and  a  silver  standard  a  great  deal  of  the  silver  is  coined  at 
a  more  favourable  (to  silver)  ratio  than  15^  :  i.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  full  legal  tender  value  of  silver  coins  of  all  countries  is 
either  15^  :  i  or  higher. 

In  the  United  States,  Holland,  Turkey,  Mexico,  Japan,  Egypt, 
and  Hawaii  the  ratio  is  higher,  and  in  all  those  countries  it  might 
be  remunerative  to  melt  down  their  silver  coin  and  sell  for  gold 
at  I 5I  :  I. 

As  regards  the  limited  tender  silver  coin,  in  all  countries 
except  Turkey  and  Egypt,  the  coinage  is  at  a  lower  ratio  than 
I $i  :  I,  but  such  coin  is  only  legal  for  limited  amounts,  and  it 
might  happen  that  the  stock  was  greater  than  required,  when  it 
would  be  remunerative  to  the  Government  of  the  country  to  sell 
some  portion  of  it  for  gold,  especially  if  the  gold  stock  of  the 
country  required  replenishing;  and  in  this  connection  it  should 
be  remembered  that  with  a  high  gold  reserve  any  country 
could  do  without  silver  altogether,  its  place  being  filled  by  paper. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  under  the  conditions  proposed  many 
countries  might  sell  their  silver  coin  for  gold  at  1 5I  :  i,  store  the 
gold,  and  issue  paper  as  small  coin,  with  the  ultimate  object  of 
repurchasing  silver  should  the  bimetallic  conditions  afterwards 
break  down,  and  the  price  of  silver  fall.  Should  the  bimetallic 
conditions  succeed  in  maintaining  the  price  of  silver,  the  loss  on 
full  legal  tender  money  would  only  be  the  coining  charges, 
whereas  the  failure  of  the  conditions  might  eventually  prove 
an  enormous  gain. 
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With  these  remarks  before  us,  we  offer  the  following  possible 
combinations  from  the  figures  given  in  Statement  11  : — 

Comljination  No.  4. 
Gold.  Silteb. 

Lfttin  Union  and  United  States  i\  The  World. 

336, loOjOooZ.  1,865,064,000   0Z9.    (all)    at    6o'84ff.    an 

onnce  =  472,794,000/. 

ComhinatioH  No.  5. 
Gold.  Silveb. 

Latin  Union  and  United  States  r.  The  World. 

336,100,00c?.  1.561,353,000  ounces  (full   tender  only), 

at  6o'?,\d.  an  ouuce  =  395,803,000/. 

Combination  No.  6. 
Gold.  Silver. 

Latin  Union  and  United  States  v.  The  World,  excluding  India. 

336,100,000/.  1,066,407  ozs.    at   6o"84c/.    an    ounce  = 

270,334,000/. 

XIII. — Gold  versus  Silver  Stocls  based  on  Prohahilities. 
We  have  so  far  dealt  only  with  possibilities,  we  now  propose  to 
to  consider  the  probabilities  from  the  facts  and  figures  befoi^e  us. 
First  treating:  with  gold  : — 


Statement  13. — Gold. 


[fiOO's  omittfd. 


Country. 


Circulation, 

]850,  plus 

Absorption, 

1851-95. 


Monetary 
Stock, 
1895. 


£  £ 

1.  United  States  :  194.,622,  140,000, 

2.  France 297,662,  '161,000, 

3.  Italy 1,353,  21,000, 

4.  Switzerland....,  11,722,  3)5oo, 

5.  Belgium   1  16,301,  10,1^00, 

6.  Greece !  1,000,  100, 


Total i     522,r)63,     336,100, 


4. 

5. 

U.sed 

Balance. 

iu 

the  Arts. 

£ 

£ 

54,622, 

5i>7';o, 

136,602, 

80,000, 

— 

10,000, 

8,222, 

5,000, 

5,804, 

5,000, 

900, 

900, 

206,210, 

152,650, 

Latent 
Reserve. 


2,870, 
56,662, 

3,222, 

804, 


63,558, 


Gold  Hullio)! 

in 

Slate  Hanks, 

1st  January, 

1S96. 


£ 

23,583, 
78,011, 

12,250, 

3,995- 


Probable 

Maximum 

Amount  availalil 

for  E.xcliaiige 

for  Silver. 


£ 

70,000, 

80,500, 

14,500, 

2,000, 

5,250. 


117,839, 


172,250, 


Iu  estimating  Col.  8,  the  probable  maximum  amount  available 
for  exchange  for  silver,  we  have  taken  the  following  into  considera- 
tion : — 

(a)  The  estimate  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint 
of  the  monetary  stock  in  Italy  is  higher  than  the  stock  of  metal  as 
shown  in  the  country  on  the  same  date. 

This  is  probably  due  to  a  considerable  unrecorded  import  of 
gold  in  the  pockets  of  travellers. 

{b)   The  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  in  his  report  gives 
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the  following  figures  as  deposits  of  gold  at  the  Uuited  States  miiits 
for  coinage  purposes  : — 


From  1873  to  1896. 


1.  Bullion  22i,i33,coo 

2.  Coin I         60,971,000 

3.  Plate  and  jewellers' bars  10,628,000 


Aiiiiiial  Avcrac'e. 


£ 
9,214,000 
2,540,000 
443,000 


and  the  consuuiption  of  gold  iu  the  arts  in  1895  is  given  as 
2,178,000/.,  whilst  Soetbeer's  estimate  in  1885  was  a  little  in  excess 
of  this  amount.  If  therefore  we  give  an  average  annual  consump- 
tion of  1,500,000/.  in  the  arts  during  the  forty-five  years  1851-95,  and 
an  average  of  350,000/.  as  old  plate,  &c.,  melted  down,  we  arrive  nt 
a  consumption  of  51,750,000/.  in  manufactures.  In  France  the 
consumption  in  the  arts  in  1885  and  1895  is  shown  to  be  about  the 
same  as  in  the  United  Stater,,  but  the  population  and  wealth  of  the 
country  has  not  increased  in  anything  like  the  proportion  that  it 
has  in  the  States,  the  consumption  therefore  in  the  earlier  years 
must  have  been  considerably  in  excess  of  the  States.  The  estimate 
has  been  framed  accordingly. 

(c)  If  a  drain  of  gold  occurred  in  any  of  the  countries  named, 
no  incentive  would  exist  to  .melt  down  plate,  &g.,  for  coinage, 
because  there  could  be  no  possible  gain  by  the  transaction,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  known  that  the  gold  was  required  for 
the  pui'chase  of  silver,  which  might  afterwards  fall  in  gold  price, 
resulting  in  eventual  loss.  It  may  be  assumed  therefore  that  very 
little  or  no  plate  would  find  its  way  to  the  mint. 

{d}  The  figures  shown  under  "  latent  reserve "  are  the  un- 
accounted balances.  In  France  this  figure  is  high,  and  shows 
either  that  the  recorded  imports  and  exports  of  the  metal  are 
incorrect,  or  that  stocks  of  coin  exist  in  the  country  not  included 
in  the  monetary  stock,  possibly  hoarded  and  hidden  away.  In 
either  case,  the  gold  would  not  become  available  in  a  crisis,  and 
need  not  be  considered. 

(e)  When  France  demonetised  silver  in  1873,  she  still  had  a 
large  stock  of  gold  in  the  cou.ntry  and  in  the  banks,  in  fact  the 
gold  reserve  in  the  bank  of  France  only  fell  from  26,348,000/.  to 
24,452,000/.  between  December,  1872,  and  December,  1873,  at  which 
time  the  first  step  toAvards  demonetisation  was  decreed.  It  is  urged 
by  some  that  if  she  had  held  on  to  her  bimetallic  conditions,  she 
could  still  have  retained  a  snfiicieut  stock  of  gold  for  its  continued 
success.  This  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  case,  but  the  fact  of 
her  demonetising  silver  with  her  large  stocks  of  gold  in  hand,  shows 
that  under  similar  circumstances  the  same  thing  might  occur  again. 

(/)   The  monetary  stock  represents  not  only  the  coins  in  the 
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banks,  but  also  in  circulation,  and  it  is  evident  that  all  this  gold 
could  not  and  would  not  be  produced  if  a  sudder  demand  was 
made  for  it  for  the  purcliase  of  silver.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  only  gold  that  would  become  available  for  the  purpose 
would  be  the  metal  in  the  State  banks  and  treasuries.  The  amounts 
so  held  on  1st  January,  189(3,  are  given  in  Col.  7  of  the  Statement, 
and,  excluding  Switzerland  and  Greece,  aggregate  117,839,000/. 

We  propose,  howevei-,  to  take  a  higher  estimate  than  this,  and 
assume  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  monetary  stock  in  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Belgium,  and  a  larger  proportion  in  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  would  become  available  for  the  purpose.  This  is 
probably  the  very  utmost  limit. 

The  total  amount  thus  treated,  as  given  in  Col.  8,  amounts  to 
172,250,000/.     We  now  turn  to  silver. 


Statement 

14. — Sileer, 

Ounces. 

[OfHI's  on\ 

tted.] 

1 

Countiy. 

2 

Circulation, 

1851. 

plus 
Absori)tion, 

1851.95. 

3 

Monetary 
Stock, 
1851-95. 

1 

Balance 

used  almost 

entirely  in 

Arts. 

5 

Probable 

Amount 

that  would  be 

Kxclianged 

for  Gold. 

Remarks. 

1 .  United  Kingdom ... 

2.  Holland    

t).  Greriuaiiy 

Ozs. 
48,381, 

102,900, 

321,588, 

73,769, 
109,890, 

Ozs. 

85,234, 

42,953, 
140,3  16, 

45,454, 

34,777, 
5,1 08, 

27,963, 

798,657, 

263,940, 

4,902, 

4>'96, 

9,122, 

26,6c4, 

34,796, 

51.542, 

1^0,823, 

8,639, 

31,118, 

13,657, 

3,813, 

76,197, 
5,253, 

Ozs. 

59,947, 

181,272, 

28,316, 
75,113, 

215,630, 

694,185, 
60,718, 

14,529, 
42,713, 

,    71,150, 

Ozs. 

52,516,  1 
82,457,  { 
19,614,  ^^ 
15,023, 

45,'2i,| 

223,926, 
48,699, 

4,561, 
13,302, 

34,796,  j 

9,91', 
29,030, 

3i,n8,j 
1.291, 
3.813, { 

76,197,1 

100  per  cent,  full  tender 

T  20  per  cent,  arts 
75  per  cent,  full  tender 

+  20  per  cent,  arts 
75  per  cent,  full  tender 

-1-  20  per  cent,  arts 
20  per  cent,  arts 

75  per  cent,  full  tender 

6.  Portugal  

7.  Russia  

3,997, 

243,593, 

1,492,842, 
324,658, 

11,522, 

66,071, 
193,536, 

}  - 

8.  India    

+  20  per  cent,  arts 
15  per  cent,  of  whole 
15 

9.  China 

10.  Australasia  

12.  Ceiilral  AnicM-ica .... 

13.  Suutli 

14.  Japan    

50  per  cent,  full  tender 
100  per  cent,  of  mouetflry 

15.  Ceylon 

1().  Straits  and  Siani.... 

17.  Scandinavia 

18.  Turkey 

19.  Rouniania,  Servia, 

and  Bulgaria    .... 

20.  Egypt  

21.  Mexico 

stock 
1 5  per  cent,  of  whole 
15 

TOO  percent,  of  monetary 
stock 

50  per  cent,  of  full  tender 

ICO  per  cent,  of  monetary 

stock 
1 00  per  cent,  of  monetary 

22.  Other  countTies  ... 

76,403, 

slock 

Total 

3,069,150, 

1.865,064,  1  1,443,573, 

1 

691,375, 
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In  estimating  the  probable  amount  of  silver  that  would  be 
offered  in  exchange  for  gold  at  15^  :  i,  we  are  met  with  greater 
difficulties  than  in  the  case  of  the  amount  of  gold  available  to  pay 
for  the  silver,  but  the  figures  given  in  Col.  5  of  Statement  14  are 
estimated  on  the  following  basis  :  — 

(a)  Silver  made  use  of  in  the  arts  is  on  a  different  footing  to 
gold  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Silver,  at  one  time  6o"84<i.  an 
ounce,  gradually  fell  in  price  during  twenty-five  years  till  it  reached 
23|cZ.,  and  is  now  about  26d.  It  is  therefore  practically  certain 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  silver  now  in  the  shape  of  plate, 
&c.,  was  pui'chased  at  a  price  very  much  below  6o"84fZ.,  but  what- 
ever it  was  purchased  at,  it  would  still  be  remunerative  to  melt  up 
much  of  this  plate  and  sell  it  for  gold  at  6o"84af.  an  ounce  if  it 
could  be  again  purchased  at  some  future  time  at  a  very  much 
lower  price,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  bimetallic  league  failed. 
The  popular  belief,  after  the  experience  of  1873  and  since,  would 
be  that  this  would  happen,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  silver  plate 
would  accordingly  be  melted  and  sold,  possibly  much  of  it  purely 
for  speculative  purposes.  In  Statement  14  the  silver  produced 
before  1851,  except  the  circulation  of  that  year,  is  altogether 
omitted,  while  the  balance  between  the  circulation  of  1851  plus 
the  absorption  of  each  country  since  then,  and  the  monetary  stock 
at  the  end  of  the  period,  basonly  been  treated  as  used  in  the  arts. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  amount  held  in  the  shape  of  plate  and 
ornaments  in  each  country,  including  the  production  and  import  of 
earlier  years,  must  be  very  much  greater.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  paper,  however,  this  earlier  production,  for  want  of  informa- 
tion, has  necessarily  to  be  omitted,  and  we  have  taken  only  20  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  shown  as  used  in  the  arts  in  Holland,  Germany, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Spain,  and  15  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  so 
disposed  of  in  the  countries  in  the  East,  as  representing  the 
amount  that  would  enter  the  market  for  sale  as  bullion. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  allowance  is  given  for  the  sale  of 
such  silver  in  countries  other  than  those  named  above,  as  no 
accurate  figures  are  available,  but  each  country  would  naturally 
contribute  a  share.  I]ven  the  bimetallic  countries  would  probably 
do  the  same,  and  the  total  given  in  the  statement  under  this  head 
as  available  for  sale  should  really  be  considerably  higher. 

(fe)  In  estimating  the  amount  that  would  be  taken  from  the 
monetary  stocks  we  have  acted  on  the  following  lines : — 

(1)  In  Holland,  Japan,  and  Mexico  the  full  tender  coinages, 
and  in  Turkey  and  Egypt,  both  full  and  limited  tender  coinages, 
give  silver  a  more  favourable  ratio  than  15I  :  i,  and  in  all  these 
cases  it  would  be  remunei\ative  to  melt  the  coinage  down,  sell  for 
gold,  and   if  necessary   purchase  new    silver.     The  margin,  it   is 
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true,  is  small,  but  the  re-coinage  would  probably  be  necessary 
under  any  circumstances,  and  the  whole  of  this  bas  accordingly 
been  treated  as  available  for  sale. 

(2)  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia  are  all  in  need  of  gold  to 
strengthen  their  gold  standards,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  their 
silver  appears  to  be  in  excess  of  requirements  ;  it  seems  probable 
that  these  countries  would  dispose  of  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  their 
full  tender  silver,  i"eplacing  it  by  paper  money  if  necessary. 

(3)  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria  also  require  a  strengthen- 
ing of  their  gold  standards,  whilst  the  Central  and  South  American 
States,  already  overburdened  with  paper,  would  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  gold,  and  a  possible  profit  on  the  sale  of  their 
silver;  50  per  cent,  of  the  full  legal  tender  of  each  of  these 
countries  has  therefore  been  made  available  for  sale. 

(4)  China  is  even  now  contemplating  a  gold  standard,  and 
despite  the  antiquated  notions  of  her  statesmen,  and  the  dilatori- 
ness  of  her  policy,  wonld  no  doubt  take  the  opportunity  to 
purchase  and  accumulate  the  yellow  metal.  In  addition  to  this, 
speculative  reasons  would  lead  her  merchants,  or  the  merchants 
of  other  countries  on  the  spot,  to  buy  up  the  silver  in  the  country 
and  sell  it  for  gold.  The  percentage  of  15  per  cent,  of  her  whole 
stock  allotted  for  the  purpose-  in  the  statement  is  therefore 
probably  a  minimum  figure,  representing  only  12,500,000/.  in  gold. 

(5)  It  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty  what  becomes  of  the  large 
stocks  of  silver,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  which  go  to  the 
Straits.  It  is  said  that  some  finds  its  "way  to  China,  but  that  the 
bulk  is  kept  and  hoarded  in  the  country.  If  the  latter  suggestion 
is  correct,  the  j^opulation  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  realise  the 
superior  advantage  of  hoarding  gold  instead  of  silver  when  rates 
are  favourable,  and  the  probabilities  appear  to  be  that  this 
tendency,  coupled  with  speculative  reasons,  would  cause  a  large 
export  of  silver  and  import  of  gold.  We  have,  however,  allowed 
only  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole  stock  of  the  country,  equal  to 
7,355,oooZ.,  as  available  for  the  purpose.  The  Straits,  as  a  Crown 
Colony,  would  pi^esumably  not  try  to  establish  a  gold  standard 
under  the  conditions  laid  down,  but  if  the  attempt  were  made 
the  export  of  silver  and  imjiort  of  gold  would  be  very  much 
greater. 

(6)  We  now  come  to  India,  the  most  important  of  all  the 
countries.  An  impression  appears  to  prevail  that  the  conditions 
proposed,  viz.,  that  she  should  open  her  mints  to  silver  and  close 
them  to  gold,  would  cause  silver  to  flow  into  the  country,  and 
prevent  any  abnormal  absorption  of  gold.  But  this  impression 
exhibits  a  strange  ignorance  of  the  peculiaiities  of  the  country 
and  her  people.      India  has  always  had  a  strong  fancy  for  the 
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yellow  metal,  and  has  absorbed  considerable  amounts  for  a  lono- 
time  past.  Between  1801  and  1873,  the  year  of  the  demonetisa- 
tion of  silver,  she  took  14-5  per  cent,  of  the  total  production,  and 
during  the  next  twenty  years,  with  a  falling  rupee  and  a  gradually 
increased  price  of  gold  in  relation  to  the  rupee,  she  absorbed 
9M  per  cent,  of  the  production.  Between  the  years  1801  and  1896 
she  took  nearly  150/.  millions  sterling  of  the  metal.  It  is  notice- 
able that  a  fall  in  the  silver  price  of  gold  has  usually  been 
accompanied  by  a  rise  in  its  net  impoi-t ;  for  example,  in  18/7  the 
rupee  rose  frf.,  and  the  net  import  of  gold  was  1,000,000/.  hicrher 
than  in  the  previous  year.  In  1880  a  rise  in  the  rupee  led  to  a 
liigher  net  import  of  2,400,000/.  of  gold.  In  1890  the  rupee 
rose  nearly  id.  (average),  and  the  net  import  of  gold  into  India 
rose  from  3,440,000/.  to  4,544,000/.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  in 
years  of  steady  exchange  the  import  of  the  metal  has  steadily 
continued  high ;  for  example,  in  the  four  years  1881  to  1884 
exchange  fell  very  slightly,  and  the  net  import  of  gold  for 
these  years  was  nearly  the  same  in  each]  year,  and  amounted  to 
16,838,400/.,  equal  to  20-2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  production  of 
the  world  for  the  period. 

These  examples  lead  to  the  inference  that  a  great  rise  in  the 
gold  value  of  the  rupee,  and.  the  price  remaining  steady  at  that 
figure  for  any  time,  would  be  quickly  followed  by  a  heavy  increase 
in  the  import  of  gold,  even  if  no  other  factors  entered  into  play  to 
stimulate  the  import. 

But  there  would  be  another  and  very  important  factor  that 
must  be  considered.  Previous  to  1873  the  gold  price  of  silver  and 
of  the  rupee  had  remained  steady  at  practically  one  price  for  many 
years.  Then  the  fall  commenced,  but  it  was  not  realized  to  what 
depths  the  price  of  silver  would  go,  and  on  each  occasion  that  a 
temporary  reaction  took  place,  it  was  popularly  believed  that  bottom 
had  been  reached.  Nothing  of  any  definite  character  was.  how- 
ever, done  to  prevent  this  fall  continuing  till  1890,  when  the  United 
States  increased  their  annual  purchase  of  the  metal,  and  silver 
went  up  in  price  with  a  rush,  and  it  was  thought  that  this 
increased  demand  would  prevent  the  price  again  falling.  But  the 
remedy  proved  quite  useless,  and  the  price  of  the  metal  soon  fell 
more  heavily  than  before;  in  1890  the  price  was  47 •691'/.  per 
ounce,  in  1891,  45-o6(/.,  in  1892,  39-816/,,  and  in  1893,  35-626/,,  thus 
quickly  destroying  all  hopes  of  success  through  the  action  of  the 
United  States,  In  1893  the  Indian  mints  were  closed,  and  the 
United  States  ceased  their  annual  purchases  of  silver,  and  its  price 
fell  to  28-946/,  in  1894. 

The  closing  of  the  Indian  mints,  however,  had  the  effect  of 
divorcing  the  rupee  from  silver,  but  any  anticipations  regarding 
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its  immediate  success  in  fixing  the  gold  price  of  the  rupee  were 
quickly  dissipated,  for  it  soon  fell  rapidly,  and  continued  to  mark 
time  with  silver,  though  on  a  higher  level,  till  1895,  when  a 
contraction  of  the  currency,  the  result  of  the  currency  legislation, 
commenced  to  be  felt,  and  the  rupee  has  since  been  gradually 
rising  in  gold  price,  with  varying  fluctuations,  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  exchaiige  banks  for  money  in  India,  and  now 
temporarily  approximates  its  maximum  price  of  i6cl.  Silver  in 
the  meantime  fell  to  2y62d.  in  August,  1897,  and  is  now  about 
26d.  an  ounce. 

In  1872  a  British  sovereign  could  be  purchased  for  about 
lO  rupees,  in  1879  the  price  was  I2  rupees,  in  1889  about 
145^  rupees,  in  1890  about  izf  rupees,  in  1892  about  15:^  rupees, 
in  1893,  immediately  after  the  closure  of  the  mints,  its  price  fell 
to  15  rupees,  in  February,  1894,  the  average  rose  to  17  "4  rupees, 
and  in  May,  1894,  to  i8"6  rupees,  the  highest  price  on  record 
being  reached  on  the  18th  May,  namely,  \g'2  rupees.  The  price 
then  slightly  fluctuated  up  and  down  till  January,  1895,  when 
the  highest  monthly  average  was  recorded,  namely,  19  rupees. 
The  price  then  steadily  fell  till  the  end  of  March,  1897,  when  it 
was  15*8,  it  then  rose  again  and  reached  16' j  at  the  end  of  May, 
1897,  since  when  a  fall  has  been  in  gradual  progress,  and  the 
price  is  now  a  little  over  1 5  rupees. 

These  facts  and  figures  show  what  little  reliance  is  liable  to  be 
placed  on  currency  legislation  by  minds  which  are  sensitive  only 
to  the  operations  of  the  moment,  and  which  do  not  inquire  into 
reasons  and  causes.  The  native  of  India  is  gifted  with  a  mind  of 
this  nature,  he  thinks  only  of  the  present,  and  takes  no  thought  of 
the  morrow  ;  he  is  absoi-bed  with  the  profit  he  can  derive  at  the 
moment,  he  cannot  realise  that  this  profit  might  eventually  prove 
a  loss,  and  if  it  did,  it  would  be  of  small  consequence,  it  would  be 
his  fate,  to  which  he  is  pei-fectly  resigned.  He  is  iiuder  the 
impression  that  the  Government  in  India  possesses  supernatural 
powers,  and  his  past  experience  of  the  fluctuating  value  of  the 
rupee  as  compared  with  gold,  convinces  him  that  the  Government 
can  alter  the  relations  of  the  two  metals  at  will.  He  believes  that 
the  gradually  increasing  number  of  rupees  required  for  each 
sovereign  up  to  1893,  and  the  gradually  decreasing  number 
requii'cd  during  the  past  two  years,  were  both  caused  by  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Government,  who  could  again  reverse  the  process 
at  their  pleasure  ;  and  whatever  the  precautions  adopted  to  carry 
it  out,  it  would  be  impossible  to  convince  him  that  the  relation  of 
the  two  metals  to  each  other  was  to  be  fixed  for  all  time.  He 
would  refuse  to  give  the  Govei'nnient  credit  for  being,  what  he 
would  consider,  such  fools  as  to  do  so,  if  it  was  profitable  to  do 
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otlierwise.  He  has  no  complaint  against  the  authorities  for 
possessing  and  monopolising  the  power  of  regulating  the  exchanges, 
he  recognises  that  the  Government  is  the  lord  of  the  land,  and 
what  the  loi-d  does  must  be  right ;  he  himself  is  quite  happy  and 
content,  his  one  idea  is  "  pice,"  and  he  is  always  ready  to  increase 
his  gains  when  the  opportunity  occurs. 

Amongst  the  masses  thei-e  is,  however,  a  small  class  of  native 
dealers  in  bullion,  and  bankers,  who,  without  morals  or  consciences, 
possess  a  wonderful  prophetic  insight  into  the  future,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  they  are  endowed  with  a  fascination  for  speculation 
second  only  to  their  love  of  gain.  These  men  have  agents  all  over 
the  country,  and  their  power  over  the  people,  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  those  who  have  the  command  of  money,  is  very  great.  Their 
dealings  in  gold  and  silver  bullion  are  enormous,  and  the  power 
they  possess  appears  to  enable  them  to  buy  and  sell  at  their  own 
convenience  and  will,  and  always  to  their  own  profit. 

Between  the  years  1801  and  1896,  India  imported  net 
1,746,770,000  ozs.  of  silver,  equal  to  442,806,000/.  at  60*84^7.  per 
ounce,  representing  42*6  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of  the 
world  during  the  period,  and  before  1800  the  amount  absorbed 
must  have  been  very  con.siderable.  Of  the  import  since  1800,  it 
is  estimated  that  798,657,000  ozs.  are  in  circulation  or  hoarded  in 
the  shape  of  rupees,  and  the  balance,  948,113,000  ozs.,  less  loss  by 
abrasion,  wear  and  tear,  &c.,  is  in  the  shape  of  ornaments  on  the 
arms  and  ankles,  &c.,  of  the  native  women  of  the  country,  the 
bulk  of  it  in  tlie  possession  of  the  poorer  classes.  These  ornaments 
are  rarely  treated  as  permanent  possessions,  their  manufacture 
costs  very  little,  and  they  are  considered  to  be  merely  a  more  or 
less  safe,  and  at  the  same  time  satisfactory  method  of  holding  the 
savings  of  a  family,  being  pleasing  to  the  vanity,  and  convertible 
into  money  again  at  any  time,  which  can  still  be  done,  though  at 
some  loss  as  compared  with  the  time  when  the  mints  were  open. 
The  wealthier  classes  ordinarily  monopolise  gold  for  their  orna- 
ments, but  every  native  of  India  would  do  the  same  if  he  could 
afford  to  buy  that  metal  instead  of  silver  for  the  purpose  ;  everj 
fall  in  the  silver  price  of  gold,  however,  brings  a  larger  number  of 
people  into  the  category  of  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  substitute 
gold  for  silver.  Thus  we  find  in  India  an  ignoi"ant  mass  of  people 
with  enormous  stores  of  silver,  but  with  an  immense  love  for  gold, 
whose  one  idea  in  life  is  the  possible  profit  of  the  moment,  and 
provided  that  this  profit  is  made,  or  is  thought  to  be  made,  are 
practically  in  the  hands  of  the  native  bankers  and  dealers  in  all 
matters  connected  with  their  silver  stores. 

We  also    find   a  sharp  and  unscrupulous  set  of  men,   limited 
in  number,   who  appear  to  smell  gain  from  afar,  and  who  from 
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past  experience  -would  not  for  an  instant  believe  tliat  if  the  rupee 
price  of  gold  suddenly  fell  some  2  5  per  cent.,  it  would  remain  there, 
and  if  they  did,  their  lore  of  speculation  Avould  lead  tliem  to 
attempt  to  break  tlie  ring  by  the  magnitude  of  their  transactions, 
Avhich  would  be  facilitated  by  the  almost  illimitable  store  of  silver 
that,  by  reason  of  their  peculiar  power,  they  could  extract  at  Avill 
from  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Lastly,  we  find  that  this  store  of  silver  at  the  proposed  ratio  of 
15I  :  I  represents  over  400,000,000^. 

The  masses  now  pay  15  rupees  j5Z«s  charges  for  each  sovereign 
in  gold  ;  under  the  proposed  conditions  the}'  could  purchase  the 
same  amount  of  gold  for  about  lOj  rupees  jplus  charges,  and  the 
inducement  to  sell  their  silver  ornaments  for  the  purpose  would  be 
very  great,  owing  to  the  high  profit  they  would  be  able  to  make. 
Bullion  dealers  could  continue  the  purchase  of  this  silver  at 
profitable  rates,  export  it  for  the  purchase  of  gold,  and  buy  more 
silver  for  similar  treatment  as  each  shij^ment  of  gold  arrived,  until 
no  more  was  purchasable  ;  they  could  then  melt  down  rupees  and 
export  the  bullion  for  the  same  purpose,  and  continue  the  process 
till  they  succeeded  in  causing  the  open  mints  of  the  United  States 
and  France  to  be  again  closed,  when  the  price  of  silver  would  again 
fall  tremendously,  and  the  dealers  would  realise  enormous  profits. 

There  is  probably  very  little  doubt  that  what  has  been  sketched 
out  would  actually  occur,  and  though  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
precisely  what  amount  of  silver  would  thus  find  its  way  into  the 
European  market,  it  is  practically  certain  that  if  the  bnllion 
dealers  once  commenced  the  speculation,  they  would  continue  it  till 
they  arrived  at  a  successful  issue.  It  is  quite  possible  that  at 
least  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  store  of  silver  in  India  imported  since 
1800  might  thus  be  disposed  of,  equal  to  23*4  per  cent,  of  the 
circulation  of  India  in  1851  phis  the  absorption  since  that  date, 
but  to  be  on  the  safe  side  we  have  alloAved  for  i  5  per  cent,  only  of 
this  amount  as  available  for  the  purpose. 

It  may  be  argued  that  as  the  course  suggested  above  was  not 
adopted  previous  to  1873,  when  the  silver  price  of  gold  was  the 
same  as  now  proposed,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would 
be  followed  now.  In  reply  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  circumstances  in  the  two  cases  are  entirely  different.  In  1873 
no  one  had  the  faintest  idea  that  the  gold  price  of  silver  would  fall 
to  anything  like  the  extent  it  has  done  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  whereas  now  it  is  known  that  silver  sufficient  for  all  require- 
ments can  be  profitably  produced  at  26d.,  an  ounce  or  less,  and 
that  if  the  United  States  and  the  Latin  Union  suddenly  closed 
their  mints,  the  price  of  silver  would  fall  from  6o'84c7.  to  26d. 
within  a  very  short  time,  possibly  within  twelve  months. 
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We  now  arrive  at  our  final  combination. 

Comhination  Ko.  7. 

GrOLD.  SlLVEB. 

Latin  Union  and  United  States  v.  The  World. 

172,250,000?.  691,375,000  ozs.  at  6o"84f?.  an  oiince  = 

175,264,000?. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  success  of  bimetallism  under  the  con- 
dition proposed  by  the  United  States  is  statistically  impracticable. 

XIV. — Tlie  Ficttire  Production  of  the  Precious  Metals. 

In  this  paper  we  have  only  discussed  what  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  bimetallic  conditions  would  be  on  the  stocks  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  world  at  the  end  of  1895,  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  probabilities  are  that  the  league  would  fail,  and  that  the 
countries  attempting  to  establish  bimetallism  would  have  either 
to  close  their  mints  to  silver  again,  or  become  silver  standard 
countries.  It  seems  hardly  necessary,  therefore,  to  discuss  the  effect 
of  the  increased  price  of  silver  on  its  future  production,  even  if 
it  was  possible  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  It  is 
perhaps  sufficient  to  suggest  that  the  great  increase  in  price  from 
26d.  to  6ocl.  an  ounce  would  cause  the  production  of  the  metal  to 
be  increased  enormously,  and  even  if  the  action  of  the  Gresham 
law  on  present  stocks  did  not  cause  all  the  gold  in  the  countries 
concerned  to  be  drawn  out  by  silver,  as  shown  in  this  paper,  it 
seems  more  than  probable  that  the  greater  production  of  the  metal 
in  the  future  could  not  be  absorbed  by  the  United  States,  the 
Latin  Union,  and  India,  and  the  ordinary  i-equirements  of  other 
countries,  without  gradually  but  surely  taking  the  place  of  gold 
in  the  countries  in  which  it  was  freely  received.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  this  would  pi'ove  to  be  the  case  if  all 
demands  could  be  met  for  a  few  years  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  failure 
was  warded  off  for  that  time,  it  is  quite  possible  that  success 
might  eventually  be  achieved,  but  under  any  circumstances  the 
double  standard  of  the  countries  concerned  would  remain  in 
jeopardy  for  many  years. 

The  recently  discovered  gold  mines,  if  they  prove  to  be  as  rich 
as  they  are  reported,  would  materially  assist  in  maintaining  the 
bimetallic  conditions,  if  the  countries  concerned  were  not  previously 
converted  into  silver  countries  by  the  existing  stocks  of  the 
precious  metals,  but  the  gTeat  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  would  also 
materially  increase  its  production,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  increase  in  the  production  of  gold  would  not  at  least  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  increase  in  the  production  of  silver. 

i2 
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XV. — The  Note  Circulation  of  the  Bimetallic  Countries. 

There  is  another  point  which  has  yet  to  be  considered  in  this 
connection.  It  has  so  far  been  assumed  that  the  whole  of  the  gold 
shown  in  Gol.  8  of  Statement  13  as  available  for  exchange  for 
silver",  wonld  be  available  for  export  for  that  purpose.  But  this 
does  not  necessarily  follow,  because  all  the  countries  concerned 
have  large  note  circulations,  and  it  is  quite  possible,  if  any  doubt 
existed  in  either  of  the  bimetallic  countries  regarding  the  stability 
of  bimetallism,  or  if  gold  was  leaving  the  country  in  any  consider- 
able quantities,  that  notes  in  circulation  would  be  tendered  for 
gold,  and  the  metal  be  hoarded  within  the  country.  This  would 
in  all  probability  be  especially  the  case  in  the  United  States,  with 
notes  originally  issued  against  silver.  The  note  circulation  of 
France  and  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  1895  amounted  to : — 

£ 

France  '39,397,397 

United  States  : — 

Gold  certificates    £10,403,841 

Silver         „  70,015,968 

Currency    „  6,584,375 

United  States  notes 48,094,973 

Treasury  notes z4,io9,743 

National  Bank  notes    43,052,882 

202,261,782 


It  is  quite  impossible  to  estimate  how  much  of  the  large 
circulation  in  each  country  would  be  tendered  for  gold,  but  the 
figures  given  are  sufficient  to  show  that  there  w^ould  be  consider- 
able danger  to  the  bimetallic  conditions  from  within  the  country, 
apart  from  the  danger  from  outside,  unless  it  was  at  once  declared 
that  the  notes  were  to  be  inconvertible,  a  doubtful  policy  in  a 
country  with  ci'edit  at  its  back,  and  with  a  currency  system 
assumed  to  be  sound. 

XVI. — Conclusion. 

Looking  at  all  the  factors  in  the  case,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  action  of  the  Gresham  law,  Avhether  we  consider  present  stocks 
only,  or,  combined  with  it,  the  future  production  of  the  precious 
metals,  would  render  bimetallism  under  the  conditions  proposed 
by  the  American  Commissioners  statistically  impracticable,  and 
that  the  large  note  circulation  in  France  and  the  United  States, 
especially  in  the  latter  country,  with  its  circulation  against  silver, 
would  materially  assist  in  breaking  down  the  bimetallic  con- 
ditions. 
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The  figures  and  deductions  given  in  this  papei'  have  been 
worked  out  with  a  perfectly  unbiased  mind,  with  the  sole  object  of 
arriving  at  the  tratb.  Tbe  figures  adopted  as  the  probable 
amounts  available  for  exchange  in  Statements  13  and  1-4  may  not 
be  universally  accepted;  possibly  in  some  cases  a  higher  figure 
might  be  allotted,  in  otbers  a  lower  one,  but  in  the  light  of  the 
reasons  and  explanations  given,  the  majority  will  probably  agree 
in  the  final  result.  Had  a  lower  ratio  than  15^:1  been  suggested, 
the  chances  of  success  would  have  been  very  much  greater,  but 
ludia  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  factor  in  the  question, 
and  no  certainty  of  success  is  possible  as  long  as  the  rupee  does 
not  rise  higher  than  i6d.  in  value,  or  as  long  as  the  ratio  decided 
on  gives  the  rupee  higher  value  than  i6d.  or  17c?.  at  the  utmost. 

Bimetallism  on  such  conditions  is  no  doubt  what  would  suit 
India  best,  though  possibly  bimetallism,  on  any  conditions  might 
be  unsuitable  to  England.  If  bimetallism  at  15I  :  1  is,  therefore, 
established  at  any  future  time  on  such  terras  as  recently  suggested, 
the  probabilities  are  that  it  would  eventually  fail,  and  the  crash  to 
trade  would  be  tremendous.  To  prevent  this,  gold  monometallists 
in  England  would  do  wisely  to  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a 
gold  standard  in  India,  even  if  a  certain  amount  of  gold,  say 
15  or  20  million  £,  is  required  for  the  purpose. 

Under  the  scheme  which  the  writer  of  this  paper  has  had  the 
honour  to  oifer  for  consideration,  the  bulk  of  the  gold  so  accumu- 
lated might  eventually  be  held  in  Government  consols,  and  the 
gold  be  thus  again  put  into  circulation  in  England,  after  the  gold 
standard  had  been  properly  established,  probably  in  a  couple  of 
years  or  so.  If,  however,  the  establishment  of  a  gold  standard  is 
now  prevented  by  the  opposition  of  those  who  consider  that 
further  appreciation  of  gold  would  result,  some  futiire  finance 
minister  in  India  with  bimetallic  tendencies,  may  think  it  better  to 
make  the  experiment  of  a  high  ratio  bimetallism  than  to  continue 
the  present  system  of  no  standard  and  a  fluctuating  rupee. 
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I. — Mr.  James  Heijivood,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S.,  ^r. 

The  death  last  autumn  of  Mr.  James  Heywood,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
F.G.S.,  &c.,  lias  not  only  deprived  the  Society  of  its  oldest 
member,  but  of  the  last  survivor  of  those  who  joined  it  in  1834, 
the  year  of  its  establishment.  Daring  the  long  period  of  sixty- 
three  years  which  intervened  before  his  death  in  1897,  no  one  took 
a  larger  interest  than  Mr.  Heywood  in  its  successful  progress  and 
development.  In  1875-77  he  filled  the  Office  of  President,  and 
until  a  very  advanced  age  he  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Council 
with  great  regularity,  and  gave  it  the  advantage  of  bis  ripe 
experience  in  all  the  various  matters  which  demand  attention  in 
the  management  of  a  scientific  society.  Even  in  his  I'etirement 
from  active  life,  the  work  which  it  pursued,  and  the  results  of  its 
efforts,  were  always  present  to  his  mind  ;  and,  as  evidence  of  how 
much  he  was  in  touch  with  the  objects  it  had  in  view,  the  Council 
has  gratefully  to  ]out  on  record  that,  by  his  T\^ill,  a  bequest  of  the 
generous  legacy  of  Five  Hundred  Pounds  (500/.)  has  become 
payable  to  the  Society,  and  will  serve,  it  is  hoped  for  many  years, 
to  remind  those  who  Avere  associated  with  him  on  the  Council  of 
their  late  lamented  and  respected  colleague.  Mr.  Heywood's 
career  is  of  course  well  known  to  the  majority  of  the  Society's 
older  members,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  younger  and  to  foreign 
members  if  a  few  facts  be  added  to  the  present  notice.  Born  in 
1810,  the  son  of  a  member  of  a  distinguished  and  wealthy 
Manchester  banking  family,  he  went  to  Cambridge  University, 
but  Avas  unable  to  take  his  degree,  as  he  Avas  a  Unitarian.  He 
entered  Parliament  as  Member  for  J^Torth  Lancashire,  1847-57, 
and  had  much  to  do  Avith  the  promotion  of  university  reform,  and 
in  aiding  the  efforts  in  that  direction  of  Lord  John  Rassell  and 
Mr.  Gladstone.     In  June,  1856,  Mr.  Heywood  was  successful  in 
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carrying,  hj  a  vote  of  233  against  78,  in  the  Commons,  an  Act 
doing  away  with  the  religious  tests  at  Cambridge  for  the  B.A. 
degree  in  law,  medicine,  and  music.  He  was  a  very  active 
member  of  the  British  Association,  and  presided  over  several  of 
its  sections,  particularly  those  of  political  economy  and  statistics, 
and  geology;  he  wrote  many  papers  on  these  subjects,  and  other 
publications  relating  to  university  reform.  The  following  are  the 
most  imjDortant  papers  which  he  contributed  from  time  to  time  to 
the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  : — 

Report  of  a  House-to-House  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  176 
Families  in  Miles  Platting,  Manchester,  1837.  (Vol.  i,  p.  34, 
1838-39.) 

The  Resources  of  Brazil.     (Vol.  xxvii,  p.  245.     1864.) 

Form  of  Government  and  Educational  System  of  Cambridge 
University.     (Vol.  xxi,  p.  1.     1868.) 

Inaugural  Address  as  President,  1875.  (Vol.  xxxviii,  p.  413. 
1875.) 

Opening  Address  as  President,  1876.  (Vol.  xxxix,  p.  621. 
1876.) 

Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  a  Xorthern  University. 
(Vol.  xli,  p.  536.     1878.) 


II. — Miscellaneous  Applications  of  the  Calculus  of  Prohabilities — 
Contd.^     By  ProfkssoPv  F.  Y.  Edgewoeth,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 

III.  My  next  study  relates  to  the  excess  of  male  over  female 
births,  and  the  conditions  which  determine  variations  in  that 
excess.  Some  additional  information  bearing  on  this  old  problem 
has  been  fm-nished  by  the  Registrar- Greneral  in  the  first  pai-t  of 
his  decennial  supplement  to  the  fifty-fifth  annual  report,  recording 
the  numbers  of  male  and  female  bii'ths  for  each  of  the  districts  in 
England  and  "Wales."  In  the  light  of  these  and  older  data  I  propose 
to  consider  some  evidence  of  differences  with  respect  to  the 
attribute  under  consideration  between  different  localities  in  this 
country. 

The  beginning  of  science  in  this  matter  is  the  recognition  of 
its  opposite,  a  chaotic  element  not  amenable  to  rule.  What  real  and 
permanent  tendencies  there  ai'e  lie  hid  beneath  the  shifting  super- 
fices  of  chance,  as  it  were  a  desert  in  which  the  inexperienced 
traveller  mistakes  the  tempora^-y  agglomerations  of  drifting  sand 
for  the  real  configtiration  of  the  ground.  For  example,  observing 
that  in  Rutlandshire  for  a  particular  yeai',  e.g.,  1879,  the  male 
births  were  so  far  from  showing  the  normal  excess,  as  to  be  actually 
fewer  than  the  female  births,  we  might  suppose  that  "  this  effect 
defective  comes  by  cause."     We   might  hope  by   attending  to  the 

>  See  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Soclefy  for  September,  1897. 
-  Command  Paper,  7769. 
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particular  circumstances  of  tLat  year  and  place  to  frame  an 
hypotliesis  as  to  the  conditions  nnder  which  that  deficiency  of 
male  births  would  recur.  But  the  Calculus  of  Probabilities  deters 
us  from  this  inquiry ;  we  might  as  well  expect  to  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  a  slightly  loaded  coin  tossed  at  random 
would  on  any  particular  occasion  give  head  or  tail.  The  fact  that 
out  of  some  700  births  for  the  year  1879  in  Rutlandshire,  the 
proportion  of  male  to  female  births  was  976  :  1,000,  is  compai-able 
to  the  fact"  that  out  of  700  throws  of  a  coin  the  proportion  of 
heads  to  tails  was  976  :  1,000.  Neither  fact  creates  much  pre- 
sumption of  a  permanent  teiadency,  a  loading  in  favour  of  the 
alternative  which  has  occui'ed  most  frequently.  On  the  supposi- 
tion that  Rutlandshire  does  not  really  differ  in  respect  of  the 
attribute  in  question  from  England  as  a  whole,  in  which  the 
proportion  of  male  to  female  births  was  1,036  :  1,000  in  the  year 
1879 — on  tbe  supposition  that  the  coin  is  so  loaded  as  in  the  long- 
run  to  give  a  proportion  of  1,036  heads  :  1,000  tails — it  would  be 
nothing  extraordinary  that  for  700  throws  the  proportion  should 
prove  to  be  976  heads  :  1,000  tails.  For  the  probable  error  or 
deviation  from  the  average  figure  1,036  is  found  to  be  nearly  50.* 
A  deviation  of  60  is  therefore  not  significant. 

The  test  which  the  calculus  furnishes  for  distinguishing  between 
the  semblance  and  the  reality  of  law  in  such  cases  was  illustrated 
in  my  Methods  of  Statistics  already  referred  to.     I  propose  now  to 

3  For  the  justification  of  tliis  analogy,  see  my  article  on  Methods  of  Statistics 
in  the  Jubilee  number  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  p.  198.  I  have  added 
some  elucidations  of  this  article  in  the  Jahrhuecher  der  Nationaloekonomie  und 
Sfatistik,  vol.  xi  (Feb.,  1896),  p.  274,  and  vol.  xii  (Dec.  1896),  p.  838,  in  reply 
to  Dr.  Bortkevitfh's  misinterpretations  in  the  same  Journal. 

■"  Let  the  permilleajje  of  male  births  in  the  country  per  1,000  females  be  1,040. 
The  number  of  male  birtlis  to  the  total  number  of  births  in  the  country  is  then 
1-04 -f- 204.  If  out  of  all  the  births  in  tlie  country  groups  numbering  1,000 
are  taken  at  random  and  the  ratio  male :  (male  +  female)  obtained  for  each  group,^ 
the  series  of  these  fractions  will  range  about  the  average  1-04  -f-  2-04  according  to- 
a  probability  curve  of  which  the  modulus  is 

/2  X  104  X  1  / 

Y   Y^—  -     -^  2-04  =  V^-00208  -^  2-04. 

Put  (1-04  H-  2-04  +  r)  [-^  1]  for  the  ratio  of  male  to  total  births  in  any  of  tlie 
groups  numbering  1,000  birtlis;  and  (1"04  +  p)  [-^  1]  for  the  ratio  of  male  to 
female  births  in  the  same  group. 

_,       1-04  1-04  +  P 

^•""  2^  +  '  =  2W+]> 
Therefore  p  :=■  (204)-r  +  2-04rp.  Whence  r  and  therefore  p,  being  small,  usually 
and  excepting  it  may  be  one  case  in  ten  thousand — as  appears  from  the  modulus 
of  r  above  given — neglecting  rp,  we  have  p  1=  (2-01)r.  Therefore  the  modulus 
of  p  =  (2-04)  X  \/-00208  ==  .0-093  nearly.  Therefore  the  modulus  of  1,000 
(1  -|-  p)  the  number  of  male  births  per  mille  of  female  =  03  nearly.  This  result 
is  not  sensibly  altered  if  the  perniilleage  of  male  births  is,  instead  1,040,  any 
figure  in  the  neighbourhood.  For  instance,  for  the  permillcage  1,037,  the  modulus 
is  92*77.  It  is  93'2  for  the  permilleage  1,042.  This  result  agrees  with  that 
which  is  given  in  my  former  article  in  the  Jubilee  number  of  tliis  Journal,  p.  199, 
where  the  modulus  for  a  group  of  6,000  is  taken  at  38.  For  modulus  for  6,000 
=  modulus  for  1,000  -^  v^6  =  93'2  -^  v/fi  nearly  =  38  nearly. 
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ir.dicatc  a  furtlier  and  more  delicate  application  of  that  touch- 
stone. 

If  looking  down  the  series  of  proportions  between  male  and 
female  births  in  the  English  counties  for  any  particular  year,  e.g.y 
1S73,  we  find  the  figure  for  Cumberland,  namely,  1,091  :  1,000,  to 
lie  the  greatest,  we  might  at  first  suppose  this  large  excess  to  be 
i-igniticant  or  indicative  of  law.  For  according  to  the  ordinary  test 
we  see  that  the  total  number  of  births  in  1873  being  7,977,  the 
mochdus  or  measure  of  deviation  is  about  32  ;  whereas  the  observed 
deviation  from  1.039,  ^^^  avei-age  for  all  England,  is  51.  The 
odds  against  such  a  deviation  occurring  by  mere  chance  prove  to 
be  about  50:1. 

But  in  this  reasoning  it  is  presumied  that  we  know  nothing 
about  the  observed  deviation,  except  that  it  has  occurred.  But  in 
the  case  before  us  we  know  something  more  about  the  observation, 
namely,  that  it  has  been  selected  as  the  greatest  out  of  45.  An 
extent  of  deviation  which  is  very  unlikely  at  any  one  trial  is  not 
so  unlikely  to  occur  in  the  course  of  45  trials.  This  special,  as  well 
as  the  general,  application  of  the  mathematical  test  is  required  in 
interpreting  the  statistics  of  birth  in  districts  which  the  Registrar- 
Genei'al  has  given  in  his  supplementary  report  for  the  decennium 
1881-90.  It  appears  that  out  of  the  632*  districts  there  are  forty- 
five  which  in  this  period  do  not  present  excess  of  male  over  female 
births.^  Are  we  justified  in  regarding  this  complex  event  as  more 
than  accidental?  Onght  Ave  to  expect  that  in  another  decennium 
these  forty-five  districts  would  at  least  tend  to  an  excess  in  females? 

First,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  many  of  these  districts  are 
small;  in  some  of  them  the  number  of  births  is  below  2,000.  In 
a  district  with  only  2,000  births  the  odds  are  slight  against  an 
excess  of  females,  that  is  against  a  deviation  of  at  least  37  from  the 
general  ratio  of  males  to  females  for  all  the  districts  in  the  decen- 
nium, which  is  1,037.  The  modulus  pi-oper  to  a  district  with  2,000 
births  being  about  65,  a  deviation  to  the  extent  of  37  in  any  such 
district  may  be  expected  to  occur  nearly  as  often  as  not ;  a  fortiori ^ 
for  numbers  fewer  than  2,000. 

For  greater  precision  I  have  divided  the  districts  into  classes 
of  different  sizes.  For  eacb  class  I  determine  the  number  of 
districts  with  excess  (or  equality)  of  females  which  may  be 
expected  to  occur  by  chance,  without  the  existence  of  any  real 
predisposition  towards  feminine  natality.  The  calculation  is 
exhibited  in  Table  I  annexed;  of  which  the  first  column  divides 
the  districts  into  eleven  classes,  according  to  the  number  of  births  in 
a  district ;  the  second  column  gives  the  number  of  districts  belong- 
ing to  each  class  ;  the  third  column  gives  a  number  of  births  inter- 
mediate between  the  limits  of  each  class,  a  number  taken — not  ver}^ 
accux-ately — as  the  average  of  the  class.  The  fourth  column  is  formed 

^  Virtually  632,  since  one  of  the  631  which  figure  ia  the  official  statistics 
(riainely  the  tirst)  is  double  (made  up  of  IA  and  IB). 

«  My  attention  was  called  to  this  circumstance  by  Mr,  Edwin  Canuan,  who  has 
adverted  to  it  in  the  Economic  Revieio  (vol.  vi,  p.  544).  He  kindly  gave  me  the 
names  of  the  forty-five  abnormal  districts.  In  one  or  two  of  them  the  number  of 
male  and  female  births  is  tqiial. 
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by  dividing  each  entry  in  the  thix-d  class  -f-  i,ooo,  forming  a  value 
of  n,  into  8,673,  taken  as  the  square  of  the  modulus  for  a  group  of 
1,000  births."  The  fifth  column  gives  the  modulus  for  each  class; 
the  sixth  column  the  number  of  times  this  modulus  is  contained 
in  37,  the  distance  from  1,000  of  1,037  the  mean  permilleage  for 
all  the  districts.  The  seventh  column,  taken  from  the  first  table 
appended  to  Demorgan's  Theory  of  Probabilities,  gives  the  values  of 
x/tt  X  probability  of  each  limit  in  the  sixth  column  being  exceeded. 
The  eighth  column  is  formed  by  multiplying  the  absolute  numbers 
in  the  second  column  with  the  probabilities  (  X  n/tj-)  in  the  seventh. 
Totting  up  the  eighth  column,  we  have  87*6  for  v^-  x  probable 
numbers  of  districts  showing  excess  of  females.  That  number 
therefore  is  49,  a  little  larger  than,  or  rather,  considering  the 
roughness  of  the  calculation,  we  may  say  of  the  same  order  as  the 
observed  number  45  i*^ — 

Table  T. 


1 

Number 

of 
Births 
Defining 
Classes. 

Number 

of 
Districts 

of 
each  Class. 

3 

Mean 

Number 

of  Births  in 

each  Class. 

Fluctuation 

=  8,673,000 

-^  Entry 

in  Col.  3. 

5 

Modulus 

=  Square  Root 

of  Entry 

in  Col.  4. 

6 

37 
Modulus. 

7 

Proportion 

of 

Deviations 

exceeding  37. 

8 

^^77  X  Probable 

Number  of  Districts 

with  E.xoess  of 

Female  Births 

=  Entry  in  Col.  - 

X  Entry  in  Col.  7. 

500.... 

3 

750 

H)564 

107 

o"34 

0-5589 

1-67 

1,000  .... 

;6 

1,500 

5,78z 

76 

0-49 

0-4328 

11-25 

2,000  .... 

47 

2,500 

3.469 

59 

0*63 

0-3305 

i4"53 

3,000 .... 

78 

3,500 

2,478 

50 

0-/4 

0-2617 

20"41 

4,000.... 

69 

4,500 

1,927 

44 

0-84 

0-2081 

i4'36 

5,000  .... 

100 

6,000 

1 ,445 

38 

roo 

0-1394 

i3'94 

7,000 .... 

78 

8,500 

1,020 

32 

1-15 

0-0921 

7-28 

J0,000  .... 

84 

12,500 

691 

26 

1-40 
1-66 

0-0423 

3 '5  3 

15,000  .... 

34 

17,500 

497 

22 

00167 

0-57 

20,000 .... 

22 

25,000 

348 

19 

2'00 

00041 

0-08 

30,000  ... 

91 

?  50,000 

193 

1         13 

1 

2-85 

0-0000 

0-00 

Totals... 

63:^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

87-62 

■  Tliis  number,  as  appetirs  from  note  4  above,  does  not  quite  correspond  to  the 
ratio  1,037  :  i,coo.     Hut  tlic  eflect  of  the  inaccuracy  is  not  sensible. 

s  By  a  calculation  analogous  to  that  set  forth  in  Table  I,  but  using  the 
upper  extreme  limit  of  each  class  instead  of  the  mean,  i.e.,  substituting  1,000  for 
750,  2,000  for  1,500,  and  so  on,  I  find  as  the  number  of  districts  with  excess  of 
female  births  likely  to  occur  by  chance,  on  the  supposition  that  the  districts  were 
larger  than  they  arc,  that  is  a  number  smaller  than— an  inferior  limit  to-  the 
true  number,  43. 
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Thus  tlie  observed  defect  of  male  hirtlis  iu  tlie  districts  under 
consideration  raises  no  presumption  tliat  tlie  constitution  of  those 
districts  is  different  from  that  of  average  England. 

These  results  may  be  verified  by  examining  the  returns  foi- 
another  decenninm.  Arranging  as  before,  the  forty-five  districts 
which  presented  excess  or  equality  of  female  births  in  the  period 
1881-90  in  classes  defined  by  number  of  births,  I  find  by  analogous 
reasoning  that,  out  of  those  forty-five  districts,  the  number  which 
might  be  expected  in  another  decennium  to  occur  by  mere  chance 
is  5.  And  5  is  the  number  which  actually  occurred,  as  I  leai'n  from 
the  Registrar- General,  who  has  had  the  kindness  at  my  request 
to  extract  from  hitherto  unpublished  recoi'ds  the  numbers  of  male 
and  female  births  in  the  forty-five  districts  in  the  period  1871-80. 

Once  more  let  us  compare  for  a  third  decennium  the  calculated 
with  the  observed  number  of  districts  showing  no  excess  of  male 
births,  out  of  those  5  which  have  already  txvice  presented  that 
peculiarity.  The  calculation,  which  is  in  principle  the  same  as 
the  preceding,  but  affects  greater  precision  than  was  convenient 
when  dealing  with  a  large  number  of  districts,  is  exhibited  in 
Table  II  annexed.  The  first  column  contains  the  name  of  districts 
which  have  already  presented  excess  of  female  births  twice — in  the 
decennia  1881-90  and  1871-80.  The  second  column  contains  the 
number  of  male  births  in  each  district  during  the  period  1861-70 ; 
the  third  column  the  corresponding  number  of  females.  These 
numbers  have  been  communicated  to  me  by  the  kindness  of  the 
Registrar- General.  The  fourth  column  containing  values  of  n 
is  obtained  by  adding  together  the  figures  belonging  to  the  same 
row  in  the  second  and  third  columns,  and  dividing  the  sum  by 
1,000.  The  square  root  of  52,  divided  into  93,  the  modulus  for  a 
group  of  1,000  births,  gives  the  modulus  for  the  district.  This 
modulus  divided  into  42,  the  distance  fi-om  1,000  of  1,042,  the 
mean  permilleage  for  all  the  districts,  gives  the  limit  t  which  is 
entered  in  the  fifth  column.  The  sixth  column,  derived  from 
Demorgan's  Table  1  above  referred  to,  gives  \/~  x  the  probability 
of  each  limit  being  exceeded.  Totting  up  this  column,  and  dividing 
the  sum  by  ^/tt,  we  find  that  the  number  of  districts  out  of  the  5 
which  may  be  expected  to  show  excess  of  female  births  is  07  ; 
more  nearly  one  than  none.  In  fact,  as  we  see  from  the  first  two 
columns,  none  occun-ed.  There  is  thus  no  evidence  of  a  peculiarity 
in  the  constitution  of  these  five  districts  tending  to  an  abnormal 
number  of  female  births.  The  occuiu-ence  of  no  excesses  rather 
than  one  is  doubtless  purely  fortuitous.  The  a  priori  chances 
against  the  occurrence  are  almost  even ;  as  I  find  by  determining 
(fi-om  Col.  6  of  the  annexed  table,  or  directly  from  the  familiar 
tables  in  the  books)  the  probability  that  each  district  should  fail 
to  present  excess  of  female  births,  and  multiplying  together  these 
five  probabilities.  The  product,  being  the  probability  that  none 
of  the  districts  should  present  that  phenomenon,  is  about  0*48 . 
That  an  event,  of  which  the  a  priori  probability  is  0-48,  .should 
occur,  need  excite  no  curiosity. 
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1 

Districts. 

Number  of 

Male 

Birtlis. 

Number  of 
Female 
Birtlis. 

4 

5 

12  X  V'«-^9;3 
=  t. 

6 
VjT^  X  1     e       dx. 

Fordiiigbridge 

],081 

926 

2'007 

0-64 

0-3238 

Lpjburn    

1,401 

1,321 

2-722 

0-745 

0-2588 

Kingsclere     .... 

1,379 

1,375 

2'754 

0-75 

C-2560 

Newent 

2,062 

1,852 

3'9H 

0-89 

0-1845 

Westbiirj 

1,866 

1,8]  0 

3-676 

0-87 

0-1937 

— 

— 

— 

1-2168 

Doubtless  the  true  averages,  the  real  constitution,  if  it  could 
be  ascertained,  would  not  prove  to  be  identical  for  all  the  districts. 
The  632  permilleages  do  not  as  it  -were  emanate  from  one  central 
source,  the  general  mean,  1,037  ;  but  from  a  set  of  sources  in  that 
neighbourhood.  Probably  of  the  forty-five  districts  which  do  not 
present  the  excess  of  males,  rather  more  than  half  have  their  true 
avei'age  somewhat  below  1,037  !  ^^^^J  ^^^^  methods  which  have  been 
so  far  employed  are  not  sufficiently  delicate  to  detect  this  circum- 
stance. 

I  have  obtained  a  similar  conclusion  or  inconclusiveness  by 
operating  on  the  ratios  for  the  different  counties  of  England 
and  Wales  in  one  and  the  same  year :  forty  in  all,  London  being 
omitted  as  too  large,  and  as  too  small,  Huntingdonshire,  Hereford- 
shire, Rutlandshire,  and  Westmoreland.  I  proceed  to  ascertain 
how  frequently  the  permilleage  for  each  county  may  be  expected 
to  fall  at  a  distance  from  the  mean  of  all  the  (forty)  counties  greater 
than  19,  or  rather  i8'75  ;  this  pai'ticular  deviation  being  selected 
somewhat  arbitrarily,  as  being  approximately  a  simple  fraction, 
viz.,  a  fifth  of  the  modulus  which  had  been  determined  for  a  group 
of  1,000  births,  viz.,  93.  For  a  county  having  ?r  x  1,000  births  in 
the  year  considered,  a  deviation  of  18-75  corresponds  to  a  deviation 
of  0-2  X  \/n  X  niodixlus  ;  the  probability  of  which  deviation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  usual  tables.  The  number  of  permilleages  below  the 
limit  thus  assigned  may  thus  be  calculated  for  each  and  all  the 
cou.nties,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  (part  of)  Table  III. 

In  this  table  the  first  column  gives  the  names  of  the  registra- 
tion counties  (with  the  omission  of  four  counties,  as  Avell  as 
London,  for  reasons  given  above).  The  second  column  gives  the 
approximate  square  root  of  n,  the  number  of  thousands  of  births 
in  each  county  in  the  year  1883."  Thus  in  the  first  registration 
county,  viz.,  Surrey  ex-metropolitan,  there  were  14,623  births, 
and   accoixlingly,  3*8    figures    in    Col.    2.       The    third    column   is 


®  The  materials  of  Table  III   and   the  foUowiiK 
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derived  from  the  second  bj  taking  the  fifth  part  of  each  entry. 
The  fourth  column  gives  x/tt  x  probability  of  a  deviation  occnr- 
ring  below  the  limit  for  each  county  designated  in  the  third 
column.  The  figures  in  the  fourth  column  are  taken  from  the 
tabulation  of  the  definite  integral  given  by  Demorgan  at  the  end 
of  his  Theory  of  Probabilities.  Summing  Col.  4,  we  have  /^  ^ 
the  probable  number  of  permilleages  below  1975  (from  the  mean 
of  all  the  counties).  Dividing  this  sum  by  x/tt,  we  have  for  the 
required  number,  approximately  6.  This  calculation  may  be 
applied  to  proximate  years,  as  there  is  not  much  change  in  the 
values  of  n  from  year  to  year. 

Actually  counting  the  number  of  permilleages  at  a  distance 
18-75  from  the  mean  of  the  (forty)  counties  for  each  year,  I  find  the 
following  results  : — 


1876 


1877 


1878 


1879 


1880 


The  average  of  these  numbers  is  5*4,  not  significantly  different 
from  6,  the  number  to  be  expected. 


Table 

III. 

1 

Designation  of  County. 

vi 

3 
0-2  X  a/^ 

i 

17'"- 

Surrey*   

3-8 
4-9 
3-9 

5*5 

3-6 

o'76 
0-98 
0-78 

o"7- 

0-25032 

Kent* 

014690 

Sussex 

0-23927 

South  Wales  

010617 

North     „       

027346 

—                     — 

10-6(^^7.^  =  6) 

*  Extra-metropolitan. 


I  find  a  similar  result  if  OT  x  modulus,  instead  of  0'2  x  modulus, 
is  used  as  the  test.  By  parity  of  reasoning — this  time  using  ihe 
data  of  1878  for  the  values  of  n — I  find  for  the  proba.ble  number  of 
negative  deviations,  to  the  extent  of  9'2  5,  from  the  mean  of  each 
year,  1 1"5.  And  the  average  observed  for  the  years  1876-80  proves 
to  be  i0'6. 

This  reasoning  is  equally  applicable  to  deviations  in  a  positive 
direction.  On  the  supposition  that  there  is  no  real  difference  between 
the  forty  counties,  we  may  expect  to  find  six  of  the  forty  per- 
milleages at  a  distance  of  18*75  ^'^^^  upwards  from  the  average  for 
each  year,  and  1 1*5  at  a  distance  of  9*25  and  upwards.  And,  in  fact, 
I  find  that  for  the  five  years  1876-80,  on  an  average,  the  former 
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number  is  6'8,  tbe  latter  ii.     So  far  then  there  are  no  traces  of  a 
vera  causa. 

The  same  result  is  reached  by  employing  the  set  of  ratios  pre- 
sented by  the  counties  to  detei^mine  the  modulus  or  measure  oF 
deviation  from  the  mean  for  a  group  of  assigned  size.  The  measure 
thus  found  is  exactly  the  same  as,  or  rather  is  not  distinguishable 
from,  that  which  would  have  been  found  if  there  had  been  no 
difference  of  constitution  between  the  counties.  This  result  was 
given  by  me  in  the  paper  already  referred  to.'°  It  may  be  well  ta 
add  here  some  explanations  and  examples. 

Take  as  the  qucesifum  the  modulus  for  a  group  of  i,ooo  births." 
Find  the  deviation  of  the  ratio  for  each  county  from  the  general 
mean,  that  is  the  proportion  of  all  the  male  births  to  all  the  female 
births  in  the  forty  selected  counties,  expressed  as  a  permilleage. 
For  any  particular  county  with  n  X  1,000  births,  twice  the  square 
of  the  deviation  is  a  measure  of,  or  observation  standing  for,  the 
modulus-squared  -^  n.  Thus,  the  deviation-squared  x  n  stands  for 
the  modulus.  The  forty  observations  thus  obtained  for  the  square 
of  the  required  modulus  are  of  equal  weight.  Accordingly  their 
sum  divided  by  40  is  the  best  value  that  can  be  obtained  from 
them  for  the  modulus-squared,  or,  as  I  have  ventui-ed  to  call  it, 
the  flnctuafion. 

The  method  of  calculation  is  shown  in  the  annexed  (part  of) 
Table  IV.  The  first  column  specifies  forty  registration  counties 
(Huntingdonshire,  Herefordshire,  Rutlandshire,  and  Westmore- 
land, as  before,  being  omitted).  The  second  column  gives  the 
ratio  of  male  to  female  births  in  the  form  of  a  permilleage  for 
each  county  for  the  year  1883.  The  third  column  gives  the 
deviation  of  each  permilleage  from  the  average  for  the  forty 
counties;  which  is  found  to  be  (approximately)  1,035.  The  fourth 
column  gives  the  square  of  each  deviation.  The  fifth  column  is  a 
factor  approximately  proportioned  to  the  number  of  births  in 
each  county.  Thus  in  Surrey  thei'e  were  14,623  births  in  I880. 
Accordingly  I  put  in  round  numbers  14*5  for  v,  the  number  of 
thousands  of  births.  Similarly  the  factor  23  corresponds  to 
23,030  births  in  Kent;  and  so  on.  The  sixth  column,  formed  by 
multiplying  corresponding  entries  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  columns, 
gives  forty  observations  for  the  required  fluctuation.  The  sum 
of  these  forty  observations  is  122,190.  I  am  indebted  for  this 
and  some  of  the  following  results  to  Mrs.  Bryant,  D.Sc,  who  has 
either  performed,  or  has  caused  to  be  performed,  and  answers  for, 
the  somewhat  laborious  computations  involved  : — 

**  Journal  of  the  HoyaJ  Statistical  Societi/,  Jubilee  volume,  p.  199. 
"  The  number  thus  taken  for  the  standard  group  is  of  course  arbitrary.  In  the 
former  paper  the  number  taken  was  6,000. 
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Table  IV. 


Begistratiou  Counties. 


Surrey* 

Kent*    

Sussex   

Hampsliire 


South  Wales 
North      ,, 


Permilleage 

for  188;i. 


1,021 
1,027 
1,028 
1,038 


1,045 
1,039 


Deviation 
from  1835. 


H 
8 

7 
3 


Square  of 
Deviation. 


Weight. 


■Weight 
X  Square  of 
Deviation. 


196 

64 

49 

9 


100 
0 


14*5 

23 

i8 


30-5 
13 


2,842 

1,472 

735 

162 


3,500 
208 


122,190 


*  Extra-metropolitan. 


From  a  similary  coiAstructed  table  for  another  year,  viz.,  1895, 
the  sum  of  squares  is  found  to  be  186,089.  Combining'  these 
results  we  have  for  the  required  fluctuation  2  x  (186,089  +  122,190) 
-^-  80  =  7,707.     Whence  modulus  =  \/  fluctuation  =  88  nearly. 

If  there  vras  a  real  difference  between  the  counties  we  might 
expect  the  modulus  thus  ascertained  to  exceed  that  which  is 
deducible  from  the  hypothesis  of  pure  chance,  namely  (for  a  group 
of  1,000  births),  93.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  figure  obtained  by 
averaging  the  results  for  two  years  is  considerably  below  the 
normal  93.  Doubtless  this  defect  is  m.erely  accidental,  as  indeed 
the  discrepancy  of  5  does  not  much  exceed  the  probable  eri'or 
incident  to  such  a  calculation.'" 

By  way  of  further  verification  1  have  ascertained  the  modulus 
(for  groups  of  t,ooo  births)  from  the  data  of  another  year  by  a 
different  method.  Let  e  be  the  deviation  of  the  permilleage  for 
any  county  from  the  general  ratio.  Then,  if  the  number  of  births 
in  each  county  were  1,000,  by  a  well  known  theorem  we  should 
have  for  the  modulus  v^  X  Se  -f-  40.  Account  being  taken  of  the 
fact  that  the  modulus  for  each  county  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  square  root  of  the  number  of  births  in  the  county,  the  formula 
for  the  standard  modulus  pertaining  to  a  group  of  1,000  births 
becomes  S\/?(  e  x  x/tt  -^  40,  where  u  as  before  is  the  number  of 
thousand  births  in  each  county  during  the  period  under  considera- 
tion. Applying  this  formula  to  the  statistics  for  1878,  with  the 
same  valuable  assistance  in  the  work  of  calculation  as  before,  I  find 
S  A  e  =  1,859-3. 

The  method  by  which  this  figure  is  arrived  at  Avill  be  apparent 

>2  Kegarding  the  fluctuation  as  to  the  quantity  to  be  determined,  we  have  by 
a  known  theory  for  the  moduhis  of  the  fluctuation  itself  divided  by  \/n.  Whence 
the  modulus  pertaining  to  the  determination  of  the  modulus  (from  observations 
for  the  fluctuation)  is  the  modulus  divided  by  2  ^/ ^^  in  the  case  before  us 
93h-2v/S0  =  5-2. 
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on  inspectiou  of  Table  V  annexed.  The  first  three  columns 
correspond  to  those  of  Table  IV ;  1,042  being  taken  as  the  mean 
permilleao-e  for  the  foity  counties.  The  signs  are  not  affixed  to  the 
deviations  now,  as  we  are  concerned  with  their  absolute  magnitude. 
The  weights  are  round  numbers  approximately  equal  to  the 
square  root  of  the  number  of  1,000  births  in  each  county  for 
the  year  in  1878.  Thus  the  number  of  births  in  Kent  (extra 
metropolitan)  that  year  being  22,587,  4-8  is  put  for  \/n.  It  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  exhibit  the  complete  table. 

For  the  modulus  we  have  1859"3  X  ^/tt -f-  40=  82  nearly; 
as  before,  considerably  below  the  normal  value,  namely,  93,  as 
befoi'e,  affording  no  trace  of  law,  since,  if  the  forty  observations 
emanated  from  different  averages,  we  should  expect  the  modulus 
determined  as  above  to  be  greater  than  93. 

Table  V. 


Registration  Counties. 


Surrey* 

Kent*    

Sussex    

South  Wales 
North      „     , 


Pcriiiilleag 
for  1878. 


1,020 
1,038 
1,034 


1,037 
1,049 


Deviation 
from  l,04r2. 


22 

4 
8 


i. 
Weight. 


3-6 
4-8 
3-8 


5  "5 
3-8 


Weight 
X  Deviation. 


79-2 
19'- 
30-4 


z6-G 


4 


i859"3 


*  Extra  metropolitan. 


Foiled  in  our  investigation  of  the  annual  ratios  for  the  counties, 
let  us  turn  to  the  decennial  periods. 

By  an  operation  analogous  to  that  which  is  exhibited  in 
Table  III,  I  find  that  out  of  the  permilleages  relating  to  periods  of 
ten  yeai"s,  2*5  may  be  expected  to  be  at  a  distance  above  or  beloAv 
the  decennial  mean  of  9-25  upwards.  In  fact,  I  find  for  the  three 
decennia  1861-70,  1871-80,  1881-90,  the  decennial  means  (for  the 
forty  counties)  being  respectively  1,043,  'i^S^j  'j^S?)  the  under- 
mentioned counties  in  defect  by  more  than  9-25  : — 


lSGl-70. 
'"71-80. 
'81-90. 


Surrey,  Eerlishirc,  Warwickshire,  Hertfordshire  .... 
Bedfordshire    


The  average  for  the  three  decennia  is  2,  or  perhaps  2^,  as  there 
•are  two  observations — 1,029  for  East  Riding  in  1871-80,  of  which 
the  average  is  taken  as  1,038,  and  1,028  for  Worcestershire  in 
1881-90,  of  which  the  average  is  taken  as  1,037 — which  are  nearly 
on  the  line,  and  might  perhaps  be  over  it  if  the  average  for  the 
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forty  counties  were  calculated  more  exactly.    Thus  we  have  still  no 
trace  of  an  aeency  other  than  chance. 

Il^'ext,  looking'  at  the  deviations  in  a  positive  direction  for  the 
three  periods,  I  find  the  undermentioned  counties  in  excess  by 
more  than  9*25  : — 

1861-70.     Northamptonshire,     Cornwall,     Northumberland,  1 

Cumherland,  North  Wales    f    ^ 

'71-80.     Hertfordshire,    Bedfordshire,    Norfolk,    Cornwall,  1 

Shropshire,  Durham,  North  Wales J    ' 


'81-90.     Oxfordshire,    Bedfordshire,    Cornwall,    Cheshire 
Cumberland,  Monmouthshire,  North  Walen 


19 


The  average  is  above  6,  whereas  2*5  is  all  that  we  had  a  right 
to  expect.  Here  then  at  last  we  find  a  glimmer  of  light.  Follow- 
ing it,  we  observe  that  Cornwall  and  ^Jlorth  Wales  presenting*  so 
large  an  excess  in  three  successive  years,  challenge  inquiry ; 
Cumberland  too  in  a  less  degi^ee.  To  extend  the  field  of 
hypothesis,  let  us  observe  what  other  counties  have  been  above 
the  decennial  mean  for  all  three  periods.  Of  such  counties  there 
are,  1  find,  including  the  three  just  mentioned,  ten;  whereas  on 
the  hypothesis  of  pure  chance  we  should  expect  only  five  such 
coincidences  (out  of  the  forty  counties).  Prima  facie  five  out  of 
the  ten  cases  are  not  fortuitous.  Let  us  take  as  the  most  promis- 
ing subjects  of  inquiry  the  three  above  named,  and  also  those 
which  have  the  largest  excess  on  the  average  of  the  three  decennia 
above  the  mean  for  each  decennium,  namely,  ISTorfolk,  for  which 
this  average  deviation  in  excess  is  9  ;  North  Wales  and  South 
Wales,  for  which  it  is  7.  OP  these  South  Wales,  which  the 
Registrar-General'^  has  bracketed  witli  the  trio  above  first  selected, 
Cumberland,  Cornwall,  and  South  Wales,  is  remarkable  for  the 
constancy  of  its  permilleages  in  the  three  decennia,  respectively 
1,047,  1,0+6,  1,046. 

To  test  the  hypothesis  which  has  been  suggested,  let  us  compare 
the  anniial  permilieage  for  each  of  the  five  selected  counties  with 
the  mean  value  for  the  corresponding  decennium,  to  see  if  there  is 
a  permanent  tendency  to  excess.  Table  VI  annexed  shows  in  its 
first  two  columns  the  result  of  the  comparison ;  years  showing 
deviation  in  a  positive  direction  fi'om  the  mean  of  the  decennium 
being  designated  as  "  in  excess,"  years  showing  negative  deviation 
as  "  in  defect."  The  third  column  shows  the  odds  against  the 
observed  disparity  having  occurred  by  chance  ;  positive  or  negative 
being  treated  as  a  priori  equally  probable.  The  result  is  verified 
by  showing  in  Cols.  5  and  6  what  proportions  of  the  districts  con- 
stituting each  county  showed  excess  of  male  births  in  the  period 
1881-90. 

'^  See  the  interesting  suggestions  on  this  subject  at  p.  ix  of  the  Fifty-fourth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- General  (1891). 
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Table  VI. 


Selected 
Registration  Counties. 


Nortli  Wales 
South      „ 

Cornwall 

Norfolk    

Cumberland 


3 

4 

5 

6 

Number  of 

Probability 

Total 

Number 

\'ears 

of  Event 
being 

Number  of 

of  Districts 

in  Defect. 

Fortnitous. 

Districts. 

in  Excess. 

6 

0'002 

19 

14 

6 

O"O02 

27 

18 

8 

o-oi  I 

14 

10 

8 

O^OIl 

22 

15 

11 

0-14 

6 

i 

6 

*  Two  years,  1871  and  1880,  giving  1,038,  the  same  as  the  mean  of  the 
decennium,  are  counted  as  one  + ,  the  other  — . 


Returning  on  our  steps,  let  us  investigate  the  appearances  of 
deficiency  in  male  births  by  the  method  which  has  been  successfully 
applied  to  the  cases  of  excess.  I  find  that  there  are  eight  counties 
Avhich  present  defect  from  the  decennial  mean  in  all  three  decades, 
namely,  Essex,  Suffolk,  Wiltshire,  Stafford.shire,  Worcestershire, 
Warwickshire,  West  Riding,  and  Lancashire.  As  chance  will  only 
account  for  five  such  coincidences,  we  may  suspect  that  some  of 
these  are  due  to  law.  I  have  selected  as  the  most  promising  cases 
Wiltshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Warwickshire  ;  and  have  constructed 
for  these  counties  Table  VII,  analogous  to  Table  VI. 

Table  VII. 


Selected 
Registration  Counties. 

Number  of 

Years 
in  Defect. 

Number  of 

Years 
in  Excess. 

4 
Probability 
of  Event      ■ 

being 
Fortuitous.    \ 

5 

Total 
Number  of 
Districts. 

6 

Number 
of  Districts 
in  Excess. 

Staffordshire  

■Warwickshire 

Wiltshire    

22-5* 

20-5* 
200 

7'5 
9"5 

lO'O 

0  006 
0043 
006G 

16 

14 
16 

11-5* 

90 

120 

*  Wliere   the    permilleage   of   a   year  or   district  is  equal  to  that   of   tlie 
decennium,  an  excess  and  a  defect  of  0-5  are  attributed  to  that  year  or  district. 


Striking  at  first  sight  as  this  result  is,  I  am  not  satisfied  that  it 
is  more  than  fortuitous.  That  an  event  of  the  probability  6  in 
1,000  presented  by  the  returns  for  Staffordshire,  should  occur  in 
the  course  of  forty  trials  is  not  very  improbable  ;  the  odds  against 
the  occurrence  being  less  than  4  to  i.  The  observed  distribution 
of  the  districts  does  not  afford  a  ((iiite  independent  improbability. 
Granted  that  the  county  of  Staffortlshii-e  is  exceptionally  deficient 
in  male  births  during  the  decennium  1881-90,  it  may  be  expected 
that  its  constituent  districts  also  should  be  deficient. 

To  sum  up,  a  test  has  been  constructed  which  invalidates  many 
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plausible  theories,  but  coufirms  tbe  Registrar- General's  observation 
that  iSTorth  Wales,  and  South  "Wales,  Cumberland,  and  Cornwall 
show  a  real  tendency  to  exceptional  excess  of  male  births.  Some 
evidence  that  Norfolk  belongs  to  the  same  category  is  not  very 
strong;  not  fatal  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  peculiarity  is  due  to 
the  population  in  the  exceptional  localities  being  Celtic.^'' 


III. —  Commercial  History  and  Revieiv  of  1897. 


The  following  is  taken  from  the  supplement  to  the  Economist 
of  19th  February,  1898,  in  continuation  of  similar  extracts  for 
previous  years. 

"Although  industrially  1897  was  a  better  year  than  1896,  yet 
so  far  as  our  foi'eign  trade  is  concerned,  it  must  be  characterised  as 
a  disappointing  one.  It  certainly  did  show  some  improvement 
upon  its  predecessor,  but  not  by  any  means  such  an  improvement 
as  was  hoped  for  and  expected.     Here  is  the  record  : — 


1897 


Imports     451,239,000 

Exports  of  home  products  ....    234,350,000 
Ke-export  of  foreign  and")        ^iQftQdnoo 


colonial  merchandise 


1896. 


£ 

441,809,000 
240,146,000 

56,234,000 


Total  trade '  745,423,000  [  738,189,00c 


Increase  or  Decrease. 


Amount.         I  Per  Cent. 


£ 
+  9,430,000 
-  5,796,000 

+  3,600,000 


2'4 

6-4 


+  7,234,000         vo 


"  The  increase  of  i  per  cent,  last  year  contrasts  with  an  increase 
in  1896  over  1895  of  a  little  over  5  per  cent.,  while  the  total  for 
1895  exceeded  that  of  1894  by  about  3  per  cent.  And  if  we  deal 
not  with  the  value,  but  the  volume  of  our  trade,  the  comparison  is 
even  less  favourable.  The  method  of  effecting  such  a  comparison 
is  shown  in  Appendix  A,  and  briefly  stated,  it  is  this.  The  value 
of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  year  are  calculated  at  the 
average  prices  of  1896^  and  the  aggregate  thus  obtained  is  com- 
pared with  the  recorded  total  for  1896.  Calculated  in  this  way, 
it  is  obvious  that  as  the  values  are  worked  out  for  both  years  at 
the  same  average  prices,  any  increase  or  decrease  in  the  aggregate 
must  be  due  to  variations  in  quantity.  And  what  the  movement 
was  last  year  and  in  immediatel}^  preceding  years  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  statement : — 

"  Annual  Report  of  the  R'fjislrar-Genrral  (1891),  loc.  cit. 

K  2 
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Vohime  of  Our  Foreign  Trade.     Increase  or  Decrease  per  Cent,  as 
compared  with  previorts  Years. 


1897 
'96 
'95 
'94 
'93 
'92 
'91 


Imports  Retained  for 
Home  Cousumption. 

Exports  of 
Home  Produce. 

Imports  and  Exports. 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cut. 

Per  cnt. 

+     1-64 

-    1-39 

+   o'5i 

+    6-o6 

+   4-87 

+   5"5o 

+    5'54 

+    8-57 

+    6-66 

+    9'95 

4-    3-35 

+    7"39 

-    1-4Z 

-   210 

-    1-68 

+    0-33 

-   3-43 

-    ri7 

+    4'S  + 

-   5-30 

+    o-;5 

"  The  re-exports  of  foreigD  and  colonial  merchandise  are  excluded 
from  this  table,  but  it  certainly  is  not  an  unsatisfactory  feature  of 
the  year's  business  that  in  these  thei'e  was  an  increase  of  fully 
8  per  cent,  in  quantity  and  nearly  6\  per  cent,  in  value.  This 
entrepot  trade  is  a  profitable  portion  of  our  foreign  commerce,  and 
it  is  one  that  great  efforts  have  of  late  years  been  made  to  deprive 
lis  of  ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  these,  we  have  not  only  maintained, 
but  augmented  it  is  an  achievement  upon  which  we  may  fairly 
congratulate  ourselves.  But  taking  tbe  imports  retained  for  home 
consumption,  there  was  last  year  an  increase  of  only  i"64  per  cent., 
as  compared  with  an  expansion  of  6'o6  per  cent,  in  189G ;  while 
the  exports  of  home  products,  which  during  the  previous  three 
years  had  shown  a  continuous  growth,  fell  off  in  1897  to  the  extent 
of  I "29  per  cent.  In  imports  and  exports  combined,  the  increase, 
as  compared  with  1896,  was  only  0*5 1  per  cent.,  a  rate  of  expansion 
which  contrasts  very  unfavoui-ably  with  that  of  1894-96,  and  is 
less  than  that  of  the  growth  of  our  population.  But  the  causes  of 
the  comparative  unexpansiveness  of  our  foreign  trade  last  year  are 
not  far  to  seek.  For  one  thing,  many  of  our  best  customers  were 
suffering  from  bad  harvests,  and  were  consequently  unable  to  buy 
from  us  as  much  as  they  otherwise  would  have  done.  It  is  true 
that  this  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States,  where 
abundant  ci'ops  were  reaped,  which,  owing  to  the  scarcity  elsewhere, 
it  was  easy  to  dispose  of  at  relatively  high  prices.  But  there  was 
no  corresponding  increase  in  the  imports  of  foreign  products  by 
the  States,  because  of  the  prohibitive  effect  of  the  new  Dingley 
tariff",  and  our  trade,  consequently,  did  not  obtain  in  that  direction 
any  appreciable  compensation  for  the  contraction  in  other  quarters. 
Then,  as  the  result  of  famine  and  plague,  there  was  a  falling  off 
of  about  2,200,000/.,  or  nearly  7  per  cent.,  in  our  exports  to 
India.  The  drought  in  Australia  and  rinderpest,  together  with  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  gold  mining  industry  in  South  Africa, 
cheeked  business  with  those  colonies  ;  while  partly  owing  to  bad 
ci'ops,  and  partly  to  political  unsettlements,  there  was  a  great 
falling  off  in  our  trade  with  most  central  and  South  American 
States.  And,  in  addition  to  these  troubles  extraneous  to  ourselves, 
there  was  at  home  the  prolonged  dispute  in  the  engineering  trade, 
now  happily  brought  to  a  close,  w^hich  caused  orders  that  would 
have  come  to  us  to  bo  placed  elsewhere  and  rendered  it  impossible 
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to  carry  out  lliose  on  hand.  It  would,  of  coui'se,  'he  idle  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  our  export  trade  did  suffer  to  some  extent,  especially 
in  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  from  the  competition  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  cost  of  production  has  been  very  greatly  reduced 
of  late  years.  In  the  opinion  of  many  also,  German  competition 
is  a  factor  to  be  taken  into  account,  but  that  can  hardly  have 
affected  us  specially  last  year,  for  although  during  it  the  total 
value  of  the  German  exports  increased  while  that  of  our  exports 
diminished,  the  increase  was  not  in  the  classes  of  goods  in  which 
German  competition  is  mo.st  felt,  such  as  manufactures  of  cotton, 
wool,  and  iron  and  steel,  which  were,  on  the  contrary,  shipped  in 
smallec  quantities.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  what  our 
export  trade  suffered  from  last  year  was  chiefly  what  it  may  be 
hoped  was  only  a  temporary  falling  off  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
a  number  of  our  chief  customers,  and  however  unsatisfactory  it 
may  be  that  the  ground  should  have  been  lost  for  that  reason,  it  is 
not  so  bad  as  if  the  cause  of  I'etrogressiou  were  that  we  had  failed 
to  keep  pace  with  our  commercial  rivals. 

"  But  while  our  foreign  trade  showed  such  a  disappointingly 
small  growth,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  our  home  trade 
continued  to  make  satisfactory  progress.  The  best  evidence  of 
this  is  afforded  by  the  traffic  retui'ns  of  our  railway  companies. 
Taking  the  fifteen  chief  English  railway  companies  whose  accounts 
are  summarised  in  Appendix  B,  the  traffic  receipts  for  1897  com- 
pare with  those  for  1896  thus  : — 


Passenjcers  and  Parcels. 


1897. 


First  six  moiitlis  14,475,600 

Second      „  17,334,600 


Total  for  year  ....  31,810,200 

} 


Increase  first  six 
months 

Increase  second  six 
months 


Total  increase  for  vear 


1896. 


£ 

i4.033>7oo 
16,642,600 


50,676,300 


441,900  =  3-1  per  cnt 
692,000  =  4-2   „ 


1,133,900  =  3-7  per  cnt 


Merchandise. 


1897. 


£ 
10,286,800 
10,880,800 


21,167,600 


1896. 


£ 

9>957;2CO 
10,561,900 


20,519,100 


329,600  =  3-3  per  cnt. 
318,900  =  3-0       „ 


648,500=3-2  per  cnt. 


1897. 

189(3. 

£ 

7,125,900 
7,641,300 

£ 
6,721,700 
7,418,600 

14,767,200 

14,140,300 

404,200  =  6-0  per  cnt. 
222,700=3-0       „ 


626,900  =  4-4  per  cn(. 


"  Such  a  growth  as  is  here  shown  in  the  merchandise  and 
mineral  traffic,  notwithstanding  the  interruption  to  trade  caused 
by  the  engineer.-.'  strike,  points  conclusively  to  a  healthy  elasticity 
in  business  generally,  although  in  certain  branches  of  industry, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  woollen  and  worsted  trades,  the  year  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  serious  depression.  The  same  conclusion  is 
also  to  be  drawn  fi'om  the  fact  that  last  year  our  production  of 
pig-iron  was  the  largest  on  record,  amounting  to   8,900,000  tons, 
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or  340,000  tons  moi*e  than  in  1896,  and  that  our  pi'oduction  of  coal 
also  overtopped  that  of  any  other  3'ear,  being  estimated  at 
200,000,000  tons,  as  compared  with  195,500,000  tons  in  1896,  and 
189,500,000  tons  in  1895.  Then  there  are  the  returns  of  the  London 
and  Provincial  Bankers'  clearino-  houses,  which  show  the  following: 
movements  in  1897  as  compared  Avith  the  previous  j'ears  : — ■ 


1897. 


1896. 


£ 


!  6,015,989,000 


London  Clearing  House 

(exclusive     of     Stock 

Exchange  and  Consols 

pay  day)    

Manchester I    193,005,000 

Liverpool  I    121,468,000 

Birmingham j      58,123,000 

Newcastle 60,707,000 

Bristol  -     25,746,000 


6,03 1,613,000 

193)573.00° 

izi,03i,ooo 

50,139,000 

55,067,000 

Z3, 716, 000 


Increase  or  Decrease. 


Amount.  Per  Cen 


£ 
■15,624,000 

■      568,000 

437,000 

7,984,000 

5,640,000 

2,030,000 


0'26 

0-29 
0-36 

i5'92. 

io';4 

8-56 


"  As  an  indication  of  the  condition  of  trade  the  provincial  returns 
are  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  those  of  the  London  clearing* 
house,  which  are  influenced  more  largely  by  finance  transactions. 
And  with  the  one  exception  of  Manchester,  all  the  provincial 
cleai'ings  show  a  more  or  less  considerable  increase  over  1896.  For 
that  augmentation  an  extension  of  banking  facilities  no  doubt  partly 
accounts.  Of  late  years  large  additions  have  beeii  made  to  the 
number  of  branch  banks,  and  in  thnt  way  doubtless  the  use  of 
cheques  has  been  increased.  Still,  making  due  allowance  for  this, 
the  clearing  house  returns  support  and  fortify  the  other  evidence 
that  has  been  adduced  of  a  distinct  expansion  of  the  volume  of 
business  in  1897,  and  as  it  has  been  shown  that  there  was  little 
growth  in  the  foreign  trade,  the  conclusion  is  that  it  was  in  the 
home  trade  that  this  expansion  took  place. 

"  That  trade  was,  on  the  whole,  better  in  1897  than  in  1806  is 
shown  also  by  the  statistics  issued  by  the  Labour  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Owing  to  the  engineers'  dispute,  there  were 
during  the  closing  months  of  the  year  a  larg'er  number  of  work- 
men unemployed  than  during  the  like  period  of  1896,  but  prior  to 
that  the  state  of  employment  had  shown  a  pretty  steady  improve- 
ment. And  taking,  perhaps  the  best  test  of  all,  the  movement  in 
w^ages,  we  get  from  the  report  of  the  Labour  Department  the 
following  statement  of  changes  in  rates  of  wages,  of  which  it 
received  intimation  in  1897  and  each  of  the  two  previous  years: — 


Number 


mbcr  of  separate  f  By  increases   .... 
idividuals affected  L  „    decreases  .... 
Computed  net  amount  of  increase  or"} 

decrease  per  week J 

Average    increase    or    decrease    per  "I 
heaol  per  week     J 


1897. 


538,200 
14,500 

+  z8,8oo^. 
+  1.9. 


1896. 


382,200 
167,400 

+  z6,6ooI. 
+  loid. 


189i 


79,900 
351,990 

-  23, zoo?. 

-  15.  ?,hd. 
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"  The  number  of  persons  who  secured  a  rise  "svas  thus  con- 
siderably greater  last  year  than  in  1896,  and  the  rise  was 
more  substantial,  while  the  number  of  persons  who  had  to  submit 
to  a  reduction  of  wages  was  very  much  smaller.  And  these 
figures  do  not  show  the  full  extent  of  the  improvement.  They  do 
not,  we  are  told,  include  "  agricultural  labourers,  sailors,  and 
firemen,  or  railway  servants,  which  for  various  reasons  are  not 
treated  statistically  in  the  same  way  as  other  industries;"  bub  it 
is  added,  "such  returns  as  have  been  obtained  by  the  Department 
with  regard  to  these  industries,  show  that  they  all  shared  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  the  rise  of  wages  which  marked  the 
year."  Now  wages  are,  broadly  speaking,  regulated  by  the  state 
of  employment,  and  the  fact  that  there  was  this  general  rise 
speaks  of  increased  industrial  activity,  which  would  have  been 
still  more  pronounced  but  for  the  deplorable  dispute  in  the 
engineering  trade.  That  dispute  is  also  accountable  in  some 
measure  for  a  slackening  in  the  rate  of  the  expansion  of  the 
revenue,  which  was  very  marked  during  the  first  three-quarters  of 
the  year ;  but  taking  the  year  as  a  whole,  that  our  working  people 
fared  better  in  it  than  they  did  in  1896  would  appear  from  the 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  dutiable  commodities  shown  in  the 
lollowino-  statement : — 


Quantities  Retained  for  Home  Consumption. 

lbs. 

cwts. 
lbs. 

galls. 

proof  galls. 

....       galls. 

1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

Tea  

Gocoa  

Coffee 

Tobacco  

Wines 

Spirits,  bome  .. 

„       foreign 

Beer 

231,400,000 
27,852,000 
248,000 
71,637,000 
15,853,000 
32,657,000 
8,347,000 
34,756,000 

227,786,000 
24,523,000 
248,000 
69,593,000 
15,861,000 
3 1,900,000 
8,218,000 
33,865,000 

221,800,000 
24,485,000 
250,000 
66,369,000 
14,6  56,000 
30,830,000 
8,253,000 
32,226,000 

"  Some  of  the  improvement  in  otu'  home  trade  in  1897  may  be 
traced  to  a  i-ecovery  in  our  agricultural  industry,  which  benefited 
naturally  by  the  higher  prices  ruling  for  wheat,  and  in  a  less 
degree  for  barley  and  oats  as  well.  The  yield  of  the  wheat  crop 
was  less  both  in  amount  and  in  Mie  average  per  acre  than  in  1896, 
and  so  was  that  of  barley,  but  whereas  in  1896  the  average  price 
of  English  wheat  was  26s.  2d.  and  that  of  barley  22s.  iirf.,  last 
year  the  avei'ages  were  30s.  2d.  and  23s.  6d.  i-espectively.  Of  oats, 
the  yield  was  larger  than  in  1896,  and  prices  also  were  better,  the 
average  being  165.  iid,  as  compared  with  14s.  gd.  And  not  only 
were  the  prices  of  all  the  home  grown  cereals  higher  on  the 
average,  they  were  also  better  sustained  than  in  1896.  There 
was  not  a  similar  rise  in  cattle  or  dairy  products,  but  taken 
altogether,  1897  w^as  to  our  farmers  a  much  more  profitable  year 
than  t\iej  had  experienced  for  a  long  time  previously.  ^^  hat  they 
gained  from  the  higher  prices  of  food  products,  of  course,  con- 
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sumers  lost,  but  that  loss  was  mitigated,  if  not  offset,  by  the  lower 
prices  of  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  &c.,  so  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  cost  of  living  has  been  sensibly  increased,  while  the  agri- 
cultural community,  with  more  money  to  spend,  have  been  in  a 
position  to  give  some  stimulus  to  other  industries. 


Gazette  Average  Price  of  Wheat  {per  Imj)erial  Quarter)  in  United  Kingdom 
immediately  after  Harvest,  1891-97,  and  Total  Average  Gazette  Price 
of  Calendar  Years. 


Periods. 


After  harvest 

Calendar  year  average 


1897.'  1896. 

1895. 

1894. 

1893. 

1892. 

*.  d.  s.     d. 
33  7  i  28  1 
30  2  26  2 

s.     d. 
23  1 
23  1 

s.     d. 

24  I 

22  10 

s.     d. 

25  11 

26  4 

s.     d. 

29  4 

30  3 

1891. 


s.  d. 
40  11 
37     - 


Comparatice  Gazette  Prices  of  Grain. 


Week. 


July31.. 
Aug.  7.. 

14.. 

21.. 

28.. 
Sept.  4.. 

11.. 

18.. 

25.. 

Oct.  2.. 

9.. 

16.. 

23., 

30.. 
Nov.  6.. 

13., 

20. 

27. 
Dec.  4. 

11. 

18. 


Wheat. 


1897. 


s.     d. 

28  10 

29  5 

29  8 

30  4 

31  8 


33  10 
33  11 
33  4 
32  1 

31  10 

32  2 

32  10 

33  5 

34  - 
33  11 
33  8 
33  9 

33  9 

34  1 
34  4 


1896. 


s.     d. 

23  8 
23  6 
22  1 1 

22  4 
-2  5 

23  I 

23  9 

24  - 

24  4 

25  2 

26  7 

27  10 

28  II 

30  9 

31  6 

31  9 

32  II 

33  4 
32  8 
32  2 
31  3 
30  9 


1895. 


s.  d. 
24  2 
24  3 
24  6 
24  5 
23  10 
23  1 
22  10 

22  7 

23  - 

23  6 

24  3 

24  11 

25  5 

25  11 

26  4 
26  1 
25  7 
25  2 
24  10 

24  9 

25  1 
25  - 


Barley. 


1897. 


s.  d. 
17  10 
17  9 
19  - 
19  2 
22  5 

25  11 

27  4 

28  11 

29  7 
29  10 
28  9 
28  3 
27  5 
27  5 

26  10 
26  3 
26  2 
25  9 

25  10 

26  - 
26  4 
26  11 


1896. 


s.  d. 

19  7 

19  5 

21  I 

21  II 

21  10 

21  II 

23  4 


1895. 


28 
27 

27  3 

26  8 

26  9 

26  2 

25  4 

24  10 

24  1 


s.  d. 

18  2 
20  - 

19  3 

20  8 


23  11 

24  2 

24  8 

25  1 
25  7 
25  8 
25  4 
25  6 
25  4 


25  1 
25  1 
24  7 
24  5 
23  11 
23  8 
23  11 


Oats. 


1897. 


s.  d. 
19  - 
18  11 
17     4 


17  2 

17  1 

17  - 

17  3 

17  - 

16  8 

16  4 

16  - 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

16  8 

16  9 

16  6 

17  - 
17  - 


1896. 


.  d. 

4  ID 

4  9 

4  6 

4  3 

3  7 

3  II 

4  I 
4.  6 


4     I 
4     9 


1895. 


s.  d. 
15     9 


16 
13 
15 
14 
14 
13 


13     9 
13     5 


13  7 
13  4 
13  - 
13     - 

13  10 

14  4 


14  4 
14  3 
14  - 
14  1 
13  11 
13  11 
13  10 


"  Notwithstanding  the  rise  in  cereals,  the  general  level  of  prices 
was  lower  at  the  end  of  1897  than  it  was  at  the  beginning.  The 
movement  as  registered  by  our  index  number  is  shown  in  the 
following  statement,  which  gives  the  record  quarter  by  quarter  in 
each  of  the  past  two  years  and  at  the  beginning  of  several  previous 
years : — 
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'Index  Xunil)er,' 

'Index  Number,' 

representing  the 

representing  the 

Combined  Prices  of 

Comh 

ned  Prices  of 

1 

wentv-two  Leading 

Twent\ 

-two  Leadiii" 

Commodities. 

Commodities. 

1st  Jamiaiy, 

1898 

1890 

1st  April, 

1896. 

1983 

„    October 

^97.. 

1896 

„    January, 

'96. 

1999 

„   July, 

^97. 

1885 

'9.5. 

,,    April, 

'97. 

'429 

"          " 

19-3 

„    January, 

'97. 

1950 

j>          ,, 

'94. 

2082 

,,    October, 

'96. 

i9';8 

))          ,, 

'93. 

2121 

,,    July, 

'96. 

1947 

),          ,, 

'92. 

2133 

And  the  evidence  of  the  index  number  as  to  a  lower  average 
level  of  prices  having  been  reached  is  borne  out  bj  the  analysis  of 
our  foreign  trade,  in  Appendix  A,  which  shows  that  on  the  average 
the  prices  of  our  imports  were  0"i2  per  cent,  lower  than  in  1896, 
and  those  of  our  exports  I'li  per  cent,  lower,  that  fall  comparing 
with  the  movement  in  previous  years  thus : — 

Prices  of  Imports  and  Exports.     Average  Rise  or  Fall  as  corapared  icith 
previous  Years. 


Imports  Retained 

for 

Home  Consumption. 

E.xports  of 
Home  Produce. 

Imports  and  Exports. 

1897 

Per  cnt. 

-  0"I2 

+    1-85 

-  3-54 

-  7  91 

-  2-26 

-  4"i7 

+   o"5o 

Per  cnt. 

-  Ill 
+    1-24 

-  3-48 

-  4-27 

-  1-71 

-  4-91 

-  G'93 

Per  cnt. 
—     O'^I 

'96 

+    i'63 

'95 

'94 

'93 

'92 

'91 

-  6"54 

-  2-05 

-  4-46 

-  o-o8 

"  The  fall  in  average  prices  was,  it  will  be  seen,  much  greater 
proportionately  in  the  exports  than  in  the  imports,  and  the  net 
result  was  that  while  we  paid  for  our  total  imports  retained  for 
home  consumption  about  i,i8c,oooZ.  less  than  they  would  have 
cost  at  the  average  prices  of  1896,  we  got  about  2,700,000/.  less 
for  our  exports  than  they  would  have  realised  at  the  prices  of  the 
previous  year.  In  the  imports  an  increase  of  about  4,800,000/,  in 
the  cost  of  our  imports  of  cereals  due  to  the  higher  prices  we  had 
to  pay  for  them  was  offset  by  a  saving  of  about  5,000,000/.  in  our 
purchases  of  the  raw  materials  for  our  textile  indu.stries,  mainly 
cotton  and  wool,  through  our  being  able  to  buy  them  more 
cheaply;  while  in  the  exports  the  lower  prices  we  obtained  for  our 
shipments  of  yarns  and  textile  fabrics  represented  a  loss  in  aggre- 
gate value,  as  compared  with  1896,  of  2,800,000/. 

"As  it  had  been  predicted  would  inevitably  be  the  case,  the 
attempt  made  by  Mr.  Wolcott  and  the  other  United  States  envoys 
to  bring  about  an  international  bimetallic  agreement  broke  down 
whenever  the  question  of  the  ratio  to  be  e.stablislied  between  gold 
and  silver  came  to  be  fairly  tackled.     It  is  only  just  to  oar  bi- 
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metalHsts  to  say  that  tliey  always  bad  a  premonition  of  this,  and 
nothing  would  induce  tliem  to  state  what  ratio  they  were  prepared 
to  recommend.  Mr.  Wolcott  and  his  colleagues,  however,  went 
boldly  for  the  ratio  of  i  5!^  to  i.  They  demanded,  moreover,  not 
only  that  the  Indian  mints  should  be  opened  to  the  free  coinage  of 
silver,  but  also  that  our  mint  should  freely  coin  rupees  and  British 
dollars,  which  should  be  current  here,  that  the  legal  tender  of 
silver  here  should  be  increased  to  10/.,  that  our  Government  should 
bind  itself  to  purchase  io,ooo,cooZ,  of  silver  annually,  and  that  the 
Bank  of  PJngland  should  hold  in  silver  one-fifth  of  the  stock  of 
bullion  in  its  issue  department.  Very  weakly  the  Bank  of 
England  consented  to  the  last  of  those  conditions,  but  the  only 
one  of  the  others  which  Avas  really  discussed  was  that  which 
stipulated  for  the  opening  of  the  Indian  mints.  And  when  that 
was  submitted  to  the  Indian  Government  it  was  promptly  rejected^ 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  proposed  ratio  of  15^  to  i  was  one 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain.  In  this  decision  Mr. 
Wolcott  himself  subsequently  concurred,  as  in  a  statement  made 
to  the  Senate,  he  admitted  that  an  international  agreement  on  such 
a  basis  was  impracticable,  and  suggested  that  some  higher  i-atio, 
say  20  to  I,  should  be  proposed.  But  as  to  such  a  ratio  France 
would  not  consent,  and  as  it  would  not  be  accepted  by  the  silverites 
of  the  States,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  no  further  action 
in  the  direction  of  international  bimetallism  will  be  attempted. 
There  can.  be  no  doubt  that  in  rejecting  Mr.  Wolcott's  proposals 
the  Indian  Government  acted  wisely,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  currency  policy  upon  which  they  have 
embarked,  and  of  which  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  silver  with  the 
object  of  imparting  to  the  rupee  a  scarcity  value  is  the  cardinal 
principle,  has  not  thus  far  achieved  more  than  a  partial  success, 
and  that  if  the  effort  to  substitute  a  gold  for  a  silver  standard  in 
India  is  to  be  persevered  in,  the  action  already  taken  will  have  to 
be  supplemented  by  further  measures. 

"  As  to  the  trade  outlook  for  the  current  year  we  cannot  venture 
to  say  much.  That  the  engineers'  strike  has  been  brought  to  an 
end,  and  that  work  has  been  resumed  under  conditions  that  will 
admit  of  a  free  use  being  made  of  the  labour  saving  machinery 
which  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  has  conduced  so  much 
to  the  lowering  of  the  cost  of  production,  is  a  great  matter.  It  may 
be  hoped  also  that  this  year  the  world  will  not  be  so  dependent 
upon  the  United  States  for  its  wheat  supply  as  it  was  last,  and 
that  with  better  harvests  other  nations  will  be  able  to  buy  more  of 
the  commodities  they  need  and  with  which  we  are  able  to  supply 
them.  In  India,  although  the  jolague  continues,  and  trade  must 
consequently  be  hampered  by  quarantine  and  other  sanitary 
precautions,  there  is  no  longer  the  famine  to  be  reckoned  with. 
And  while  not  attaching  any  impoi'tance  to  the  quantitative  theory 
of  money,  as  propounded  by  bimetallists,  the  very  lai'ge  increase 
that  is  taking  place  in  the  production  of  gold — a  production  which 
is  estimated  to  have  amounted  last  year  to  48,000,000/.,  as  com- 
pared with  40,600,000/.  in  189G,  and  which  will  probably  show  a 
still  greater  rate  of  expansion  in  1898 — should  stimulate  trade  by 
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swelling  the  demand  for  the  commodities  for  which  the  g;old  is 
exchanged.  In  all  these  respects  the  prospect  is  favourable,  but 
at  the  same  time  there  is  the  possibility  that  it  may  become 
clouded  over  by  political  complications,  for  no  one  can  say  how 
affairs  in  the  Far  East  may  develop,  and  in  other  directions  there 
are  strained  international  relations,  which  will  require  very 
delicate  handling  if  they  are  to  be  peacefully  adjusted. 

"  In  the  money  market  the  tendency  of  rates  during  the  earlier 
part  of  1897  was  steadily  downwards.  The  year  opened  with  the 
bank  rate  at  4  per  cent.,  but  three  weeks  later  it  was  reduced  to- 
3^  per  cent.  At  the  beginning  of  February  a  further  reduction  to 
3  per  cent,  was  made,  and  that  figure  maintained  until  the  first 
week  in  April,  when  another  step  downward  to  2^  per  cent,  was 
taken,  that  being  followed  a  month  later  by  a  reduction  to  2  per 
cent.  There  the  rate  remained  until  the  latter  part  of  September, 
when  there  Avas  an  advance  to  2^  per  cent.,  and  as,  in  spite  of  that, 
gold  continued  to  be  taken  for  export,  it  was  further  raised  on 
October  13tli  to  3  per  cent.,  at  which  it  was  maintained  until  the 
close  of  the  year.  Nor  did  the  Bank  content  itself  merely  witli 
raising  its  rate.  It  also  borrowed  largely  from  the  market,  and 
thus  so  reduced  the  outside  supplies  of  money  as  to  make  its  rate 
really  effective.  From  the  latter  end  of  October  to  the  close  of 
the  year  the  market  rate  for  best  thi-ee  months'  paper  was  hardly 
ever  more  than  ^  per  cent,  below  the  ofiicial  rate,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  Bank  thus  asserted 'and  maintained  a  close  control  over 
the  market  has  been  one  of  the  chief  financial  features  of  the  year. 
In  view  of  it,  we  shall  probably  hear  no  more  of  the  foolish  talk 
about  the  decrepitude  and  decadence  of  the  Bank,  in  which  a  few 
hypercritical  persons  indulged  not  so  very  long  ago,  but  be  that  as 
it  may,  the  action  of  the  Bank  proved  profitable  both  to  itself  and 
to  bankers  generally.  It  brought  to  the  Bank  a  considerable 
amount  of  business  it  would  not  have  got  had  outside  rates  been 
suffered  to  fall,  while  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  market  rates 
were  sustained,  bankers  were  enabled  to  earn  a  fuller  margin  of 
profit.  To  what  extent  they  benefited  in  this  way  will  be  seen 
from  the  followino-  statement  : — 


Changes  in  bank  rate 

Highest  bank  rate    

Lowest  ,,  

Average  market  rate  of  dis- 
count, best  three  months' 
bills    

Average  allowance  on  deposits 

Margin  of  profit  .... 


1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

1891. 

six 

three 

none 

two 

Per  cut. 
4 

Per  cnt. 
4 

Per  cut. 
2 

Per  cnt. 
3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

£   s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.     d. 

I    15   10 

I     8     7 

15    •! 

19     3 

I      I    10 

-   19     6 

10     - 

16     5 

-   14     - 

-     9      I 

t;   1 1 

2    10 

And  if  the  latter  half  of  the  year  only  be  taken,  the  profit  margin 
was  over  22s.  as  compared  with   12s.  in  the  corresponding  period 
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of  1896.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  contended  tLat  the  Bank  is 
justified  in  seeking  to  screw  up  rates  unnecessarily.  But  its  action 
last  year  was  justified  by  the  fact  tliat  there  was  a  continental 
demand  for  gold  sufficient  to  absorb  all  the  bullion  that  came  into 
the  market,  and  that  there  was  the  possibility  also  that  gold  might 
b)e  taken  hence  for  the  United  States.  How  rates  in  other  Euro- 
pean markets  moved  during  the  year  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  : — 

European  Rates  of  Discount  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  1897. 


Beginning  of  Montlis  of  1897. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

V]m\. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Avge. 

London. 
Bank  rate    .... 
•Open  market 

P.  ct. 
4 
3 

P.ct. 

3i 

2 

P.  Ct. 

3 

If 

P.ct. 

3 

P.ct. 

1 

P.ct. 

1  5 
10 

P.ct. 
2 

1  3 
10 

P.ct. 

2 
If'o 

P.ct. 
2 
2 

P.  ct. 

2i 

2 

P.ct. 

3 

01s 

P.ct. 
3 

P.ct. 
2-63 
1-79 

Paris. 
Bank  rate    .... 
■Open  market 

2 
2 

2 

'  10 

2 
If 

2 
l3 

2 

u 

2 
if 

2 

2 
It 

2 
-I4 

l| 

2 

2 
2 

2 

1-81 

Vienna. 
Bank  rate    .... 
'Open  market 

4 
4 

4 

3l 

4 

3| 

4 
35 

4 
3i 

4^ 

35 

4 
31 

4 

4 
31 

4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
,  7 

08 

4 
3-68 

Berlin. 
Bank  rate    .... 
•Open  market 

5 

4 

4 

2i 

3i 

2f 

3 

21 

3 

.^4 

3 

2.^ 

3 

2  J 

4 

3  4 

5 

4 

5 
4i 

3-80 
309 

Franl-fort. 
Bank  rate    .... 
'OjDen  market 

5 
4 

4 

3^ 

2| 

,1. 

3 

2i 

3 

-8 

3 

2^ 

3 

2i 

3 
3 

4 

,  7 

J  8 

.5 

4^ 

4f 

3-80 
3-08 

Amsterdam. 
Bank  rate    .... 
•Open  market 

3i 

2i 

3i 

2| 

2i 

3i 

2 

3 

21 

3 

2 

3 

2i 

3 

3 

21 

3^ 

3 
3 

3 
2i 

314 
2-42 

Brussels. 
Bank  rate    .... 
Open  market 

3 
2i 

3 

2i 

3 

24 

3 

2 

3 
2 

3 

3 
2 

3 

2 

3 
2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2-06 

Jlamhitrg. 
Bank  rate    .... 
Open  market 

5 

4 

4 

3^ 

21 

3i 
3 

3 

2i 

3 

-2 

3 

2^ 

3 
2f 

3 

21 

4 
3f 

5 

4 

4i 

3-80 
313 

St.Petershurg 
Bank  rate    .... 
Open  market 

6 

5f 

6 
5f 

G 

5i 

6 

5h 

6 

51 

6 

54 

6 

5f 

6 

4^ 

0 

4i 

6 

5 

6 
5 

6 

5 

5-35 

"  With  regard  to  the  silver  market  in  1879,  Messrs.  Pixley  and 
Abell  report  as  follows: — Again.st  an  extreme  variation  in  price  of 
iy-^d.  in  1896,  we  had  in  1897  a  range  of  6j\d.  per  ounce  standard. 
The  price  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  proved  to  be  the  best, 
and,  as  the  months  passed  by,  gradually  lower  prices  became 
•current.  The  loAvest  point  touched  was  23^^.  in  August,  and  again 
later  on  in  September.  India  bought  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
figures  for  1896,  and  about  5I  millions  were  shipped  there,  against 
rather  under  5  millions  the  year  before.  With  Japan  entirely 
giving  up  the  silver  yen    and   adopting  a  gold    standard,    many 
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speculators  wei'e  inclucecl  to  sell  '  bear  '  for  Ions;'  delivery.  The 
speculation  became  a  predomiriaut  feature  at  times,  and  hurried 
covering  of  sales  led  to  sharp  rallied  in  the  autumn.  Those  who 
were  short  were  caused  considerable  uneasiness  bj  the  further 
endeavour  of  the  States  to  promote  joint  action  between  America, 
France,  and  Great  Britain  to  rehabilitate  silver.  Some  colour  was 
given  to  the  report  that  the  British  Government  was  in  favour  of 
^ome  such  steps  being  taken,  by  the  publication  of  a  letter  from 
the  Bank  of  England  stating  that  the  bank  would  not  be  averse  to 
holding  one-fifth  of  its  metallic  reserve  in  silver,  conditional  on 
free  coinage  of  silver  by  France  and  America.  It  was  soon 
recognised  that  such  conditions  were  practically  impossible,  and 
shortly  afterwards  came  the  announcement  that  the  Indian  mints 
Avould  not  be  re-opened  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  The  weak- 
ness then  continued,  but  renewed  inquiry  for  the  east,  together 
with  the  cessation  of  the  council  sales,  caused  the  price  to  be 
decidedly  higher  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  New  York  was 
generally  a  steady  seller,  but  last  advices  point  to  a  falling  off  in 
the  output.  China  wanted  rather  less  than  in  189(i,  while  so  small 
an  amount  has  not  been  sent  to  the  Straits  since  1888.  Rather 
more  Mexican  dollars  came  on  the  market  than  during  the  year 
immediately  preceding,  but  still  the  supply  can  only  be  considered 
small.  During  most  of  the  time  Mexicans  varied  from  about  ^d. 
to  ^d.  under  bar  silver.  In  J*.ugust,  however,  with  strong  eastern 
demand,  they  were  actually  ^d.  better  than  bar  silver  quotation. 

Montldj  Fluctuations  in  Price  of  Bar  Silver. 


January  

February 

March 

April    

May     

June    

July 

August     

September  .... 

October  

November  .... 
December    .... 

Yearly  arge. 
Highest  price 
Lowest       ,, 


1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

1S94. 

1893. 

1  d.        d. 

d. 

d. 

■d.       d. 

d. 

d. 

d.        d. 

!  29H  29ii 

30g 

30? 

27^   27^ 

3>f 

3c4 

38f;^  38* 

29|  2911 

.SItSt 

30f 

27ii  27i 

20H 

27i 

38i  38* 

291  28^-% 

.Sifk 

31* 

291  27t 

27w 

27 

38*  37tV 

'   28i  28^=^ 

SiA 

3o|t 

30^  291 

.9* 

29i 

3^%   38 

'  28^  27^ 

,^ii 

3oif 

301  30^ 

29i 

2  8tV 

38f^  371 

27i  27i 

.^ItV 

31tV 

30H  30^ 

2«Yk 

38j  30* 

27H  26* 

SI* 

31* 

301  30f^ 

-a  1  5 

-°To 

28^ 

34f  32* 

26i  23f 

3it 

30* 

30t2,  30i 

30* 

^m 

34*  32*i 

27i  231 

^o^ 

30 

3Q^\   3O3V 

3oi 

29t% 

34*  33* 

27*  25x%- 

i^rs 

29f 

31*  30f 

29^ 

2«H 

34*  31* 

27i  26f 

30fV 

29f 

31   301 

291% 

28* 

32i  31* 

'   27i  25i| 

3° 

^9\^ 

30ii  30 

28* 

27l^ 

32^V  3U 

!    27tk 

3  of 

29J 

2'^TTi' 

351 

\         29i§ 

3 

'fii 

31* 

3 

4 

38J 

:    23a 

n 

27tV 

- 

- 

30^ 

"In  the  stock  markets  during  1897  the  speculating  public  were 
more  or  less  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  but  there  was  a  steady 
volume  of  investment  business,  and  in  most  departments  a  higher 
level  of  prices  was  attained.  A  very  good  idea  of  the  general 
movement  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  table,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Bankers'  Magazine,  in  which  the  values  of  325 
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i-epresentative  securities  of  various  classes  at  the  end  of  1897  and 
1896  are  compared : — 

[OnO'3  omitted.] 


Market  Values 

Increase  or 

Decrease. 

Kominal 

end  of  December, 

Department,  containing 

Amount 

(Par  Value). 

1897. 

1896. 

Amount. 

Per  Cent. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

800,194, 

14  British  and  Indian  funds 

901,986, 

881,188, 

+ 

20,798, 

2'4 

36,379, 

8  Corporation  (U.K.)  stocks    ... 

44,046, 

43,980, 

+ 

66, 

o"i 

49,417, 

(I  Colonial  GoTernment  stocks.... 

54,061, 

53,355, 

+ 

706, 

i"3 

29,823, 

5  Ditto         inscribed         ditto.  .. 

33,011, 

32321, 

-i- 

690, 

2"1 

928,559, 

30  Foreign  Government     ditto.... 

826,579, 

811,794, 

+ 

14.785, 

1-8 

213,007, 

19  British  Railway  Ordinary 

342,962, 

330,466, 

+ 

12,496, 

3-8 

171,1 18, 

14  Ditto     Debenture  Ordinary  .... 

217,891, 

219,310, 

— 

1,419. 

0-7 

128,803, 

13  Ditto     Preference  Ordinary.... 

199,864, 

201,992, 

— 

2,128, 

1.05 

47,010, 

7  Indian  Kailwavs  Ordinary    .... 

74,564, 

73,535, 

+ 

1,029, 

i'4 

56,014, 

J  8  EaUways  in  British  posses-  \ 
\          sions  Ordinary    J 

27,196, 

18,822, 

+ 

8,374. 

44'5 

89,000, 

10  American  railway  shares  

68,132, 

59,061, 

+ 

9.071, 

i5"4 

59.545, 
7,60c;, 

12  Ditto     bonds  (gold)  

43,802, 

43,101, 

+ 

701, 
300, 

1-6 

e,  Ditto     bonds  (sterling) 

7,659, 

7,959, 

3-8 

19,516, 
84,216, 

12  Foreign  railways     

15,956, 

16,007, 



51, 

0-3 
4' 2 

9  Ditto     obligations 

64,300, 

61,693, 

+ 

2,607, 

;o  Bank  sliares — 

f         10  British  bank  shares 

44,926, 

42,426, 

+ 

2,500, 

5'9 

1             4  Australasian  bank  shares 

8,016, 

7,624, 

+ 

392, 

5' I 

35.190, 

-{             6  Other    colonial    bank  1 
1                    shares J 

6,688, 

6,322, 

+ 

366, 

5'7 

|_^          10  Semi-foreign  bank  shares 

15,129, 

13,924, 

+ 

I,20<^, 

8-7 

7,038, 

r  8  Corporation  stocks  (colonial  1 
\          and  foreign)    j 

7,436, 

7,470, 

- 

34. 

0-5 

6,167, 

8  Financial,  land  

7,910, 

6,711, 

+ 

1.199. 

17-9 

10,842, 
3.956, 

4  Gas  

30,946, 
24.399, 

31,192, 
24  532, 



246, 
133, 
334. 
1.304. 
356, 
371. 

08 

14  Insurance    

0-5 
4' 2 

2'1 

2'7 
12 

7  Coal,  iron,  and  steel  

7,612, 
60,894, 
13,590, 

29,889, 

7,916, 
62,19S, 
13  234 

20,"  1 6, 

6  Canal  and  dock  

+ 

4.529. 
9,944, 

8  Breweries     

15  Commercial,  industrial,  &c 

30,260, 

8,810, 

10  Mines  (chiefly  South  African) 

40,328, 

36,327, 

+ 

4,001, 

1  ro 

4,966, 
17,914, 

8  Shipping 

6,346, 
22,563, 

5  936, 

+ 

410, 
842, 

6-9 

3'9 

9  Telegraph  and  telephone  

21,721, 

+ 

4,066, 

8,553, 

11  Tram  and  omnibus     

5.155, 

4,775, 

+ 

380, 

7^9 
4-6 

10  Waterworks    

22,096, 

21,115, 

+ 

981, 

325                    Totals  

2,868,932, 

3,275,932, 

3,198,297, 

+ 

77.655, 

2"4 

"Consols  during  the  year  touched  the  record  price  of  114  for 
money,  but  there  A\"as  a  subsequent  decline  to  1 12|,  which  is  2  per 
cent,  above  the  closing  price  of  1896.  Indian  funds,  on  the  other 
liand,  lost  ground  a  little  during  the  year,  which  is  not  surprising, 
.seeing  the  serious  financial  and  other  troubles  the  Government  had 
to  contend  against ;  but  Colonial  Government  bonds  were  in  better 
demand,  at  slightly  higher  prices.  Home  corporation  stocks  had 
previously  reached  such  high  prices  that  the  demand  for  them 
slackened  considerably  last  year,  and  though  they  gained  a  little 
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on  balance,  there  is  now  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  investors  to 
regard  the  level  of  quotations  to  which  they  hare  attained  as 
rather  too  high. 

"  Home  railway  ordinary  stocks  continued  practically  through- 
out the  year  the  upward  course  they  had  followed  during  1896,  the 
advance  being  most  conspicuous  in  the  South  Western  issues  and 
^letropolitan  consolidated.  A  prominent  exception  to  the  general 
improvement  is,  however,  the  Great  Central  deferred  stock,  which 
at  the  clo.se  of  the  year  stood  nearly  20  per  cent,  lower  than  at  the 
beginning,  and  declines  are  also  recorded  in  Brighton  '  A '  and 
Xorth  British  deferred  stocks.  The  market  derived  its  strength 
mainly  from  the  steady  increase  in  receipts  shown  by  the  Aveekly 
traffic  returns,  and  the  consequent  expectation  of  higher  dividends. 
And  the  dividends  paid  by  the  chief  companies  for  the  first  half 
of  the  year  were,  on  the  average,  slightly  higher  than  in  the 
corre.sponding  period  of  1896.  The  second  half  of  the  3'ear,  how- 
ever, did  not  turn  out  so  well.  In  it  also  there  was  a  considerable 
increase  in  gross  receipts,  but  that  was  more  than  offset  by 
increased  working  expenses,  by  augmented  fixed  charges,  and  by 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  ordinary  capital  on  which  divi- 
dends had  to  be  paid,  and  the  net  result  was  that  the  dividends 
paid  by  the  fifteen  chief  English  companies,  Avhich  for  the  second 
half  of  1896  averaged  6|  per  cent.,  declined  to  an  average  of 
6\  per  cent. 

"  The  chief  influences  affecting  foreign  government  secuiities 
during  the  year  was  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  the 
resumption  of  the  payment  of  full  interest  on  the  Argentine 
National  Debt  a  year  before  the  date  fixed  by  the  Rothschild  agree- 
ment, and  the  political  disturbances  which  broke  out  from  time  to 
time  in  other  of  the  South  American  States.  The  Turkish  groups 
of  securities  were  naturally  strengthened  by  the  result  of  the  war, 
and  Greek  bonds  also  improved  on  the  belief,  since  justified  by 
the  fact,  that  an  international  financial  control  would  be  established. 
Although  the  financial  position  of  Spain  has  been  going  from  bad 
to  worse  under  the  strain  of  the  Cuban  war  expenditure,  Spanish 
bonds,  instead  of  declining,  have  reached  higher  quotations,  while 
other  noteworthy  movements  were  an  advance  in  Argentines,  and 
a  more  or  less  heavy  fall  in  the  securities  of  the  South  American 
States. 

"  American  railroad  securities  were  jDretty  largely  dealt  in, 
especially  after  the  passing  of  the  Dingley  Act,  and  later  on  Avhen 
it  was  seen  that  the  abundant  wheat  ci'op  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  the  shortage  elsewhere,  would  bring  much  traffic  to 
the  railroads.  A  substantial  advance  in  prices  has  to  be  recorded, 
but  British  investors  have  been  more  disposed  to  realise  their  hold- 
ings than  to  increase  them,  and  the  year  witnessed  the  return  to 
the  States  of  very  large  amounts  of  its  I'ailroad  securities  that  had 
formerly  been  held  here.  What  may  be  almost  designated  as  a 
boom  in  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  securities  was  a 
feature  of  the  year,  the  inspiring  cause  being  a  very  large  increase 
in  the  gross  and  a  still  larger  increase  in  the  net  earnings,  added 
to  the  belief  that  both  companies  will  benefit  appreciably  from  the 
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development   of  the  gold  mining  industries  in  British  Columbia 
and  the  Klondyke  district. 

"  South  Afi'ican  and  Australian  mining  shares  remained  under  a 
cloud  thi'oughout  the  whole  of  the  year,  while  in  the  miscellaneous 
departments  the  chief  feature  was  tlie  very  much  greater  attention 
paid  to  the  shares  of  home  industrial  undertakings. 

"  The  amount  of  new  capital  offered  for  public  subscription 
during  1897  was  very  large,  the  total  amount  just  overtopping  the 
figure  for  1896,  which  was  the  largest  for  any  year  since  1889. 
The  following  shows,  quarter  by  quarter,  the  amount  applied  for 
since  the  commencement  of  1893  : — 


JVew  Capital  Applications.         [ooo'-s  omitted.] 

1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

1894. 

1893. 

First  quarter     

Second    ,,          

Third      „          

Fourth    „          

£ 
28,116, 
47,777, 
31,874, 
49,522, 

£ 

48>569> 
41,287, 
32,026, 

£ 
28,479, 
23,710, 
32,742, 
19,759, 

£ 
ii>358, 
19,719- 
18,140, 
42,618, 

£ 

7,770, 
18,179, 

8,951, 
14,241, 

157,289, 

152,807, 

104,690, 

9i>835, 

49,141, 

"  Classified  as  nearly  as  possible   accoi'ding  to  the  objects  to 

which  the  capital  applied  for  during  the  year  was  intended  to  be 
devoted,  the  statement  is  as  follows  : — 

Total  for  Year. 
£ 

Foreign  Government  loans    10,615,300 

Indian  and  colonial  GrOTerniuent  loans    13,684,700 

Eritish  municipal  and  comity  loans 7,651,500 

Colonial  and  foreign  corporations    414,800 

British  railways  7,465,000 

Indian  and  colonial  railways     4,378,000 

Foreign  railways     5,468,000 

Mining  companies — 

West  Australian 2,195,000 

Other  Australian  mines 543,500 

South  African 2,960,000 

Canadian 2,367,000 

Other  mines    4,904,500 

Exploration,  land,  and  financial   7,812,900 

Cycles  and  appliances    7,193,000 

Breweries  and  distilleries 17,950,600 

Banking   1,309,000 

Insurance     1,229,300 

Gas  lighting  and  water 3,304,100 

Hotels,  theatres,  and  entertainments  5,016,500 

Stores  and  trading 8,999,800 

Companies  to  acquire  patents  5,182,400 

Mineral  water  companies  3,716,000 

Manufacturing    15,383,200 

Motor  cars   380,000 

__^ Docks,  harbours,  and  shipping 1,682,000 

Tea  plantations  2,326,600 

Miscellaneous 13,156,300 

157,289,000 
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"  The  sums  applied  for  by  foreign  governments  included  a  loan 
of  about  5,000,000/.  for  Japan,  and  one  of  nearly  4,000,000/.  by  the 
Danish  Government.  The  latter  was  partly  for  convei-sion  pur- 
poses, and  probably  only  a  very  small  portion  of  it  was  taken  up 
here.  Of  the  loans  raised  by  British  possessions  about  one-third 
was  for  India.  As  regards  railways,  British  undertakings  were 
rather  prominent.  The  most  important  in  their  effect  on  the 
market  were  issues  of  large  amounts  of  preference  stock  by  the 
Great  Xorthern  and  Xorth  British  companies,  the. latter  beino-  in 
the  form  of  convertible  stock,  which  renders  it  a  greater  menace 
to  the  prospect  of  the  ordinary  than  is  the  case  when  no  option  of 
the  kind  is  conceded. 

"  The  most  numerous  class  of  applications  were  those  made  for 
the  development  of  home  industrial  undertakings.  Among  this  class 
of  promotions  breweries  and  distilleries  were  an  easy  first,  both  as 
regards  number  and  amount.  Some  large  debenture  issues  were 
made  by  such  well  known  companies  as  Charrington  and  Co., 
Hoare  and  Co.,  and  Watney  and  Co.,  but  the  formation  of  new 
companies  was  also  very  active.  The  effect  of  the  cycle  craze 
Insted  well  into  this  year,  the  capital  offered  for  the  acquisition  of 
cycle  and  accessories  manufacturers'  businesses  amounting  to  close 
upon  6,000,000/.  This  constituted  the  fag-end  of  the  boom, 
however,  most  of  the  undertakings  offered  being  incapable  of 
standing-  the  slio-hte.st  investig-ation. 

"The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  capital  applications  and 
calls  made  in  each  of  the  ten  vears  endinsr  1897  : — 


Capital  Created  and  Issued. 

Actual  Money  Ca 

Us. 

In 

England 

In                  England 

and 

Tutal. 

and 

Total. 

England. 

Elsewhere. 

England.      ;    Elsewhere. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£                   £ 

£ 

Tn  1897.... 

1-^5.612,000 

1  1,677,000 

157,289,000 

73,947,000      7,747,000 

8  1,694, OCO 

„     '9G... 

125,964-,000 

26,713,000 

152,677,000 

66,111,000   18,281,432 

84,393,0:0 

, 

•'Oo... 

91,694,000 

12,996,000 

104,690,000 

64,64:1,000   19,855,000 

84,500,000 

•94... 

61,191,000 

30,^44,000 

91,835,000 

62,666,000   11,556,000 

74:222,CCO 

, 

'9.3... 

39,181,000  1    9,9';9,7'^o 

49,141,000 

5^,751,000     8,202,000 

4i,953,coc 

, 

'92... 

53,197,000 

27,940,000 

81,137,000 

47,2i:,oco    12,045,000 

59,262,003 

, 

'91.. 

80,23«  OCO 

24,356,000 

104,595,000 

66,810,000 

9,234,000 

76,044,000 

, 

'80... 

125,898,000 

16,667,000 

142,565,000 

120,717,000 

20,290,000 

141,007,000 

, 

'89.... 

178,930,000    28,107,000 

207,037,000 

I  ';2,0I2,000 

15,791,000 

167,804.0-0 

'88.... 

110,758,000  1  1 9,497, OCO 

100,255,000 

125,864,000 

11,388,000 

lln^l^fi^O 

Ai'PKXDix  (A.) — Voiiinie  and  Value  of  our  Fordjii  Trale  o/1897 
Compared  icith  thai  of  It 93. 

"  For  a  number  of  years  past  it  has  been  cur  ])ractice  to  analyse 
tlie  annual  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns,  so  as  to  show  to  what 
extent  the  recorded  movements  in  values  have  been  due  to  varia- 
tions in  the  volume  of  the  year's  trade,  and  how  far  to  alteration.-^ 
in  prices.     The  details  of  this  analy.sis  for  the  year  1897  Avill  Ic 

TOL.   IXI.       TAKT   I,  J^ 
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found  in  the  iimnbers  of  the  Econoinht  of  the  22iid  and  29th  iilt., 
and  we  now,  as  nsnal.  bring  together  the  main  figures,  in  order 
that  the  broad  results  may  be  more  cletvrly  indicated  : — 

I.  Iinports. 


Li?ing  animals   

Articles  of  food  and  diink   

Tobacco 

Metals 

Chemicals,  dye  stuffs,  and  tanning") 

materials J 

Oils 

Raw  material*  for  textile  manufac-  "1 

tures    J 

Eaw  materials  for  sundry  industries. 

Manufactured  articles   

Miscellaneous       ,,         

Parcel  post 

Total  imports 

Deduct  re-exports 

]Vet  imports    


1S97. 


Value  ill  Trade 

and  Navigation 

Ketiirus. 


£ 

11,380,000 

178,342,000 

4,073,000 

21,265,000 

6,000,000 

7,641,000 

70,364,000 

52,085,000 

85,038,000 

14,139,000 

1,005,000 


451,238,000 
59,834,000 


391,404,000 


Value 
Calculated  at 
Prices  i)f  189G. 


£ 
I  1,129,000 

176,340,000 

4,091,000 

20,566,000 

6,152,000 

7,969,000 

75,300,000 

51,480,000 

84,585,000 

13,824,000 

982,000 


452,418,000 
60,529,000 


391,889,000 


1896. 


Value  ill  Trade 

aud  Navigation 

Retm-ns. 


£ 

10,439,000 

172,568,000 

4,352,000 

20,492,000 

6,778,000 

8,459,000 

74,757,000 

47,212,000 

81,380,000 

14,330,000 

1,012,000 


441,809,000 
56,234,000 


385,575,000 


II.  Exports  of  British  Produce. 


Living  animals    

Articles  of  food  aud  drink    

Raw  materials    

Yarn  of  all  kintls   

Textile  fabrics  of  all  kinds    

Metals  and  macliinery  

Apparel  aud  articles  of  personal  use 
Chemicals  and  chemical  and  medi-  "I 

ciual  preparations  j" 

All  otlier  articles    

Parcel  post 

Total    


1897. 


Value  in  Trade  [  Value 

and  Navigation  j     Calculated  at 
Returns.        i   Prices  of  189G. 


£ 

1,133,000 
12,139,000 
20,140,000 
18,292,000 
78,326,000 
50,770,000 

9,878,000 

8,675,000 

32,940,000 
2,075,000 


234,350,000 


£ 

1,078,000 
11,453,000 
19,894,000 
19,255,000 
80,191,000 
50,070,000 
10,005,000 

9,009,000 

34,019,000 
2,080,000 


137,054,000 


1896. 


Value  in  Tiade 

and  Navigation 

Returns. 


£ 

942,000 
11,684,000 
17,687,000 
18,952,C00 
86,378,000 
50,563,000 
10,474,000 

8,213,000 

33,553,000 
1,670,000 


240,116,000 


Dealing  fir.st  with  the  voluiiie  of  our  ti-ade,  it  is  shown  in  Table  I 
that  in  1896  the  total  value  of  the  imports  retained  for  home 
consumption   was   385,575,000/.,  and  that  if  we  had  paid  for  our 
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net  imports  of  last  year  the  same  average  prices  as  in  1896,  they 
would  have  cost  us  391,889,000/.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  there 
was  last  year  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  our  net  imports  equal 
to  the  difference  between  385,575,000/.  and  391,889,000/.  or 
i"64  per  cent.  Then,  as  to  our  exports.  In  1896  we  exported 
British  products  to  the  value  of  240,146,000/.,  while  ®ur  exports 
in  1897,  if  we  had  obtained  for  them  the  same  prices  as  in  1896, 
would  have  idealised  237,054,000/.;  and  the  difference  between 
these  two  amounts,  which  works  out  at  a  decrease  of  3,092,000/. 
or  I '29  per  cent.,  is  the  measure  of  the  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  our  shipments  in  1897.  Takiug  imports  and  exports  together, 
the  volume  of  our  foreign  trade  last  year  (exclusive  of  re-expoi'ts) 
shows,  as  compared  with  1893,  an  increase  of  0*5 1  per  cent.,  the 
figures  being : — 


Actual  vahie  of  net  imports  and  of  exports  of  1 


£ 

625,721,000 


British  products  in  1896 
Value  of  net  imports  and  of  exports  of  British 

products  in  1897,  calculated  at  the  prices  of  V     628,943,000 
1896 


Increase  in  1897,  due  to  larger  quantities....         3,222,000 

!=o"5i  percent. 

"Next,  as  to  prices,  the  actual  cost  of  our  imports  for  hume 
consumption  last  year  was  391,404,000/.,  whereas  if  we  had  paid 
for  them  the  same  average  prices  as  in  1895,  they  would  have 
cost  us  391,889,000/.  Thus  owing  to  lower  prices,  there  was  a 
decrease  in  the  cost  of  our  imports  of  485,000/.,  or  0"i2  per  cent. ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  prices  of  the  imports  were  on  the  average 
o*i2  per  cent,  lower  in  1897  than  in  1896.  And  the  fall  in  prices 
is  more  marked  in  the  exports.  Our  total  exports  of  British 
products  in  1897  are  valued  at  234.350,000/.  If,  however,  their 
value  had  been  calculated  at  the  same  average  prices  as  in  1896,  it 
would  have  amounted  to  237,054,000/.,  and  there  was  thus  a 
decrease  in  value  due  to  lower  prices  of  2,704,000/.,  or  I'li  per 
cent.  In  imports  and  exports  combined  the  decrease  in  value 
owing  to  lower  ^^rices  amounted  to  3,189,000/.,  or  0*5  i  percent., 
the  calculation  working  out  thus  : — 

£ 
Value  of  net  imports  and  of  exports  of  British  T 

products  for  1897,  calculated  at  prices  of  >      628,943,000 

1896    J 

Actual  value  in  Trade  and  Navigation  Retui-us..     625,754,000 

Decrease  due  to  lower  prices  in  1897 3,189,000 

=  o'5i  percent. 


(B.)—Fiailway  Traffic  Receipts  in  1897  avd  1896. 

"  Subjoined  is  an  analysis  of  the  traffic  receipts  of  fifteen  of  the 
principal  English  railways  during  the  past  two  yuirs : — 

l2 
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Fa;<t  Ilalf-Ycar. 

;00's  omitted.]; 


PiissciiLTcrs, 
Parcels,  ami  .Mails. 


London  and  N.  "Western 

Great  Western 

^Midland     

jS'ortli  Eastern 

Lancashire  &  Yorkshire. 
Great  Northern    

„      Eastern  

London  and  S.  Western. 

Soutli  Eastern  

London,  Brighton    

Great  Central  

London,  Chatham,  and  1 

Dover     j 

North  Staffordshire 

!^[etropolitan     

North  London 


1897. 


1896. 


£ 

2,139,3 

2,081,6 

1,462,3 

1,081,6 

977,4 

854,7 

1,130,9 

1.280,5 

785,3 

941,7 

288,4 

517,6 

119,1 
318,2 
1G7.0 


Total 1 14,475,6 


£ 
2,oo8,o 

1,404,6 

1,061,7 

97i>3 

830,6 

1,083,8 

1,219,:; 

759.3 
919,6 
284,6 

497,5 


3  3->9 
161,6 


I4>^33i7 


+  £4+i>9 


ML'i-chaiidiiie. 


1897. 


£ 

2,101,3 

1,205,2 

1,889,9 

1.249,4 

850,0 

757,6 

651,9 

403,9 

196,6 

196.6 

468,2 

81,3 

123,9 
25,4 

82,6 


1896. 


£ 
2,071,1 
1,209,8 

i,7«7,> 
1,184,2 

«44,7 
7--, 7 
61  £;,2 
;86,7 
188,4 
193-3 
473.7 

81,0 

121,2 

19.1 

59,0 


10,286,8    9,957,2 


+  £zz%f> 


Miucrals. 


1897. 


£ 

1,235,4 

1,256,1 

1,273,6 

1,284,7 

499,0 

393,0 

236,1 

160,9 

92,2 

132,7 

355,4 

58,4 

115,6 
14,4 
17,5 


7,125,9 


1896. 


£ 
[,166,9 
f)i70,5 
1,195,6 

1,123,1 

492,6 
371,8 
217,5 
150.7 

85,2 
122,9 
337,9 

53,1 

106,5 

11,4 
16,0 


6,721,7 


+  £404,- 


Live  Siuck. 


1897. 

£ 

92  3 

62,6 

44,5 

52,6 

19,2 

26,1 

41,8 

17,7 

5,8 

5,2 

9,9 

2,8 

2,0 


383,'; 


18'.  <i; 


8y.7 
67.4 
4-, 5 
48,5 


4=^,4 

1  7,'^ 

6,1 

5,4 
10,2 

2,6 


379,0 


Second  Half-  i'ear. 
[OO's  omitted.] 


London  and  N.  Western 

Grca  t  AVestern 

Midland     

North  Eastern 

Lancashire  &  Yorkshire. 
Great  Northern    

,,      Eastern  

London  and  S.  Western. 

South  Eastern 

London,  Brighton    

Great  Central  

London,  Chatham,  and  "1 

Dover    f 

North  Staffordsliire 

Metropolitan     

North  London 


2,945,1 
2,547,2 
1,720,3 
1,372,4 
1,105,0 
1,036,0 
1,475,3 
1,471,2 

947,1 
1,108,9 

335,3 

626,3 

131,2 
346,7 
166,6 


Total 17,334,6 


2,843.5 
2,410,2 

1,639,7 

1.322,5 

1,088,1 

989,8 

1.405,3 
1.402,5 

905,9 
1.075,4 

330,3 

604,2 

127,9 
333.1 
163,9 


16,642,6 


2,173,5 
1,327,0 

1,989,6 
1,300,6 
881,6 
826,4 
713,9 
435,0 
220,7 
218,1 
469,2 

101,8 

128,2 
27,5 
64,7 


2,147: 
1,222 

1,942 

1,271. 

889! 

794. 

688, 

417, 
221, 

201, 
456, 


124. 

6^ 


1,331,4 

1,277,4 

1,416,3 

1,354,3 

521,1 

545,2 

270,7 

168,4 

108,2 

149,7 

375,3 

64,7 

131,6 
15,8 
21,2 


10,880,8'  10,561,9    7,641,3 


1,274,2 
1,278,5 
1.390,1 

1,305,6 
512,0 

432,9 
261,8 
161,8 

92,0 
137,3 
359.4 

62,0 
118,1 

13,9 
19,0 


7,418,6 


127,0 

70.6 

44,5 

50,2 

21,2 

20,5 

32,1 

21,7 

8,4 

.5,5 

7,9 

4,0 

2,0 

4 

1.1 


74,3 
44,9 
49, if 
21,0 

19,5 

29,7 

22,7 

8,0 

5,9 

7,9 

3,9 

•■9 


417,1  ,413,4 


+  £692,0 


+  £318.9 


+  £22; 


+  £3,7 
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IV. — Prices  of  Ccmm'jdififS  in  IbO".     By  A.  SAUiiRBECK. 


T 

It:   following  tub 

e  shows  the  course  of  prices  of 

fort^ 

'-five 

commodities  during  the  last  twenty'  years 

IS  comparcc 

I  with  the 

standard  period  of  eleven  year.s, 

1SG7- 

77,  w 

liich  in  the 

aggregate 

is  equivalent  to   the   average  of 

the 

twen 

ty-£ive   years    IS" 

3-77 

(see    the    Society's   Journal,   188 

G.  pp. 

592 

and   r.48, 

and    1890, 

pp.  220  and  247):  — 

Sf'.minar>/  of  ladxx  Xiinihers.     (. 

/'roups 

of  Article.^,  1867-77 

=    ICC 

lh7S  .... 

Veee- 
table 
Food 
(Corn, 

&c.). 

.\nimal 
Food 

(Meat, 
&c.). 

Sugar, 

Coffee, 

Bnd 

Tea. 

Total 
Food. 

OG 

Mine- 
rals. 

Tex- 
tiles. 

Sundry 
Mate- 
rials. 

Total 
Mate- 
rials. 

81 

Grand 
Total. 

87 

Silver.* 

Wheat 
Ilar- 
vest.t 

Average 
Price 

of  Con- 
sols.! 

Averase 

Bank 

of 

England 
Ratet 

9^       101 

9c 

74 

78 

88 

86-4 

ic8 

95^ 

3; 

'7i>  .... 

8*7        94 

87 

90 

73 

74 

8, 

78 

83 

81-2 

64 

97i 

^i 

'to  .... 

89 

101 

88 

9t 

79 

81 

89 

84 

SB 

85-0 

95 

98t 

- 1 

'81  .... 

84 

101 

84 

01 

77 

77 

86 

80 

85 

850 

97 

100 

3^ 

'82  .... 

84 

104 

76 

80 

79 

73 

85 

80 

84 

84-9 

100 

100.V 

4i- 

1SJ<3  .... 

82 

103 

77 

80 

76 

70 

84 

77 

82 

831 

93 

101t\- 

3t'.- 

'81  .... 

71       97 

63 

70 

68 

68 

81 

73 

76 

83-3 

103 

101 

.s 

'85  .... 

68        88 

65 

74 

66 

65 

76 

70 

72 

790 

108 

99i 

3 

'8G  .... 

65 

87 

60 

72 

67 

63 

69 

67 

69 

74-6 

93 

1005 

3 

'87  .... 
1S88  ....' 

64 

79 

67 

70 

69 

65 

67 

67 

68 

733 

1 10 

101 J 

67 

82 

65 

72 

78 

64 

67 

69 

70 

70  4 

56 

101 

3t^o 

"sy  .... 

65 

86 

75 

75 

75 

70 

68 

70 

72 

70-2 

103 

98 

3A 

'00  .... 

65 

82 

70 

73 

80 

•  66 

69 

71 

72 

78-4 

106 

96^ 

4/0 

'01  .... 

75 

81 

7' 

77 

76 

59 

69 

68 

72 

741 

108 

95f 

3^ 

'02  .... 

65 

84 

69 

73 

71 

57 

67 

65 

68 

65-4 

91 

96} 

~-h 

1803  .... 

.■^9 

85 

75 

72 

68 

59 

68 

65 

68 

58-6 

90 

98^ 

3  irr 

01  .... 

55 

80 

65 

66 

64 

53 

64 

60 

63 

476 

106 

101 

.,  1 
—  1 0 

'05  .... 

54 

78 

6z 

64 

62 

52 

6^ 

60 

62 

491 

9' 

106 

'OG  .... 

^3        73 

59 

62 

6; 

54 

63 

60 

61 

50-5 

116 

111 

- 1  0 

'07  .... 

60       79 

f  2 

65 

66 

ol 

f^z 

59 

62 

453 

100 

112i 

1 

1888-07 

62       81 

6^ 

70 

70 

.-jO 

66 

65 

67 

610 

lOl 

101£ 

-  iTT 

'78-87 

79        95 

1 

76 

81 

73        71 

81 

76 

79 

821 

97 

901 

3/0 

Silver  60*84  per  oz.  =  100. 
t  Wlieat  harvest  in  the  United  Eingdom,  1878-83,  25   Lui?hel<  per  ncre  =  loc,  from  1884 
'.•j  buslieh  =  100. 

t  Consols  and  bank  rate  actual  figures,  not  index  numbers:  consols  2";  per  cent,  from  1S80. 


The  index  number  for  all  commodities  was  62,  against  61  in 
1&9G,  or  38  per  cent,  below  the  standard  period  1867-77,  21^  per 
cent,  below  the  ten  years  1878-87,  and  7^  per  cent,  below  the 
average  of  the  last  ten  years.  As  the  low  figure  of  189G  wa.s 
mainly  caused  by  the  unprecedentedly  low  prices  in  the  aggregate 
fif  articles  of  food,  .so  the  number  of  1897  was  principally  affected 
by  the  opposite  course,  higher  pricco  of  food,  while  the  average  of 
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all  materials  was  the  lowest  on  record.  Amongst  the  articles  of 
the  first  class,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  rice,  and  all  sorts  of 
meat,  and  particularly  pork,  were  liighcr ;  but  sugar,  cofTee,  and 
tea  declined,  and  ruled,  on  the  average,  lower  than  ever  before. 
In  the  case  of  materials,  there  was  a  modei'ate  improvement  for 
copper,  tin,  lead,  and  coals;  but  all  textiles,  cottim  and  wool,  flax, 
hemp,  and  jute,  and  a  number  of  sundry  materials,  viz.,  tallow, 
linseed  oil.  petroleum,  nitrate,  and  indigo,  ruled  lower.  Timljor 
and  soda,  on  the  other  hand,  were  higher. 

Ten  descriptions  out  of  45  contained  in  my  tables  showed 
record.s  of  lowest  prices,  viz.,  sugar  (two  descriptions),  flax, 
^lanila  hemp,  jute,  tallow,  Unseed  oil,  and  nitrate  the  lowest  of 
tlie  century,  and  Brazil  coffee  and  indigo  the  lowcsf  sincp  1^52. 

The  monthly  fluctuations  were  as  follows  : — 


December, 

1889... 

737 

July, 

189G... 

59"i 

July.            1897... 

61  7 

,, 

'90... 

/'■' 

December, 

,.    .  . 

62'0 

August,          „    ... 

6yz 

>) 

'91.... 

71-4 

Januarv, 

1897 

62-0 

September,    ,,    ... 

«3"4 

„ 

'92... 

67-7 

February, 

., 

6i"9 

October,         ,,    .  . 

6i-7 

>) 

'93... 

67*0 

Mareli. 

, 

6i*9 

November,    „    ... 

6i"4 

'94... 

60M 

April, 

„    ... 

6i-:^ 

December,     ,,    ... 

62-4 

February, 

1895... 

6o"o 

MUT, 

>)    ■•• 

6i-2 

January,     1898... 

6i-8 

December, 

,,    .... 

6i-2 

June. 

6«-3 

February,      „    ... 

6. ,-4 

Prices  declined  slightly  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  later 
on  their  course  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  rise  of  wheat  and 
the  fall  of  cotton  in  the  last  (|uai'ter.  The  English  Gazette  jirice 
of  Avheat  rose  from  275.  in  June  to  34.?.  in  December,  American 
wheat  from  zgs:.  to  39 — 40?.,  flour,  town  made  white,  from  26:v.f. 
to  33«.,  and  households  from  23^.*.  to  30.*.,  while  American  cotton 
declined  from  ^Id.  to  3^^/.  Of  other  important  changes  during  the 
year,  I  notice  the  rise  of  potatoes,  owing  to  a  bad  crop,  the  fall  of 
sugar  to  8s.  ^d.  in  July,  the  lowest  price  on  record,  and  a  recovery 
to  9.9.  yd.  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  decline  of  good  average 
Santos  coffee  from  525.  in  January  to  27}.?. — 29.9.  in  November 
and  32|.«.  in  December,  depressing  all  medium  to  good  sorts,  but 
having  only  a  slight  influence  on  the  very  finest  descriptions. 

The  index  number  at  the  end  of  1897  was  still  a  little  higher 
than  at  the  end  of  the  thi-ee  prece.ling  years. 

Taking  articles  of  food  and  materials  separately,  the  index 
numbers  compai'e  thus: — 


February. 


Food    

Materials. 


63-8 
570 


December. 
1895. 


July. 


6o"4 
6i-8 


600 
58-6 


December, 
1696. 

63'9 
6o-6 


May. 


63-7 
59  4 


j„„, i„    December, 

>eptember.       ,697 


6r5 
6o"4 


66-5 
59-4 


Articles  of  food  stood  at  the  end  of  the  year  still  4  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  December,  1896,  and  1 1  per  cent,  above  the  lowest 
point  in  July,  1896 ;  while  materials  were  2  per  cent,  lower  than  a 
year  ago,  but  still  4  per  cent,  higher  than  at  the  lowest  period  in 
February,  1895. 
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Piices  t.j  CuinnKklilUs  in  lSi>7.  l.'il 


/»<»''•  I**^*"  •^''^M  t'lif  lowest  oil 


T)i'  vr  was  27  ,', 

record.  It   stood  at   2g\l»l-  (index   nuniVn'r 

49'o)  at  the  end  ol  i'-iHi,  sold  at  29^*/.  in  January  and  Feliruary, 
R  )d  pi-adually  «U'eliii««l  to  about  26ir/.  in  July.  In  Aii'/"-'  << 
PuTered  n  sliaip  il- <  Imu-,  touched  23^«/..  the  lowest  pri 
ki.   ■•        '    •  •    '    and    rc':t 

2^'  onths,  t 

h. 
K. 

(I 


n   the  averajfr   innut 
iT  price  of  the  vcar 
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d.i 


favoured  by  the  Ktifwmi: 
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fr 

p.  144. 
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U-l    V 


'ii. 


61-3  4c- 
62-8  41 
62-6     44 


the 
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figuivs,  and  by  thus  eliminating  minor  fluctuations  they  give  a 
more  relial  '  11  of  the  ^n-/idual  changes  of  the  various 

groups  of  (  They  illustrate  the  decline  of  vegetable 

f.MKl  in  th»  !ii-t  i..iii  of  the  year  and  the  upward  movement  in  the 
second  half  j>rinci|>ally  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  wheat,  further, 
the   falling  tendency'  of  coflPee  and  textiles,  and   a   fairly  steady 
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market    fur    minerals    arid    sundry   materials.       Animal   food  was 
throughout  the  year  on  a  higher  level  than  in  the  i>revious  year. 

The  following  figures  show  in  each  case  the  average  inde.x 
numbers  of  all  the  forty-five  commodities  for  ten  years  (see  the 
dotted  line  in  the  diagram  of  the  Jounial,  188G)  ;  they  give  the 
best  picture  of  the  gradual  movement  of  the  avcrnf/r  prices  of  ivlul:- 
periods,  as  the  ordinary  fluctuations  arc  still  furtlier  obliterated  : — 

181S-27  =  .  1 1  I  1877-80  =  82  }  18S3-P2  =  :z 

'28-37=    v.^  '78-87  =  79  I  '84  93  =  71 

'3S-47  =     9',  '79-88  =  78  I  '85-91  =  ^9 

'43-57  =89  I  '80-89  =  yr,  \  '86  95  =  68 

'58-07  =    99  :  '81-90  =  75  !  '^'^"-06  =  (» 

'63-77  =  100  I  '82-91  =  74  ^^^-97  =  67 

With  regard  to  the  genei'al  stafe  of  tiade  in  Kuiojie  during  tl  e 
]ia?t  year  opinions  appear  to  differ.  Tlie  working  clas.ses  in 
England  were  better  off  and  secured  an  inerense  in  wages,  to  I c 
accompanied  by  increased  consumption  of  dutiable  articles.  'J'hc 
railway  traffics  show  that  more  goods  wci-e  carried,  but  this  in 
itself  does  not  prove  that  trade  vas  mf)re  prosperous.  Indeed,  1 
believe  that  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  year's  result  was 
on  the  whole  less  favourable  than  that  of  IbOG  ar.d  the  second 
half  of  189o.  The  famine  in  India  and  the  outbreak  of  plague 
seriously  impeded  the  trade  with  this  great  dependency,  and  thc'c 
was  also  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  exports  to  the  Far  Kast, 
to  Australia  and  South  America.  In  fact  the  exports  to  South 
America  have  been  smaller  than  at  an}-  time  during  the  last  tiii 
years.  The  change  in  the  tariif  of  the  United  Stales  stimulaltd 
exports  there  during  the  lirst  half  year,  but  caused  a  complete 
stoppage  of  demand  later  on.  The  textile  industry  in  nearly  all 
branches,  but  particularly  in  wool  and  cotton,  was  very  depre.'-sed, 
and  though  the  good  demand  for  iron  and  other  metals  continued 
thi'oughout  the  year,  the  engineei-ing  trade  in  this  countiy  was 
greatly  liampered  by  the  protracted  strike.  In  the  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  things  were  much  better.  Prices  of  wheat  were 
already  good  last  winter,  and  in  view  of  a  protective  tariff  there 
was  considerable  speculation  in  raw  mateiials  and  manufactures, 
to  be  followed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  by  the  fortunate 
coincidence  of  a  good  harvest  and  high  prices  of  wheat.  The 
exports  show  an  enormous  excess  over  imports,  viz.,  383,000,000 
dollars,  unprecedented  in  the  commercial  liistory  of  any  country, 
and  large  amounts  of  Ameincan  securities  have  been  bought  in 
Europe  and  returned  to  the  States;  but  this  continued  favourab'e 
trade  balance  must  soon  increase  the  demand  for  foreign  gcods 
{igain,  notwithstanding  the  high  duties. 

With  legard  to  production  we  have  to  mention  a  bad  harvest 
in  most  continental  countries,  resulting  in  a  further  decrease  of 
the  world's  supply  of  breadstuffs,  aud  the  consequent  rise  in  prices. 
The  two  last  sugar  crop.?  were  larger  than  that  of  18['r)-9<">,  but  not 
quite  so  large  as  the  record  crop  of  1894-95.  1'lie  Brazil  coffee 
crops  of  189G  and  1897  were  enormous,  and  caused  a  breakdown  in 
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the   hitherto   liigh   priees  of  the  article.      The   present   American 
«(.tton  crop  is  gifrantio.  probubly  over  1 1  million  bales,  and  appears 
»o  have,  similar  to   the   1804  crop,  a  depressing  influence  on  other 
t(  xtile  materials,  even  on  those  of  which  the  statistical   position   is 
fiivourablc.     The  pruduction  of  iron  and  copper  was  again  larger, 
but  so  was  the  demand,  and  htocks  are  reduced. 

The   future  of  prices  of    raw   materials   will    depend   on    the 
American  demand,  and  on  any  improvement   in  the  condition  of 
the   Ka^t   and   of   other   extra-Kuropean   countries,    which,   in  my 
opinion,  cannot  be  very  far  distant,  but  the  general   index  number 
may  be  aflected  by  any  weakening  in  the  now  exceptional  price> 
of  wheat,  and  this  must  occnr  ns  soon  as  lai-ger  quantities  are 
again  brought  to  market. 

In   linance  and  company  promotion  the  past  year  ha.s  been  a 
basv  one  like  its  pretleccssnr.     Of  iwlitics  and  other  events  we 
have  to  i-ecord  the  Turki.«,h-(;j-eek  war,  with  the  frcpuiit  disson- 
ance in  the   Kui-opean  concert,  and   the  still   nndecitled   future  of 
Crete,   the   famine   in    liulia  and   frontier  risings,   the   protracted 
unsettled    state   of    Cuba,   with   the    constant    fear    of    differences 
l)Ctwecn  Spain  and  the  United  States,  tlu-  development  of  afliiirs 
in  China,  the  engineering  strike  in  Kngland  f'roni  July  to  the  end 
of  January,  dmughts  in  Australia  ai.l  S..nih  Africa,  and  the  third 
consecutive  mild  winter  in  Kui-opi 

In    euJTcncy    matters    there    \n4i-«     i...     ....,;.--;.      .     the    gohl 

standard  by  JajMin,  on  the  ba.sis  of  I  gold  to  32^  silver  (equal  to 
29J[«/.  per  oz.  std.  and  bclow  the  price  which  was  at  the  tunc 
ruling),  and  the  dchnite  introduction  of  the  eohl  standard  in 
Uu.ssia  ;    Japan   has    already   acquired    ab  ooc/.  of   gohl, 

and    Kufsia    has    last   year    increased    its  .     1 2.500.00c/.. 

making  the  total  stock  of  the  country   abuul    155  l'< 

conjunction   with    this  the    Russian   Government    i  Id  t(. 

replace  all  I  and  3  i-ouble  notes,  of  which  233  million  roubles  had 
been  issued,  by  silver  (at  the  rate  of  23;  to  i  g<ild,  r.r  on  the  basis 
of  ^0'$ful.  per  o/.  std.),  and  1  estimate  that  about  87  million  oz. 
std.  have  been  taken  for  this  jmrpose  during  the  last  three  years. 
The  minister  of  finance  estimates  the  requii-ements,  including 
small  tokens,  at  2^  to  3  roubles  i>cr  head  of  population,  or  a  total 
of  32c— 3S0  million  roubles,  and  he  says  that  the  total  supply 
amounts  already  to  24O  million  roubles.  This  would  leave  still 
i<0— 140  millions  to  be  bought,  equal  to  about  51  —  88  million  oz. 
std.  As  the  circulation  of  small  notes  oidy  amounted  to  233 
million  roubles,  and  of  minor  coins  to  about  80  millions,  it  appears 
probable  that  about  5c— 60  million  oz.  (equal  to  about  io—ii  F»" 
cent,  of  a  year's  production  of  the  world)  will  be  sufficient  for 
^orae  time  to  come,  and  the  purchases  in  the  next  few  years  will 
therefore  be  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  1  /'    ••♦ 


1)11, 


'i  At  Ibe  end  of  hist  vcnr  tlitre  wcro  155  millir-n  ro«il>U-9  gold  in  circulati 
Mid  1.3 1  5  million  rouM«  in  the  bank  and  treasury.  As  the  net  circulation  of 
notc^  only  amounted  Uj  950  million  ronldcs.  it  follows  that  385  million  roubles 
-old.  equMl  to  41  million  £,  were  uacmi-'.-v.  d.  and  rct^diud  as  special  reserve  la 
tlic  liainl*  of  the  goveninient. 
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The  settlement  of  the  United  States  curivncy  makes,  un- 
fortunatel}-,  no  progress  whatever,  nlthoiigrh,  with  n  little  good  will 
and  only  a  moderate  amount  of  gold,  it  could  bo  placed  iu  a  sound 
position. 

The  production  of  gold  v.-as  as  follows,  according  to  flic  Pirector 
of  the  Mint  at  Washington  : — 

Kilos.  Fiiir.  Value. 

£ 

18l)4     z:i/co    =    37,2CO,oc: 

'ii')  4i,oco,ooo 

'9;  30-:,4Cc   =   41,700,00c 


The  production  of  1807  is  estimated  fit  48  million  £.  Of  these, 
I  find  that  about  9  millions  were  taken  or  retained  by  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Central  and  South  Amenca,  wliile  12,000,000/.  arc  usually 
reckoned  to  be  used  in  the  arts  in  Europe  and  Nortli  Ainoricn. 
Of  the  balance  of  27  million  £,  Russia  took  12,500,000/.,  leaving 
about  14,500,000  million  £  for  monetary  pui^poses  in  the  remainder 
of  Europe,  in  North  Ame<-ica  and  Australia. 

The  arithmetical  mean  of  the  45  index  numbers,  which  is  ^)2 
(against  61  in  1896),  has,  as  in  former  years,  again  been  subjected 
to  two  tests  : — 

Firstlij,  by  using  the  same  index  numbers  of  the  separate 
articles,  but  calculating  each  article  according  to  its  importance 
in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  average  of  the  three  years  1894-90, 
when  the  mean  for  1897  is  62*5,  against  6o'5  in  1890;  or  on  the 
average  of  the  five  years  1871-75,  when  the  mean  for  1897  is 
62-6,  against  6o"2  in  1890.  Measured  according  to  quantities  the 
rise  was  therefore  greater  than  shown  by  the  index  numbers,  and 
this  was  principally  due  to  the  advance  in  such  important  articles 
as  wheat,  meat,  and  potatoes,  which  was  greater  than  the  decline 
for  sugar,  cotton,  and  wool. 

Secondly,  by  calculating  the  quantities  in  the  United  Kingdom 
at  their  actual  values  (the  production  on  the  basis  of  my  price 
tables,  the  imports  at  Board  of  Trade  values,  and  consequently 
a  considerable  portion  according  to  a  different  set  of  prices)  and  at 
tlie  nominal  values  on  the  basis  of  the  average  prices  from  1867-77. 
In  this  case  the  mean  is  63*5,  against  62*0  in  1896,  and  the  rise  is 
also  greater  than  according  to  the  ordinal^  index  numbers. 

The  following  table  gives  the  figures  which  have  served 
for  the  second  test  (see  also  the  Society's  Journal,  1886, 
pp.  613—19):— 
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Cunstrncfion  of  Ihc  Tables 


The  Taljle  of  Indc.v  Nnmlers  ib  based  on  the  average  prices 
of  the  eleven  yeai's  1867-77,  and  the  index  numbers  have  been 
calcnhited  in  the  ordinary  arithmetical  way;  for  instance,  English 
wheat : — 

Avfvago,  1867-77....     54     6  =  100,  average  point. 

'55 74     8  =  137,  or  37  per  cent,  above  tlie  avevage  point. 

''.'7  30     2  =    55,  ,,  45         ,,         below  ,, 

The  index  numbers  therefore  represent  .simjtie  percentages  of 
the  avci'age  point. 

Certain  articles  which  a[)pear  to  have  soractliiiig  in  common 
h:i\e  been  grouped  together,  witli  the  following  result  :  — 


With  8  Index  Nos. 

„      7 
„     4 

E\anii»le 

Tot  III 
Niin\l)ers. 

for  1307, 
Averiigc. 

1.  Vegetable    food,  corn,    &e.    (wheat,"! 

flour,  barley,  oats,  maize,  potatoes,  V 
and  rice) J 

2.  Animal   food    (beef,   mutton,    pork,  \ 

bacon,  and  butler) J 

3    Sun'ar  coffee  and  tea  

•ISO 

554 

200 

60 

79 

r  z 

1—3.  Food     

=.    19 

1.243            '- 

4.  Miueral:>  (iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and) 

coals)  J 

5.  Textiles    (cotton,   flax,    hemp,   jute,  \ 

■wool,  and  silk)    » / 

Pi.  Sundry     materials     (hides,    leather,"! 
tallow,  oils,  soda,  nitrate,  indigo,  > 
and  timber)     J 

„      7 

„     8         „ 

4  GO 
407 

G78 

06 
51 

6z 

4 — C.  Materials 

„   --f> 

1,545            ri> 

Geriercil  average.     

■■  45 

2,788     !        6i 

Tlic  general  averarje  is  drawn  from  all  45  desciij^tions,  Avhich  are 
treated  as  of  equal  value,  and  is  the  simple  arithmetical  mean  as 
shown  above. 


Ib'J^.J 


Pi- ices  (j  L'l  mmoilitus  in  1^'J7. 


i:.; 


-N...  •■>    1 

Ariuie  / 

0 

Silvfrt 
d.  per  oz 

1              -Z                :J 
Wheat.               Flour. 

i                0 
Barley.       0«is 

6              7 

M.ii.-p.    ruUtoes.* 

Mixed.     Engliab. 
<.  perqr.  /.  per  ton 

Rice.     1 

i-b 

Be.f.t 

Year. 

EnglUb 
Gozelte. 

t.  anil  d. 
per  qr. 

Aineri-  '    To«ti 

JIade 

««»•         While. 

i.  and  d.  1.  per  sack 
perqr.      iSolbs.K 

English     Eugl.a.. 
Gazette.    Gazette.' 

J.  and  d.    1.  and  d.  \ 
I>erqr.       per  qr. 

Rangoon 
Cargoes 
to  Arrive. 

S.  Qhd  d. 

per  rv«i 

Vfgttal.lr 
Fuod. 

Tot  Hi. 

I'riine. 

/.  per 
S  li)-i. 

1883 

'S4 

'85 

■H(J 

'S7 

1888 

'S9 

■:)0 

'91 

'02 

1S03 

04 

05 

'9<; 

'07 

<;o{^      35-8 
48  i     1    3210 
45  i         31 
44 i     ,    32 G 

42J         3110 
42  li       20  9 
47|i       31  11 
45 1'*  1    37 
Ml  j    30-3 

;«i          20  i 

281=       22  10 

29I       2:{l 

3of     i    202 
z^^^  1    30  2 

4<;     .      3G 
366        31 
35           29 
35           28 

34  2S 

37     !      30 

35  •      29 
356        29 
40           33 

33           2S 

276        20 
236        22 
2«-6        23 
29           25 
54-6        30 

3110     21 
308       2<t 
30-1       20  7 
267       10 
254       IG   : 

2710     10 
2^-io    17:^-' 
288      18  7  ■ 

;K  i      2n 

25  7        l!i^» 
2 46       171 
2III     146 
2211     14-9 
236       IGll 

111' 

20     1       70 

;?            02 

2d 
20 

19I   .       bO 
!<;     1      55 

>4!           70 

:-8 

'  •  IC 

7' ' 
7'3 
7-3 

"■■  1 

5-ic 

';-6 

6-2 

6-9 

— 

(  \ 

:  K 

4' 
4^ 

4^ 

47 
47 

4" 
47 

4'< 
47 
47 
45 

47 

Avcmce 

1  ss^  117 
"78-87 
'r,7  77 

37 
581 

29 
40 
5-tJ 

"2           27 
45i         3»l 
56           4G 

3v'        li'".              -           11: 

;• 

47 

5> 

Index  NuhiImts  (or  I'troontagrsi)  of  l'rite«,  tlic  Areragc  of  lSii7-77  bciii^  ico. 


78 
G5 
63 

01 

r,i 

05 
63 
63 
72 
61 

54 
48 
5(3 
54 
Co 


82 

82 

Ss 

"9 

78 

78 

77 

79 

-I 

68 

73 

65     i 

65 

63 

65 

■I 

64 

7i     ! 

66 

69 

61 

73 

72 

61     1 

72 

</ 

86 

67 

76 

'  - 

66 

72 

61 

63 

G6 

61 

c6 

56 

60 

59 

57 

4-5     1 

60 

G5 

45 

90 

64 
60 
73 

60 
69 
60 
70 


5G 
60 
68 
47 
61 


81 
77 
70 
66 
68 


79 

62 
58 

I*; 
62 

67 


654 
571 
510 
521 
516 

030 
51S 
523 
004 


409 
439 
433 
425 
489 


104 


?o 
go 

So 
Ho 

81 
80 

80 
76 
80 


•  The  annual  prices  are  tlio  aremgcs  of  twelve  montlilj  or  fifty-two  weekly  quotations; 
pi.tatoes  of  ci^lit  iiiouthly  quotations,  Jaiiuary  to  April  and  September  to  December. 

t  ludei  numbers  of  silver  as  compared  with  6084c/.  per  ounce  being  the  parity  between  gold 
au<l  silver  at  i  :  15^  ;  not  iruludod  in  the  general  average. 

X  ifcf.t  (0 — 13K  by  the  cnrfn'c,  in  tlie  London  meat  m.arlet. 
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No.  of ) 
Article  f 

10 
Beef. 

11             12 
Mutton.         j 

1:5 

Pork. 

Bacon. 

15 
Butter. 

Fries- 
land, 
Fine  to 
Finest. 

s.  per 
cwl. 

9-15 

Animal 
rood. 

Total. 

IC/L          ICb           17 
Sugar. 

18a»        1Hb» 
Coffee. 

Year, 

Mid- 
dling. 

d.  per 
8  lbs. 

Prime. 

(/.  per 
8  lbs. 

Mid- 
dling. 

</.  per 
8  lbs. 

Large 

and 

Small, 

Average. 

d.  per 
8  lbs. 

Water- 
ford. 

s.  per 
cwt. 

British 

West 

Indian 

Refining. 

4.  per 
cwt. 

Beet, 
German, 

88  p.  c, 
f.o.h. 

*.  per 
cwt. 

Java, 
Floating 
Cargoes. 

s.  per 
cwt. 

Ceylon  I     ,  . 
Plauta- 1     K'o. 
tion.        Good 

Low            r,. 

Mid-     CliHMnel. 
dling. 

s.  per       A.  per 
cwt.          cwt. 

1883 

'84 

'85 

'86 

'87 

1888 

'89 

'90 

'91 

'92 

1893 

'9J. 

^95 

'96 

'97 

51 
49 
44 
40 
36 

39 
39 
38 
40 
38 

39 
37 
37 
34 
36 

73 

64 
56 
G2 
52 

58 
63 
59 
53 
53 

53 

55 
58 
53 
55 

61 
53 
47 
50 
4= 

47 

50 
45 
42 
42 

42 
42 
44 
39 
41 

49 
48 
45 
45 
43 

40 
43 

42 
39 
48 

50 
44 
37 
35 

44 

72 
70 
68 
67 
61 

61 
66 
62 

63 
68 

68 
59 
54 
50 
59 

123 
120 
111 
100 
103 

100 
102 
100 
106 
108 

106 
98 
93 
98 
94 

— 

19 

13i 

13i 

111 

llf 

13 

16 
13 
13i 
13i 

14i 
lU 
10 
lOf 
9i 

2ci 

i3i 

Hi 

iif 

I2i 
135 

.6i 

I2i 

'3i 
>3f 

!«; 

lU 

10 
81 

24i 
17i 
I7i 
14i 
14i 

16 

19 

15i 

15i 

16 

17i 

m 

12 
11 

76 
62 
60 
68 

,0 

80     1 

95 
101 

lOI 

104 

103 
102 

98 

95 

95 

43 

47 
39 
46 
78 

64 
70 
83 
76 
68 

81 
75 

74 
58 
40 

Average 

1888-97 
'78-87 
67-77 

37^ 

46 

50 

56         43i 
64i        53 

63         «;5 

42 
49 
52 

61         100 
71     ,    116 

74         125 

12^ 

17 

23 

I2i 

18 

24 

14J 

2U 

28^ 

97 

87 

70 
52 
61 

Index  Xiimbers  (or  Peirentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  1 00. 

1883 

'84 

85 

'86 

'87 

1888 

'89 

'90 

'91 

'92 

1893 

'94 

'95 

'96 

'97 

102 
98 
88 

80 

72 

78 
78 
76 
80 
76 

78 
74 
74 
68 

72 

116 
102 

89 
98 
83 

92 

100 

94 

84 
84 

84 
87 
92 
84 
87 

III 

96 
85 
91 
76 

85 
91 
82 
76 
76 

76 
76 
80 
71 
75 

94 
92 

87 
87 
83 

77 
83 
81 
75 
92 

96 
85 
71 
67 

85 

97 
95 
92 
91 
82 

82 
89 
84 
85 
92 

92 
80 

73 
68 

80 

98 
96 
89 
80 
82 

80 
82 
80 
85 
86 

85 
78 
74 
78 
75 

722 
677 
618 
610 
551 

575 
603 

577 
565 
586 

592 
560 

544 
512 
554 

' , ' 

84 
56 
59 
50 
52 

57 
69 
54 
57 
58 

62 
48 
43 
46  ■ 
39 

86 
62 
62 
50 
51 

56 
67 
54 
54 
56 

61 
48 
42 
44 
39 

* 
87 
91 
69 

78 
104 

92 
109 
116 
116 
120 

118 
117 

"3 

109 
109 

* 
67 
74 
61 
72 
122 

100 
119 
130 
119 
106 

127 

117 

116 

91 

64 

*  Index  numbers  not  included  in  the  general  average. 
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. ri iclt  / 

18 
Coffee. 

19a»           I'.'b*            19 
Tea. 

le— 19 

StigHr, 

Coffee, 

and 

Tea. 

TotaL 

1-19 

Food. 
ToUI. 

20           21 
lion. 

.10          

Copper. 

23 
lin. 

VcHf. 

Mean  of 

18a  and 

18b. 

Cougou, 
Comnioii. 

J.  per  lb. 

.\venige 
Impurt 
I'rice. 

</.  and  dec. 
per  lb. 

Mean  of 

10a  and 

19b. 

Scotch 

/.  and  1/. 
per  ton 

Bars, 
Common. 

£  per  ton 

Chili 
Bars. 

£  per  toil 

Knglirfi 
Tuugb 
Cake. 

£  per  ton 

SlraiU. 
£  per  ton 

1883 

M 

'85 

'86 

'87 

1888 

'89 

'90 

'91 

•92 

1893 

'94 

•95 

'96 

'97 

ao 

"S 

ft 
&> 

s. 

bo 

1 

a. 

e 

8 

_o 
'C 

Oi 
6* 
6^ 
5 

4 

4i 

4i 

5t 

*i 

5i 

4i 

4i 

4 

4 

iz.{6 
11-78 
ii-o6 
11-77 
10-58 

10-99 

10-79 
10-65 
10-70 
1007 

9-74 
959 
963 

9'55 
9'3i 

" 

— 

469 

411 

411c 

39-11 

4i"3 

39>' 
479 

49'7 
+7  2 
41-10 

4-4 
42-8 

445 
46-10 

45  4 

5* 
5i 

r 
1. 

6i 
6i 
51 
51 

5 

45 

■H 

5 

5i 

63 
54 
43 
40 
44 

81 
5  1 
.-4 
5' 
45 

44 
40 
43 
47 
4y 

67 
59 
47 
44 
47 

78 
54 
59 
55 
48 

47 
43 
46 

50 

.j2 

93 
81 

«7 
98 
1  1  2 

'  "7 
V3 
94 
9« 
93 

►  i; 
68 

63 
60 

Average 

1888-97 

'78-87 

'67-77 

4i 

Hi 

loJ 
'  - « 

— 

— 

45 
46 

8* 

«o 

1  > 

53 
60 

81 

83 
89 

105 

Index  Nuuibcrd  (or  rcrcc-Dtage«)  of  rrice«,  th«  Average  of  1807-77  being  loo. 

1883 

'84 

'85 

'86 

'87 

1888 

'89  

'90 

'91 

'92 

1893 

'94 

'95 

'96 

■97 

77 
73 
65 
75 
»'3 

96 
114 

»23 

118 
««3 

>i3 
117 

«i5 

100 

86 

• 

49 
50 
58 
58 
14 

36 
38 
40 

49 
43 

48 
38 
37 
36 
36 

• 

68 

r 

'I 

57  ' 

«k6 
?6 
56      , 

''      i 

60 
62 
64 
64 
53 

50 
50 
51 
56 
51 

53 
47 
47 
46 
45 

307 

-50 
^39 
269 

-59 
300 

181 

lis 
Z78 

-99 
z6o 

247 
Z36    , 
209 

1,683 
1,501 
1,414 
1,370 
1,336 

1,370 
1,421 
1,382 
1.454 
1,387 

1,360 
1,259 
1,224 
1,173 
1,243 

6y 
61 
60 
58 
61 

58 
69 

72 

68 
6. 

61 
6z 
64 
68 
66 

70 
62 
59 
56 
56 

59 
76 
77 
68 
66 

61 
59 

59      1 
61 

64 

1 

H 

7i 
5  7 
11 
59 

108 
68 
72 
68 

60 

59 

57 

('I     1 
6^ 

1 

^7 
77 
'^5 
93 
107 

1 1 1 

89 
90 
87 

65 
60 

57 
59 

Index  numbers  not  included  in  the  general  average. 


16) 


Mifct'IIanca. 


[^Uv. 


Aicr'ijt'  Pi-(e:.i  of  Cuniiiiudiiies-  -C'oatJ. 


AilitleJ 


1S83., 
'81., 
'85., 
'86., 

'87.. 

ISSS., 
'89. 
'00. 
'91. 

1893 
'94. 
'95. 
'96. 
'97. 


21      I 
Lcuil.    I 


Couls. 


Englisli 
Pig. 

£  per  ton 


Avoracfe 

lSSS-97 

'78-87 

'67-77 


i3i  I 

i3l 

13 

I3i 

io| 

9J 

9i 

lol 


Wallsend 

Average 

Ilctton 
in 

E.xport 

London 

Price. 

s.  per  ton 

s.  anil  dec. 
per  ton 

IS 

9"3.5 

16.^ 

9"-9 

16.i 

S-pi; 

16 

8-45 

16 

8-3^ 

20- 2C 


Mine- 
rals. 

Total. 


H 


16V 

m 

19 
19 

18i- 

19^ 

16^ 

15 

15 

15f 


17^ 
163 
22 


8-41 
1021 
12-62 
i2-i6 
II  "04 

9-90 

lO'fO 

9'33 
8-85 


9 


27  28 

Cotton. 


.Middling        Fair 
.Vmerican.  Dliollerali 


(/.  per  11). 


il.  per  lb. 


29a  29b 

Flax. 


54- 
6 

fS 
5i- 
5-i 

6 

4U 
4,\> 

4§ 

O  1  l> 

4H 

3e 


41 1 
Yo, 

6 


q  9- 

3t"^ 


St.  Peters- 
burg 

£  per  ton 


29i 
34 
35 
32 


Russian, 
Average 
Import. 

£  per  ton 


3J 
4J 

-9 

28 

3^^ 
3i 

27 
28 

3 

s8 

31^0 

21 

21 

34 
3  = 
26 

3^ 

26 
24i 

3A- 

28 

4i 

33 

6J 

+6 

30 .1, 

30J 

35 

35 

31,^ 

28 
28 
26 
26 
26 

3U 
33 
28 
27 

27 


28 
34 

48 


S0.\  30b 

Hemp. 


31 
Jute. 


Manila  |St.  Peters-|    Good 
Fair 
Roping. 

£  per  ton 


Ijurj^ 
Clean. 


I 
.Medium. 


£  i)er  ton  £  per  ton 


46 
38 
35 
29 
54 

37 
50 
39 
32 


19 

Hi 

\6 


15\ 
43 


26 
29 
29 
29 
29 

26 
26 
26 
24 
21 

24 
21 
25 
25 
25 


261 
35 


•4i 
13^ 
I  2 

iii 

I2i 

'3i 

I  <; 

'3i 

13 

'5 

13 
12.^ 


•5 
19 


Index  Xumbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  100. 


18^3.. 
'81., 
'85.. 
•86., 
'87., 


63 
55 
57 
65 
63 


82 
75 
75 
73 
73 


75 
74 
72 
68 
67 


532 
476 
463 

4G(> 
4SG 


^4 
67 
62 


58 
59 
63 
53 
53 


6^ 
6+ 
73 
75 
68 


02 
86 
83 
74 
81 


63 
61 
64 


18SS. 
'89 , 
'90. 
'01. 
'02. 


68 
63 
65 
61 

52 


75 
80 
86 
86 
84 


67 
82 

lOI 

97 
88 


546 
527 

563 
535 

500 


62 
66 
67 

<2 


58 
61 
58 
48 
45 


61 
60 
56 
57 
57 


81 
97 
82 
72 
67 


79 
70 
68 
79 


1S03., 
"94 
'05, 
'OsJ. 


48 

4" 

52 
'^6 

62 


89 
75 
68 
68 


So 

H 
75 


'170 
415 
435 

4-14 

400 


42 

48 
43 


53 
30 
41 
46 
45 


69 

5  7 
56 

55 


61 
59 
56 
55 
53 


68 
66 

58 
64 


i 
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A  veraifc  Pric^i  of  Commodities — Contd. 


'.  of  I  ; 
icle  / 


S3a 


32b 
VTooI. 


1883. 
'84, 
'85. 
'8G 
'87.        ' 

1888 I 

'8y I 

'DO I 

'    '01 

" I 

18:»3 1 

''04 I 

'95 1 

'06 I 

'07 1 

i- 


Merino, 

Merino, 

Port 

Phillip. 

Average 

Fleece. 

Grease. 

d.  per  lb. 

d.  per  lb. 

'9 

8i 

i8i 

8J 

16^ 

6i 

>5l 

6» 

■5? 

7 

15  J 

7 

I7i 

8t 

i6 

7^ 

«4f 

61 

•3 

6 

lij 

6 

Hi 

5i 

i: 

5J 

13 

6i 

i:i 

6 

'  + 

:6t 

•  8i 

8J 

2li 

91 

Englisli, 

Lincoln 

Half 

Hogs. 

d.  per  lb. 


18S3 

'84 
'85 
'8G 
'87, 

1888 
'89. 
•90 
'91, 
'92 

1893 
'94 
'95 
'Of) 
'97 


10 
10 

9i 
10 
loi 

loi 
1 1 
1 1 

8i 

loi 
10* 
12 

Hi 

9i 


31 
Silk. 


Tsatlee. 


T.  per  lb. 


27—:;  I 


Textiles, 
Total. 


«9J 


15} 
141 
12t 
13} 
14  i 

13 

13t 

14 

13 

12i 

12i 

10 

10 

lOi 

lOi 


12 
15 
23 


Hidcfl. 


River 
Plate, 
Pry. 

J.  per  lb. 


9 
9 

8J 
8 
7  J 

6} 

5i 

5i 
5i 

5i 
5i 
7t 

6} 

CI 


6i 

8i 

9 


3G 
Leather. 

Crop 
Hides, 


37a 

Tallow. 


River 
Plate 
Salted.  '30-45  lbs. 

i 
</.  perlb.'J.  per  lb. 


St.  Pelers-I 
burg, 
Y.C. 


f.  per  cwt. 


7 
7 
6k 

5i 

6i 

4i 

5 

5* 

5  J 
4I 

4l 
4i 
6t 
5* 
5* 


Town. 


*.  per 
cwt. 


15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

14 

131 

13 

13 

13 

13 

12i 

13t 

131 

13^ 


5i 

7 


131 

15 

16 


50 
47 
38 
31 
3' 

36 

38 
38 
40 

45 

48 
48 
48 
48 

40 


43 

zn 

Z0\ 

2(J 

24 

28 

27 

2G 

27i 

27 

301 
25  i 
23 
21 

20 


3S 
Oil. 


Palm. 


C per  ton 


4» 
36 
30 
24 


25 

26 
24 

2? 

24i 

23 


43 
41 

45 


25  i 
35^ 
45 


24t 

32.^ 
39 


Index:  Number*  (or  rerceutage:^)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1807-77  bcin'r  icc. 


89 
85 
73 
70 

72 

72 

82 

76 
70 
61 

60 

55 
57 
62 

59 


51 

68 

5^= 

l;l 

63 

546 

«;o 

55 

«;2i 

<;i 

60 

cot 

54 

63 

5' 7 

53 

57 

5 '4 

«;6 

59 

1:60 

56 

61 

^-26 

49 

57 

473 

44 

53 

452 

52 

54 

472 

5» 

43 

424 

61 

43 

416 

58 

46 

435 

49 

45 

407 

ICO 
ICO 

95 
88 


73 

7a 

70 
66 

63 

«5 
64 

84 


91 
94 
94 
94 
94 

87 
84 
81 
81 
81 

81 
78 
84 
84 
84 


103 
94 
76 

63 
61 


75 
80 


87 
82 

79 

77 
67 


105 
92 
77 
61 
56 

r<5 

''+ 

'■■) 

61 


72 
63 
59 

c6 
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Miscellanea . 
A  vemge  Prices  of  Commodities — Contd. 


[Mar. 


No.  ofl 
Article  / 

39           40a 
Oil. 

408 
Seeds. 

Linseed. 
t.  jer  qr. 

41 

Petro- 
leum.* 

42 
Soda. 

4:} 

Nitrute 

of 
.<?oda. 

s.  per 
c«t. 

44            45a          4.')B 
Indigo.  1         Tioiber. 

35—45 

Sundry 
Mate- 
rials. 

Total. 

20-45 

Mate- 
rials. 

Total. 

1-45 

year. 

Olive. 
£ per tun 

Linseed. 
£  per  ton 

Refined. 

,/.  per 
gall. 

Crystals. 
s.  per  ton 

Bengal, 
Good 
Con- 
suming. 

J.  per  lb. 

Hewn, 
Average 
Import. 

*.  per 
loud 

Sawn  or 

Split, 
Average 
Import. 

*.  per 
load 

Grand 
Total. 

1883 

'84 

'85 

'86 

'87 

1888 

'89 

'90 

'91 

'92 

1893 

'91. 

'95 

'96 

'97 

36 
40 

39 
38 
34 

36 
35 
41 
43 
36 

56 
iS 
36 
30 
31 

20 
20 
22 

20  J 

2(i: 

23 
21 

18,} 

20^ 
20i 
20i  . 
IH 
15 

42 
43 
44 

4i 

V) 
xz 

43 

42 

39 

42 
38 
37 
33 
33 

6i 
6i 
61 
5i 
51 

6^ 
5J 
5i 
51 
5 

4 

31 

6 

5^ 

4f 

66 
65 

55 
49 
50 

48 

51 
61 
64 
66 

58 

42 

39 
42 

5» 

9i 
10^ 
10 

9i 

10 
9i 

8J 
8J 

9i 
9i 
8i 
8 

71 

6i 
6 

5i 

5 

4f 

4f 
4i 
4i 
4f 
4i 

5i 

5 

4i 

4i 

4 

52 
48 
48 
43 
38 

41 
47 
44 
40 
40 

38 
36 
37 
40 
41 

48 
46 
45 
43 
42 

44 
49 
46 

43 
44 

43 
44 
42 
44 

47 

— 

— 

Average 

1888-97 

'78-87 

'67-77 

40 

50 

19i 

23 

30 

39 
46 
60 

5i 

61 

\2\* 

62 
92 

81 
12i 
14 

4-^ 
6 

7i 

40k 

47 

60 

44i 

47 

54 

— 

— 

— 

Il3 

dex  Nu 

mbers 

[ov  Perc 

entages 

)  of  Pr 

ices,  th 

e  Arera 

ge  of  18G7-77  being  100. 

72 
80 

78 
76 


72 
70 
82 

86 

72 

72 
70 
72 
60 
62 


68 
69 
73 
69 
65 

63 
69 
73 
70 
64 

69 
65 
64 
56 
53 


* 

52 

72 

80 

86 

52 

71 

68 

83 

55 

60 

75 

72 

47 

SI 

71 

69 

45 

54 

68 

66 

52 

52 

71 

66 

46 

55 

68 

6z 

45 

66 

61 

59 

45 

70 

63 

66 

40 

72 

63 

62 

32 

62 

66 

76 

31  ~ 

46 

66 

69 

48 

42 

59 

59 

44 

46 

57 

59 

38 

56 

55 

55 

82 
81 
76 
70 

74 
84 
79 
73 

74 

71 
70 
69 
74 

77 


920 

2,014 

885 

1,907 

836 

1,820 

764 

1,731 

735 

1,738 

737 

1.797 

744 

1,831 

756 

1,845 

762 

1,770 

732 

1,684 

753 

1,704 

704 

1,573 

719 

i,';7o 

690 

1,569 

678   i 

1,545 

3,697 
3,108 
3,234 
3,101 
3,074 

3,167 
3,252 
3,227 
3,224 
3,071 

3,064 
2,832 
2.794 
2,742 
2,788 


*  Petroleum  as  compared  with  the  average  from  1873-77  only. 
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V. — Fires  in  London  and  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Britjade  in  1897. 

Toe  fullowing  particulars  are  taken  from  the  Report  of  the 
Chief  Officer  to  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  of  the  London  County- 
Council,  in  continuation  of  similar  notices  for  former  years: — 

The  report  begins  with  a  table  giving  a  comparison  of  the 
brigade  work  since  18G6.    The  figures  for  the  last  tive  years  are: — 

iV«)/<A«^r  of  FirL.'t. 


Year. 

Serious. 

^  p"  I 

Tula! 

1893 

■94 

'95 

'96*  

i8o 
151 

'4- 
1  ii 
168 

3,230 
,              2.910 
3,491 
3,491 
3,332 

.-4'-:' 
3.061 

3,633 
3,616 
3.500 

'97 

1887-96 

'97 


Ten  Veurs. 


2.7l.i 
3,332 


3.500 


*  Since  1890  firea  necessitating  the  getting  to  work  of  more  than  one  stand- 
pipe  or  hvtlrnnt  Imve  been  classed  as  serious. 

"  These  ca.ses  of  tire  entailed  the  lurmng  out  ot  brigade  men 
and  appliances  for  work  in  extinguishing  fires,  not  including 
t'himney  and  false  alarms. 

"  The  number  of  tires  in  which  life  has  been  endangered  is  138  ; 
the  number  in  which  a  loss  of  life  has  occurred  is  7  i ;  observing 
that  in  tliis  calculation  a  life  is  said  to  be  endangered  when  the 
person  alluded  to  left  the  house  by  irregular  means. 

"  The  number  of  pei'sons  who.se  lives  were  endangered  is  226. 
Of  these  139  were  saved,  the  remaining  87  lost  their  lives. 

'•  Causes  of  Fire  ichere  Loss  of  Life  occurred. — Mineral  oil  lamps 
21,  clothing  coming  in  contact  with  fii-e  17,  unknown  15,  children 
playing  with  tire  1 1,  candle  2,  falling  into  lire  2,  explosion  of  gas  i, 
intoxication  i, 

'*  Circumstances  with  respect  to  Loss  of  Life. — Dead  before  the 
firemen  arrived  22,  taken  out  before  the  firemen  arrived  54,  died 
after  the  firemen  ariived  3,  taken  out  alive  after  the  firemen 
arrived  8. 

Comparative  Table  of  Lives  Lost  dvrivfj  the  last  Ten  Years. 


1888 
'89 
'90 
'91 
'92 


Lives  Lost. 

48 

44 
61 
61 
64 


Lives 
Ernluu  leered. 

17S 
18-i 
212 
268 
109 


1893 
'94 
'95 
'96 
'97 


Live 3  Lost. 


82 


91 
106 


Lives 
Einliingired. 

160 
201 
306 
261 
226 


.M  1 
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"Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  hist  year's  work 
shows  a  larce  decrease  in  tlic  number  of  lives  lost,  notwithstanding 
the  lamentable  case  at  Dixie  Street,  Bethnal  Green,  and  the  eon- 
nidcrable  improvement  into  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  thcso 
71  fires,  only  16  of  which  are  returned  as  unknown. 

"  It  must  be  understood  that  the  actual  rescue  work  of  people 
by  the  brigade  is  not  limited  to  the  above  8  cases  -which  afterwards 
proved  fatal. 

"In  1,722  instances  the  brigade  was  nailed  for  chimneys  on 
fire,  of  which  534  were  false  alarms. 

"The  false  ahirras  received  number  911,  of  which  363  were 
maliciously  given,  and  resulted  in  1 1  i>ersons  being  brought  to 
punishment.  This  number  does  not  include  8  persons  who  for 
malicious  or  other  reasons  broke  the  covering  glass  without  giving 
the  alarm. 

"I  hope  that  the  magistrates  and  police  will  be  able  to  assist 
us  in  reducing  the  veiy  large  number  of  these  malicious  alarms,  as 
they  tend  to  have  a  far  greater  effect  on  the  efliciency  of  our  work 
than  many  would  imagine  ;  observing  that  to  effectually  put  down 
this  wanton  misuse  of  the  appliances  for  the  public  safety,  the 
public  themselves  are  to  a  great  extent  responsible,  and  could 
materially,  by  their  vigilance,  stop  it. 

"There  have  been  3  cases  in  which  the  water  arrangements 
have  not  been  satisfactory,  all  of  which  have  been  duly  reported. 

"  The  following  additional  duties  have  been  undertaken  :  — 
"  Fire  engine  station  at  Whitefriars. 
"  Street  station  at  Triangle,  Mare  Street,  Hackney,  E. 


Staf. 


S67  firemen,    including    cliief    officer, 
second    officer,   superintendents, 
and  all  ranks. 
32  men  under  instruction. 


1 7  pilots. 

77  coachmen. 

3  storekeepers. 

5  clerks. 


Jfaterial. 

59  land  fire  engine  stations. 
5  floating  or  river       „ 
3  sub-stations. 

1 6  street  stations. 

60  hose  cart  duties. 

1 1  „     and  ladder  truck  duties. 
205  fire  escape  duties. 

8  steam  fire  engines  on  barges. 

59  land  steam  fire  engines. 

63  six-inch  manual  fire  engines. 

7  under  six-inch  manual  fire  engine 

7  hose  tenders  and  escapes. 
1  +     „     and  ladder  trucks. 

115     „     carts. 

36  miles  of  hose. 

8  steam  tugs. 
I  z  barges. 

1 2  skiff's. 
23s  fire  escapes. 


156 

159 
114 

592 
16 


long  fire  ladders. 

ladder  vans. 

trollies  for  engines. 

hose  and  coal  vans. 

traps  for  visiting. 

stores  van. 

waggons  for  street  duties. 

watch  boxes. 

horses. 

telephone  lines  between  fire  sta- 
tions. 

fire  alarm  call  points. 

telephone  lines  to  police  stations. 

telephone  lines  to  public  and  otiier 
buildings. 

bell-ringing  fire  alarms  to  public 
and  other  building?. 

speaking  tube  to  public  and  other 
buildings. 
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Fires  in  London  iuul  the  Fire  Brijade. 


105 


*•  The  i)nml>er  of  accidents  to  members  of  tiio  brigade  lecoidLd 
duriiiff  lb*J7  is  ill;   none  of  tliese  liave  been  fatal. 

'*  There  have  been  during  the  year  382  cases  of  ordinary  illness, 
I  of  wiiich  resulted  in  death. 

"  The  total  number  of  officers  and  men  struck  off  the  sticn"th 
of  the  brigatle  during  the  year  is  100." 

The  following  particulars  arc  obtained  from  the  tabli-s 
appended  to  the  report,  viz.:  fires  classified  according  to  occu- 
[lations,  and  arranged  in  tlic  order  of  fi-cqucncy  of  occurrence;  to 
•which  are  added,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  corresponding 
Htnires  for  the  thn-e  jirovinus  years: — 


Nun;bcr. 


Occu]«(ionii. 


1  ■>.'»'.     i.y.M 


1  sv  I . 


1  PrtTate  bouses    

2  !  Lo(I(rin(;a 

3  i  Virtiiallcw 

4  C'oniiiioiu^,  i\>a(i8,  and  open  •paces 

6  Umlrr  re|mir  and  building    

(t        Coil  fret  ii)nor>  and  ])a«trT('Ookt 

7  riiil.T".,  oluthicn,  an<i  uutfiltcra  .... 
M        Oill.c 

1*         I)ni]NT(i    „ 

10  L  ii»xvuj)ied 

1 1  I  QritMigrocfrs  and  fnfiteiTra 

12  I  Oructrs    * 

13  I   Butolurs 

14  I  Oil  and  colounncn 

15  [  Printors  and  publislirrs     

16  Boot  and  slioe  niukors    

17  RofrolinuMit  rooms    

18  I   Enpincors  and  niadiiDUt« 

19  Build.rs  

20  IJotoI.'  (including  club  liousos)    

21  Cabinet  makers  

22  Bokcn. 

23  Provision  merchants 

2i        Laundries   

25  CofToe  liouses 

26  '  Tobacconists    

27  \  Fried  fish  sliops 

28  Chemists .'. 

20     I  Chandlers    

30  I   llairtlressers    

31  I  Wagzons  on  the  roa:l    

32  Furniture  makers  and  dealers 

33  !  Contractors 

34  I  RailwHTs 

35  Beer:<hop  keepers  

3G     j  General  dealers 

37  I  Dairvmen    „ 

38  I  Corn  dealers 

39  !  Booksellers,  binders,  and  stationers. 

40  ;  Stables 


9C0 

7z6 

81 

67 
4^ 

4- 
4" 

4>--' 
4c 
iV 
38 
3« 
38 
37 
3« 
35 
35 
35 
34 
3» 
29 
i9 
:8 

27 
26 

24 
24 

23 

21 

20 
20 

'9 
«9 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
»5 
>5 


949 
801 
83 
70 
37 
45 
39 
42 
39 
66 
36 
29 
18 
53 
.'U 

a  7 
29 
22 
48 
30 
43 
26 
25 
13 
35 
2^1 
20 
21 
28 
28 
18 
24 
13 
27 
24 
23 
14 
13 
15 
14 


1.003 
726 
81 
C2 
33 
40 
3i 
36 
33 
50 
44 
61 
26 
46 
36 
48 
23 
12 
40 
23 
28 
32 
23 
20 
33 
30 
22 
13 
24 
28 
5 
21 
12 
25 
18 
15 
19 
20 
16 
27 


.S51 

61m; 

H2 
34 
27 
4« 
31 
21 
44 
39 
45 
5i 
24 
39 
29 
4:i 
26 
25 
39 
14 
'H> 
22 
16 
24 
31 
26 
22 
14 
26 
.30 
11 
23 
8 
15 
6 
4 
« 
7 
19 
16 
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Occupations. 

Numljcr 

of  Fires. 

1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

1804. 

41 

Milliners  and  dressmakers    

14 
»3 
13 
13 
11 
12 
II 
II 
II 
10 
10 
10 
56Z 

15 

20 
3 
4 
7 

12 
8 
8 
9 

14 

8 

6 

561 

10 
15 
12 
12 
10 
9 

11 
14 

14 

8 

12 

614 

11 

42 

5 

43 

Carriers 

12 

44 

11 

45 

Let  out  in  tenements     

7 

46 

China  and  "lass  dealers    

13 

47 

Barecs 

6 

48 

Carpecters  and  workers  in  wood 

9 

49 

Hosiers    

10 

50 

Coal  and  coke  merchants 

16 

51 

Tinmen,  braziers,  and  smiths  

5 

52 

Upholsterers  

8 

Remainder 

491 

3.500 

3,616 

3,033 

3,061 

Fires   classified    under   the    causes   to    which    they   have    been 
assigned,  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  frequency  of  occurrence : — 

Number 
Cause'*.  of  vifct. 

1.  Unknown  and  doubtful 974 

2.  Lanips  (not  gas)  and  lights  thrown  down 758 

3.  Gas  in  various  ways  268 

4.  Candles    253 

5.  S^jarks  from  fires,  &c 228 

6.  Defective  ©r  improperly  set  flues,  hearths,  stoves,  &c 204 

7.  Cliilclren  playing  with  fire,  matches,  &c 190 

8.  Overheating  of  flues,  ovens,  furnaces,  boilers,  &c 88 

9.  Hot  ashes    87 

10.  Airing  linen  and  drying  stoves     72 

11.  Boiling  over,  or  upsetting  of  fat,  pitch,  &c 61 

12.  Foul  flues,  &c 46 

13.  Overheating,  &c.,  of  portable  gas  stoves,  &c , 40 

11.  Mineral  oil  stoves,  explo.siou  or  upsetting  of 40 

15.  Lucifer  matches 34 

16.  Clothes  or  goods  coming  in  contact  with  fire     25 

17.  Smoking  tobacco    21 

18.  Yapour  of  sjnrit  in  contact  with  flame 16 

19.  Lime  slaking  by  rain  and  otherwise    16 

20.  Burning  rubbish    1 1 

21.  Lighted  taper     11 

22.  Electric  wires,  short  circuit  of 10 

23.  Fireworks,  letting  off    8 

24.  Sjjontaneous  ignition 5 

25.  Friction  of  machinery  5 

26.  Liglitning  5 

27.  Fumigating 4 

28.  Plumbers  at  work 4 


Miscellaneous  varying  from  3  to  i ifi 


Total 


,500 


1898.] 
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V. — Eiigltsh  Literature  iu  1897. 

TnE  following  jiarticulai-s  are  takeu  ii.ui  ui.-  rublishers' 
Circular  of  the  1st  January,  1898,  iu  coutinnation  of  a  series  of 
similar  extracts  for  previous  years  : — 

"  The  uunilxT  of  publications  recorded  in  our  columns  in  the 
course  of  tin.-  past  year  is  larger  by  some  1,400  than  in  l^'JO.  In 
theolo^'y  tliere  is  a  rise  of  about  1 00,  and  in  education  of  160.  A 
notable  rise  is  that  cf  some  300  in  politics  and  commei'ce.  The 
demand  for  light  reading  grows,  and  new  fiction  shows  a  consider- 
able rise,  but  its  large  total  is  only  increased  by  the  same  amount 
as  the  small  total  which  pieviously  stood  to  the  crwlit  of  politics 
and  commerce.  In  voyatjes  and  travels  and  in  poetry  the  fissures 
are  much  the  same  as  last  year.  Of  medical  books,  almost  exactly 
the  same  imnilur  wei*e  published  as  appean-d  in  l)^t<"),  but  lOO 
more  than  in  l>\'6.  In  Helles  Lett  res  the  figures  arc  ril>otit  Ho  less 
thaii  in  1>'.'.'»,  and  alM)ut  90  moi-e  than   in   1SIH>.     ('  ■  with 

last  year  ih«re  is  a  falling  off  of  alx)ut  a  score  in  art-  ■  ncis, 

but  in  history  and  biography  there  is  an  incrense  of  a  like  number. 
Law  shows  a  slight  decline.  Miscellaneous  w(nl:s  maiutain  an  even 
level. 

"The  analytical  table  is  divided  int'  '•M>»scs;  also  new 

books  and  new  editions. 


I&jO. 

lo.'T. 

DivitioDf. 

New      1       New 
Uookt.        Editiuns. 

New 

Books. 

New 

Editions. 

TlieologT,  sermons,  Inblical,  4c 

Educational,  classical,  and  philological... 

Novels,  talcs,  and  juvenile  works  

Law,  jurisprudence,  kc 

Political  and  social  economy,  trade  and  " 

commerce 

Arts,  jiioncos,  nn^l  illustrated  works 

Tovagos,  1  ravel?,  :.»( ,  _'rni>liical  research  .. 
Hiytorv.  »  ■       -       -     vc 

503 

529 

1,654 

132 

247 

315 
191 
580 
284 
313 
117 
130 

239 

100 
114 

50 
99 

.^; 

123 

45 

23 
26 

504 

692 

1,96<J 

93 

531 

288 
173 
604 
298 
422 
152 
227 

210 

109 

236 

717 

47 

1 10 

30 
48 
141 

Poetrv  ai                      .;i 

129 

Year-bcok; .  .als  in  Tolumes    

iledicine,  surgcrr,  &c 

'9 

Bellcs-Lcttres,  essavs,  monographs,  &c.... 

Miscellaneous,    including    pamphlet?, ' 

not  sermons  J 

48 
8 

0.234         1,339 

C.244 

1,082 

6,573 

7.'. 

26 

108 
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Analt/tical  Table  of  Books  PublUhed  in  1897. 


Sul>jeci9. 


Theology,  sermons, 
biblical  

Educational,  classi- 
cal, and  philo- 
logical     

Juvenile  works  and 
tales,  novels,  tales, 
and  other  fiction 

Law,  jurisprudence,  "| 

&o ; 

Political  and  social  T 
economy,  trade  >• 
and  connncrce  ....  J 

Arts,  science,  and  "I 
illustrated  works  J 

Voyages,  travels, 
geographical  re- 
search     

llistorv,  biograi^hv, 
&c..' '.. 


Juii. 


Poetry      and 
drama    


the  1 


Year  -  books       and"!  | 
serials  in  volumes  J 

Medicine,    surgery, 


*  40 
t     3 

«  53 
t  11 


*107 
t  31 

»     6 
t     4 

•  3fi 
t     2 

*  28 
t     5 


'     7 
t     1 

*  56 
t     9 

*  15 
t  10 

*  61 

t- 


&c. 


Z:} 


B  elles-Lettres, 
essays,  mono- 
graphs, «tc 


Miscellaneous,  in- 
cluding pamphlets, 
not  sermons.. 


;il 


*  9 

t  7 

*  12 
t  6 

*  7 
t  1 


527 


Feb. 


54 
12 

46 
9 


128 
55 

6 
7 

4€ 
10 

32 
3 

G 
2 

45 
13 

23 

7 

39 


Mar.  lApril.  May 


11 


599 


151 
56 

10 
5 

43 
17 

28 
4 

21 
2 

45 
1 

23 
17 

20 


11 


t39 


122 
50 

6 
5 

36 
8 

17 
4 

10 

8 

37 
15 

26 
5 

14 


518 


175 
69 


12 


796 


June 


113 
37 


45 
6 

22 


July. 


106 
68 

12 
2 

59 
9 

18 
1 


26  1  18 
9   9 


15 


30 


32 
3 


Aug 


95 
55 

4 
3 

25 
3 

11 


17 


Sept, 


30 


110 
66 

12 

1 

53 
10 

15 
3 

14 
1 

35 

8 

18 
9 

32 


532  666  I  366 


644 


Oct. 


83 
16 

75 
25 


Nov. 


41 

7 

55 
24 


404  244 
122   64 


20 


1,120 


8 

7 

36 
13 

25 


766 


205 
44 

1,960 
717 

9 
5 

93 

47 

46 

7 

531 
110 

35 
6 

288 
30 

4 
3 

79 

7 

31 
12 

51 


30 


"53 


Total  <.f 
Dookii  on  racii 

Sul.jorl 
for  llii-  Year. 


594 
109 

092 
236 


70: 


;/-> 


'M\ 


r4C 


'4' 


173 
48 

004 
HI 

2ft8 
129 


422 


74f 


4-; 


152 

59 


227 

AH 


'75 


210 

8 


,9'(> 


*  New  books 


+  New  editions. 
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VII. — Xotes  OH  Economical  ati'l  Statulical  Works. 

rrinci^tltjs  of  Political  Economy.    By  J.  Shield  Nicholson.  M    \ 
D.Sc.     Vol.  ii;  ai>8  pp.     15*.     Black,  1897. 

The  first  vohime  of    Professoi*  Nicholson's  work  was  nonet d 
in  this  Juunial  in  1803,  p.  G82. 

In  this  second,  which  deals  witli  exchange,  we  liave  an  iuvesti- 
pation  of  the  prohh'ms  of  value,  price  and  rent,  demand  and 
snpplj,  money  and  the  mechanism  of  exchanj^e,  hanks  and  the 
money  market,  and  finally  foreign  tnide.  As  in  the  pi-evious 
volume,  so  now  the  hedonistic  calculus  is  wisely  kept  in  the 
background,  and  diagmms  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
"The  danger  is  that  the  verj'  simplicity  of  the  carves  is  apt  to 
make  us  overlook  the  complexity  of  actual  conditions.  It  is  clear 
that  aa  regards  any  commodity  the  immediate  qfTect  of  a  change 
of  price  upon  demand  and  supply  is  very  difhcult  to  determine 
beforehand,  even  roughly;  but  ever}-  curve  we  draw  a-sgumes  that 
for  tlie  smallest  change  in  price  there  is  a  corresponding  deter- 
minate change  in  the  quantity  demanded  and  in  the  quantity 
offered"  (4'2).  Professor  Nicholson  Inis  been  perhaps  even  more 
successful  than  Professor  ^Marshall  in  showing  that  the  main 
tlieories  of  economics  can  be  ex{)Iained  without  mathematics,  lie 
has  not  attempted  to  rival  Professor  Marshall  in  encycloj>edic 
fulness  of  historical  and  literary  illustration;  but  that  too  is 
rather  gain  than  loss.  Though  historical  illustration  is  not 
wanting,  the  book  is  confined  on  the  whole  to  the  modern  forms 
of  trade  and  indu.strv. 

It  falls,  l)roadly  speaking,  into  three  parts,  which  can  be 
described  b}-  their  chief  subjects,  value,  money,  and  foreign  trade. 
In  the  first  part,  the  common  theories  are  pivsented  with  the 
writer's  usual  clearness  and  strong  good  sen.se.  There  are  many 
such  words  in  season  jis  the  following:  '"The  so-called  law  of 
inci-easing  i-etnrn  cannot  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  value  as 
the  analogue  of  diminishing  return.  The  differences  are  funda- 
mental. In  the  former  case  the  cheapest  method  determines  the 
price,  and  the  other  methods  are  gradually  displaced  with  a 
continuous  loss  to  those  engaged  in  them,  until  finally  the  cheapest 
method  prevails,  and  the  cost  becomes  uniform.  In  the  other  case 
the  differeuccs  are  permanent  if  there  is  a  continuous  exceptional 
profit  in  the  form  of  rent  "  (ot3).  It  might  perhaps  be  answered 
that,  if  there  was  no  unlikeness,  there  would  also  be  no  analogy, 
but  an  identity;  but  certainly  in  recent  yeare  the  trust  in  analogy 
has  been  excessive,  and  the  Pi-ofessor's  warning  is  well-timed. 
He  shows  similar  caution  in  handling  monopoly  values,  and  his 
chapter  on  the  subject  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  first  part  of  his 
book  (60—67). 

In  the  second  pp.rt,  though  he  is  true  to  the  cause  of  Bimetallism, 
he  is  both  candid  and  cautious  in  stating  the  case.  The  idea  that 
money  ought  to  be  a  standard  of  deferred  payments  is,  of  course, 
present  (pp.  ;»2  and  08;  ;  but  admissions  are  made  on  the  other  side 
(pp.  96 — 98),  and  the  monometallist  might  find  a  way  of  escape  left 
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open  to  him.  "  It  is  iu  vaiu  to  point  out  that  there  has  been  uo 
depreciation  of  silver  relatively  to  commodities,  when  the  canse  of 
all  the  trouble  has  been  its  depreciation  relatively  to  gold  "  (p.  158). 
"  The  simplicity  of  monetary  transactions  altogether  outweighs  the 
theoretical  advantages  of  a  tabular  standard  "  (p.  159).  "  The 
greater  part  of  people  pay  as  little  attention  to  general  movements 
in  prices  as  they  do  to  slow  geological  changes  in  the  crust  of  the 
earth.  Just  as  in  the  one  case  it  requires  an  earthquake  or  great 
tidal  wave  to  attract  their  attention  ;  .^o,  in  the  other,  nothing  short 
of  a  commercial  crisis  or  national  insolvency  will  open  their  eyes  " 
(p.  162). 

After  a  full  but  not  at  all  difiuse  account  of  Engli.sh  and 
American  banks,  wc  have  (in  an  Appendix,  pp.  179 — 96)  a 
particularly  fresh  and  interesting  history  of  banking  in  Scotland. 

The  third  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  difhcult  questions  of 
foreign  trade  and  exchanges.  It  may  bo  noted  (1)  that,  as  befni-c. 
Professor  Nicholson  has  found  it  possible  to  dispense  with  mathe- 
matics ;  (2)  that  he  prefers  to  consider  the  pi'cblems  in  terms  of 
money  rather  than  of  barter.  The  actual  transactions,  after  all, 
are  conducted  in  terms  of  money. 

It  must  have  needed  some  courage  to  introduce  the  British 
South  Afiican  Company  as  the  leading  figure  in  a  chapter  of  an 
economic  treatise  (ch.xxiv,  on  Chartered  Companiee,  pp.250,  et  seq.); 
but  Adam  Smith  would  certainly  have  done  it,  and  could  hardly 
have  done  it  better. 

Bimetallism.  By  Major  Leonard  Darwin.  8vo.,  341  pp. 
London :    John  Murray,  1897. 

A  frank  discussion  of  the  difficult  questions  involved  in  tlie 
bimetallic  controversy,  in  such  reasonable  fashion  as  that  followed 
b}'  Major  Darwin,  is  indeed  rare.  There  is  no  blinking  of  diffi- 
culties or  quiet  neglect  of  troublesome  facts.  The  opinion  of  the 
vrriter  as  to  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  different  considerations 
is  given  fi'eely  enough,  but  not  so  as  to  prevent  his  unbiassed 
I'eaders  from  forming  conclusions  of  their  own,  possibly  contra- 
dictory to  his.  The  full  value  of  this  discussion  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  following  it  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  worth 
while,  nevertheless,  to  select  one  or  two  of  the  most  important 
conclusions  reached,  in  order  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  discus- 
sions which  occupy  the  volume. 

First,  the  author  boldly  faces  the  much-debated  and  much- 
shirked  question  of  the  ratio.  He  emphatically  rejects  the  old 
15!^  ratio  as  undesirable,  and  favours  the  adoption  of  the  market- 
ratio  at  the  time  of  instituting  bimetallism,  assuming,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  discussion,  that  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  it. 
Some  of  his  arguments  in  favour  of  this  are  undoubtedly  forcible, 
but  we  are  not  sure  that  he  gives  all  the  necessary  w^eight  to  the 
argument  for  a  ratio  between  these  limits,  judiciously  selected  in 
view  of  the  probable  future.  He  does  not  I'eject  such  a  compromise 
as  absolutely  and  conclusively  as  he  rejects  the  adoption  of  the 
15^  to  I  ratio. 

Another  important  point  debated  is  the  relative  advantages  of 
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rising  and  falliiif^  pric-s,  this,  in  fact,  being  a  necessary  sttp 
towards  the  decision  of  the  question  of  the  T'nti'>.  The  conclnsion 
reached  is  that  the  thing  to   be  desired  liing  intermediate 

between  stcndy  average  prices  of  com ni'  1  a  steady  average 

nidney-value  of  the  output  of  a  day's  or  years  hil)Our.  The  latter, 
meaning  falling  prices  of  commodities  if  the  technical  processes  of 
production  are  undergoing  improvement,  is  not  accepted  as  itself 
desirable  absolutely,  because  of  the  drag  on  production  which 
results  from  falling  prii-es.  It  is  further  suggested,  or  rather 
-•  '<■'],  as  apjtrnximately  the  fact,  that  the  farmer  result  has  (for 
venrx  iiff<T  lK7-^  at  nnv  rat'>~>  b«»<n  <v|><rienced  in  silver- 
-ti.'i'  countries,   Major 

I'      .\::    I  f  improved  wages 

(       leil,  year  :  >  taken  in  the 

I  :..k.     The  p:  :-.  then,  if  this 

be  a  correct   presentation  of  the  ai  'o  facts,  to  the  desire 

for  a  standarfi  of  value  giving  rc.si. .;  .  ..<  wheiv  between  those 
shown  by  the  silver-standard  and  by  the  gold-standard. 

The  gain  or  less  arising  from  changes  of  price-level  is  ap- 
parently regarded  by  the  author  as  no  moiv  than  temporary,  as 
l<  aviiiLT  Ml)   I;  ■      '    '  '     !  it   when  the  dis- 

f'lil'i'  ■  '■  ! -1^  -«  on  tlii«  n  n'^<t'til 

.    llit-re  lijuj,   \\i.\, 
,'  out  of  causes  wi 
but   temporary.      Major    Darwin    conelude.s,    too,   that    gold-using 
countries  stand  to  gain  by  a  rise  in  the  value  of  silver  only  if,  and 
so  far  as,  this  is  a  step  towards  stability  in  the  standard  of  value 
and  towards  nlinimi^ing  excliange  fluctuations. 

One  further  |K)int  may  be  noticed,  namely,  that  of  the  effect  of 
changes  in  ni^^Ii  rri  methods  of  business,  not  merely  in  facilitating 
exchanges  \s  it  lout  the  actual  empiov  of  cuiTcncy,  but,  on  the 
otli<  r  !i  II   !.  .       '  ■  termediaries,  involving 

I : lo  1 .    I,  .!.,,;,..  .  ,  lit  of  production. 

Maji.r  Darwiu'a  cunelusion  i.-»  in  luvour  of  the  desirability  of 
l)iin<  tallism  by  international  agreement  at  the  market  i-atio,  a 
conclu.sion  the  more  weighty  and  valuable  because  of  the  display 
of  sober  common  scn.se  in  the  discussion  of  diflSculties.  Convimed 
monometal lists  weald  do  well  to  study  this  book,  and  it  is  of  equal 
importance  to  extreme  bimetallists.  It  shcv' 1  '  ■"  '  '■  •'■  'vvd-fy 
their  views — if  only  by  a  little. 

Lectures  on  the  PrindpUs  of  Local  Govemmeiit.  By  George 
Laurence  Gomme.     8vo.,  264  pp.      I2.«.     Constable  and  Co.,  1897. 

The  course  of  lectures  on  local  government  which  T%ere 
delivered  in  the  latter  part  of  last  winter  at  the  London  School 
of  Ki-onomics  are  here  reprinted.  The  subject  is  one  eminently 
worthy  of  much  greater  attention  than  ha.s  hitherto  been  devoted 
to  it,  and  we  hope  that  Mr.  Gomme's  lectures  may  serve  to 
.stimulate  a  more  adequate  study  of  this  vitally  important  matter. 
The  lectures  themselves  are  only  seven  in  number,  and  the  first 
four  are  concerned  mainly  with  a  study  of  local  units  of  various 
kinds,  a  study  in    which   the  author's    special   knowledge   makes 
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^\'lJat  lie  Las  to  sa)-  of  pniticular  interest  aud  value.  'J'lie  cliscussi<):» 
of  the  origin  and  developiiient  of  the  borough  pnrticuhxrly  deals 
with  a  fascinating  subject  where  divergent  views  have  been  held  by 
scholars  of  great  eminence.  After  the  largely  historical  discussion, 
the  fifth  lecture  brings  us  to  the  functions  of  local  government. 
This  and  the  two  following  lectures  di.scuss  numerous  problems  of 
gi-eat  present  interest.  The  lecturer  holds  the  view  that  the 
govcjning  principle  in  deciding  on  whether  this  i»r  that  function 
is  proper  to  government  is  simply  that  of  general  utility.  Further, 
the  basis  of  local  taxation  shouhl  properly  be  contribution  accord- 
inc  to  bencBt.  Otj  the  ground  that  benetits  derived  from  local 
government  expenditure  enure  to  property  owners  through  their 
posses.sion  of  property,  this  leads  to  the  a]iportionmeut  of  contrilm- 
tion  in  proportion  to  property.  Of  coui-si'  there  arc  services  to 
Avhich  this  principle  does  not  properly  ap]>ly. 

A  vei-y  valuable  series  of  "  Notes  and  Illustrations  "  is  appended 
to  the  text  of  the  lectures,  which  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  be  followed 
by  further  and  fuller  treatment  of  the  same  subject  by  the  author 
if  not  also  by  some  of  his  readers. 

ynrman's  Univerml  Cfimh.'i'l.  Ily  .bjhii  Henry  Xorman.  Seoor.d 
edit.  J)emy  8vo.,  27o  pp.  lis.  C)i/.  London:  Kflinghan)  Wilson, 
J897. 

That  it  simplifies  the  understanding  of  foreign  exchanges  to 
keej")  clearly  before  the  mind  that  the  conception  of  the  "  par  "  is 
the  exchange  of  metal  for  metal  as  simple  equivalents  is  probable, 
and  that  it  would  further  simplify  conceptions  if  the  variations  of 
exchange  were  readily  expressible  an  ]iremiiim  or  discount  in 
relation  to  this  par  is  also  probable.  It  i.i  altogether  another 
question  whether  the  average  student  of  Mr.  Norman's  l>ook  would 
derive  from  that  study  the  clear  perceptions  of  facts  which  the 
author  aims  to  convey.  He  believes  that  the  mysteries  of  foreign 
exchanges  could  be  comprehended,  through  the  unit-of-weiglit 
system,  by  children  of  1*2  years  of  age  or  less.  So  far  as  the 
principles  are  concerned  on  which  the  facts  of  exchange  are  ba.sed, 
it  is  true  that  they  should  be  able  to  be  grasped,  when  carefully 
and  clearly  expounded,  by  persons  of  the  average  degree  of  intelli- 
gence. The  working  out  of  these  principles,  however,  is  apt  fo 
become  tedious  and  confusing,  and  we  doubt  if  the  arithmetic  of 
the  exchanges  is  really  much  simplified  by  ^Ir.  Norman's  method. 
His  extensive  tables  of  equivalents,  worked  out  to  eight  places  of 
decimals,  would  demand  considerable  familiarity  before  they 
could  be  used  promptly  and  effectively.  He  has  rather  an  exalted 
idea  of  his  work,  as  is  shown  when  he  writes  "  that  his  work  has 
been  simply  that  of  unveiling  that  which  has  been  hidden  from 
the  mass  of  mankind," 

In  respect  to  his  description  of  existing  monetary  system?,  we 
find  it  impossible  to  recor.cile  Avhat  he  writes  of  the  new  Russian 
gold  coinage  with  the  specimens  we  have  seen  of  that  issue. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  conscious  of  finding  our  conceptions  of 
the  matters  treated  grow  more  befogged  as  we  perused  this 
volume,  only  to  be  clarified  again  by  considerable  effort  or  rest. 
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Supplement   tn  the    Fifiy-pfth  Annual   Report  of  the  JUij 
<ieneral.      Part  II.      it.  M.      is97 

Tliouifli  lont;  tlflaycHl  in  |  n,  for  reasons  but  too  vs.il 

known,   comu-cteci    with    the  icy   of   the   office   staff    fnt- 

ropinjf  with  the  very  great  amount  of  work  demanded  of  therii, 
there  can  be  no  lie.sitalion  a8  to  the  vahio  of  the  stuiK  <  t" 
<K'cupational  mortabty  which  Dr.  Tutham  pivsentn  in  this  >• 
jturt  of  the  decennial  SD|»plement.  The  fuctii  on  which  it  is  i'.i--  m 
are  l»oth  more  complete,  in  that  they  are  exhaustive  und  n  >t 
merely  coni»idembIe  fUimpleM,  an<l  more  detailed  than  those  on 
which  previous  J>in»rts  on  the  hubject  have  been  based.  Ir. 
:(  i'iition  to  i'  "-cts  of   industrial  cm- 

(iiri.ins  on  ni  .v  life  tabb>  for  |.,»;,!fi,.,- 

di-itricts.      It   i»  lit»A«.*d  wii  V  of   the   26^ 

a    pojuilation  of  alxuit   o:.-  t   "f   the  wh 

which  thi-  d-:itli.i.i'.-  11:  -'  .  [j^iven  in  Part  1  01 

th"  decennial  lUpplLtm  lit  ,1  .  in  the  decennium 

l->1.90.     Hy  way  of   contra-nt,  i<  It*  and    those  for   the 

' ••   nt  lar»fo  arc  compared  w.^.i   i..-.-   for  the  township  (yf 

■er.     The  contnuit  is  effiH'tively  shown  by  the  statement 

'        ■   >rn,  of  each  sex.  . 
'  for  malt»<»  and    \  - 

l.ip.     Thi>.  ..t 
■    it    is    a    Tn-'^f 


-•iit.-t;  ■.  can  enable   their  import  to   bo  fairly  ynisped,  and   wo 
■  •anwlvcs  with  calling  the  attention  of  all  students  of  vital 
who  have  not  yet  studied  this  rejwrt  to  the  grent  value 
v:  tiic  iiL-itcrial  contained  in  it. 

>■  •    "  ■       '        '        '       7       \ul.  I.      i.». 

N''  this  addition  to  the  annual 

division    of  the    tables    !» 
vely   to  parishes,  poor  !a«- 
•ntary    •iiHtncls,    liie  ative   county,  and   v-    • 

-   where  the    county  n    is    included   in  a   1  >  _'• 

:»rea.     A  comparative  statement  of  |>opalation,  Ac,  at  each  of  tiie 
ten  def<>nnial  censuses  and  as  enumerated  in  1896  for  each  of  the 
mli-il;.  isions  under  these  heads  is  given,  and  for  shorter  periods 
—  by    year   are   made   in    such    matter-^  ■   •    ' 

y  ami  pauperism,  crime,  markets,  &c. 
in   iii.u.y    n.i\s  this  abstract  of  st  .  ^  ill  help  itai' r-  •  • 

realise  I^nd.n,  but  the  sixth  part  of  t  may  perhaps  con- 

tribute to  tliis  more  effectively  even  than  tlic  tarlier  parts.  Here 
the  comp.'iri.-on  of  I»ndon  with  the  whole  of  Enfjland  and  Walen 
i>  •.\orkedout.  Few  of  the  statistics  on  these  three  and  a  halt 
I  -'•■<  are  brought  down  to  a  more  recent  date  than  1894,  but  this 
^  not  prevent  the  information  given  being  of  the  greatest  use. 
W  .-.U  15  per  cent,  of  the  population,  London  has  over  32  per  cent. 
«'f  the  workhouse  population  of  the  country,  only  10  per  cent,  of 
the  inhabit<d   house?,   less   than   2   per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from 
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small  pox,  40  per  cent  of  the  teleprrams  forwarclctl,  and  50  per 
cent,  of  the  total  expenditare  on  fire  brigades.  These  samples 
may  serve  to  show  the  range  of  information  containcil  in  the  table.** 
of  this  useful  publication. 

Researches  i7ito  the  Mathematical  Principles  of  the  Theory  of 
Wealth.  By  Augustin  Cournot,  183S.  Translated  by  Nathaniel 
T.  Bacon.     209  pp.     3s.     The  Macmillau  Company,  ]8t>7. 

The  publication  of  an  English  edition  of  this  famous  economic 
classic  will  be  welcomed  l»y  many  who  have  found  it  dilEcult  to 
procure  copies  of  the  original.  In  the  preface,  by  Professor  Irving 
Fisher,  some  brief  indications  relating  to  the  life  and  published 
works  of  Couraot  are  given,  and  a  bibliogi-aphy  of  mathematical 
■writings  on  economics  occupies  37  pages  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
prepared  by  the  same  distinguished  3-oung  writer. 

Dr.  Fisher  has  published  a  review  of  Cournot's  work  in  the 
January  -number  of  the  Quarterly  Jourttal  of  Economics  of  the 
current  year,  in  which  he  weighs  the  relative  importance  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  work,  and  indicates  which  part.s  may  bo 
omitted  without  marked  loss  in  its  study.  The  analysis  and 
criticism  of  the  article  referred  to  will  enable  those  who  are 
strangers  to  the  work  to  gain  a  fair  conception  of  its  contents  and 
line  of  argument. 

The  translation  possesses  one  advantage  over  the  original  in 
that  a  number  of  misprints  are  corrected.  Of  inaccuracies  dis- 
covered, in  number  35,  two  only  affect  the  economic  conclusions 
reached,  and  to  these  Ur.  Fisher  draws  attention  in  his  review.  It 
is  probable  that  the  lively  interest  in  mathematical  economics 
which  distinguishes  our  time,  will  be  yet  further  quickened  by  the 
increased  facility  now  offered  for  the  study  of  a  work  by  such  a 
master-mind  as  that  of  Cournot. 

Uher  einige  Grandfragen  der  Socialpolitik  nnd  der  Volksivirlh- 
schaftslehre.  Von  Gustav  Schmoller.  8vo.,  313  pp.  6  m.  40  pf. 
Leipzig  :  Duncker  and  Humblot,  1898. 

Discussions  on  economic  method,  though  not  of  very  general 
interest,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  specialists,  at  any  rate 
when  the  views  expounded  issue  from  one  of  such  authority  as 
Professor  Schmoller.  Hence  the  advantage  of  the  republication 
in  a  single  volume  of  three  essays  of  the  Berlin  Professor,  one 
being  a  controversial  pamphlet  dating  from  1874-75  directed 
against  the  views  of  von  Treitschke ;  the  second,  an  article  on 
economic  method,  wi-itten  iu  1873  for  Conrad's  Haudwdrterhnch ; 
the  third,  his  inaugural  address  as  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  delivered  in  October  last,  the  title  of  which  is  "  Wechselnde 
Theorien  und  feststehende  Wahrheiten."  It  is  an  interesting  and 
instructive  address,  and,  though  the  least  exten.sive  of  the  three 
sections  of  the  book,  we  refer  particularly  to  it  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  other  parts  wei-e  ali-eady  sufl5ciently  well  known.  It 
contains  a  sketch  of  the  growth  of  economic  opinion  before  our 
own  age,  and  dwells  on  the  developments  which  have  been  seen  in 
the  last  quarter  of  a  centm^y  in  most  civilised  countries  in  the 
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matter  ut  ihc  attitudf  of  tlieoretical  economists.  In  Geruianv 
I>  irticularly  tlu'  triumph  of  niftliods  more  rit'orous  than  those  of 
f' inner  days  is  slmun.  To  every  ape  comes  new  problems.  In 
the  face  of  the  problems  now  presenting  themselves,  class  and 
jMirty  interests  shoald  n^tt  weigh  with  leaders  of  academic  thought. 
Their  solo  aim  should  bo  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  com- 
mtinity  at  large.  Such  is  the  natural  declai'ation  of  tho  Rector  to 
the  University. 

Die  P /.'    '       '  "       '  '\  .  J .  K'>«alewski.     Tmus- 

latetl  iiil'  '  pp       i2«.     I/»-ip7i'_'.  I'^l^**. 
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coal,  the  pn)duction  of  iron  and  steel,  a  ibrics,  and  in 

r.iilw       *     ■'   ■. 

>  i-es  an  to  numbers  employed  in  varions  industries, 

and,  to  wages,  are  giyen,  hot  these  could  not  be 

sums  -n^ 

An  i; 
from  IS.'' 
among  the  recoidN    he  rt    u'^ithered   is  a 

the  course  of  -l"-       itiun   of    tho  cred.;    .  .' — : :..    .c 

>h<)ws  the  p<  of  value  of  imports  which  customs  duties 

11— (-bed  at  uukihh  periods.  On  food  the  percentage  has 
;  M  from  31  in  1869,  to  4.1  in  1879  and  73  in  1894;  on 
niw  materials  ami  partly  :  /  tired  commodities  from  5  per 
in  1.''<'"1',  tn  10  pfT  f'fnt    i?i  i    24  p*>r  cent,   in   1894;   while 

tlie  corrt-  "   articles  are  9  in  l^-'T', 

15  iti  1^7  i^  tho  latest  djit*-  '' 

niUs  ol  tluty  within  iht-  i>isl  half  dxzen  ye 
I  ,'rowth  of  imports  from  Finland  has  been  n  ; 
;is  a  percental,'*-,  tliou^xh  not  striking  as  an  absolute  amount.  Tiie 
development  of  trade  across  Asiatic  frontiers  has  been  also 
extremely  healthy.  The  figures  of  shipping  have  one  or  two 
s|)ccial  pointa  of  interest.  One  is  that,  compared  with  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  while  there  is  but  little  alteration  in  numbers  of 
'■hips    entered    and    cleared    at    Russian    ports,    the   tonnage    has 
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increased  to  something  like  quadruple  its  old  figure.  Of  tlio 
increased  tonnage,  Russian  ships  comprise  bat  a  small  proportion, 
these,  in  fact,  being  about  as  important  an  element  as  that  under 
the  Danish  flag  or  that  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  gratifying 
fact  that  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  shipping  in  Russian  ports 
flies  tlie  British  flag,  is  emphatically  shown  by  a  table  which 
i;redits  Britain  with  over  60  per  cent,  of  foreign  tonnage  in  1894, 
Denmark  following  with  a  little  over  8  per  cent. 

One  final  figure  we  will  cxti-act  from  this  collection,  and  one 
which  appears  at  variance  with  popular  impressions  in  this 
-country.  In  the  six  years  1889  to  1894,  the  migration  from  and 
to  Russia  is  returned  at  nearly  13  million  persons  either  way,  but 
the  net  emigration  of  the  six  years  is  given  as  only  63.922  in  all. 


Slatistical  and  Economical  Arlicles  in  Becent  Periodicals. 

UviTED  Kingdom — 

Economic  Journal.  December,  1807 — Some  fallacies  in  the  theory 
of  distribution:  Prof.  A.  T.  Iladley.  Recent  progress  in  the 
Housing  of  the  Poor:  C.  H.  Benyer.  The  lines  of  industrial 
conflict:  H.  Bosanquet.  The  role  of  Capital  in  Economic 
Theory  :  Prof.  I.  Fisher.  Inaugural  address  to  the  Scottish 
Society  of  Economists :  Prof.  J.  S.  Nicholson.  The  Pure 
Theory  of  Taxation.  Ill :  Prof.  F.  Y.  Edgeicorth.  West  India 
sugar :  II.  Cox.     A  new  property  tax  :   G.  H.  Blunden. 

Economic  Beview.  January,  1898 — The  Quantitative  Theory 
of  Money :  W.  W.  Carlile.  The  International  Co-operative 
Congress  of  Delft:  H.  W.  Wolff.  Emigration:  A  Plea  for 
State  Aid:  J?.  E.  Maciiaghten.     Poor-law  Reform:   G.  iJrage. 

United  States — 

American  Statistical  Association  Publications.  .December,  1897 — 
Farm  Ownership  and  Tenancy  in  the  United  States :  E. 
Atkinson  and  L.  G.  Poivers.  Vital  statistics  at  the  American 
Public  Health  Association. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
January,  1898— The  study  of  the  Negro  Problems:  W.  E.  B. 
Bu  Bois.  Administrative  Centralization  and  Decentralization 
in  France :  /.  T.  Young.  The  Relation  of  Postal  Savings 
Banks  to  Commercial  Banks  :  /.  H.  Hamilton.  The  Economic 
effects  of  ship  canals  :  /.  A.  Fairlie. 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.  Becember,  1897 — Production  of 
Gold  since  1850:  E.  S.Meade.  International  Indebtedness 
of  the  United  States  in  1789  :  W.  P.  Sterns.  Fundamental 
Laws  of  Anthropo-Sociology :  G.  V.  de  Lapouge.  Gold, 
Labor,  and  Commodities  as  Standards  of  Value:  A.  M.  Hyde. 
Oddities  of  Statistical  Method  :  H.  L.  Bliss. 

Political  Science  Quarterly.  Becember,  1897 — The  National 
Finances,  1893-97:  A.  B.  Noyes.  The  Silver  Situation  in 
India:  /.  C.  Harrison.  The  Proportion  of  Children:  W.  A. 
King.  Government  and  Press  in  England :  E.  Porritt. 
Adam  Smith's  Lectures :  Prof.  W.  Ilasbach. 
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United  Statks— Co?//f/. 

Q.uarferlt/  Journal  of  Economics.  January,  1808  —  Cournot 
and  Mathematical  Economics :  I.  Fisher.  Canada  and  the 
Silver  Question:  J.  Davidson.  ^lonetary  changes  in  Japan: 
G.  Droppers.  The  Coal  Miners'  strike  of  1897:  /.  E.  George. 
The  Lease  of  the  Piiiladelpliia  Gns -Works  :    II'.  D.  Lewis. 

Yale  Eeview.  February,  1898 — The  Incidence  of  Taxation  in 
the  United  Kingdom  :  G.  P.  Sanger.  Prevailing  Theories  in 
Europe  as  to  the  influence  of  money  on  International  Trade : 
G.  M.  Fiutningo.  The  Franchises  of  Greater  New  York :  J/.  We.'st. 
Agricultural  depression  in  England  :   /.  II.  Hollandi  r. 

Fkance — 

Annates  de  V Ecole  Libre  dts  Sciences  PnlHiques.     January,  1898 — 

Role  social  d'une  banque  pojjulaire :    la  banquc  populaire  de 

Menton :    C.  Picot.     Autriche-Hongrie.      La    banqueroute  du 

dualisnie :    W.  Beaumont. 
Journal  de  la  Socii'le  de  Statistique  de  Paris,  1898 — 

January — Les  impots  et  la  richcsse  publique  de  18G9  a  1897  : 
A.  Neymarck.  Note  sur  la  statistique  de  I'assurance  conti'e 
les  accidents  dans  les  mines  allemandcs :  M.  Bellom. 

February — ^louvement  de  la  population  de   France  en   1896. 
Les  mutations  immobilieres  ii  titre  onei-eux  de  182G  ii  1895: 
Ij.  Sah'j'rangue.     Essai  sur  la  natalite  au  Alassachusetts  (con- 
cluded) :   A.  Ihimiiiit. 
Journal  des  Eamomistes — 

December,  1807 — Les  marches  a  terme.  Quelques  aper^us  sur 
les  efFets  de  la  tufclle  des  communes:  (/.  X.  Tricoche.  La 
question  de  I'excedent  et  le  regime  legal  applique  aux  com- 
pagnies  eti-angeres  d'assuranees  sur  la  vie:  E.  R'chcfifi. 
La  protection  du  travail  national  au  Bi-esil  :  J/.  Pou.rel. 

January,  1898 — Le  nouveau  tarif  americain,  the  Dingley 
Tariff:  A.  Viallatc.  L'economie  polifique  nationale :  H. 
Ltvn.  La  Intte  contre  le  mal :  F.  Passy.  La  fedei-ation 
des  banques  populaires  beiges  :   G.  Franrois. 

February,  1898 — Solidarite  sociale  :    W.  Pareto.     Le  socialisme 
dans    le    clerge :     .1.   Bernard.      Les    oeuvres    d'assistance 
mutuelle  en  Amerique  :  E.  Eochetin. 
La  Reforme  Sociale.     Nos. — 

46 — La  Jurispiudence  de  I'assurance  sur  la  vie  et  la  quotite 
disponible  :  ^f.  Thaller.     L'In)p6t  sur  la  rente  :  De  Sablemont . 

47 — Les  patronnes,  employees,  et  onvrieres  de  I'habillement  a 
Paris,  leur  situation  morale  et  materielle :  M.  Aiue.  Les 
gaspillages  financiers  et  les  fissures  budgetaires :  Georges 
Michel. 

48 — Una  nouvelle  proposition  de  loi  pour  la  conservation  des 
petits  patrimoines  :  /.  Challamel.  Les  fiufinces  fran9aises  : 
R.  Stourni. 

49 — Un  impot  feodal  :  I'enregistrement. — Les  droits  de  vente. 
— Les  taxes  judiciaii'es :  exemple  d'une  fausse  reforme : 
De  Sablemo7if.  Les  premiers  effets  de  I'application  de  la 
nouvelle  loi  allemande  sur  les  Bourses :  L.  Pussemier. 
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France — Contd. 

La  Beforme  Soclale.     Nos. — Contd. 

50 — Les  droits  de  succession.  —  L'Impot  sur  le  revenii : 
De  Sablemont.  Un  Fondatenr  meconnu  de  la  Science 
economique  au  xviii®  siecle. — Vincent  de  Gournay :  A.  des 
Cillenls.  Quelquos  reformes  lej^islativcs  en  niatiere  de 
puissance  paternelle :  H.  Tatidihre.  Les  questions  agraires 
en  Honofi'ie :   G.  Blnidel. 

51 — Les  impots  contre  les  cousrregations  et  les  associations 
religieuses :    De  Sablemont.      Les    moeurs   proven9ale8  a  la 
fin  du  moyen  a^e :  A.  Baheau.     Les  populations  i-urales  de 
rAllemaofne  et  la  crise  agrairc  :  E.  Dubois. 
Revue  d' Economie  Politique,  December,  1897 — 

L'Economique  appliquee  et  la  defense  dcs  salaires :  L.  Walmf. 
La  situation  agraii-e  en  Roumanie  :    V.  J.  Eadv. 

Germany — 

Archiv  filf  S(^ziale  Gesetzgehung  und  Stafistik,  1898 — 

Band  a'i,  Hefte  5  und  6-  — Die  Reform  der  direkten  Steuern 
in  Bayern,  untev  besondcrcr  Beriicksichtiirung  der  sozialen 
und  wirtscliaftlichen  Verhiiltnisse :  rmf.  ]V.  Lntz.  Die 
obligatorischen  Schiedsgericlite  in  einigeu  englischen 
Kolonien :  Hon.  W.  P.  Beeves.  Die  P'rage  der  kauf- 
mannischen  Schiedsgericlite  in  Deutschland  :  Dr.  J.  Silber- 
inann.  Zur  Frage  der  kundigungslosen  Entlassung  der 
Arbeiter  im  deutscben  Gewcrborecbt :  M.  von  Schn/z. 
Band  xii.  Heft  I  —  Neue  Fortscbritte  der  Acbtstunden- 
Bewegung  in  England:  John  Bae.  Die  Baubandwerker- 
frage  und  der  Entwnrf  ei-.ies  Reicbsgesetzes  betreffend  die 
Sicberung  der  Bauforderungen :  Dr.  P.  Oertmann.  Der 
tote  Punkt  der  deutscben  Arbeiterversicbernng :  H.  von 
Franlienherg.  Die  Erbebung  iiber  Frauen-  und  Kinder- 
arbeit  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  :   Dr.  H.  Rauchberg. 

Jahrbuch  filr  Gesetzgebung,  Verioaltung,  Sfr.,  Heft  4,  Part  2 — 
Generalregister  zu  den  ersten  25  Jabrgaugen  (1871  bis 
1897  einscbliesslicb)  :  A.  von  WencJcstern. 
Heft  1 — Wanderungen,  Anbau  und  Agi-arrecbt  der  Volker 
Europas  nordlicb  der  Alpen.  1.  Abteilung:  Siedelung  und 
Agrarwesen  dei^  Westgermanen  und  Ostgermanen,  der 
Kelten,  Romer,  Finnen  und  Slawen :  Dr.  F.  Grossmann. 
Die  wirtscbaftlicbe  Lage  Riisslands  :  Dr.  C.  Ballad.  Alex- 
ander Herzens  social [lolitiscbe  Ideen :  G.  Jollos.  Die 
sociale  Entwicklung  der  fiibrenden  Volker  Europas  in  der 
neuereu  und  neuesten  Zeit :  K.  Breijsig.  Die  Seeiiiteressen 
Deutscblands  :  E.  von  Halle.  Die  Karl  Marx  eigentUm- 
licbe  materialistische  Gescbicbtsauffassung  und  Deutscbiand 
aui  Ende  des  neunzebnten  Jabrhunderts  :  A.  von  Wcnclistern. 

Jahrbiiclier  fiir  Nationalokonomie  und  Statistik  — 

Heft  6,  December,  1897  —  Zur  Kritik  der  politiscben 
Oekonomie:  F.  Blei.  "Wirtschaft  und  Recbt :  K.  Diehl. 
Kleinbandel,  Konsnmvereine  und  Warenbauaer :  /.  Wer- 
nicJi'e. 
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Germaxt — C  until. 

Jahrhiicher  fur  Xationilijkonomie  tind  Statistik — Contd. 

Heft  1,  January,   189S — Die  deutsche  Bcrafs-  nnd  Betriebs- 

ziiblan^  voni   14  Juni,  189-j  :   //.  von  Scheel.     Das  Armen- 

weRcu    i.    d.  Vereinipten    Staaten  v.  Nordamerika:     C.  L*. 

Jleu'l'  rson.      Die   Nationalschuld    der  ^' ■••■•■ -'^t^n    Staaten 

von  Nordamerika  :   E.  Boijart. 

Heft  2.  Ft'bruary,  1898 — Die  Arbeiterbcw .  gmi;^  in  Austrab'en 

iind  Ni'U-Seeland  :   M.  A.  Ahlrirh.     Die  ^pf»t'n\vartijje  Laf'e 

dt-r  Ix'iliiimter  in  Deutscbland  :    IT.  li.  Paif'.rsvn.     Die  inter- 

nationale    IJewc'^'un;^   der    Kdelinetalle  in  den   letzten  zebu 

.Jahren  :    W.  Lexis. 

Vitrf  Ijahrshefte  zur  Statistili  des  Dentseheii  Jieirhs.      Heft  1,  1898 

\  -  rkebr     auf     den    deutscben     WiLsst-rstrassen     1872     bis 

l^:"'.     Bestand  der  dentscbcn  Kauffahrteiscbifle  am  1  Jannai-, 

1H97,    nnd    die    Bestands-Vei-andeningen    im    Jahre     1896. 

Verunf:liickans"en    deataeber  Seescbiffe    in    den  Jalii*en    1895 

und    Is'.Mj.     Die  Eliescbliessanj^en,  Guburten   und   Sterbefalle 

im    .labre    189G.     Die  iiberseeiscbe  Auswandernn;^  ini  .Tabre 

1897.     Die  Ausliintb^r  im   Dentscbcn   Reich  nacli  der  Volk.s- 

/  i'  '  vom   2  Dezember,  18'Jo.     Der  Taback  im  deutscben 

/•  '.    Bcsteuerunsj    de.s     Tabacks,     Kin-    und    Ausfubr 

AuSTPwIA  — 

Stnlisfi.'irh''    }f»„,ttgchrift,    1897.      (A ,    -a,,     i.uudesbausbalfc 

in    0«>t<  rrcicb,  in.'?besondere   im   Jabre    18tX3:    Dr.  J.    F.   v. 
FriedenfeU  (continued  in  next  number). 

It.vly — 

Oiomale  degli  Econonii^ti,  1898 — 

Janunri/—La  Banca  di  Francia  (durante  la  Gucrra  e  la 
Comune):  T.  Molinari.  La  Reforma  delle  Pension!  degli 
impicirati  dello  Stato:  C.  (^\ira.<sai.  I  fondi  di  riserva  e 
Tcquilibrio  del  Bilancio  :  (!.  di  Fltminii. 
F'},ni,Tii — Alcune  osservazioni  intoimo  alia  rendita  fondiaria: 
ii.Viil'uti.  Brefotrofi  ed  esposti  in  Italia:  U.  Imper  atari. 
Le  smobilizzazioni  bancarie  e  la  circolazione  cartacea  :  V. 
Taufjorra.  Tavola  di  sopravivenza  :  L.  liamcn'. 
Hi  vista  Jtaliana  di  t^ocifdogia — 

Part  1,  Jnltj,  1897 — La  vcccbia  e  la  nuova  fase  nella  teoria 
della  popolazione:  A.  Loria.  II  suicidio  con.sidenvto  sotto 
I'aspetto  sociologico:  E.  Burlcheim.  Idee  politiche  ed 
economicbe  della  Cina  antica :  ('.  Puini.  II  compito  della 
sociologia  fi-a  le  scienze  sociali :  V.  Pareto.  Le  origini  delle 
societa  umane:  L.  Gnmplowicz. 
Part  2,  Septemher,  18;*7 — La  condizione  legale  degli  scbiavi 
neri  negli  Stati  americani :  E.  i^'estermarrk.  La  pace  e  la 
guerra  nelT  antica  Atene  :  E.  Ciccotti.  Storia  giuridica  e 
.sociologia :  N.  Tamassia.  Scienza  ideale  e  .scienza  positiva 
in  sociologia:  V.  Tangorra.  La  sonsibilita  e  la  condizione 
socialc  :    N.  Ottplenghi. 
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Italy — Contd. 

Ri  vista  Italian  a  di  Sociologia — Contd. 

Fart  3,  Koremher,  1897 — La  legge  ultima  dell'  evoluzioiic 
sociale  :  M.  A.  Vaccaro.  Le  leggi  fondaincntali  ik-ll'  autropo- 
sociolofia :  G.  de  Lapouge.  I/Iinniigrazione  iiegli  Stati 
Uniti :   E.  Levasseur. 

Part  1,  Jannary,  1898 — Le  lotte  fra  pastori  e  agricoltori  iiella 
Btoria  della  civilta:  G.  Salvioli.  II  suolo  e  ragricoltura 
secondo  un  antico  ti'attato  Cinese  di  economia  pubbliea  : 
G.  Puini.  Gli  antichi  scongiuri  giuridici  contro  i  creditor!  : 
S.  B.  Steinnid-- 

Switzerland — 

Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse.  Lief.  1,  1898 — Die  Lehrlingsfondi' 
im  Kanton  St.  Gallen.  Bewegung  dcr  Bevolkcrung  in  dei- 
Scliweiz  wiihrend  dem  III  Quartal,  1897.  Der  Hebamnu-n- 
bei'uf  :  Dr.  A.  Kraft. 


VIII. — Quarterly  List  of  Additions  Id  the  Lihrnnj. 

Additions  to  the  Lilirary  dxiring  the  Quarter  ended  \bth  March,  1898, 
arranged  alphabetical!)/  under  the  following  heads :— {a.)  Foreign 
Countries;  (b)  Lidia  and  Colonial  Possessions ;  (c)  United  Kingdom 
and  its  Divisions;  (d)  Authors,  £c.;  (e)  Societies,  J^r.  {British); 
(f)  Periodicals,  <£-c.  (British). 

Itv  w  lioni  I'TCBPiited 
DoiiHlioiiB.  (wlicii  not  purcliased). 


(a)  Foreigm  Cotintries. 
Ajgrentiue  Republic — 

Anuario  de  la  Direccion  General  do  Estadistica  cor-T   ^^^    Direetor-Gene- 

respondiente  al  ano  1890.      \  ol.  n.     ovo >      ^.^j  ^^  Stotistics 

Commerce  exterieur  ar<;entin.     Annee  1897.     No.  96  J 

Higiene.      Anales    del    Departamento    Nacional    de.  "1  ,j,j^^  Denartment 

(Current  numbers)  J 

Buenos  Ai/res  (Cifi/).     Monthly  Return  of  Municipall   The  Municipal  Sta- 
Statistics.     (Current  numbers) J       tistical  Bureau 


Austria-Hungary — 

Ackerbau-Ministeriums.     Statistisehes   Jahrbucb  fiir"^ 

T^^^-  .?n'i*    T-    Bergwerksbetrieb   Osterreichs  im  I  The  Ministry  of  Agri 

Jahrel896.     Lief.  1  und  a   ....}■      „.,„„_     •'         ^ 

Ernteergebniss     der    wichtigsten    Kornerfi'iichte    im  | 

Jahre  1897.     Diagrams,  8vo J 

"Austria."     Archiv  fiir  Gesetzgebung   uud  Statistik" 

auf  den  Gebieten  der  Gewerbe,  des  Handels  und 

der  Schiffahrt.     (Current  numbers.)     8vo 

Ausweis    liber   die   raonatl.    Durchschnittspreise   von 

Weizen,  Korn,  Gerste,  Hafer,  und  Mais  in  Markt- 

orten.     (Current  numbers.)     Sheets    

Consulat3-Beh5rden.     Jahresberichte    der   k.    und  k." 

osteiT.-ungar.     (Current  numbers.)     •8to 

Handel.       Statistische    tJbersichten     betreffend     den 

auswartigen,  desosterr.-ungar.  Zollgebiets.  (Current 

monthly  numbers)  _, 


\       culture 

The  Statistical  De- 
partment, Ministry 
of  Commerce 

The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Commission 

The  Statistical  De- 
partment, Minis- 
try of  Commerce 
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Donations — Conttl. 

I        By  wtium  FretcDted 
DoMlioiii.  (whta  not  purcliHied'. 

(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Aastria>HunK-ary     Contit. 

llutiilfU.    Statl^tlk  (ic-  !ut8wartigen,  dw  usterr.-ungar."^ 
Z..ll;;,l)iel9.    Jttlirvl»90.    Band  i.,  Abth.  2.  Special. 

,    ''""''I      ^^° ;;—-, ; " r".,- Tlie    Statigtical    De- 

,_, .       >       imrtinent,     Mini(>- 

^■eiubrten  I       f        f  r- 

try  ol  Luiiimcrci' 

Poet- uixi  icieuntpiienwMeiu  im  Jabre  loihi.  Statistik  | 

d.^=  n.trrr        M„       , J 

Ri-  iit  der  Verhnltniss*- ") 


R.  7.    Map    I 

Stat  1-:  .-:.'■   \'i    ■■    1—  iirin.  J 


^*^^    ,to'."  !  The  Central  StatUli. 

'V,  In".!-*,    y  ,  ,, 

Z  '  xt        ;       <"'»'  Commission 


Jlum'/'iri/.     A.I  \xiT  of  l*^l•7  'rail    The      Rojnl      Hun- 
s'' -••■    1  •  '     •    ■■<     i'-'     • i:  ....^.irv.  y      garian     st  iti^tl.-nl 

I J        Bureau 

J{,  lit  .  .  .  der  Landes- 1  o-i     n 

1                J    1.  II            1.      .          }.  Tl>c  Burgoiuu-tiT 

lmu|)t«ta<li  lirunn.     ^Current  weekly  numbers)    ....  J  " 

Pr<ti)ti<  — 

Bullet  in<i  li  a  rillc  et  1 

,.*''^""""''  ,.     ">      7      I  The   Municipal  Sto- 

^  «7^aJt""  -'  '   '!/;»-;  •••*"'■  f      tistical  BuVeau 

IS'ja  u.  !  ~  -.    (NN  ith  separate  | 

Table  ot  t    ■:••  1.:^  i:.   r  .-.  '.     i  J 


Bsliriain — 

Annuairo  SUtiatique  de  la  Belgique.     27*  ann^-,  1896. 1  The  Bureau  of  Ocne- 

Map* J        ral  Statistics 

Arrooe    Beige      Stotiatique  niMicale.      Ann^    1890. 1  The  Belgian  GoTcrn- 

8to J        mcnt 

Commerce  •i*eial  arec  je,  ,  -.ra  en  re  qui  1   .^.,^^  p^^^  ^^f  q^,^^.. 

concerne    let    prnuipalei.  -.-s.       Bulletin^       ral  Statistics 

mensuel  du.     (Current  nuuiLcn-.)      Ito _.. I 

Mines    de     Belgique.       Annalos    des,     Ann^    1898.  "I   The    Administration 

Tome  iii,  liTr:li!^Jn  1.     Plates,  8to J       of  Mines 

Travail    du    Diniamhe.     Vol.    iii,    Belgique.      Mines, "| 

M.niores    el    Carri^res.       Tableaux    statistiques    ct      ^j^^  Belgian  Labour 

numogrupliics.     8vo.     1893  )■      DeDartment 

Travail.      Revue  du  Travail   publice  par  I'Office  du.  j  ^ 

(Current  monthly  numbers.)     8to J 

Brusnels — 

Bulletins  '  res  et  trimestriels   de  statis-^, 

tique  dci.  .  .e  et  sanitaire.  (Current  num-  j 

„^*")  , ; "•-•••■•■.••; ...•••-••—.  \  Dr  E.  Jansscr* 

Rapjx)rt  sur  les  operations  de  la  division  d  hygiene  , 

et  sur  la  salubrite  publiquc  de  hi  TiUe  pendant  j 

1896.     Diagrams,  8vo J 

Bui^aria — 

MouTcment     commercial     avcc    les    pays    etrangers. 

Mouvcment    de    la    navigation    par    ports.       Prix 

moTons  dans  les  principalesvilles.   (Current  monthly      The    Statistical    Bu- 

numbers.)     La.  8vo ••  ''       "'"" 

Mouvement   de   la   Population    dans    la  Principaute 

pendant  1894.     4to ~ ^ 


Iy2  Miscellanea.  [Mar. 

Donations — Contd. 

.  Il\  wlioni  I'rc-eiitrd 

Donations.  (when  nnl  purrlmted). 


(a)  ForeigTi  Countries  —  Could. 
China — 


^     .          r^       .^        T   1        o     I     ion-       I.  /  Sir      Robert      ITarl, 

Custoius  Gazette.     Julv— ^epl.,  ISD* .     tto <       ^j^^.^^    OCMG 

Denmark — 

Annuaire  Stutistique.    2'  ann<?o,  IH97.    DiajTraiiiB,  8vo."^ 

Causes  des  deces  dans  les  villos  du  royaume  en  18'.)t). 

Communications  de  Statistique.     4*  Serie.     Tome  1.      rn      o»  »•  »•„  t    -n 
„          ic^-  I   -l'"-    Istrttistical    l3u- 

8vo.     189/ y      j.^.^^, 

Importation  ct  exportation,  production  d'eau-de-vie, 

de  iovure,   ile  biere   et   de  sucre  de  betteravcs  en  | 

1896.  4to J 

Nationalokonomisk  Tidsskrift,  1898.     (Current  num-1  The  Danish  Political 
bers) J       Economy  Society 

Egypt— 

Budfjct  du  Gouvemenicnt  Egypticn  pour  rExereice  1  Sir  Elwin  M.  Palmer, 

1898.     La.  fol /  K.C.M.G. 

Commerce  exterieur.     Bulletin  mcnsuel  du.    (Current  1  The     Director-Oenc- 

numbers) J  ral  of  Customs 

Postal  Guide.   Egyptian.    No.  19.  ls(  Nov.,  1897.  Svo....  The  Post  Onice 

Sanitaircs,  &c.     Bulletin  hebdomadaire  de  I'Adminis-l  The  Health   Depart- 

tration  dea  Services.     (Current  numbers)   J  ment 

Insfi/icf  Efji/pfien — 

Bulletin. '  3<=  Serie,  No.  7.    Annee  1896.   Plates,  Svo.  ] 
Menioires.     Tome  iii  (en  5  fascicules).     Plates,  4to.  >  The  Institute 
1896-07 J 

France — 

Agriculture.      Bulletin   du    Ministere   de   1'-.     Annee  1  TheMinistry of  Agri- 

1897.  (Cun-cnt  numbers)     j       culture 

Annuaire   Statistique    de   la   France.      xvii*   volume.^ 

1897.     ]Maps  and  diagrams,  Svo I   The  French   Labour 

Mouvement  de  la  Population  en  1896.     Eapport  sur  |       Deimrtment 

le.     4  pji J 

Commerce    de   la   France.      Documents   Statistiques.  \  p„,.(.ija6ed 

(Current  monthly  numbers)  j 

Finances,  Ministere  des.    Bulletin  de  Statistique  etde\  The      Ministry      of 

Legislation  comparee.    (Current  monthly  numbers)  J       Finance 
Minerale.     Statistique  de  I'lndustrie,  et  des  Appareilsi 

k  vapeur  en  France  et  en  Algeric  pour  1896  avec  un  I   The  Ministry  of  Pub- 

Appendice  concernant  la  Statistique  minerale  inter-  |       lie  Works 

rationale.     Diagrams,  4to J 

Statistique  Penitentiaii-e  pour  1895.     Expose  general")   mi      •»«•••  f         c  t\ 

de  la  situation  des  services  et  des  divers  Etablisse-  ^  ^  -   Jmnistry  or  the 


ran 
se-  > 


ments.     Svo J       ^^^^'^ov 

Travail.     Bulletin  de  I'Office  du.      (Current  monthly  "I  The  French  Labour 

numbers.)     Svo '.  f       Department 

Paris.      Annuaire  Statistique   de   la  ville   de   Paris.  1  -p,      y  ■„     ,„ 

xvi«  annee,  1895.     Diagrams,  la.  Svo /  ■^''-  ''•  "^"tUlon 

ficonomiste  Frangais.     (Current  weekly  numbers)  The  Editor 

Journal  des  Economistes.     (Current  monthly  numbers)  ,, 

Monde  Economique.     (Current  weekly  numbers) ,, 


l^yHl.]  Quarterly  Lut  oj  AddiLtuut  tu  the  Library. 

''   ,nitl'jnA  —  Co)i'  •' 


lb3 


DoBationt. 


(a)  Foreign  Coiintries — Conld. 
France — Cu»ld. 

IV.lTbiblion.    R«rueBibliogniphiqueUniver»cUe.   Par- 
ti      '     •      ire  ct  Technique.      (Current   monthlj 


Uy  Ktiom  fresenUii 
(when  Dot  purdiiMd). 


■]l. 


R^lw. .,     r.-.J.e.     (Current  number*)   

Rentier.      Journal    Financier    Politique.       (Current  1 

uum>>cr*^ J 

KcTue    (I'ficonomie    Politique.       (Current    monlbljl 

number*) J 

KoTuo  O^ogrtpbique  intemationale.     (Current  num-l 

ben.) J 

Ivcole  Libre  do*  .S.icnce«  Politique*.  Annate*.  (Current  1  jj^^  jj^^^jj^jj^^j 

number*)  3 

Ml.-  Uires.    (('" ' )    4to. ..  . 

So,  .e  do   P„  ^'"'^"^■iTheSocietj 


Oermany — 
Uerufg- 

d.r   I^ 
I 
Of. 

lulu;.. 
Iland.l  d.  ■. 

w. 
Kn 


-1 


drut.. 


.    ibi>5.    1 

H:    11  nd   i 

1>)'j7  

.ngcn   dp*    Kai»er-  i 

'■:    !-  '7       '^^o / 

u  /.  ;,')'ift».  Monatlicbe  Nach- "I 
iwartigcn.     (Current  nur'   -' ' 

18U4.    Erlauterungrn.    J' 


So. 

VitT-    .,      .        : 

Jahrgang  itSifV. 
Pmstii — 

Krntcrrim  ::'•». 


Tlio  Imj>erinl  Statis- 
tical liurcau 

The  Imperial  Healtii 
Bureau 


The  Imperial  Statis- 
:il  Bureau 


iiett  1.     4to... 


dcr    EroiittcluDK    <ic»,'] 


.'.  1    Div  .  1-J 
ITieil  2.  VieliVK^itz-" 

■     '■  1895.       KlKi.iiiii."  :i      r.r^L-b-   I 

1.     Foi : ' J 

.  ,  -■     ...     .13  K.  Saoluischcn  Statistisclienl 

Jalirgang    1H97.     Hefto   3   und  4,   und  \ 

Ho J 


Buraau<> 

Beilago. 
Berlin— 

Ehcsichliessungen,  Geburten,  Sterbefalle.  und  Witte-"" 
runp.     (Current  wcoklj  and  nionflilv  numbers)..., 

StBti.-tifcliesJahrbufh  derStadt  Berlin.    1895.    8to 

T.ilelien  ubor  die  Bowepung  der  Be>olkcrung  der  f 
Madt  Berlin  im  Jahrc  IS96.     Fol 

Yifhzalilung.  1S97.     Erco^  '         Sheet j 

DresHfn.     Wi.rhon-  und   M^  te  des  Statis- "l 

ti«rhpn  Amtes  dcr  Stadt.     <;,.....;  ..umbers)   j 

Fra  n  kfirrt  — 

Jaliresboricht  uebor  die  Verwaltung  des  Mcdicinal-"| 
wesens  der  Kranken-Anstalten  und  die  oeflent-  | 
lichen  GesundheitsTerbaeltuissc  der  Stadt.  Jahr-  j 
pans  ISOfi.     8to J 

Jalir.sb.  richt  des  Frankfurter  Yereins  fur  Geo-1 
graphic  und  Statist ik.     Jahrgang  1895-96.    Map.  J 


1  l.c    \\'\  a    i  lussiun 
Statistical  Bureau 


The    .'Statistical    Bu- 
reau of  Saxon V 


The   Municipal  Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


The  Society 


184 


Mi$celhinea. 
Donations — ContJ. 


[Mar 


Donation*. 


liy  wliDni  I'rfffiitrd 
(when  not  purrliated^. 


(a)  Foreiijrn  Countries — Contd. 
Germany —  Contd. 
Frankfort — -Coutd. 

Mittheilungen  aus  dor  Ilandclskainmcr.     (Current  1  The      Chauibor 

numbers)  J       Coninieree 

Hanorer.      Monatsberichte    des    Statistisclien    Aaits  1  Tlio   Municipal  Sla 

der  Stadt.     (Current  numbers) J       tisticnl  Hurciiu 

Mannheim.  Bcitriigc  zur  Statiatik  der  Stadt  Mann-"j 
heira.  Heft  2,  Wolinungsverliiilfnisse  in  der  Slndt  I 
nach  der  Erhebunp,  ISHo.     llcft  3,  Ergt-bnisse  der  j  " 

Berufsziililung,  1895.     Map,  &c.,  4lo.     1«97-H8 J 

Arcbjv    fiir    Soziale     Gesetrpebung     und     Statistik. 

Band  xii,  Ilefle  1  und  2.     1808    .. 
Jahrbuch  f'iir  Gosetzgebung,  Verwaltung  und  Volks 

wirtschaft  ini 

Gencrnl  Register 
Jahrbiiclier     fiir     NationalOkonouiie    und     Statistik.  1  rp. 

(Current  montlilv  numbers)  J 

Zeitschrift      fiir     .Socialwissenschaft.       Jahrgang     i.  \  rp.      p. ,.. 


of 


I  The  I'ublisluT 

•setzgebung,  Verwaltung  und  Volks- 1 
Deutsclien  Reich.     Hift  4  (I'art  2,  \  Tl 
er,  1871-97).    1897.    Heft  1.  1898....  J 


"lie  Edit4ir 


Publisher 


Hefte  1—3.     8vo.,  1898. 


Tlie    Statisliciil 
ren<i 


The    Director-Gene- 
ral  of  Statistics 


Greece — 

Bulletin  inensuel  du  Commerce  special  aTcc  les  pajs  "1 
etrangers.     (Current  numbers) J 

Italy— 

Annali  di  Agricoltura,  1897.     No.  216.     Consiglio  di^ 

Agricoltuni.     Sessione  1897  

Bollettino  di  Legislazione  e  Statistica  Doganale  e  Com 

mcrciale.     (Current  monthly  numbers)    

Commercio  specialedi  Importazionc  e  di  Esportazione 

Statistica  del.     (Current  monthly  numbers)  

Relazione  del   Direttore    gencrale    del    Fondo    per   il  J- 

Culto  .  .  .  BuUc  attivita  c  passivita  delle  Parrocdiie  e 

delle   niense  Tcscovili  del   regno  .  .  ;  (Dec,   1896). 

Fol.     1897    

Scioppri.     Statistica  degli,  avvenuti  nell'  Industria  e 

neir  Agricoltura  durante  1896.     8ro 

Statbtica  delle  Confraternite.    Vol.  ii.     La.  fol.,  1898J 

L'Economista.     (Current  weekly  numbers)   The  Editor 

GiornaledegliEconomisti.  (Current  monthly  numbers)  ,, 

Rivista  Italiana  di  Sociologia.     Fasc.  1.     1898 ,, 

Uexico — 

Censo    General    de    la    Republica   Mcxicana,    1890.") 

Estados  de  Coahuila  y  Hidalgo.     2  parts,  la.  8vo j 

Estadistica  Fiscal.   Datos  relalivos.   (Current  monthly  I   The   Statistical    Bu- 

numbers,  and  for  the  year  1896-97) j       reau 

Estadistica   Fiscal.      Importacion.      Afios   fiscales    de  j 

1893-9i  y  1892-93.     2  vols.,  fol.     Diagrams,     1897  J 

Ifetherlands — 

Geboorten.     Statistiek  der,  en  der  sterfte  naar   den")  rpi      -\t-   •  ♦         r    i 

leeftijd   en   de  oorzaken  van  den  dood.     (Current  \  "^'V^  ^^Unistry  ot  the 

monthly  numbers) J      Interior 


1898]  Quarterly  LUt  of  Additions  to  the  Library.  181> 

'   ihitioHB — Con!  / 

DoDtUoa*.  I     (when  not  purch»««J;. 

(a)  Foreicn  Cotintries — Ci-.: 
Netherlands-  <-. 1/7.  r  ^^     q      ^j^.     ^o<i:\\ 

Sc)i<-<-jivaart      J^tiitistiek  der.  1896.    Ge<leflte  3.    4to.  -j        ^^.^.-^^ 

Stu*  In-.  Uit-.  .  -1*1  The  '  •  -•: 

]1  ..-Irn.     (1  J       c: 

Norway 

Av  '•- 

ti  ' 

in.i: ,  nu-r.-i.t 

Ju»tiro  critiii 
Population. 

Part  2    

PriBOii*  dep»rtrTni*ntnlr«       3«  , 

Sanitaire  rt  iiv 

CArw/i<i«Ki.    >  Municipol    ^ 

tianin  H V  .  J.r   l^:»<.       '>\..  '   !' 

Bonmanla — 

bul.tinil   Lunar  al  Mi*n»rci  Populatiunci  in  Oraacle  1  Tlie    Statictical    Bu- 

K.Miuinici.      a',. rr...t  .,...••'.:»  I    .■..'. .T.)  I        r.;iu 

Rot-iu-ii  ill-  St  . 
Huchamt.        \' 

HucuTMei.     (C'ummt  nuinbcr*; 


Rnasia — 

.\iintiairr  BluHrtirjo*  Ae>  la  Ruaau*,    189C.      I 

Kcl'  Annuairr  ."'tad"-  i 

ti  -  o ?• 

-^P  ■ 


TIk 


Bu  ^  - 

(.!  ...J       nance 

Bui.  .  ■       'H.    1     r,  1  I..    1    l;     ■      ... 

(Current  nioiit  ill T  numbers.)     La.  bTo / 

Commerce   cxttTui'tr  de   la    Ru»»ie   par  la  fronti^rcS 

d'Euro|>o.     liullttin  mcnuufl  (current  numbers)    ..    I   li-i.    iJijartmcnt    of 
Commorre    oT«<'n<'ur    de     la     Ru**!**     ponilant    1S96.  j        Custonjs 

\  .re.      (In  K  J 

Pri  .t«  in  Eur-  i.    Diagram-  1  Department  of  Com- 

II  i.iMi^  numbers) j      merceand  Industry 

Pri\  -  principoux  marches  del  The  Ministry  of  Fi- 

hi  , ,      ..    .-•    .;o J         nnii.  p 

Fimtand— 

A*iii.-tnii.v  Mibli^iU'-  iL«  ci'Tinviunes  en  1893.     8to.    "I 

<  :  I  officiel  8ur  I'etat  I   The    Statistical    Bu- 

.;.     8to I       reau  of  Finland 

Couiuttn  e  cl  Navigatiuu  cii  liJG.     8vo J 

Sociut6  imperiale  libre  eoonomique.     TraT»ux  de  la.  "1  jj^^  Society 
Not.  4,  5,  1S97.     (In  Russian) /  ^ 


Spain — 

omer., 
Eitadistica  del.     (Current  numbers)    J       ral  of  Customs 


Comercio    Exterior.       Resumenes    mensuales    de    la  1  The    Director-Gene- 


186  MUcellanea.  [Mar, 

Donations — Contd. 

Bv  nliom  Prescnteil 
Donations.  (when  not  purcliased). 


The   Central   Statis- 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Spain — Contd. 

Estadistica  general  del  Comercio  exterior  de  Espaual   Tlie  Director-Gene- 
en  1806.     La. -Ito.     1897  J       ral  of  Customs 

Sociedad  GeograGca  de  Madrid.    Boletin  y  Revista  de  "I   rpj^^  Society 
GeograGa  colonial  y  mercantil.     (Current  numbers)  J 

Sweden — 

Bidrag  till  Sveriges  OJftciela  Statistik  •' — 

B.     Rattsvasendct,  1896.     (Justice)    ") 

G.     rangvarden,  1896.     (Prisons)  

N.     Jordbruk  och  Boskapsskotsel,  1896.     (Agricul- 
ture)  

P.      UndervisningsvJisendet,  1895.     (Education)  .... 

Q.     Statens  Uomiiner,  1896.     (Forests) 

S.     AUmanna  Arbcten,  1896.     (Public  works) 

Y.     Sparbanksstatistik,  1896.     (Savings  Banks)    ....  }•  ^'t^cj^  Bureau" 
Eikets  in-och  utforsel,  July — Dec,  1893-97.     G  parts 
Sammandrag  af  de  enskilda  sedelutgifvande  bankernas 

.  .  .  July,  1897— Dec,  1897.     6  parts  

Sainuiandrag  af   Riksbankens  Stiillning,  July — Dec, 

1897.     6  parts 

Uppgifter  om  Hvpoteksbanken,  &c.,  &r  1896.     Fol 

Statistisk  Tidskrift.     Heft  2,  3.     1897.     8vo J 

Switzerland — 

Bulletin  demograpliique  et  sauitaire  suisse.     (Current  1  The   Federal   Statis- 

weeiily  numbers) J  tical  Bureau 

Journal  de  statistique  Suisse.    1898.    Livr.  1  et  2.    4to.T 

Mariages,  Naissances,  et  Deces  en    Suisse  de  1871  a  I  The    Federal  Statis- 

1890.     2<^  Partie.     Les  naissanccs.     Maps.     4to f  tical  Bureau 

Mouvement  de  la  Population  pendant  1896.     4lo J 

Aargau.     Aargauische  Statistische   Mittcilungen  fiirl  The   Statistical   Bu- 

1897.     Kreditinstitutc,  1895-97.     Fol J  reau 

TTnited  States — 

Agriculture,    Department  of.    Monthly  Crop  Reports  1   a  i     t-k         t         ^ 
^,            .           1       -.                                 '  r  Ihe  Department 

(current  numbers)   J  '■ 

Consular    Reports.        (Current    monthly    numbers.)  1 

Also  General  Index  to  the  Reports  Nos.  152 — 203,  >  Department  of  State 

1893-96.     8vo j 

Comptroller   of   the   Currency.      Annual   Report   of,  1   The    Comptroller  of 

Dec,  1897.     2  vols.,  diagram.     8vo J        the  Currency 

Education.     Report  of  Commissioner  of,  for  1895-96.  \  The  Commissioner  of 

Vol.  ii.    8vo J        Education 

Debt.     Monthly  Statements  of  the  Public,  and  of  Cash^ 

in  Treasury. "   (Current  numbers.)     Sheets |   ^j^^  Secretary  of  the 

Gold,    Silver,  and    Notes,  &c.,   in    Circulation,   and  f-      rp  , 

Changes  in  Money  and  Bullion  in  the  Treasury.  ^ 

Monthly  Statements.     (Current  numbers.)      SheetsJ 

Finance.     U.S.  Notes  and  National  Bank  Circulation, "^| 

1879-97.     Diagram,  sheet I   rru     -d  c  oi 

-c-  ^     F^  Tir     i-i  1      o  r  \  The  Bureau  of  Sta- 

iinance     and     Commerce.      Monthly    bummary    ot.  I        ,.  ,.  fp.  «, 

(Current  numbers.)     4to. ,       -n        V        <■ 

Statistical   Abstract    of    the    United   States.      1897.  |       -L'epartmenc 

20th  number.     8vo J 


1898.]  Quarterly  List  of  Additions  to  the  Library.  187 

Donatio}is  —Contd. 


Uy  wlioni  freieiited 
(when  not  purcliascd). 


(n)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 

United  States — Contd. 

Iiidex-Catalogiio    of    Library     of    Surgeon-General's  "1 

Odice,  Uiiiled  States  Army.    Authors  and  Subjects.  >  The  Surgeon-General 

Second  series,  vol.  ii.    \i — JJywater.    La.  8vo.     1^97  J 

Labor.  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of.    (Current  num-  1  The  Commissioner  of 

bers)  J       Labor 

Naval    Observatory.     Report   of   Superintendent   for  1  rp,      o         •   ^      i     ■ 

years  ending  30ll.  June,  1804  and  1S.I7.     2  parts  ....  /  ^'^''  &"pmntendent 

Surgeon-General  of  the  Army.      Kcport  of,  for  year  I  m    a  n  i 

ending  3Uth  June,  1897.     8vo '. |  The  Surgeon-General 

Connecticut — 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.     13th  Annual  Report!  rn     t> 

for  1897.     8vo .. ..  /  ^''^  ^"'•^"'^ 

State  Board  of  Health.    Monthly  Bulletins.     (Cur- 1  rt,,     t.        i    r  tt     i.i 
...                             ^                       ^  V  riie  Board  of  Ilealth 

rent  numbers)  J 

Maine.     Bureau  of   Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics.  1  m     t> 
nn    4          1  ij  „    »    itjn-      c  r  Ine  Bureau 

11th  Annual  Report,  1H9/.     8vo J 

Michigan.       Monthly    Bulletin   of    Vital    Statistics.  "1  The  Division  of  Vital 

(Current  numbers) J       Statistics 

New    York.     Public   ]jibrarv.      Bulletin.      (Current  1  rn     t  u 

„,       \                                •  >  Ihc  Library 

numbers)  J 

Banker's  jSrairazine  and  Rhodes' Journal  of  Bankine.  1  .p,     t-j* 
/•r>  „     I          .1  1            J       \                                        °   ^  llic  Laitor 
(Current  montlily  numbers)  j 

Bradstreet's.     (Current  weekly  numbers) ,, 

Commercial  and  Finaneiiil  Chroniole.    (Current  weekly  "I 

numbers,  with  Supplements) J  " 

Dun's   Review   (coniainins  Statistics  of   Commerciall   nr  t>     ,.     ta 

XT    I  T^    *    1  c.   »  11.       J  \       //T  ..      Messrs.   R.    U,   Dun 

J^ailures  in  United  States  and  Canada).     (Current  >       .  ^ 

numbers)  J  *'' 

Engineering  and  Mining  Journal.  (Current  numbers)  ....  The  Editor 
Journal  of  Political  Economy.     Vol.  vi.  No.  1,  1807  ....  The  Publisher 

Political  Science  Quarterly.     Vol.  lii,  No.  4,  1897 The  Editor 

Quarterly  Journal   of  Economics.     Vol.   xii,   No.  2, 1  m     t»  li-  i 

1898  I  Pubhsher 

Yale  Review.    Vol.  vi.  No.  4.     1898 -  The  Editor 

Actuarial  Society  of  America.     Papers  and  Transac- 1  ,p,     c<     ■  l 
.■            f.  ,      •'-vT      ,o    ior\-  r  1  he  Society 

tions.      \  ol.  V,  No.  18,  1S9/  j 

American  Academy  of    Political  and  Social  Science.*] 

Annals.      Vol.    xi,    Nos.   1    and    2.       1898.      Also  i  j,      a  •■  1 

Publication   No.   218.     Economic  relation   of    Life  |  '  ^ 

Insurance  to  Society  and  State.  48  pp.,  8vo.  189Sj 

American  Economic  Association  — 

Economic   Studies.     Vol.   ii,   No.  6.     Density    and"^ 

Distribution  of  Popxihition  in  the  L'nited  States  | 

at  Census  of  1800  :    JT.  F.Wiilcox.  1897.  Vol.  iii, 

No.    1.       Government   by   injunction :      U^.    H.  \ 

Dunbar.    Handbook  of  the  Association,  1898 }•  The  Association 

Pubhcations.      New   serie:».    No.    1.      The    Cotton  I 

Industry :     an     Essay    in    American    Economic  j 

History  :    M.    B.    llammond.       Part    1,    Cotton  | 

Culture  and  the  Cotton  Trade.     8vo.     1897 J 

American   Geographical   Society.      Bulletin.     Plates.  "1  j,     o     ■  , 

(Current  numbers) j  '  ^ 

American  Statistical  Association.     Quarterly  PubUca-  1  ^j^    Association 

tions.     New  Series,     ^o.  40.     1897     J 
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(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
United  States — Contd. 

Lcluiul  Stanford,  junr.  University.     Contributions  to  "1    Tl.r.  TTnivPi-siiv 

Eiology.     No9.  lOamlll.     8to.     1897 j-   ine  l  nntuiiy 

Sound  Ciirrencj  Committee.     Leaflets,  &c.    Svo.     1897  The  Committee 

Urugfuay — 

Montevideo.     Boletin  mcusual  demografieo  de  Monte- "1   Tiie   Municipal  Slii- 
video.     (Current  numbers')    J       tistical  Bureau 

International — 

Bulletin      International     des     Douanes.       (C"'"'*^'"' I  xbe  Board  of  Trade 

numbers.)     Svo J 

Bulletin    de  llnstitut   international   do    Statistique.  \  TbeDirector-General 

Tome  X.     2  vols.,  la.  8vo.     1897  .'. J      of  Statistics  of  Italy 

Congr^s  International  dcs  Accidents  du  Travail  et  des  ^ 

Assurances    sociales,    4*    Session.    Bruxelles,    1897. 

Kapports,  proces-verbaux  dos  seances  et  communi-  | 

cations    presentes   au    Congr^s  .  .  .      Illustrations,  !   The  Belgian  Labour 

Svo.     Brux.,  1897   f      Department 

Congrds  International  des  Habitations  i\  bon  march^, 

tenu  h.  Bruxelles  (Juillet,  18 J7).    Actes  du.     Plans,  | 

&c.     Svo.     Brux.,  1897 J 


(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions. 
India,  British — 

Cultivation  of  Coffee  in  India.     7  pp.     Fol.     1897  ....  "I    rpj^^    Director-Gene- 

CiiUivation  of  Tea  in  India.     8  pp.     Fol.     1807  >  i     c  af„i{^¥\ni 

Statistics  of  Chincona  Cultivation.     4  pp.    Fol.    1897  J 

Mineral  Production  in   India,  Review  of,  for   1896.  1   The   Department   of 

Fol /       Kevenuc 

Trade  of  British  India  with  British  Possessions  and! 

Foreign  Countries.     Tables  relating  to  the  Foreign  >  The  India  Office 

Sea-borne,  for  1892-93— 1896-97.    [C.  8733].    1898  J 
Trade  by  Land   with   Foreign   Countries.      Monthly^  ^j^^   Statistical    Bu- 

Accounts.     (Current  numbers)     I       ^^^^    Government 

Trade  and  Navigation.    Monthly  Accounts.     (Current  f      of  II  a 

numbers)  J 

Madras.     Report  on   the    possibility  of   introducing  1 

Land  and  Agricultural  Banks  into  the  Presidency.  >  The  India  Office 

Vol.  ii.     Fol.     1897  J 

Indian  Engineering.     (CuiTent  weekly  numbers) The  Editor 

Asiatic  Sociefi/  of  Bengal — 

Joiimal.     Tol.  Ixvi.     Pai't  I,  Nos.  2,  3,  and  extra^ 
number,  1897.    Part  II,  Nos.  2,  3,  and  Title  Page  | 

and  Index  for  1896 !   rp,     a     .  , 

Proceedings.     May-Aug.,  1897     [  ^^^  »ociety 

The   Kacmiracabdamrta.       A    Kacmiri    Grammar,  j 

Part  I.     1897  J 

Bombay    Brancli    of     the     Royal    Asiatic    Society.  1 
Journal.     Yol.  xix,  No.  53.     Svo.     1897    J 

Canada,  Dominion  of — 

Adulteration  of  Food.     Report  on,  for  1890-97     1    Dr.  J.  G.  Bourinot, 

Auditor-General.     Report  of,  for  1896-97 J       C.M.G. 
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Doumioni. 


Hy  H  liuiii  rrcsciileil 
(wben  not  purchaseilj. 


Dr.  J.  O. 

c.Ar.o. 


Bourinot, 


(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Cont,/. 
Canada,  Dominion  ot— Condi. 

Civil  SiTv if.-  List  of  Cantula,  1897    "" 

Deeper  Wutcrwnys  from  tho  eroat  lakes  to  the  Atlantic. 

Repfrfs  of  t'uniulian  nu-nibors  of  the  International 

Commission,      ilapr*.  Hvo.      1H07 

Inland  Revenue*.      Report,  for  ISIHI-OT.      (llxci^o^    . 
Inspection  of  Weights  and  Mea-iure.*,  Gas  anil  Klectrio 

Light.     Report  on.  for  1806  97    

Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Session  1897. 

Vol.  xTxii      

Journals  of  tho  Senate  of  Canada.      Session    1807. 

Vol.  inii      

Marine  and  Fisheries.     30th  Annual  Report  of  De- 
partment of.  1807.    (2  vols.) 

PuMi.-  Accounts  for  189tJ-97 

R*>uti's  to  tlie  Vuk..n.     Report  on.     1H98.     28  pp 

Steamboat  In?.pectioii.     K«>port  on,  for  1.S90  

Trade  and  Navigation.     Tables  of,  for  1800-97 

Triwle  and  Commerce.     Report  of  Department  of,  for 

1800-97    J 

Banks.     Monthly   Reports  on    Chartered.     (Current  "1   w     -y  g   Q„-i„j,fi 

numbers)  J 

Onfario.     Bureau  of  Industries.     Bulletins.     03,  Sta- "1 

tistics  of  Ontario.      04,   Crops  and   Live    Stock    in  >  The  Bureau 

Ontario.     1897.     8vo J 

Insurance  and  Finance  Clironiclc.    (Current  numbers)....  The  Editor 
Cape  of  Good  Hope — 


ARricultural  and  Lire  Sitock  Returns  for  1896-97........]   t,,^  ^nder  Colonial 

rtlis    and    I'catns.  '     '      *  ^ 

Registrar  for  180(5. 


Births    and    Deaths.      Second   (final)    report   of    the  f      Secrelarv 


Jamaica — 

Annual  Report  of  Registrar-General  for  year  ended  "1  The  Registrar-Gene - 
31st  March,  1897.     Fol J       ral 


Mauritius — 

Statistical  Returns  of  "St,  Lazare"  Leper  Asylum, 
1860-02.     5  pp.     Fol 


JMr. 


J.  Madclon 


New  South  Wales — 

Notes  on  the  Financial  Aspect  of  Australian  Federa-^ 

tion,  with  Tables.     3  parts.    8vo.     1898  |   rp,        rnvommpnf 

Statistical  Register  for  180G.    Part  12.  Public  Finance  |-     %    vrovcrnmeni: 
Wealth  and  Proijrcss  of  New  South  Wales,  1896-97.  I        »^'^i«"<^>a° 

Tenth  Issue.     Map.     8to.     1897 J 


New  Zealand — 

New  Zealand   Official  Year-Book,  1897 
and  diagrams.     Svo.     3  copies 

Government    Insurance    Department.      Triennial   In 
vestigation,  1800.    Fifth  Division  of  Prolits.    Annual 
Report,  1896     

Government    Insurance    Recorder.      (Current   num- 
bers)   


Maps,  plates  "I 

1 


The  Registrar-Gene- 
ral of  New  Zealand 

Tlie  Government  In- 
surance Department 
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Donations — Contd. 

I        Hv  wlioMi  Prrscnted 
donations.  |     (wlleii  not  puriliased). 

(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 
New  Zealand — Contd. 

Labour  Department.    Journal  of  the.     (Current  nuni-  "1   Tbe  Labour  Depart- 
bers)  J       nient 

New    Zealand    Trade     Review    and    Price    Current."!   ,j,j^^  g^^j^^^^. 

(Current  niontlily  number?) J 

Neio  Zealand  Institute — 

Illustrations  of  Maori  Art.     Part  2.     Plates,  4to.^ 

^,  ^^^'^  •• ••■■V> i- v"; •■ VeoR    (■  Tlic  Institute 

Iransactions   and    Proceedings.     \  ol.    xxix,    loyb. 

Plates.     8vo J 


Queensland — 
iippleuicuts  1 
Vital  Statistics).     (Current  numbers) /      ral  of  Queensland 


Supplements  to  the  Government  Gazette  (containing!  The  Rcgistrar-Gene- 


South  Australia — 

Agricultural  and  Live  Stock  Statistics  for  year  ending  J  Tlie  Under  Secretary 

31st  March,  1897,  with  Report.     Fol [       k  Govt.  Statist 

Births  and  Deaths.    Slonthly  Statements  of .     (Current  1   The  Rcgistrar-Genc- 

numbers)  J       ral  of  S.  Australia 

Friendly  Societies      Second  Report  (for  1896)  of  the |  ^^^  p^,^,.^  ^^^^^^^.^ 

Proceedings  or  the  Public  Actuary  relanng  to.    J<ol.  J 
Statistical  Register  for  1896,  with  Australasian  Statis- 1  ^^^  ^^^^^  Secretary 

tics  tor  189o.     lol J 

Straits  Settlements — 

Tlie   Perak  Government   Gazette.     (CuiTent   weekly  \  The      Government 
numbers)  J       Secretary 

Tasmania — 

Statistics  of  the  Colony  for  1896.     Fol {  ^'stat^sUciT'"'' 


Victoria- 

tatietic 
Population;  6,  Law,  Crime,  &c /     Government  Statist 


Statistical  Register  for  189G.      Parts   3,  Finance;  4,  T   The     Assistant 


Western  Australia — 

Imports  and  Exports.    Comparative  returns  of,  during  "1  Tlie  Acting  Collector 

1892  to  1896.     Fol J       of  Customs 

Statistical  Register  for  1896  and  previous  years.    Partsl 

4,  Interchange  ;    5,  Land  Settlement,  Agriculture,  I   The  Registrar-Qene- 

and  Live  Stock  ;     13,  Administrative,   Legislative,  I       ral  of  W.  Australia 

and  Civil  Establishments    j 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  Kingdom — 

Army  Medical  Department.     Report  for  1896,  witli  1  rpi     p)        .*         j. 

Appendix.     Vol.  xxxviii.     8vo J  ^' 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.     (Current  monthly  numbers)  1   mi     t>        i    f  t     i 
Foreign  Import  Duties.     Return.     (376.)     8vo.    i897  /  "^''^  ^^'"'"'^  °^  ■^^'^^'''' 
Foreign  Ofhce  Reports  on  Trade  and  Finance.    Annual  \  p      ,         , 

and  Miscellaneous  Series.     (Cun-ent  numbers)  j 
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By  whom   Pr««ciittil 
(wbcD  not  purcliMsed). 


1    Til, 


le  Medical  Depart - 
'>f  (he  NavT 


(c)  United  King'dom  and  its  Divisions — ContJ. 
United  King^dom — ContJ. 

Health  of  ilie  Xavv.     Statistical  Report  on,  for  1806 

(34l».)     Maps,  «vo.     1897  

Labour  Gazette.     Journal  of  Labour  Department  of  ' 

Boanl  of  Trade.     (Current  monthly  nuniters)  

Labour    Department   of    Board    of    Trade.       Fourth  ^  The  Board  of  Tr.id. 

Annual  Rejwrt  (189C-97),  with  Abstract  of  Labour 

Statistics.     [C-8fi42.]     Hvo J 

Local  Government  [{oard.  Supplement  to  26th  AnnuaPj 

Report,  cc  ■■  of  Medical  Officer  for  j 

1806-97.  9,  Svo.   .  _ I^The    Local    Govern 

l^ocalGoveriin,     ;  iri      -.['jdcment  in  continuation  I       ment  Board 

of  Report  of  .M.-dinl  ( >ili,  i  :■  tor  1S94-95.     Inland  | 

Sar.itarv  Sur.ev,  LsO:i  Oo.     [C  8215.]     Map.  8vo....  J 
Mines  and  (^uarriis :  General  re]K)rt  and  Statistics  for"^ 

1897.     Advame  proof  of  Tables  of  Fatal  Accidents 

and  Deallis.     Fol 

Mineral    Industry  of  the  Unite<l   Kingdom.     Third 

Annual  General  Report  for  1896.    [C-8705.]    Maps 

and  diagrams    

Public  General  Acta  passed  in  6<lth  and  61st  Victoria 

1897.     Hvo ^ 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonial  and  other "^ 

Possessions  of  tlie  United    Kingdom   in   each  year  I 

from  1SS2-96.     34tli  Xo.     [C-SOOo.]     Svo .'. 

Statistical  Tables  relating  to  the  Colonial  and  other  | 

Possessions    of    tlie    United    Kingdom.      Part   21, 

1891-92-93.     [C-8606]  

Trade  Unions.     Xinth  Repwrt  by  the  Chief  Labour 

Correspondent  on,  (1896)  ;  with  Statistical  Tables. 

[C-8644.]     8vo 

Trade  and  Navigation.     (Current  monthly  returns) 


J 


The  Home  Ofl!<« 


Purrhasetl 


;»  iJH^  iioiUM 


Trade 


J 


Great  Britain — 

Ajjritulture.    Journal  of  the  Board  of.    Vol.  ir.  No.  3 
1S97.     Svo 


."I  Th 
J       « 


Board  of  Ajrri- 
cullure 


Eng'land  and  Wales — 

British     iluseuni.       Catalogue    of     Printed    Books.!  ~,     „ 

4  parts.     4to /  Tl'e  Trustees 

Births  and   Deaths  in  London  and  in  twenty-seven 'j 

other  Great  Towns.     (Current  weekly  returns) i   The  Registrar-Gene 

Quarterly  Return  of  Marriages  to  Sept.,  1897;  Births  [       ral  of  England 

and  Deaths  to  Dec,  1807.     No.  190    J 

London  Cotin/i/  Council — 

Report  on  Fires  in  London  and  the  work  of  the^ 

Brigade  during  1897.     Fol 

Report   of    ^ledical   Officer    of    Health   for   1896 

Diagrams,  fol 

Statistical    Abstract    for    London,   1897.      Vol.   i 

74  pp.,  Svo I 

London  Technical   Education   Gazette.      (Current  ! 

numbers)  J 

London  School  Board — 

Ron..rt  of  fl,,.  Tir  ir.l  f.,r  lson.'.»7.     Svo Tlie  Board 


The  London  County 
Council 
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(c)  United  Kingrdom  and  its  Divisions — Contd. 
Engrland  and  "Wales — Contd. 
London  School  Board — Contd. 

Kepovt  of  School  Attcndauce  Committee  for  1896-07. "j 

Report  of  Industrial  Schools  Committee  for  1896-97  [ 

Fol J 

London.      Fulham   Public   Libraries.      10th   -A-nnuaH  r^ j^^  ljIjj.jjj.j^,^ 

Report,  1897.     8vo J 

Bradford.     Abstract  of  Accounts  for  the  year  euded  "l  ^j^    ^.     Accountant 

31st  March,  1897.     Svo J  ^ 

Manchester.      Health    of.      Weekly    and    Quarterly  "I  The  Medical  Officer 

Returns  of  the  Medical  Officer.    (Current  numbers)  j       of  Health 
yottinciham.     Abstract  of  Corporation   Accounts  for|  Mr.  John  W.  Forster 

year  ending  31st  March,  1897.     La.  Svo J 

Ireland — 

Bii-ths  and   Deaths  in  Dublin  and  in  fifteen  of  the^ 

principalUrban  Sanitary  Districts.    (Current  weekly  j   ^j^^^  Registrar-Gene- 
returns)     1-      ^^^  ^f  Ireland 

Quarterly  Return  of  Marriages  to  Sept.,  1897  ;  Births  | 
and  Deaths  to  Dec,  1897.     No.  136     J 

Scotland — 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  the  eight  principal^ 

Towns.     (Current  weekly  and  monthly  returns)    ....  I  The  Registrar-Q-ene- 
Quarterly  Return  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  f      ral  of  Scotland 

for  the  quarter  ending  31st  Dec,  1897 J 

Aberdeen.     Reports  by  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  1    The  Medical  Officer 

Sanitary  Inspector.     (Current  numbers.)     Svo J       of  Health 


(d)  Authors,  &c. 
Alhanel  (L.).     fitude  statistique  sur  les  enf ants  traduits  \  Sir   R.  W.   Rawsou 

en  justice     68  pp.,  Svo.     Paris,  1897 J       K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

AUgood  {Henry  G.  C).     Statistics  bearing  upon  Welsh  |  rpj^^  Compiler 

Liberal  Organisation.     Sheet.     1897    J 

Blondel  (Georges).    L'essor  industriel  ct  commercial  du\  rri      a,,4-i,„,. 

Peuple  allemand.     viii  +  220  pp.,  Svo.     Paris,  1898    /  -^"*' ^'"'""' 
Bortkewitsch  (Dr.   L.   vcn).     Das   Gesetz    der   kleinenl 

Zahlen.     52  pp.,  Svo.     Leipzig,  1898  J  " 

Btttlin  (W.  H.).     The  Engineering  Dispute.     (Reprints'! 

of  letters  to  the  Press  by  the  Author.     Sheet.     1898     J  " 

Channinci  (Francis  A.).     The  Truth  about  Agricultural  j 

Depression.     An  economic  study  of  the   evidence  of  >•  Purchased 

the  Royal  Commission,     xvi  +  338  pp.,  Svo.     1897  ...^ 
Cournot  (Auqustin).    Researches  into  the  Mathematicar 

Principles  of  tlie  Theory  of  Wealth,  1838.    Translated 

by  N.  T.  Bacon,  with  a  bibliography  of  Mathematical  \- 

Economics  by  Irving  Fisher.     Tiii  +   213  pp.      Dia-  | 

gram.     Sm.  Svo.     1897 .....J 

Cunningham  (W^).     An  Essay  on  Western  Civilization"] 

in  its  economic  aspects.    (Ancient  times.)    xii  +  220  pp.  V  The  Author 

Maps,  Svo.     Cambridge,  1898  J 

Bulla  Volta  (Biccardo)  — 

L'Impot  sur  les  Revenus  de  la  Richesse  mobilifere  en  "1 

Italie.     32  pp.,  Svo.     Paris,  1897 J  " 
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Donations. 


Itv  u  liom  l'ri?«eiitiil 
(when  not  pnrcbaseil). 


(d)  Authors,  &c. — Contd. 

Balia  VoUa  {Riccardu)  — Contd. 

Per  la  Tiitela  dcgli  Emigranti:  rEsompio  inglese.    Lo^ 

sfnittamento    degli   enngranti    italiani    negli  fitati 

uniti  d'.Aincrica.     94  pp.,  8vo.     18y7  )■  The  Author 

Terre   pubbhche  c   qiicslione    sociale.     28   pp.,    8to.  j 

1897 J 

Daricin    (Leonard).     Bimetallism.     A    summary    and"] 

examination  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  a  Bi-  I 

metalli  •    system   of    currency,     viii  +  341   pp.,   8vo.  f  " 

Diagram.     1897 J 

Dan/jerjie'd  {Athelftan).     Reports  on  Accounts.    19  pp.  1 

8vo.     189tJ     / 

Denis  (Hector).    La  Depression  economique  et  sociale  et^ 

I'histoire  des  Prix,     it  +  412  pp.,  8to.      Bruielles,  I 

1895.     With  a  separate  volume  of  Diagrams,    obi.  4to.  [  " 

1892 J 

E/irenberg  (Dr.  Hi  chard) —  ^ 

Uamburg  und  England  im  Zeitalter  der  Konigin  Elisa-  j 

botli.     viii  +  3«2  pp.,  8vo.     Jena,  1896 j 

D;is  Zoitalter  der  Fugger.      Geldkapital  und  Credit-  !   p       .         , 

verkelir   im    1(5   Jahrhundert.      Band  i,  Die  Geld-  f 

miifhte  des  Ifi  Jahrliunderts.     Band  ii,  Die  Welt- 

borsen    und     Einanzkrifeii    des    IG    Jahrhundert*.  | 

2  vols.,  8vo.     Jena,  1896    J 

Oeorqe   (J.    E.).      The   Coal    Miners'   Strike   of    1897.1  m      i    .i 
/■c        V\          Ti    T-        \     n-           c          icno  y  Abe  Author 

(From  Quar.  Jl.  Econ.)     2o  pp  ,  8vo.     1898 J 

Oross    (Charles).      Bibliography   of   British    MunicipalT 

History,  including    Oilds   and    Parliamentary  Repre-  I  i>      .u       i 

sentation.     (Harvartl  Historical  Studies,  v.)     xxxiv  +   j" 

4G1  pp.,  8vo.     New  York.     1897    .J 

IT'iijrjnrd  (F.  T.).     Imports  and   Exports,  745,000,000/. "1 

The  eflTect  of  competition  as  illustrated  by  tlie  Board  I  The  Author 

of  Trade  Returns.     10  pp.,  Svo.     1898    J 

Setm  (Elijah).     The  Joint  Standard,  a  plain  exposition  "I 

of  monetary  ]>rinciples  and  of  tht»  monetary  contro-  \  Purcliascd 

versy.     xv  +  221  pp.,  sm.  Svo.     1S94    I 

Koicaletcski  (W.  J.).     Die  Produktivkriifte  Russlancis."! 

Zusammengestellt    im     Kaiserl.    Russischen    Finanz-  I 

ministerium.     Deutsche  autorisierte  .Ausgabe  von  E.  |  " 

Davidson,     xi  +  580  pp..  Svo.     Leipzig,  1898     J 

Macleod    (Henry    D.).      Cretlit :    a   pap<r   read   at  the"! 

National     Liberal    Club    Political    Economv    Circle.  >  The  Author 

46  pp.,  Svo.     1897  ." J 

Mathieson  (George).  Should  Sugar  be  shackled  ?  28  pp.,  "I   Messrs.     Clarke^ 

Svo.     1897     J      Nicholls  &  Co.,  Ld. 

Nicholson  (J.  Shield).    Principles  of  Political  Economy.  1  m,     -p  ui-  1 

Vol.  ii,  book  III.     liii  +  328  pp.,  Svo.     1897    /  ^^^  i^^^^^^hevs 

Norman  (John  Ilenrt/).     Norman's  L'niversal  Cambist, T 

a  ready  reckoner  of  the  World's  Foreign  and  Colonial  V  Purchased 

Exchanges  .  .  .  xxix  +  271  pp.,  Svo.     1897 J 

Pillai  (G.  P.).     London    and   Paris:    through   Indian  1  y,       .    .1 

spectacles.     105  pp.,  Svo.     1897  J 

Saffalorich  (Arthur).    Le  Marche  Financier  en  1896-97."] 

Frnnce,  fitats-Unis,  Angleterre,  Autriche,  Allemagne,  I  Sir   R    W.    Rawson 

Russie,  Espagne,  Italic,  Suisse.     Questions  monetaires.  [       K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

viii  +  670  pp.,  Svo.     Paris.     1897    J 
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I!v  wliom  Presfiiled 
Donations.  I     (wlien  uot  purchased). 

(d)  Authors,  &c. — Contd. 
Schmoller    (Gttsfar).      Ubor    cinige    Grundfragen   der~l 

Socialpolitik   und    dcr   Yolkswirtschaftslelire.      ix  +  >■  The  Author 

343  pp.,  8vo.     Leipzig,  1898 J 

Sei/d  (Ric/iard).     Statistics  of  Failures  in  the  United! 

Kingdom  during  1897.     Sheet J  " 

Strachan  (T.  T.).     The  Midland  District  ^linci-s'  FataH 

Accident    Relief  Society.      Actuarial    Keport   to    the  I 

Society  upon  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897,  [  ~  " 

and  its  probable  cost.     24  pp.,  sm.  8vo.     1897  J 

Wright  (Carroll  D.).     The  Industrial  Evolution  of  the] 

IJnited   States.     362  pp.     Diagrams   and   maps,  8vo.  >  Purchased 

New  York.     1805    I 


< 


(e)  Societies,  &c,  (British).* 
British     Econoiuic     Association.       Economic     Journal.  1  q,.      Acqoc'nfon 

Dec,  1897.. J 

Economic  Review.     Vol.  viii.  No.  1.     8vo.     1898    The  Publisher 

East  India  Association.     Journal.     (Current  numbers)  ....  The  Association 
Edinburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Financial  relations"| 

of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.    Report  by  special  I   ,p     n    \    j        >- 

committee  appointed  by  the  Chamber.     17  pp.,  fol.  f 

1898    J 

Imperiallnstitute.  Journal.    (Current  monthly  numbers)..  Tlie  Institute 
Institute    of   Actuaries.     Journal.     Vol.  xxxiii,  parts  5  \ 

and  6,  1897-98 J 

Institute  of  Bankers.     Journal  (ciu'rent  numbers)  „ 

Iron    and   Steel    Institute.      Journal.     Vol.  lii   (No.   2, 1 

1897).     Plates,  8vo J 

London    Chamber    of    Commerce    Journal.       (Current  1   The     Chamber     of 

numbers)  J        Commerce 

London   Hospital.      General   Statement  of   number   of  1  m,     tt       •.  ^ 

Patients  under  treatment  during  1897.     Sheet J  " 

London  Municipal  Societi/ — 

Chronicle  of  the  London  County  Council,  1895-98.^ 
70  pp.,  8vo I 

London  County  Council   Election,  1898.     Facts  and  I  rpi     «     •  . 
Arguments.     108  pp.,  8vo f  '^ 

Real  issues  of  the  London  County  Council  Elections :  | 

Sir  John  Luhbock,  Bart.,  M.P.    IG  pp..  8vo.     1898.  J 

Manchester  Literary  and  Pliilo-ophical  Society.    Memoirs  "1 

and  Proceedings.     Vol.  xlii,  part  1,  1897-98 J  » 

Manchester  Stati-dical  Societi/ — 

Is  the  birth-rate  still  falling  ?  R.  H.  Hooker.     1898...."] 

Agricultural    Banks    and    the    evils    of    the    money  | 

lending  system  :   S.  A.  Terburr/h,  M.P.     1897  f-  „ 

Tramways   and   their   municipalisation  :     Sir    B.    T.  \ 

Leech.     189S    J 

National  Deposit  Friendly  Society.    28th  Annual  Report ' 

for  1896.     4to.  1897.   'Also  Magazine  of  the  Socie 

for  Dec,  1897 


J 

eport 1 
)ciety  > 


*  Foreign  and  Colonial  Societies  will  be  found  under  the  various  Countries 
or  Possessions  to  whicli  they  belong. 
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v»lien  not  purrliased). 


(e)  Societies,  &c.  (British)  —  Contd. 
Roval    Aftrifultural    Sociotv.      Journal.      Third    ser 

Vol.  viii,  purt  4.      IbU?  

Rov^l   Asifttic    Society.      Journal   for  July,    1S97,  and  1 

jun.,  18i»8 .'. ' J 

Koyal    Geograpliical    Society.       Geofrrapliical    Joiinial.  "1 

(Currt-nt  numbers).    Also  Y*^r-Book  and  Record,  1898  J 
Rural     Irijth    Academy.       Proceedings.       Third    scries. " 

Vol.  iv.  No.  4,  181»7     ^ 

Iiot/(il  Meleuroloffical  Society — 

Meteorological  Record.     Mont  lily  results  of  objerva- 1 
tions.     Vol.  xvi,  Nos.  G5  and  W,  1897 

Quarterly  Journal.     Vol.  xxiv,  No.  105,  1898  

Royal  Society.     ProceedinL'*-     (Current  numbers.)     Also] 

Year-book  of  the  Soiiity.  IS'.tT'.t-S.      No.  2,  8to J  " 

Rouil   United  Service  Institution.     Journal.     (Current"^ 

numbers.)    Also  .Supplement  to  Jourr.ul.     1  he  llealtli  I 

of  the   British   Troops  in    India  an  I   other   Foreign  | 

Stations:     Major-Gen.    R.   L.    Dashwood.     How    far  }■  The  Institution 

fiast  legislation  has  proved  effective    in  securing  the 
lealfh  of  the  Troops  in  India  :  Major  C.  B.  Mayne.  \ 

30  +  35  pp.,  8vo.     1897  J 

Sanitary  Institute.   Journal  of  the  Institute.    Vol.  xviii. ' 


Tlie  Society 

The  Academy 
The  Society 


Part  4,  18y8 

Society  of  Arts.     Journal.     (Current  numbers) 

Surveyors'  Institution.     Transactions.     (Current  num- 
bers)  


Tlic  Institute 
.  The  Society 
The  Institution 


(f)  Periodicals,  &c.  (British;.*  | 

Accountant,  The  Current  numberf^    The  Editor 

Accountants'  Magazine,  The « „  ,, 

Atlienipuin,  Tiie    „ 

Australian  Trading  World ,, 

Bankers'  Mnf,'azine,  The ,,  ,, 

Bimetallist,  The  „ 

British  Trade  Journal,  The    „ 

Building  Societiesand  Land  Companies  1 

Gazette J  " 

Citizen,  The „ 

Colliery  Guardian,  The  „ 

Commercial  World,  The „ 

Economist,  The    ,, 

Fireman,  The   ,, 

Incorporated  Accountants'  Journal  „  , 

Insurance  Post,  The    ,, 

„         Record,  The 

„         Spectator  of  London 

Investors'  ^lontllIy  Manual,  The  ... 
Iron  and  Coal  Trades'  Keviewr,  The 
Johannesburg  Standard  and  Diggers 

News.     London  Edition     

Liceusins  World,  The    


:} 


•  Foreign  and  Colonial  Periodicals  will  be  found  under  the  various  Countries 
or  Colonies  in  which  they  are  issued. 
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IX.— PERIODICAL    RETURNS. 


REGISTRATION    OF    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 

No.  I.-ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

MARRIAGES— To  30tii  Septemder,  1897. 

BIRTHS   AND   DEATHS— To  31st  Df.cembe«,  1897. 

A. — Serial  Table  of  Marri.\oes,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the 
Veurs  1897-91,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Vears. 


Calendar  Years,  1897-91: — A' 

iiynbers. 

Years 

•97. 

•96. 

•95. 

■94. 

'93. 

•92. 

•91. 

Marriages  No. 

— 

2 12, 145 

22S,204 

226,449 

218,689 

227,135 

226,526 

Births „ 

021,104 

917,201 

022  201 

890,289 

914,572 

897,957 

914,157 

Deaths    ....  ,, 

541 .42^, 

527.029 

56S,007 

498,827 

569,958 

559,684 

587,925 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1807-91. 
(I.)  Mabriaoes: — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'97. 

•96. 

■95. 

•94. 

'93. 

•92. 

'91. 

March No. 

4-1,618 

43,100 

30,627 

47,809 

40,243 

42,835 

40,203 

June    ,, 

68,745 

65,833 

60,665 

53,509 

58,928 

59,958 

52,678 

September    „ 

65,897 

65,014 

61,048 

60,062 

58,539 

58,264 

58,651 

December     „ 

— 

6S.nof« 

nc;,864 

65,069 

60,979 

66,078 

65,994 

(II.)  Births: — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'97. 

'96. 

'95. 

•94. 

'93. 

'92. 

'91. 

March No. 

235,711 

222,582 

239,615 

228,862 

231,133 

219,999 

220,133  - 

June  „ 

226,345 

231,213 

233,276 

220,955 

235,334 

232,329 

230,480 

September    „ 

233,090 

227,845 

232,410 

215,851 

229,396 

228,771 

224,580 

December     ,, 

225,958 

235,561 

216,990 

224,621 

218,709 

216,858 

220,964 

(III.)  Deaths: — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March No. 

'97. 

'96. 

'95. 

'94. 

'93. 

'92. 

'91. 

143,630 

136,800 

170,102 

147,064 

144,201 

182,614 

157,987 

June    „ 

126,078 

124,950 

130,390 

118,651 

133,064 

132,080 

171,842 

September    „ 

139,022 

126,541 

133,847 

107,441 

143,555 

116,008 

116,600 

December     „ 

132,696 

139,629 

134,640 

124,771 

149,048 

128,982 

141,406 

1898.] 
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Annual   Hates  of  MARRiAciKs.   Birtii.s,  and    Deaths,  per  1,000   Persons 
Living  in  the  Years  1897-91,  and  in  the  Quarters  0/  those  Years. 

Calendar  Years,  1897-91  : — General  Ratios. 


^'"''                     3'         87-96. 

•96 

•95.             94. 

93.     ^     '92. 

•91. 

Kstmtd.  Poplri.', 
of    Eni:!        ' 
and      ^\  , 
in   thouxandi 
in  niiildlc  of 
each  Year... 

-^■.-i5. 

— 

3^'/'  /• 

1 
h^<}>^i<    3-^.052, 

-9.725. 

29.402. 

29.C82, 

Persons   Mar- 1 
ried  J 

I!irfli9 

I 
1 

—           15*1 

^'.••7           :ri-7 

15-7 

29-7 
171 

150        15  1 

30-t        29G 
18-7         ICG 

14-7 

30-8 
19-2 

15- 1 

30-5 

100 

15tJ 
31-4 

i'eath-.    

171 

i8-6 

20-2 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1897-91. 
(L)  Pebsons  Mabuied  : — Satio  per  1,000. 


Qr».  ended 
last  day  of 

Miirch 

I  line 

September  

December    ...... 


•97. 

Mean 
•87-96 

•96. 

•95. 

•94. 
12-9 

•93 
110 

11-7 

11-7 

lis 

10-6 

11-7 

17-8 

•5-6 

172 

IGO 

14  3 

15-9 

1G4 

16-8 

lf6 

16& 

159 

159 

15U 

15-7    ' 

— 

»7'4 

17-7 

17-5 

17-2 

16-3 

17-8 

(II.)  Births  : — Ratio  per  1,000. 


•91. 


13-7 
14-5 

ICO 

11" 


Qrt.  ended 
last  day  of 

March 

June 

Sojitember  

December    


•97. 

Me.-iti 
87-96. 

•96. 

•95. 

■94. 

•93. 

1 
•92.     ! 

30-8 

3«'3 

291 

320 

30-9 

31-5 

300 

2y2 

31-4 

30-2 

30-8 

29-5 

31-7 

31-7 

29-8 

304 

29-4 

30-3 

28-5 

30-7 

30-9 

28-9 

29'7 

301 

28-3 

290 

29-2 

29-3 

(III.)    L»r.,.  »:::  —  . 


•91. 


320 
330 
30-6 
301 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March 

June 

•97. 

Mean 
•87-96.        9^-            ^^• 

•94. 

■93. 

1 
•92.          '91. 

1 

18-8 
16-3 
17-8 
170 

21-3 
l8-l 
i6'6 
.8-4 

17-9 
16-3 
16-3 

170 

22-7 
17-2 
17-5 

17-6 

200 
15-8 
14-2 
16-5 

19-7 
180 
19-2 
19-9 

24-9 
180 
15-7 
17-4 

220 
23-7 

September  

December    

15-9 
19-3 
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B. — Special  Town  Table: — Population  ;  Birth-Eate  and  Drath-Eate  in  each 
Quarter  of  1897,  in  Tiiirtt-Tiiree  Large  Tovjm. 


Cities  and  Korouglis. 


Thirty-tlirce  towns 

London*    

West  Ilam    

Croydon    

Brighton    

Portsmouth  

Plymouth 

Bristol    

Cardiff  

Swansea 

Wolverhampton  ... 

Birmingham 

Norwich     

Leicester   

Nottingham  

Derby    

Birkenhead   

Liverpool  

Bolton    

Manchester   

Salford  

Oldham 

Burnley 

Blackburn , 

Preston 

Huddersfield     , 

Halifax , 

Bradford    

Leeds 

ShelHeld     

Hull  

Sunderland    

Gateshead 

Newcastle 


Kstiniateil 

Population  in 

the  Middle 

of  the 
Ycail&97. 


10,992,524 

4.463,169 
273.682 
121,171 
121,401 

182. ^^8=; 
97,658 
232,242 
170,063 
100,309 


505.772 
1 10,154 
203,599 

23  2,9.H 
103,291 

111,249 
633.078 
12  1,433 
534.299 
213,190 

H5. 845 
106,122 
131,330 
115,103 

101,454 
95.747 
231,260 
409,472 
351,848 
225.045 
142,107 
101,070 
217,555 


Annual  Rate  to  i,ooo  Living  during  tlie  Th;rtei'n  Weeks  ending 


3rd  April,  1897 
(1st  Qiiaiter.) 


IJirtlis.     Deaths 


31-7 

31-1 
33-4 
26-1 
24-7 
27-7 
29-1 
28-7 
31] 
30-5 

37-1 
34-9 
32-3 
32'9 

29-8 
2G-2 

32-7 
3G-6 
32-9 
34-4 
37-9 
26-7 
30-6 
29-2 
31-6 

20-8 
21-0 
25-4 
32-9 
35-5 
32-7 
33-8 
36-7 
31-8 


19*2 

18*4 
14-9 
13-6 

^S'i 
i6-8 

2i'5 

20'2 

i6-3 
i8-i 

21-4 
20-9 
i8-6 

ir3 
20-7 
i6"o 

i8-o 

23"9 

22-5 

23"5 
23"i 
19-9 

20"  I 
20-3 

21-6 

I7'6 
17-2 
i8-2 

20"0 
18-5 

17-3 
20'0 

17-7 

i8-8 


3rd  July,  1897. 
('2nd  Quarter.) 


Births.     Ucatlis. 


30-0 

29-1 
30-7 
23-3 
23-0 
25-8 
27-9 
26-4 
30-4 
28-1 

33-6 
32-8 
30-9 
30-0 
28-9 
27-6 

31-0 
34-2 
31-5 
32-8 
33-9 
25-7 
28-8 
27-5 
34-0 

24-4 
22"2 
25-0 
31-9 
330 
330 
33-6 
35-9 
31-4 


i6'9 

15*5 
i3'3 
11-7 
i3"o 

14' 5 
i8's 
15-8 
i4'3 
i3"4 

17-1 

i8-3 

i5"3 

I5'2 

i5"5 
i5'i 

i6-2 

21-8 

23'4 

22-7 
25"5 

i8-6 
i8-i 
I  7*3 

20'2 

i6-2 


i6'7 
19-4 

1 5*5 
18-4 
i6-6 
17-9 


2nd  Oct.,  1S97. 
(3rd  Quarter.) 


Births.    Deaths. 


31-J 


33-2 
35-8 
33  1 
33-8 
34-9 
26-5 
32-1 
28- 1 
32-5 

23-6 
23-8 
24-9 
310 
34-9 
34-9 
37-0 
34-9 
31-5 


2r2 

19-4 
19-1 
14-4 

17-7 
18-9 
19-4 
15' < 
15-8 
ij-i 

28-9 
26-3 

20'2 
22-2 

21*7 
17-7 

20-9 

28-8 

21*1 
26-0 
28-1 

I9"3 

20'2 
19-8 

33'9 

13-8 
13-2 

20'0 
21-9 
26-1 

25"i 

22'1 

20*5 
21-6 


1st  Jan.,  1898. 
(4th  Quarter 


Births.     Deaths. 


30-1 


i9"o 

19-4 

15  "4 
12-6 

'4"3 
14' 5 
i6-8 

17"5 
13 '3 

i8-8 

20-7 

20-8 
20*9 

i5'9 
17-2 

1 5  "4 

i8-o 
22-9 

20-8 
20'2 
18-9 

i9'o 
19-7 
20-6 
21-7 


18-3 
i6-i 
20-9 

20-8 

i6*4 
i8-3 
i8-2 
i8-i 


*  Including  deaths  of  Londoners  in  the  metropolitan  workhouses,  hospitals,  and 
lunatic  asylums  situated  outside  Kegistratiou  London,  but  excluding  deaths  of  persons 
not  belonging  to  London  occurring  in  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  in  the  Metropolitan 
Asylum  Board  hospitals,  and  in  the  Middlesex  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  within 
Registration  London.     The  deaths  in  the  provincinl  towns  have  been  similarly  corrected. 


1808.1 
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C— Divisional  Table  .-—'Marriages  in  the  Year  ending  3()M  September;  and  Births 
and  Deaths  in  the  Year  ending  ZUt  December,  1897,  as  Registered  Quarterly. 


DIVISIONS. 
(Knijland  and  Wales.) 


Enold.  a  Wales. ...To/a/* 


I.  Lomioii 

II.  South-Ea-stern  

III.  South  Midland 

IT.  Eiistern  

V.  South-Wosteni 

VI.  West  Midland  

Til.  Nortli  Midland 

nil.  North-Western 

IX.  Yorkshire  

X.  Northern    

XI.  Monnith9h.& Wales 


in 
Statute  Acrei. 


Enumerated 

PoPfl.ATIO.V, 

1S91. 


3  7, 3 « 7.885 


74.67- 

3.993.270 
3,246,576 
3,126,946 

5,026,461 

4.04>^.533 
3.495.980 

i,947,44<5 
3.7ii.>6i 
3.5-7.961 

5,108,879 


No. 

29,002,525 


4,211,713 

2,867,078 
1,863,8N3 
1,575,311 

1 ,9f»8,998 
3,252.105 

1,808,191 

4,004,749 
3,212,188 
1,803,160 

1,774,810 


Markiaoks  in  Uiiartrrs  ending 


Sltt 

I)cceinl>er, 

lt»9d. 


No. 
68,399 


31  Bt 
March, 
1697. 


No. 
44,618 


1  1,063 

6,4«7 
3.976 

3.767 


s.c;o 
4.4^5 

10,331 
8,009 
4.307 

4.267 


6,905 

3,781 
2,015 
1,884 

2,643 
4,862 
2,577 

8,226 
5,330 
3,381 

3,014 


30th  June,  I 
1697.      1 


80ih 

September, 

1697. 


No.        I        No. 
68,745       65,897 


11,132 

5'.9»5 
3.874 
3.030 

3.835 
8.235 
4.697 

11.485 
8,000 
4,664 

3.878 


11,816 

5,790 
3,951 
3,076 

3,565 
7,406 
3,962 

11.231 
7,332 
4,010 

3,668 


lMVI>I(tN>. 
(T.ngland  Hnd  Wales.) 


9  10 

BiBTHs  in  each  Quarter  >,<.  Isu7  <  "i..;ii^ 


31st 
March. 


SCUi 
June. 


SOlh 
Septem- 
ber. 


31st 

Dcceni- 

her. 


E  s  GLD  .kWi^VES.  ..Totals 


I.  London 

IT.  South-Eastern  

III.  South  Midland 

IV.  Eafltei-n 

V.  South-Western 

vi.  West  Midland  

Tii.  North  Midland 

Tin.  North-West  em 

IX.  Yorkshire  

X.  Northern   

II.  ^ronnitlish.i Wales 


No.      j      -No.  No.      I      No. 

•35,711  1226,345  233,090:225,95: 


34.643 

20,c66  18,771 
14,200  1 13.624 
12,976     12,492 

13,044  12,247 
27,c6i  120,243 
14,417 

39,;  1 7  138,078 
26,266  25.709 
16,411     10,794 


32,412     33,722  132,841 


20,023 
13,972 
»2,773 

J2,4>5 
26,699 
14,801 

39.597 

26,453 

i  17,086 


19,550 
13,083 
12,412 

12.135 
25,951 
14,447 

37.914 
25,760 
10.012 


IS  U  15  16 

DuATMs  in  each  Quiirter  of  1897  ending 


31st 
March. 


No. 

145,630 


11.822  '  15,558  '  15,549  1 14,641 


20,075 

12,270 

8,507 
7,179 

9.426 

17.263 
9,023 

25,464 

15,558 

9,106 


30ih 
Jnne. 


SOlh 
Septem- 
ber. 


No.   I   No. 
126,078  139,022 


Slst 
Decem- 
ber. 


16,845  j  21,242 


10,400 
6,860 
6,190 


11.438 

7.627 
7,088 


,449   6,629 

14.374  16,015 

7,652   8,465 


24,244 

14,592 

8,501 


0.9C9   8.911 


26,957 

16,^17 

8,984 


No. 
132,696 


21,276 

10,627 
7,598 
7,060 

7,218 

15,076 

7,703 

24,247 

15,257 

8,369 


8,060    8,205 
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D. — General  Meteorological  Table, 

[Abstracted  fiom   Die   particulars  supplied   to  tlic 


Temperature  of 

Klastic 

Wei 
of  Vh 

gilt 
[lour 

1897. 
Months. 

Air. 

Evaporation. 

Dew  Ponit. 

Air- 
Daily  Range. 

Water 
of  tlic 
Thames 

of 
Vapour. 

in  a 

Culiic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Mean. 

Uiff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

126 
Years. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

56 
Years. 

Mean. 

niff. 

from 
Aver, 
age  of 

56 
Years. 

Mean. 

Hi  IT. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

56 
Years. 

Mean 

I)i(T. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

56 
Years 

Mean. 

nilT. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

56 
Years. 

Mean. 

Did. 

from 
Aver- 
age ot 

56 
Years. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.    ... 

o 
35-4 

43-0 

45-0 

o 
-1-3 

+4-3 

+  3-9 

o 

-2-8 

+  3-8 
+  3-3 

o 
34  0 

41-3 

42-0 

0 

—  2  "7 
+  3-8 

+  2-8 

o 
31-8 

.39-3 

38-6 

o 
-2-9 

+  4-3 

+  2-7 

+  1-4 

o 
6-9 

3-8 

13-3 

o 
—  2  '5 

-2-3 

-1-5 

In. 
•179 

•210 

2.31 

In. 

-020 

+  •034 
+  021 

Grs. 
2^1 

2^8 

1-1 

Gr. 

-0-2 

+  0-4 
+  0-2 

Means... 

■ll-l 

+  2-3 

+  1-4 

39-1     +1-3 

3G-6 

9-7 

-2-1 

•218 

+  012 

2^5 

+0^1 

April   ... 

May 

June    ... 

46-0 
52-3 
61  1 

-0-2 
-0-3 

+  2-7 

-1-0 
-0-5 
+  2-0 

42 -C 
46-9 
.57-1 

-1-2 

-2-(i 
+  2-5 

38-8 
41-6 
53-2 

-1-5 
-3-4 
+  2-5 

15-7 
20-3 

18-7 

-0-3 
-2-4 

•230 
•2f,:5 
•IOC 

-•015 
-•035 
+  035 

2-7 
3-0 
4^5 

-0-2 
-0-4 
+  ()'5 

Means... 

53  1 

+  0-7 

+  0-2 

18-9 

-0-2 

41-5 

-0-8 

18-2 

-l-> 

•302     --005 

3-4 

-0-0 

July 

Aug.    ... 
Sept.   .. 

64-5 
63-9 
55-2 

+2-8 
+  2-0 
-1-4 

+  2-4 
+  1-6 
-1-9 

57-9 
57-9 

52-0 

+  0-3 
+  0-6 

52-5 
53-7 
48-9 

-1-4 
-0-2 
—  2'2 

21-2 
19-4 

15 -G 

+  o-:i 

-0-4 
-2-6 

396 
•413 
346 

-019 
-•003 
-•033 

4^4 
46 
3-9 

-0-3 
-O^l 
-((•4 

Means.. 

GO -9 

+  ]  -1 

+  0-7 

55-9 

-0-4 

51-7 

-1-3 

18-7 

-0-9 

•.385 

-•018 

4-3 

-03 

Oct 

Nov.    .. 
Dec.    .. 

51-0 
45-7 
41-4 

+  1-6 
+  3-2 
+  2-4 

+  1-4 
+  2-1 
+  1-7 

48-3 
44-0 
39 -G 

+  0-7 
+  2 -4 
+  1-4 

45 -C 
42-0 
37-3 

+  0-1 
+  2  4 
+  1-0 

11-4 
10-2 
10-1 

-0-1 
-1-1 
+  0-7 

•S06 
•267 
•223 

+  •001 
+  •020 
+  ■007 

3-4 
3^0 
2-6 

-0^4 

+  0^1 

0^0 

Means 

4G-0 

+  2-4      +1-7 

44-0 

+  1-5 

41-6 

+  1-2 

11 -c 

-., 

•265 

+  009 

3^0 

-0-1 

2^olc. — In  reading  tliis  table  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  tlie  sign  (  — )  minus  signifies 

(Compiled  from  observations 


1898.] 
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for  the   Year  ended  3lst  December,  1897. 

UesristrarOcncral  t     Jauks  r.ni-.iii'ii,  K  R>.,  Kc."' 


If. 

Readtii^ 

Wcijfi.t 

llcailiiig  of  Tliermometer  on  Grass. 

(J 

f 

or 

of  H 

lUin. 

Paily 

Hum 

iditj. 

Barumeter. 

Cul.ir  hot 
of  Air 

llori- 

/Olltlll 

Move- 

NuDilMr  of  N 
it  was 

iglil* 

Low- 

est 

Uead- 

High- 
est 
Read- 

lt-97. 

Ditr. 

1     IiitT. 

'    Kiff. 

1    D.ff. 

|Be- 

Mouths. 

Mean. 

frofii 
Aver- 

i-peol 

56 
Vcur.-. 

fr..m 

1     &s 

1  Year* 

from 

5i; 

Vcar» 
(ir«       Gr». 

Amiit. 

from 
A\cr- 
Kge  of 

s2 
Ycar» 

nirnt 
of  the 

Air. 

Al  or 
lielow 
300. 

tveen 
30° 
tnd 
40°. 

Above 
40<». 

ing 

at 

Night. 

ing 

at 

Night. 

In.     1      III 

In 

In. 

Milrt. 

o 

o 

89 

+  2 

29  707'  --I'd 

oiC      +    2 

1-61 

-0-24 

sol 

17 

14 

0 

23  3 

38-2 

Jaiiuar) 

86 

+  2 

29  929    +-119 

552      -  2 

2-39 

+  0  86 

287 

4 

14 

10 

28-1 

44-7 

Feb. 

79 

_    n 

29-518 

-•230 

512-8 

3-:;; 

f  1-^1 

<fi3 

* 

19 

8 

36-8 

46  -0     March 

Sum 

Slim 

Mean 

Sum  1  Sum 

Slim 

l.nwe*l 

HiKhst 

Hg 

+    1 

29-719    --0S7 

5iO      -   3 

7-35 

+  2  4;J 

3:}0 

25     1     47 

18 

23-3 

46-0 

Means 

77 

-  ■: 

■jg-,,,;     _.,,.:. 

•:il                   -           1 

1-   -■    -''<; 

:■.;: 

:        :: 

-i 

-■(',  -2 

41 -S 

April 

68 

-10 

29-79»|  +  OtM 

5:>9      -   1 

1-25 

-0  75 

321 

1 

18 

12 

■-- 

M.y 

75 

+  1 

29-818    +-0.-?5 

530      -   2 

1-93 

-001 

259 

0 

1 

29 

:.'j  . 

June 

^i;!ii       Sun. 

M.-nn 

Sum 

Sum 

Sum 

I.OWe»I 

IMl-tlKl 

-   ' 

■--        -    1 

1   - 

■ '"' 

' 

4! 

17 

26  -2 

ii-« 

Means 

63 

-lu 

-.■.i:;,r-K.;; 

5J0       —    2 

11 -:3 

-1  -• 

:-A 

f) 

1 

30 

37-0  1  56-0 

Julr 

72 

-  5 

29-670 1 -111 

525      —  5 

2-6f. 

-i-0  <s 

279 

0 

0 

31 

4C-9  '  ZC-Z 

Au^tist 

HI 

-   1 

i 
:9-f«2l    +-01b 

53C      +   3 

1 

2  -70 

+  0  3C 
Sum 

272 

0 

4 

26 

-rpt. 

»iini 

Mean 

Sum 

Sum 

Sum 

Ix.w<.»t 

lli„-li«t 

'"- 

-   ■' 

29-779    --01.1 

529      -   1 

C-29 

-lol 

267 

0 

a 

87 

34 '8  1  56-5 

Means 

hj 

-   7 

:;(j-.i'l    ^  -.'.i: 

.■.  11  ,    -    1 

u-i^ 

-2-.>:'. 

2:r, 

1 

16 

14 

29-4  ,  51-7 

October 

h' 

-    4 

.30-013 

+  -2C6 

55<i 

+  2 

1  -07 

-126 

257 

4 

18 

8 

21-2 

47-5 

Nov. 

86 

-  :? 

29-775 

-OU 

o:,\ 

-    1 

2-U 

+  (-lC 

303 

12 

17 

2 

21-0 

41-7 

Dec. 

Sum 

Sum 

Mean 

Sum 

Sum 

Sum 

l.owesi 

Hirhsi 

85 

-  •'■ 

29- 9.30 

+  -lf!l 

51S 

-1-   2 

3 -09 

-3  43 

^b2 

17 

51 

21 

21-0 

51  '7  1  Means 

bclon  tlie  avera;;e,  and  that  the  sign  (  +  )  plus  signifies  above  the  average, 
made  at  Grt.en«ich.i 
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-Comparative  Table  of  Coxsols,  Provisions,  Coal,  and  Pauperism  in  each 
OUARTKR  of  1895-96-97. 


Average 

Prices  of 

Paupkrism. 

Mk.\t  per  Pound  at 

Quarterly 

Average  of 

/ 1 

T(\nKAT 

tl 

e  Metropolitan  .Meat  Market 

Quarters 

Cent. 

Consols 

(for  Money) 

Discount 
charged  by 

per 
Quarter 

(by  tlie  Carcase).! 

Coal 
(Seaborne) 

the  Nunibe 
Relieve 

of  Paupers 

ending 

tlie  Bank 
of 

in 
England 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

in  tlie 
London 

Last  Day  of 

each  Week. 

per 
IC30?.  Stock.* 

England.* 

and 
Wales.t 

In- 
ferior 
Qual- 
ity. 

Sec- 
ond 
Qual- 
ity. 

I'irst 
Qual- 
ity. 

In- 
ferior 
Qual. 

ity. 

Sec- 
ond 
Qual- 
ity. 

First 
Qual- 
ity. 

Market 
per  Ton  § 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

1895 
Mar.  31 

£     s.  (1. 

£ 

s.     d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

s.     d. 

K)i    9    9 

2"00 

20     1 

4 

H 

6% 

6h 

81 

9h 

•5     - 

218,050 

580,669 

June  30 

10.5  16    8 

2"00 

23     1 

4^ 

6i 

6f 

6i 

n 

n 

H     ill 

193,721 

«;28,7I4 

Sept.  30 

107    9    8 

2*00 

23  11 

4 

5^ 

bi 

5^ 

71 

8| 

14    - 

188,971 

515.313 

Dec.  31 

10617    0 

Z'OO 

25     1 

3t 

H 

ei 

5^ 

^k 

H 

15     3 

205,028 

519,024 

1896 

Mar.  31 

108    9    6 

2'00 

25     8 

3i 

5^ 

61 

1^ 

n 

8.^ 

14     6 

212,102 

535.813 

June 30 

112    1    6 

2'00 

25     2 

3i 

H 

6k 

4J 

7* 

7l 

13     6I| 

193,072 

517.456 

Sept.  30 

112    8    7 

2-iJ; 

23     7 

^h 

5t 

6i 

4f 

7 

8 

13      I 

188,862 

508,700 

Dec.  31 

110    2    8 

I'll 

30     5 

3i 

51 

6^ 

44 

7i 

8^ 

16     2 

205,270 

513,660 

1897 

Mar.  31 

112    2    8 

3'3o 

29     7 

^,1 

5^ 

61 

5i 

71 

H 

16     9 

212,680 

530,841 

June  30 

112  14    8 

2-27 

27     6 

3l 

6 

6J 

<i 

7^ 

8i 

14     3ll 

194,514 

';ii,969 

Sept.  30 

112    510 

2-29 

30     4 

3^ 

6 

6J 

<i 

7i 

8^ 

15     - 

190,185 

507,087 

Dee.  31 

112    8    8 

i'93 

33     3 

ii 

5^ 

61 

5 

7^ 

8^ 

16     2 

205,999 

510.318 

*  Kurnislied  by  the  Chiet  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Kngland. 
t  As  published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
X  Furnished  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

§  The  pr  res  of  coai  are  furnislied  by  the  Mineral  Statistics  Department  of  the  Home  Oftiee. 
Sundc!  land  coal  oiilv. 


Y.— Special  Average  Death-Rate  Table: — Annual  Eate  of  Mortality  per 
1,000  in  Town  and  Country  Districts  of  England  in  each  Quarter  of  the 
Years  1895-97. 


Town  Districts. 
The  100  Town.s,  together') 
with     all     Registration  i 
Sub  -  Districts     three  - 
fourths  of  the  population  \ 
of  which,  as  eunmerated 
in    1S91,   resided  within 
the  boundaries  of  Urban 
Sanitary  Districts*    


CorxTRY  Districts. 

All  the  remaining  'Regis-~\ 

■       •       "■"■■■  ;of 


Area 
in  Statute 


4,222,051 


tration  Sub-Districts 

England    and    Wales —  L  '  QQ  no^  QQ  1 

not  coming  within  the  f     o6,yjJ0,V,6-i 

above  deiiuition  of  Town  J     1 

Districts  J 


Population 

Estimated 

in  the  middle 

nf  1S97. 


21,145,236 


9,910,1  19 


Quarters 
ending 


r  March. 
J  June  ... 
\  Sept.  ... 

LDcc.    ... 

Year  ... 


Year 


Annual  Hate  of  Mortality  per  1,000 
in  eacli  Quarter  of  the  Years 


1897. 


18-9 
16-6 
19-4 
17-9 


18-2 


15-8 


18-4 
15-6 
14-3 

14-9 


Mean 
'87-96. 


17-8 

i9'5 


■i9'5 


1896. 


18-5 
17-2 
17-6 
18-6 


18-0 


15-3 


20*3 

i6'9 

14"3 
16-5 


16-6 
14-5 
13-7 
16-3 


1895. 


23-4 
17-4 
18-9 
18-5 


19-5 


17-0 


21-5 
16-9 
14-4 
15-5 


*  For  the  years  prior  to  1894  the  figures  relate  to  the  33  great  Towns;  67  oilier  large  Town  districts 
(represented  appro.viniately  by  Registration  Districts  or  Siib-Districts);  and  all  other  Registration  Sub- 
Districts,  tbrec-lourtlis  of  the  population  of  which,  as  enumerated  in  1881,  resided  within  the  boundaries  of 
Urban  Districts  existing  in  188G. 


1808.] 
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Ko.  II.-SCOTLAND. 

BIRTHS,    DEATHS,  and    MARRIAGES,  in   the   Yeah 
ENDED  31st  December,  1897. 


I. — Serial  Table  : — jVumber  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  ^Iauriages  in  Scotland,  and 
their  Proportion  to  the  Population  estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Tear,  dunng 
each  Quarter  of  the  Years  1897-93  inclusive. 


\^'Jl. 

]s;m;. 

1S'.'5. 

IS'JI. 

]^'.':^. 

Nunilier. 

Per 

Cent. 

Number. 

Per 

am. 

Nun,l,er.!    j;^;, 

.Viinilicr. 

Per 

Cent. 

.N'uiiiber. 

Per 

Cent. 

\st  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

31,720 

21,996 

7,457 

o"7- 

31,033 

1S,510 

7,040 

2-98 
1-78 

0-68 

31,781 

2fi,119 

G,073 

3-10 
2'55 
o*59 

30,776 

20,181 

6,391 

3  "03 
1-98 
0*63 

31,351 

21,009 

6,315 

3''I 

2-o8 
o'6z 

Mean  Tern- 1 
pe  rat  lire   J 

3S'-0 

40-8 

33'- 1 

39-2 

39"-l 

2nd  Quarter- 

Births  

Deaths.., 

Marriages  .. 

33,045 

20,127 

8,033 

3';o 
1-91 

o'-'-i 

33.745 

17.fil3 

8,004 

3'-4 
1-69 

0-77 

33.355 

19,991 

7,413 

'•93 

0-72 

31,GS5 

17,510 

7,139 

3-c8 
1-70 
0*69 

33,803 

19,588 

G,959 

3'3i 
1-92 

0-68 

Mean  Tern- 1 
perature   J 

•17'-s 

r.2-1 

50  -G 

48-6 

52' -2 

3rrf  Quarter — 

Birtlis  

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

32,127 

18,039 

7,559 

ycz 
1-70 
0-71 

32,052      3-05 

in,0G2      v:^i 

7,493      0-71 

31,840 

17,498 

7,191 

3 '04 
1-67 
0*69 

30,015 

15,001 

6,480 

2-89 
1-44 
o"62 

r,i.2S7 

18,038 
6,675 

3'03 
r8i 
0*65 

Mean  Tern-  \ 
pei-atiire    J 

5G"0 

54'-7 

5G-8 

54' -9 

56'-3 

4/A  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

31,331 

18.899 

7,917 

1-78 
0-74 

32,323 

18.449 

7,713 

3'07 
>'75 
0-73 

29,178 

18.25G 

7,703 

2-8  I 
1-74 
0-74 

31,SG1  1  3-06 

18,420      I -77 

7,551      0-73 

30.599 

20,400 

7,141 

-■97 
1-98 
0*69 

Mean  Tem- 1 
perature   j 

43-7 

40'-4 

40" -7 

43'-0 

42''-3 

Year — 
Population . 

4,2i8.z79 

4,186,849 

4,155,654 

4,124,691 

4-C93>959 

Births  

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

128.'^23 
TO^OGl 
30,90G 

5  "Of 
1-87 
c-73 

120,153 
70,634 
30,25G 

3-08 
0-72 

12fi,454     3-04 
81.8G4     1-97 
28,380     0-6S 

124.337 
71,112 

27,5G1 

5"oi 

1-72 

127,04-0 
79,6a 
27,090 

3*io 
i'95 
c-66 
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II. — Special  Average  Table: — NuJiiher  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scotland 
and  in  the  Toxon  and  Country  Districts  for  each  Quarter  of  the  Year  ending 
Z\st  December,  1897,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Popxdation;  also  the  Nuraber 
of  Illegitimate  Births,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Total  Births. 


'J'otal  Births. 

Illegitim 

,ite  liirths. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Registration 
Groups 

Aunusil 

I'er  Cent. 

Annual 

Annual 

of  Districts. 

Number. 

Itiite  per 

Number. 

of  Total 

Nunilier. 

I5ate  per 

Number. 

Rate  per 

Cent. 

liirtlis. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

\st  Quarter — 

Scotland    

31,720 

3-05 

2,354 

7'4 

21,996 

2'II 

7,457 

0-72 

Principal  towns  ... 

13,758 

3'^3 

914 

6-6 

10,123 

2-38 

3,696 

0-87 

Large           „ 

4,503 

y^f- 

266 

5'9 

2,898 

2"IO 

1,055 

0-76 

Small            „       .... 

6,706 

3-05 

499 

7-4 

4,284 

i'95 

1,477 

0*67 

Mainland  rural  .... 

6,110 

2'70 

043 

lo-c, 

4,116 

1-82 

1,077 

0-48 

Insular         „ 

643 

=■13 

32 

5'o 

575 

1-91 

152 

o"5o 

2)id  Quarter — 

Scotland    

33,645 

3'20 

2,207 

6-6 

20,127 

1-91 

8,033 

o'76 

Principal  towns  .... 

14,397 

3*34 

920 

6-+ 

9,044 

2'10 

4,158 

o"97 

Large           „ 

4,863 

3-4« 

270 

5-6 

2,560 

1-83 

1,035 

0-74 

Small            „       .... 

7,211 

3"25 

424 

5'9 

4,058 

1-83 

1,448 

0*65 

Mainland  rural  .... 

6,595 

r89 

561 

8-5 

3,877 

1-70 

1,329 

o-'^S 

Insular         ,, 

579 

i'90 

32 

5'5 

588 

i'93 

63 

0"2I 

Zrd  Quarter — 

Scotland    

32,127 

5"02 

2,285 

7"i 

18,039 

1-70 

7,559 

0-71 

PrincijJal  towns  .... 

13,556 

3'Ji 

976 

7'2 

8,228 

1-89 

4,127 

o'95 

Large           „ 

4,506 

3"i9 

245 

5 '4 

2,391 

r69 

1,045 

0-74 

Small            „       .... 

7,069 

3'i5 

438 

6-2 

3,713 

1-65 

1,344 

o"6o 

Mainland  rural  .... 

6,261 

2-71 

584 

9'3 

3,306 

I '43 

989 

o'43 

Insular         ,, 

735 

2-38 

42 

5'7 

401 

i'30 

54 

o-i8 

Ath  Quarter — 

Scotland    

31,331 

2-95 

2,138 

6-8 

18,899 

1-78 

7,917 

0-74 

Principal  towns  .... 

13,500 

3'io 

895 

6-6 

8,632 

1-98 

3,846 

0-88 

Large           ,, 

4,339 

3'o7 

249 

5'7 

2,653 

1-88 

943 

0-67 

Small            „       .... 

6,697 

2-98 

422 

6-3 

3,673 

r64 

1,184 

0-66 

Mainland  rural  .... 

6,133 

2-65 

543 

8-9 

3,510 

r52 

1,499 

0-65 

Insular         „ 

662 

-■15 

29 

4'4 

431 

I '40 

145 

0-47 

Pojndation  of  Scotland. 


ropi.latiou. 

Seolland. 

Piincipal 
Towns. 

Large  Towns. 

Small 
Towns. 

JlMHiland 
Rural. 

Insular 
Rural. 

By  Census  of  1891 

4,025,647 
4,218,279 

1,583,566 
1,728,191 

515=762 
560,507 

852,401 
890,661 

947,966 
916,603 

125,952 
122,317 

Estimated  to  the  middle  "1 
of  1897    J 

1898.]  Jiegistrar-GeneraVs  Report : — Great  Britain. 
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III. — Divisional  Table: — ]M^rriages,  Births, aiic^  Deaths  Rejistered  in 
the  Year  ended  2>\st  December,  1897. 

(Compiled  from  tlie  Registrar-General's  Quarterly  Returns  ) 


1 

DIVISIONS. 
(Scotland; 

A  R  K  A 

in 
Statute  .\cres. 

Population, 
1891. 

(^Tenons.) 

Marriages. 

liirtlis. 

Deaths. 

SCOTLAXD  Totals 

19,'539,377 

No. 
4,025,647 

.No. 
30,966 

No. 
128,823 

No. 
79,061 

I.  Northern   

2,261,622 
4.739,876 

2,429,594 

2,790,492 
2,693,17^ 

J.4'^2,397 

», 192.524 
2,069,696 

118,237 
164,262 
433,199 

630,093 
313,749 

1,563,097 
599,213 
203,792 

513 
711 

3,102 

4.487 
1,918 

14,050 
5,089 
1,096 

2,483 

3,766 

13,502 

17,869 
9,796 

58,196 

18,293 

4,913 

1,764 
3,066 

7,023 

11,646 

5,^09 

34.063 
12,297 

3.393 

II.  Nortli-Wcstem 

III.  North-Eastern  

IV.  East  ilidlund    

T.  West  Midland  

VI.  South-Westem 

VII.  South-Eastern  

VIII.  Southern    

No.  IIL-GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Summary  of  Marriages,  in  the  Year  ended  30th  September,  1897;  and 
of  Births  and  Deaths,  i7i  the  Year  ended  Zlst  December,  1897. 

(Compiled  from  tlie  Qnnrterly  Returns  of  the  respective  Registrars-General.) 


[COO's  omitted.] 

Marriages. 

Per 

1,000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

Births. 

Per 

1,000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

Deaths. 

Per 

COLSTRIES. 

Area 

in 

Statute 

Acres. 

Popu- 
lation, 
lfc91. 
1  Perious.j 

1,000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

England    audi 
Wales  J 

37,318, 

No. 
29,003, 

No. 
247,659 

30,762 
22,801 

Ratio. 

8-5 

7-6 
4-8 

No. 
921,104 

128,823 
106,532 

llatio. 
31-8 

32-0 

22-6 

No. 
541,426 

79,061 
83,826 

Ratio. 
i8-7 

Scotland  

Ireland    

Great  Biutain"! 
.\yi>  Iket.axd  J 

19,639,     4,026, 
20,323,      4,705, 

i9"6 
17-8 

t 
7 r, 28c.    .37,734, 

.301,222 

7'9 

1,106,459 

30"6 

704,313 

i8-7 
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Miscellanea. 
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Trade  of  United  King-dom,  1897-96-95. — Distribution  of  Exports* /rowi  Cnited  Kingdom, 
according  to  their  Declared  Real  Value;  and  the  Declared  Real  Value  {Ex-dnti/)  of 
Imports  at  Port  of  Entr>/,  and  tJierefore  including  Freight  and  Importers  Pro/it. 


Merctiantlise  (excludini/  Gold  and  Silrer) 

Imported  from,  and  Kxported  to, 

the  following  Foreign  Countries,  X:c. 


I. — Foreign  Countries. 
Northern  Europe;  viz.,  Russia,  Sweden,  \ 

Norway,  Deimiark  and  Iceland J 

Central  Europe;  viz., Germany,  Holland,  i 

and  Beljiiiiui     J 

Western  Europe  ;  viz..  France,  Portugal 

(with  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain 

(with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries)     

Scuthern  Europe;  viz.,Ital.> ,  Austrian  em-  ] 

pire,  Greece.  Koumania,  Bulgaria,  &  Malta  J 
Levant;       viz.,      Turkey,      Asiatic      and] 

European  (including  Cyprus),  and  Egypt  J 

Northern  Africa;   viz.,  TripoH,  Tunis,  1 

Algeria  and   Morocco  J 

Western  Africa 

Eastern  Africa;  with  African  Ports  on 
Eed  Sea,  Atlen,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands 

Indian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip-  ] 

pines;   other  Islands     / 

South  Sea  Islands     

China  and  Japan,  including  Hong  Kong 
United  States  of  America  

Mexico  and  Central  America 

Foreign  West  Indies,  Hayti,  &e 

South  America  (Northern), NewGranada,"! 

Yenezuela,  and  ICeuador  J 
„  (Pacific),     Peru,    Bolivia,! 

Ciiili,  and  Patagonia  ....  J 
„  (Atlantic)  Brazil,  Uruguay,  | 

and  Argentine  Republic  J 

Whale  Fisheries;  Gndnd.,  Davis' Straits, 
Southn. "Whale  Fishery,  Falkland  Islands, 
and  French  Possessions  in  North  America 

Ihtal — Foreign  Countries  

II. — British  Possessions. 

British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore    

Austral.  Cols.— N.  So.W.,Victoria&Queensld. 

„            ,,        So.  Aus.,  W.    Aus.,  Tasni.,  1 
N.  Zealand,  &  Fiji  Islands  J 
British  North  America 

„     W.  Indies  with  Btsh.Guiana&Honduras 

Cape  and  Natal     

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 

Mauritius  

Ciumnel  Islands    


[OOU's  omilled.] 


1897. 


£ 

48,080, 

76,409, 

69,808, 

8,97', 
i5)507, 

I,2l6, 

549. 
741, 

2.219. 

188, 

4,593, 

113.195. 
1,770, 

'94. 

723. 
4.659. 
9=829, 

157, 


358,808, 


£ 
16,450, 

38,693, 

19,836, 

10,483, 
10,992, 

965, 
1,002, 

2,399, 

2,708, 

185, 
12,930, 

21,036, 
2,450, 
1,147, 

2,175, 

2,957, 

10,993, 

51, 


Total — British  Possessions 92,664, 


33.594. 
18,094, 

II. 236, 

19.027, 
2,189, 

4.948, 

2,152, 

92. 

1.532, 


157,452, 


30,954, 
12,755, 

8,567, 

5,478, 
2,587, 
13,383, 
1,785, 
285, 
1,104, 


76,808, 


General  Total 


1896. 


£ 

47;  1 54, 
76,068, 

65,402, 

9.314. 
14,976, 

1,150, 
334. 


2,4.U. 

195. 
5,030, 

106,347, 

1.542, 

183. 

780, 
4,895. 
13,344, 

163. 


350,012, 


34,319. 
18,266, 

11.137, 

i<5,444> 
2,749. 
5,254, 
2,224, 
68, 
i,33'5. 


9', 797, 


£451,472,    2:34,3r>(),    441,809,     :40, 146,   .416, 6yO,  225,890, 


Ex/iorls 


£ 
15,215, 

38,395, 

20,197, 

9,985, 
8,812, 

1,075, 
970, 

1,954, 

2,870, 

123, 
14,574, 

20,424, 
2.787, 
1,336, 

2,507, 

3,455, 

14,734, 

40, 


159.483. 


33,135, 
13,199, 

8,716, 

5,756, 

28.S6, 

13  821, 

1,8  u;, 

306. 
U98, 


80,663, 


1895. 


£ 
47.152, 

72,958, 
61,858, 

7,826, 
15.276, 

1,256, 
433, 

847. 

2,652. 

191, 

5,265, 

86,549, 

1,443. 

246, 

606, 

4.807, 

13,160. 

145, 


322,670, 


35,602, 
21.726, 

11,637, 

13,401, 
2,831, 
5.426, 
2,1 1  <;, 
98, 
1,184, 


94,020, 


Export* 
to 

£ 
14,621, 

35,280, 

19,942, 

9,795, 
8,696, 

1,309, 
919, 

1,372, 

2,734, 

102, 
11,790, 

27,948, 
2,838, 
1,602, 

2,281, 

3,928, 

14,028, 

43, 


159,228 


27,667, 
11,323, 

5,991, 

5,539, 

2,807, 

10,581, 

1,576, 

235, 

943, 


66,662, 


i.e.,  British  and  Irish  )n-oduce  anil  manufactures. 


1898] 


Iviporls  and  E.vports, 
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Trade  of  United  King-dom,  for  the  Years  1896-92. — Declared  Value  of  the  Total 
Exports  of  Foreig-n  and  Colonial  Produce  and  Manufactures  to  each  Foreign 
Country  and  British  Possession. 


Merchandise  Exported 
to  the  following  Foreign  Countries,  &c. 

I.— Foreign  Countries. 
Northern  Europe;    viz.,  Russia,    Sweden,  1 

Xorwav,  Denmark,  &  Iceland  J 

CentralEurope;  tIz.,  Germany,  Holland  i 

and  Belcrium J 

Western  Europe  ;    viz.,  France,  Portugal 

(with  Azores,    Madeira,  &c.),  and    Spain 

(with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries)  

Southern    Europe;    viz.,    Italy,    Austrian  \ 

Empire,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta  J 
Levant;    viz.,    Turkey,    Roumania,    Syria T 

and  Palestine,  and  Egypt J 

Northern    Africa  ;     viz.,    Tripoli,    Tunis,  1 
Algeria,  and  Morocco    J 

Western  Africa  

Eastern  Africa;  ^itli  African  Ports  on 
Red  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands  

Indian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip-  \ 

pines  ;  otlier  Islands J 

South  Sea  Islands  

China,  including  Hong  Kong  and  Japan   ... 

United  States  of  America 

Mexico  and  Central  America    •. 

Foreign  West  Indies  and  Hayti  , 

South  America  (Northern),  New  Granada,  "I 

Venezuela  and  Ecuador  J 
„  (Pacific),     Peru,     Bolivia,  i 

Chili,  and  Patagonia  ....  J 
„  (Atlantic) , Brazil,  Uruguay,  1 

and  Argentine    Confed.  / 

Other  countries  (unenumerated)  

Total — Foreign  Countries 

II. — British  Possessions. 
I     British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore 

Austral.  Cols. — IS'ew  South  AYales  and  Yic- 
1         toria.  So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  and  N. 

i         Zealand    

!     British  North  America 

„      W.Indies  with  Btsh.Guiana&Honduras 

Cape  and  Natal  

I     Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena.... 
!     Mauritius     

Channel  Islands 

Other  possessions   

Total — British  Possessions  

General  Total  £ 


[OOO's  omitted.] 


1896. 


189c 


£ 
6,473> 

20,247, 
7,632, 

1,159, 

432, 

1-3, 
72, 

20, 

48, 
407, 

I  1,6X2, 

220, 
523. 

254, 

594, 
150, 


50.038, 


844, 
2,439, 

940, 

427, 
1,064, 


6,I9( 


£ 
5,770, 

20,664, 

7,398, 

1,259, 
404, 

151, 
74, 

13, 

55, 

392, 

16,120, 

197, 

.   758, 

60, 

290, 

489, 

107, 


54,201, 


56.234, 


8S1, 

2,034, 

1,056, 
412, 
882, 
203, 

26, 
211, 

36, 


0,1 


41, 


189i. 


6,771, 
21,923, 

7,189, 

1,305, 
554, 

109, 
84, 

20, 

62, 

517, 

11,976, 
140, 
884, 

67, 

238, 

458, 


1893.   1892. 


52,384, 


£ 
6,093, 

22,641, 
7,582, 

1,367, 

558, 

126, 

89, 

17, 
91, 

446, 

11,758, 
136, 
983, 

77, 
290, 
453, 

80, 


52,787, 


£ 
5,648, 

24,724, 

7,723, 

1,309, 
670, 

129, 
86, 

69, 

523, 

14,865, 

197, 

1,316, 

134, 

394, 

501, 

81, 


58,391, 


59,942, 


927, 

1,943, 

1,070, 
475, 
663, 
232, 

26, 
209, 

33, 


5,578, 


57.962, 


1,295, 

1,897, 

1,361, 
447, 
771, 
213, 
36, 
203, 
33, 


6,256, 


59,043, 


1,303, 

2,247, 

1,101, 
378, 
665, 
213, 

21, 
210, 

34, 


6,172, 


64,563, 
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Miscellanea. 
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IMPOETS.— {United   Kingdom.)— For    the   Years    1897-96-95-94-93.— Decifareo? 

Real  Value  {Ex-duty),  at  Port  of  Entry  {and  therefore  including  Freight  and 
Importer's  Profit),  of  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  Imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


FoRKlGN    ARTICI.KS   IMPORTED. 

1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

1894. 

1893. 

EAwMATLS.-7Vx^j7e,&c.  Cotton,  Eaw    ... 

Wool    

Silk* 

Flax 

Hemp  and  Jute 
Indigo  

£ 
32.195. 
26,75^, 
18,787, 

3,203. 
5,906, 

1,471. 

£ 

36,272, 

26,903, 

18,739, 

3,117, 

6,119, 

1,534, 

£ 

30,429, 

28,427, 

17,121, 

3,271, 

6,446, 

1,393, 

£ 

32,944, 

26,512, 

14,606, 

2,525, 

6.520, 

1,149, 

£ 

30,685, 

26,323, 

14,064, 

2,518, 

5,788, 

1,389, 

88,314, 

92,684, 

87,087, 

84,256, 

80,767, 

2,750, 
2,063, 

18,723, 
1,870, 

23,637, 

2,225, 
2.432, 

18,266, 
2,179, 

19,404, 

2,804, 
2,572, 

16,549, 
2,575, 

15,743, 

2,231, 
2,906, 

17,083, 
2,345, 

17,151, 

2,181, 

Oils  

Sfetals  

2,703, 
18,939, 

Tallow 

Timber 

2,162, 
15,387, 

49,043, 

44,506, 

40,243, 

41.716, 

4', 372, 

„           Agrcltl.     Guano 

8^;,          104, 
5,751,       6,736, 

392, 
6,279, 

146, 
,  7,138, 

95, 

Seeds    

7,020, 

5,836,       6,840, 

6,671, 

7,284,  j     7,115. 

Tropical,  &c.,Phoduce.  Tea  

10,443, 

16,198, 
4,072, 
2,116, 

8,22<, 
6,438, 
2,021, 

10,563, 
3,609, 

18,539, 
4,352, 
1,688, 
7,156, 
5,946, 
1,889, 

10,243, 
3,835, 

17,897, 
3,354, 
1,982, 
6,527, 
5,448, 
1,823, 

9,765, 
3,588, 
19,399, 
3,472, 
1,979, 
7,266, 
5,018, 
2,133, 

10,125, 

Coffee  and  Chic... 
Sugar  &  Molasses 
Tobacco    

4,049, 

22,239, 

3,549, 

Eice 

2,140, 

Fruits  

6,014, 

Wines  

5,302, 

Spirits  

1,899, 

53,129- 

53,742, 

51,109, 

52,620, 

55,317. 

Food   Grain  and  Ileal. 

Provisions    

53,580, 
61,428, 

52,800, 
57,162, 

49.723, 
55,164, 

48,220, 
53,893, 

51,180, 
53,270, 

1 15,008, 

109,962, 

104,887, 

102,113, 

104,450, 

Eemainder  of  Enumerated  Articles    .... 

86,672, 

83,640, 

39',374, 

50,435, 

78,930, 

73,600, 

361,589, 

46,755, 

408,344, 

69,537. 

Total  Enumeeated  Impoets  .... 
Add  for  IlNENTmESATED  Imposts  (say) 

398,002, 
53,237, 

451,239, 

368,927, 
47,763, 

358,558, 
46,130, 

Total  Imposts   

441,809, 

416,690, 

404,688, 

*  "  Silk,"  inclusive  of  manufactured  silk,  "not  made  up." 


1398.] 


Imports  and  E.f.jjurts. 
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EXl*OllTS.— (UuiteiJ  Kiiigdoui.)— For  the  Years  1897-96-95-94-93.— Z)€c/'n-<' / 
Ili^al  Value,  at  Port  of  Shipment,  of  Articles  of  IJiutisii  a,id  Irish  Prodion 
and  Manufactu res  Exported  from  the  United  Kinijdoin. 

[COO's  omitted.] 


tiRITlsIl    rSOIlLCK,  Si.C.,  LxfOKTKD. 


1807. 


1S9G. 


.M.ANFR3. —  Textile.  Cotton  Manufactures.. 

.,        Yam 

Woollen  Manufactures 

,,       Yarn 

Silk  Manufactures 

,,        Yam 

Linen  Manufactures .... 

,,       Yarn 


£ 

54.061, 
9,933. 

15,983, 
6,597, 

1,340. 
256, 

4,774, 
977. 


£ 

59,310, 

10,045, 

1S,2(;0, 

7,223, 

1,423, 

265, 

5,031, 

1,041, 


93,921,    102,607,      98,791,  i  91, ^S^' 


1805. 


1S94. 


£ 

54.455, 

9,201, 

19.738, 

7,259. 

1,435, 

296, 

5,351, 

906, 


£ 
57,279, 

9,286, 

14,011, 

5.972, 

1,222, 

342, 
4.505, 

939, 


Sewed.    Apparel 

Ilaberclv.  and  Mllnry. 


MlTALS,  Ac. 


llardware  

Machinery 

Iron    

Copper  and  Brass. 

Lead  and  Tin    

Coals  and  Culm 


4,98c, 
1,486, 


5.220,  I 
1,518, 


1803. 


£ 

54.699, 

9,055, 

16,  W4, 

6,027, 

1,515, 

383, 

4,775, 

1,005, 


93,86: 


6,466,        6.747, 


4.52.5, 
1,353, 


•J, 123. 
1,247, 


5,878,  I     5,370, 


4.2tJ(t, 
1,492, 


e,7c;. 


2,107, 
16,282, 
24.640, 

3.022, 

865, 
16,659, 


2,122, 
17,014, 
23.802, 

3,0  i  7, 

921, 

15,156, 


63,575,      62,05: 


1 .8.jO, 
15,151, 
19,681, 

3,238, 

877, 

15,434, 

^6,2;  7. 


1  ,S35, 
14.205, 
18,689, 

2,772, 

950, 

17,371, 

55.822, 


2,047, 

13,917, 

20,593, 

3,-i80, 

1,159. 

14.375, 


Ceramic  llanufvts.  EartlienTrareand  Glass 


Indigenous  Mnfrs.  Beer  and  A\c. 

and  Products.      Butter    

Cheese    

Candles 

Salt 

Spirits    


2.86, 


,78-, 


-•474, 


4-35'^, 


1,524, 

1,463, 

102, 

98, 

38, 

40, 

386, 

•331, 

546, 

504. 

1,560, 

1,378, 

4,15^, 

3,914, 

1,500, 

86, 

44. 

353, 

504. 

1,106, 


iMj-. 


T'ariou-i  Manufcts.  Books,  Printed ,... 

Furniture  

Leather  Maniifactures 

Soap    

Plate  and  Watches  .... 
Stationery 


1,330, 
629,  , 

3,379. 
762, 
420, 
950,  j 


7,470, 


1,300, 
596, 

3,474. 
7  J  6. 
388, 
959, 

7:47i, 


1,22.S, 
517, 

3,359, 
757, 
346, 
860, 

7,067, 


1,218, 
419, 

3,124, 
621, 
301, 
797, 


1.262. 

521, 
3,302. 

644. 

301. 

816. 


6,48c,  j     6,93 


Remainder  of  Enumerated  Articles   .... 
Unenumcrated  Articles 

••■•  I  38,734, 
.... '  1 7,057, 

58,31^, 
15,764, 

•  240,146, 

36,573, 
14,406, 

34,733, 
13,475, 

35,5-8, 
14,002, 

ToT.\T,  Exports 

....    2  J  J.  J  'C. 

225,890, 

215,824, 

218,095, 
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SHIPPING.— (Ciiited  Kingdom.) — Account  of  Tonnage  of  Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared 
with  Cargoes,  from  and  toVarious  Countries,  during  the  Years  ended  Dec.,  1897-96-95. 


Countries  from 
whence  Entered  and 


wliich  Cleared. 


Foreign  Countries. 
„       .      f  Northern  ports  ... 
^"^*'n  Southern     „       ... 

Sweden    

Norway    

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland  

Belgium  

France 

Spain   

Portugal  

Italy     

Austrian  territories    

Greece 

Turkey     

Koumania    

Egypt  

Algeria    

United  States  of  America  .. 

Mexico,  Foreign  W.  Indies, 

and  Central  America    .... 

Repidjlic  of  Colombia  

Brazil 

Peru 

Chili     

Uruguay 

Argentme  Republic   

China  

Java 

Other  countries 


Total,  Foreign  Countries 

British  Possessions. 

North  American  Colonies ... 

E.  Indies,  including  Ceylon, 

Singapore, and  Maiiritius 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

West  Indies    

Channel  Islands 

Gibraltar  and  Malta 

Cape  of  G.  Hope  and  Natal 
Other  possessions   


Total  British  and  Foreign. 


1897. 


1896. 


Entered. 


Tons. 

1,778,863 

629,9-il 

1,776,419 

1,400,877 

400,988 

2,160,116 

2,393,049 

1,838,348 

2,745,226 

3,395,975 

142,147 

231,239 

101,346 

213,718 

314,016 

235,383 

402,141 

■223,508 

7,157,664 

86,290 

90,682 
223,461 

68,366 
211.118 

14,518 
78(',103 

75,751 

33.629 
383,926 


29,508,838 


Cleared.     I 

Tons.  i 
1,519,785 

I95'93"6 
1,606,891 
1,060,62* 
1,400,219 
4,212,299 
2,290,845 
1,864,973 
4,480,55c 
1,502,275 

455,933 
2,707,50c 
248,776 
193,308 
478,01 1 

233,85« 
1,083,351 

-54,585 
4,164,031 

423,668 

160,832' 

958,845 

52,238: 
320,202' 
214,16c 
643,391 

74,981 
195,940 
753,864 


33,751,874 


Total,  Srit/Kh  Possessions 

Total  Foreign  CorNTRiES 
AND  British  Possessions 

Twelve  Months  ("1897 

ended  -|     '^G 

December,        |_     '95 


2,054,828 

1,119,291 

816,373 
72,498 
423,083 
9,809 
415,485 
215,916 

5,127,313 


34,636,151 


873,2iOj 
i,5'22,59i| 
875,48c' 
227,234 
364,435 
465,473 
868,415 

379,564 


Entered. 
Tons.        I 

1,808,101: 

841,667 

1,771,171 

1,294,848 

391,346 

2,043,491 

2,377,889 

1,780,683 

2,522,416 

3,224,741 

130,110j 

233,323 

81,963 

198,912' 

335,234 

282,587 

389,174 

169,177 

6,431,303 

88,659 

109.272 
190,140 

51,536 
256,807 

15,909 
1,179,492 

87,799 

49,263 
337,452 


Cleared. 


Tons. 
1,422,206 

167,4.^5 
1,468,781 
1,016,192 
1,280,6 
3,973,108 
2,184,90c 

1,765,574 
4,194,015 
1,461,755 
432,075 
2,440,117 

197,23' 

180,799 

444,945 
216,962 

1,048,064 
220,12c 

4,042,091 

388,056 

191, C85 

1,017,41c 

63,716 

341,781 

198,051 

788,840 

81,077 

184,775 

699,377 


1895. 


28,677,465  3  2,111,158 


1,696,112 

1,248,637 

818,564 
104,457 
402,101 
3,865 
341,265 
187,096 


5,556,402  4,802,127 


39,308,276 


33,479,592 


850,82 

1,707,499 

843,525 
231,254 
329,59 

370,73? 
875,959 
382,749 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Tons. 

1,762,777 

1,187,177 

1,640,714 

1,176,770 

329,929 

2,043,366 

2,202,069 

1,711,738 

2,318,490 

2,750,704 

111,899 

201,530 

86,060 

168,456 

364,570 

213,782 

412,637 

179,744 

5,439,748 

61,180 

95,783 
158,590 

60,600 
228,804 

30,468 

1,138.366 

114,445 

75,795 
290,422 


26,556,613 


5,592,137 


37,703,295 


1,428,710 

1,395,151 

952,212 
106,599 
360.248 
7,963 
338,366 
212,311 


Tons. 

1,376,973 
157,138 
1,385.037 
1,018,052 
1,257,1  1  I 
3,808,716 

1,981,952 
1,640,702 

3,998,153 

1,412,097 

413,198 

2,538,004 

198,379 
178,455 
457,590 
219,325 
938,995 
215,887 
3,832,652 

375,851 
158,946 
931,110 
56,952 
414,352 
252,01 7 

695,375 

67,604 

192,868 

514,561 


30,688,052 


796,589 

1,938,878 

817,247 
245,411 
302,395 
419,542 
668,915 
395,457 


4,801,560  5,584,434 


31,358,17336,272,486 


1898.] 
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rJOLI)  AND  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIE. —  (United  Kingdom.) 
— Declared  Real  Value  of,  IiiPonTED  and  Exported  for  the  Yeara 
1897-96-95. 

[(X)0's  omitted.] 


1897. 

189G. 

1895. 

CouiUneg. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silcer. 

Gold. 

Siher. 

Imported  from — 

Australasia 

10,60  *, 

£ 

£ 
4,606, 

2,702, 

3,171, 

10,479, 

756, 
1,605, 

S60, 
255, 

1.027, 
205, 

8,003. 
1,279, 

£ 

158, 

1.702, 
10,141, 

£ 
5,865, 

1,667, 

11,132, 

£ 

S.  Auierieu,  Brazil,  1 
Meii'.o,W.  Indies  J 

United  Stat.'s    

1,929,  1     1,849. 
68.      10,088, 

1,286, 
8,083, 

France   

12,601, 

622, 
683, 

544, 
310, 

742, 

148, 

13,621, 
1,538, 

I  1,996, 

3.018, 
2,803, 

1  ;. 

3.M 
.     40. 

I2,OOJ, 

«,74i, 
260, 

3-. 
128, 

7  2, 
57. 

13, 

25, 

18,664, 

1,334, 
2,065, 

604, 
1,331, 

1.403, 
172, 

8,3.54, 
2,079, 

9,476, 
612 

Germany,  Holland,  1 
Belg.,andSweden  J 

Portugal,        Spain,! 
and  Gibraltar    ...  J 

ilalta  and  Egypt 

China,    with    Ilon^l 

Koiiir  and  Japan  j 

West  Coast  of  Africa 

British  Possessions! 

in  South  Africa 
All  other  Countries  .... 

354. 

66, 

I, 

34, 

50, 
3  7, 

Totals  Imported  ... 
Exported  to— 

30,809,  '   18.032, 

21.460, 

'4-329, 

36,009, 

10,666, 

1  139             ■■''  • 

2,125, 

6,285, 

626, 

93, 

2,915, 
647, 

3,553. 
355. 

1  ofj->          ,   ,  -a 

Germany,  Holland, ! 

Belg.  &  Sweden     J 

Russia   

Portugal,        Spain,! 

and  Gibraltar   ....  J 

B.      India,      China,! 
Hong  Kong   and  > 
Japan     J 

United  States    

13,494, 

279, 

9, 

2,44^> 
6,639, 

903. 

1,862, 

20, 

181, 

323. 

1.287, 

31, 

14,921,      10.9+8, 

7,787,  '     7,.-i3. 

1 
1,208,  ;          16, 

i 

—       :          61, 

679,            :i, 
6,214.           ?i;, 

9,429, 

2,952, 

10,528, 

820. 

2,105, 

4,290, 

7,450, 

6,89;. 

7, 

166, 

9-. 
43^. 

3,355, 

1,429, 

3,318, 

5,620, 

5,109, 
2,538, 

3.099, 

6,485- 

8, 

South  Africa     

76, 

S.  America,  Brazil, ! 

Mexico, W.  Indies  J 

All  other  Countries ... 

Totals  Exported  .... 

Excess  of  imports    ... 

„         exports     .... 

262, 
4-7. 

30,809, 

18,781, 

30,124, 

15,048, 

21,369, 

10,357, 

— 

749. 

5,655, 

7 '9. 

4,640,  1        309, 

21-2 
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BRITISH  COKS .—Gazette  Average  Prices  (England  and  Walks), 
Weelb/  for  1897. 


\\  CL'ks  ended 

oil 

Saturday. 


1897. 
Jan.      2  . 

,,  9  . 

„  IG  . 

„  23  . 

„  30  . 


„     20 
„     27 

]\Iivrch6 
„     13 

„     20 
„     27 


April 


May 


3 
10 
17 
2i 

1 

8 
15 
22 
29 


Jmie 


12 

19 
26 


Weekly  Average. 
(Per  Imperial  Quarter.) 


Wlieat. 


.9.  (1. 

:,o  6 

3'  I 

31  8 

31  7 

31  3 


Feb.     G  I   30     7 

„     13  1   29     8 


28   II 


~7  - 

26  6 

-7  9 

28  4 

27  II 

28  I 
28  2 

27  TO 

-7  4 

27  - 

27  - 


Barley. 


s.  d. 

24  8 

25  5 

24  10 

25  5 
24  7 

24  10 

21  8 
23  9 
23  8 

23  - 

22  11 

22  8 

22  5 

22  3 

22  7 

23  - 

20  7 

20  5 

21  5 

20  2 

19  10 

21  3 

20  8 

22  8 

23  9 
19  9 


Oats. 


6  7 

6  6 

^'  5 

(>  3 

6  3 

6  2 

6  2 

fi  3 

6  3 

6  6 

6  3 

6  7 


/      3 

6  II 

7  7 
7  9 
7    10 

7  9 
7    11 


Weeks  ended 

on 

Saturday. 


1897. 


Weekly  Average. 
(Per  Imperial  Quarter.) 


Wheat. 


July  3  

,, 

10  

)) 

17  

,, 

24  

" 

31  

Aug 

7  

,, 

11.  

>> 

21  

•• 

28  

Sep 

.  4  

„ 

11  

)i 

18  

-• 

25  

Oct 

.  2  

,, 

9  

„ 

IG  

,, 

23  

'• 

30  

Nor 

.  G  

,, 

13  

„ 

20  

" 

27  

Dee 

4  

,, 

11  

)> 

18  

jj 

25  

.V.   ,/. 


27 

z8 


29  5 

29  8 

30  4 
3'  8 

33  7 
33   1 

35  II 

33  4 

32  I 

31  10 
3-  2 

32  10 

I},     5 

34  - 
II  II 
li     8 

33  9 

33  9 

34  I 

34  4 


Bai 

cy. 

.f. 

d. 

18 

10 

17 

4 

17 

6 

18 

10 

17 

10 

17 

9 

19 

- 

19 

2 

22 

5 

25 

11 

27 

4 

28 

11 

29 

29 

10 

28 

9 

28 

3 

27 

5 

27 

5 

26 

10 

26 

3 

26 

2 

25 

9 

25 

10 

26 

- 

26 

4 

26 

11 
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BPiITISH   CORN.— 6'ore»e  Acemge  Prices  (England  and  Wales), 
Summary  of,  for  1897,  mth  those  for  1896  rnJ'J.J  for  Comihin'xnv. 


Irr  Iinpcriiil  Quarter,  1897 


Average  for 


1 
T\1if;it.         B.irlcv. 


Outs. 


I    *.  d.  S.  d. 

January |  3'  ;  2t  11 

February  ]  29  4  24  2 

Marcli    27  II  22  0 


First  quarter    ....    29       6      23     II 


April 
May 
June 


22  1 
28  -  20  7 
27       3  '  21       8 


Second  quarter... 


r    21 


s.     d. 
16     4 

i6     5 


1^.     4 


•  r.     4 
17     5 


Per  Iinperiiil  Quarter,  1896. 


Wheat.  l;.,i;.\. 


Oats. 


d. 


24       10 

Is        A 

z:  1 


.V.  (/.  s.  d. 

23  10  !    13  10 

22  2  13  II 

21  3  1 ;,  7 


.J       I ;; 


21     10      13       6 
21       6      14       5 

20       8  1   14     10 


21         t       14        ? 


July   I  27       9      18      - 

August  30       3  '  19       7 

September '  33       7      27     11 


Third  quarter  ....    ;o        6      21     10 


October 3^       5  I  28       4 

November 33   9  2G   3 

December 33   1 1   26   3 


18  8 
»7  7 
16   II 


:4   4  i  18   3  '  15 

20   0   14   + 
23   9   24   -  I  14   I 


23   8 


Fourth  quarter ....    33   4   2''>  11 


TiiK  Ybak  30 


23   6 


16  I 

•6  5 

16  9 

16  5 

1^.  II 


32   4 
31   8 


30   7 


-^'   3 


21   -  '  14   6 


28  10  ;  15   9 

27   -  :  17   6 
25   1   16   7 


27   -   I''.   7 


22  11   14   9 
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BANK   OF   ENGLAND. 

Pursuant  to  the  Act  1th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  32  (1844) 

[O.OOO's  omitted.] 


Issue  Departmknt. 


COLLATKRAL  CoLUMNS. 


Datks. 
(Wednesilavs ) 


Feb. 


1S97. 

.     f>  . 
13  . 

20  . 
27  . 

3  . 
10  . 
17  . 


April 


Mav 


June 


July 


Sept. 


Oct.     C 

,.     20 


Nov. 


Dec.     1 


Government 

Debt. 


i' 

Mlns. 

11,02 
11,(2 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 


Otlier 
SecuritieB. 


£ 
Mlns. 

5,78 
5,78 
5,78 
5,78 

5,78 
5,78 
5,78 
5,78 

5,78 
5,78 
5,78 
5,78 
5,78 

5,78 
5,78 
5,78 
5,78 

5,78 
5,78 
5,78 
5,78 

5,78 

5,78 
5,78 
5,78 
5,78 

5,78 
5,78 
5,78 
5,78 

5,78 
5,78 
5,78 
5,78 

5,78 
5,78 
5,78 

5,78 
5,78 

5,78 
5,78 
5,78 
5,78 

5,78 
5,78 

5,78 

5,78 
5,78 
5,78 
5.78 
5  78 


Gold  Coin 

and 
lUiUion. 


Mlns. 

82,46 
33,n 
31,10 
31,80 

3 1  93 
35,27 
36,01 
30,51 

36,41 

36,87 
37,10 
37,55 
37,00 


33,f-8 
33,89 
34,09 

33,77 
33,70 
34,18 
34,09 

33,62 
33,43 
33,96 
34,29 
34,72 

34,40 
34,45 
34,54 
34,35 

33,75 
33,28 
33,70 
33,94 

33,45 
3'5,05 
32,95 
32,27 
32,04 

30,97 
29,78 
29,.^7 
29,64 

29,34 
29,33 
29,53 
29,92 

29,91 
29,85 
29,66 
28,66 
28,36 


Notes 

in  Hands  of 

Pulilic. 

(Col.  1  minus 
col.  16.) 


£ 
Mlns. 

26,57 
26,02 
25,76 
25,63 

25,86 
25,6+ 
25,47 
25,56 

26,07 
25,86 
25,90 
26,20 
27,26 

27,62 
27,84 
27,29 

27,20 

27.58 
27,41 
27, '9 
27,18 

27,58 
27,36 
27,29 
27,50 
28,48 

28,26 
28,05 
27,92 
27,96 
28,50 
28,01 
27,89 
27,63 
28,01 
27,65 
27,36 
27,09 
28,15 
28,41 
27,87 
27,51 
27,27 

27,58 
27,37 
27,21 
26,87 

27,34 
27,12 
27,04 

27,55 


Minimum  Kates 

of  Discount 

at 

Bank  of  Enjibiiid. 


27 


/,.53 


Pei-ciil. 
4 
31 
3 


Ib98.]  Bank  of  England. 

—  Wkeklt  Retuhn. 

for  Wednesday  in  each  Week,  during  the  Year  1897. 

fO.OOO's  omilted.] 
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5 

a 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

1-j 

lUXKING   DkPARTMKXT. 

Liabilities. 

Asstts. 

Tutals 

1 

1 

of 

Capital  and  Rest,  j 

Depr 

sits. 

Seven 

n.^TES. 

Securities. 

R 

Bserve. 

I.iabili. 

Mav  and 

Wcdnesdys.) 

ties 

Ca|)ital 

Rest. 

Public. 

Private. 

otlier 
Bills. 

Govern- 
ment. 

Otlier. 

Xote?. 

Gold  and 
Silver  Coin. 

and 

'  Assets. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mills. 

Mills. 

Mills. 

Mills. 

MIns. 

1697. 

Mlll^. 

.Mills. 

Mlns. 

MI113. 

Mlns. 

U,55 

3,41 

8,o6 

46,84 

.12 

Jan.   0  

15,72 

.^2,52 

22,69 

2,06 

72,98 

14,55 

3,44 

6,99 

45,04 

,18 

„     13  

14,94 

28,90 

24,18 

2,19 

70,20 

U,55 

346 

8,44 

44,03 

,17 

„     20  

U,24 

28,97 

25,14 

2,31 

70,65 

U,55 

3,47 

9-59 

43,22 

,15 

„     27  

14,24 

28,47 

25,97 

2,:n 

70,98 

lt,55 

3.50 

10,67 

43  02 

,16 

I'tb.  3  

11,77 

28,88 

25,87 

2,38 

71,90 

1455 

351 

13,  "S 

40,70 

,15 

„     10  

14.77 

28,46 

26.43 

2,43 

72:08 

14,55 

3,53 

15,09 

40,1!) 

.17 

„     17  

15.09 

28,64 

27,34 

2,47 

73,5^ 

14,55 

3,53 

16,23 

40,28 

,15 

„    24  

15,09 

29,40 

27,75 

2,52 

74,76 

14,55 

3,75 

16,21 

3'J79 

,19 

Mar.  3  

14.41 

30,32 

27,14 

2,62 

74,48 

14,55 

3,75 

16,98 

38,13 

,20 

„     10  

14.52 

28,76 

27,81 

2,53 

73,62 

14,55 

3,76 

16.84 

38,54 

.19 

„    17  

14,39 

28,ft 

S8,on 

2,58 

-,vss 

14,55 

3,80 

17,14 

38,08 

,17 

„    24  

14,39 

28,71 

28,15 

2,50 

7?,74 

H,55 

3,79 

16, 15 

S8,c5 

,16 

„    31  

U,37 

29,94 

26,55 

2,34 

73,20 

14,55 

3,13 

11,13 

41,37 

22 

•\piil  7  

13,84 

28,98 

25,11 

2,47 

70.40 

14,55 

3.14 

10,95 

38,82 

',9,0 

;,  14 

13,84 

28,45 

22,84 

2  52 

07.65 

1455 

3,14 

11,66 

38.86 

.14 

„  21 

13,84 

28,70 

23,40 

2140 

OS.  35 

14,55 

3,14 

11,22 

38,90 

.1* 

„    28  

13,84 

28,02 

25.C9 

2,40 

67.96 

14,55 

3,14 

9,68 

39,48 

,20 

Mav  5  

13,84 

27,74 

22,99 

2,48 

67.05 

1  t,55 

3,13 

10,19 

39,45 

.19 

„     12  

13,84 

28,05 

23,10 

2.52 

67.51 

11.55 

3,14 

11,49 

.39,50 

,18 

„     19  

13,92 

28,65 

23.80 

2,50 

68,87 

14,55 

3,14 

11,80 

38,78 

.16 

„     26  

13,96 

28,33 

23,71 

2,44 

68,43 

U,55 

3,U 

11,05 

38,70 

,18 

June  2  

13,91 

28,44 

22,84 

2.41 

6-/,o 

14,55 

3,09 

10,90 

38,88 

,17 

„      9  

13  91 

28,44 

22.87 

2.39 

67,60 

14,55 

3,10 

11,26 

38,94 

,16 

„    16  

IS  95 

28,23 

23,47 

2,36 

6H.01 

1  i,r,5 

3,10 

11,94 

28,80 

,16 

„    23  

13,95 

28,71 

23,59 

2,31 

68. 56 

14,55 

3,10 

11,57 

45,14 

.lo 

„    30  

13,95 

35,37 

23,04 

2,16 

74,52 

14.55 

3,33 

8,05 

42,95 

,16 

Julv  7  

13.79 

30,00 

22,94 

2,32 

69.05 

14.55 

3,34 

7,14 

43.80 

,16 

„  "14  

13.79 

29,71 

23,20 

2,29 

68,99 

14,55 

3,35 

7,92 

42,80 

,12 

„     21  

13,79 

29,24 

23.42 

2,30 

68:75 

14,55 

3,36 

7,74 

42,15 

.11 

„    28  

13,79 

28,68 

23,19 

2,26 

67,92 

14,55 

3,39 

7,29 

41,25 

,15 

.\u!:.  4  

13,78 

23,55 

22,05 

2  24 

66.62 

14,55 

3,39 

7,00 

40,51 

M 

,/  11  

13,78 

27,40 

22,07 

2^34 

65.60 

14.55 

3,41 

7,76 

38,81 

.14 

„     18  

13.22 

26,48 

22,(.0 

2.36 

64.67 

U,55 

3,41 

8,30 

38,17 

.14 

„     25  

13,22 

25.96 

23,10 

2,29 

64.5s 

14,55 

3.74 

7,86 

39,12 

,15 

Sept.  1   

13,43 

27,43 

22,24 

2,33 

65.43 

14.55 

3,75 

7,49 

39.51 

.'5 

„      8  

1  <,43 

27,50 

22,21 

2,31 

65,44 

14,55 

3,75 

7,62 

4(1,12 

,13 

„     15  

13,43 

27,99 

22,39 

2,36 

66.17 

14.55 

3.79 

«,97 

39,50 

,1^ 

.22 

13,43 

29,16 

21,98 

2,37 

66.94 

14,55 

3,79 

8,70 

38,75 

,13 

"    29  '.'.'.'.'.'. 

13,13 

29,48 

20,69 

2,33 

65,9.3 

14,55 

3.13 

8,80 

40,57 

,17 

Oct.   6  

15,76 

29,89 

19,36 

2  22 

67.23 

14,55 

3.14 

7, '8 

40.53 

,16 

„     13  

15,26 

20,38 

18.71 

2121 

65,56 

14,55 

3,15 

7,31 

36,3-2 

,u 

„    20  

14,06 

26,27 

18,66 

2,28 

6.,47 

14,55 

3,16 

6,62 

38,23 

,14 

„    27  

12,72 

28,58 

19,17 

2,28 

62,76 

14,55 

3,15 

6,76 

37,11 

,17 

No\ .  0  

12.69 

28,34 

18,56 

2,16 

6r,75 

14.55 

3,16 

6,79 

36,52 

,16 

„     10  

12.52 

27,73 

18,75 

2,19 

61.18 

14.55 

3,17 

7,20 

37,15 

,20 

„     17  

12,88 

27,S8 

19,12 

2,39 

62.27 

14,55 

!     3,18 

7,79 

36,97 

,15 

„     2t  

12,40 

27,91 

19,85 

2,47 

62,64 

14,55 

i     3,13 

7,95 

£6,51 

.15 

Dec.  1  

12,68 

27,78 

1 9.-37 

2,46 

62.2c) 

14.55 

3,14 

7,62 

35,92 

,1.5 

„       8  

12.73 

26,80 

19,53 

2,32 

61,38 

14,55 

3,15 

8,03 

«8,72 

,12 

„     15  

12,94 

30,11 

19,42 

2,10 

64.57 

14,55 

3,16 

9,-^7 

37,15 

,10 

22 

13,02 

31,27 

17,91 

2.12 

64,  .^3 

14,55 

3,17 

9,40 

40,24 

,10 

',',    29  '."'.'.. 

13.02 

34.54 

17,81 

2,10 

67.47 
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REVENUE  OF  THE  United  Kingdom. 
Xe.t  Produce  in  Quarters  and  Years  ended  'ilst  Dec,  1897-96-95-94 

[dOd's  omitteil.] 


QUARTERS, 

1897. 

1896. 

1897. 

Conespoiuliii^  QiuirUi's. 

ended  31st  Dec. 

Less. 

More. 

1895. 

1894. 

£ 
6,1 10,* 

8,020,* 

4,590,* 

5o> 

3, '2°, 

740, 

£ 
6,151,* 

7,950,* 

4,580,* 

40, 

3,030, 

715, 

£ 
41, 

£ 

70, 

10, 

10, 
90, 

£ 
5,874,* 

7,920,* 

5,120,* 

40, 

2,935, 

705, 

£ 
5,622,* 

7,680,* 
3,880,* 
25, 

Stamps  and  estate,  "1 
*(tc.,  duties  J 

Taxes   

Post  0(!iee  

2,730, 

Telegraph  Service  ... 

615, 

Property  Tax 

22,630, 

1,540, 

22,466,            41, 
1,460,           — 

205, 
80, 

22,594, 
1,390, 

20,552, 
1,340, 

-Crown  Lands 

24,170, 
180, 

464, 

23,926,            41 , 

160,    i        — 

i 

468,    :          4, 

285, 
20, 

23,984, 
160, 

457, 

21,892, 
160, 

Interest  on  Advances 
Miscellaneous 

9, 
387, 

Totals 

24>8i4, 

24,554, 

45, 

305, 

J 

24,601, 

22,448, 

NktIncr.  £260, 

YEARS, 

1897. 

1896. 

'             1897. 

Coriespoiiding  Years. 

ended  31st  Dec. 

Less. 

More. 

1895. 

1894. 

£ 

21,660,* 

28,060,* 

18,110,* 

2,470, 

12,050, 

2,995, 

£ 
21,189,* 

27,240,* 

18,55^,* 

2,520, 

11,640, 

2,895, 

£ 

440, 
50, 

£ 
471, 

820, 

410, 
100, 

£ 
20,624,* 

26,660,* 

18,378,* 

2,495, 

11,130, 

2,765, 

£ 
20,050,* 

Excise 

Stamps  and  estate,  \ 
&c.,  duties  J 

25,980,* 
13,972,* 

2,482, 

Post  Office  

10,570, 

Telegraph  Service  .... 

2,570, 

85,345, 
16,880, 

84,034, 
16,300, 

490, 

1,801, 
580, 

82,052, 
15,972, 

75,624, 
15,628, 

Crowii  Lands  

102,225, 

435, 

697, 

1,993, 

100,334, 

415, 

710, 

1,799, 

490, 
13, 

2,581, 
20, 

194, 

98,024, 

410, 

690, 

1,630, 

91,252, 
420, 

Interest  on  Advances 
Miscellaneous 

134, 

2,197, 

Totals 

105,350, 

103,258, 

503, 

2,595, 

100,754, 

94,003, 

Nkt  In  or 

.  £-3,092, 

*  Exclusive  of  transfers  to  local+axation  account. 
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Revenue;  London  Clearing. 
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LONDON   CLEAKING;   CIRCULATION,  PRIVATE  AND   PROVINCIAL. 

T/ie  London  Clearhig,  and  the  Average  Amount  of  rromissory  Xotes  in  Circidation  in 
England  and  AVales  on  Saturday  in  each  Week  during  the  Year  1897  ;  a7id  in 
ScoTL.\ND  and  Ireland,  at  the  Dates,  as  under. 

[O.OOO's  omitted.] 


England  and  Wales. 


1897. 

Jan. 

0 

9 

IC 

23 

„ 

30 

Feb. 

C 

13 

20 

„ 

27 

Mar. 

fi 

13 

20 

J, 

27 

Apri 

i? 

10 

,, 

17 

„ 

U 

.May 

1 

„ 

8 

„ 

15 

0.1 

„ 

29 

June 

3 

12 

19 

„ 

26 

Julv 

3 

10 

jj 

17 

j^ 

2i 

„ 

31 

Auk 

7 

jj 

14 

ij 

21 

„ 

28 

Sept 

4 

jj 

11 

^j 

18 

„ 

25 

Oct. 

[> 

J 

9 

jj 

16 

23 

„ 

30 

Nov 

6 

^1 

13 

20 

,j 

27 

Dec 

4 

ji 

11 

„ 

18 

„ 

25 

LoitJon : 
Cleared  in 
eai-li  Week 

on  llie 
preceding 
liednesiUnj. 


£ 

1.^2,44 
i74,.^8 
127,32 
156,20 
118,67 

174,50 
129,21 
162,17 
131,78 

177,8s 
126,18 
148,94 
118,58 

158,42 

•47,79 
154,10 

92,.^t 
138,29 
138,99 

128,25 

>52,99 
116,37 

166,98 
111,21 
148,40 
•02,45 
165,90 
166,11 
122,91 
155,00 
118,84. 

146,67 

•35,72 
171,73 
123,78 

164,14 
I '7,35 
139. 13 
126,13 

116,42 
•^9,25 
126,37 
176,30 
•33,11 
176,28 
1.38,12 
i(S6,29 
128,51 

•71,79 
1 36,09 
161,48 
•55,43 


Private 
Kanks. 
(Fixed 
Issues, 
Dec, 
1,37). 


£ 

45 
46 
45 
44 
41 

44 

43 
43 
42 

43 
43 
43 
41 

47 
47 
46 
46 

46 
46 
46 
46 
45 

45 
43 
43 
42 

44 
44 
^^ 
42 
42 

41 
40 
40 
39 

39 
39 
40 
40 

43 
44 
44 
44 
44 

45 
44 
44 

45 

45 
44 
43 
44 


Joiiil 
Stock 
Bank«. 
(Fixed 
Issues, 
Dec, 
1.76). 


£ 

1,00 

1,03 

1,01 

99 

98 

OS 
98 
97 
98 

99 

99 

99 

1,01 

1,05 
1,07 
1.06 
1,05 

1,07 
1,08 
1,08 
1,06 
1,05 

1.05 

1,01 

99 

98 

99 
97 
95 
91 

91 
90 


89 
89 
89 
91 

95 
99 
99 
99 
99 

1,01 
1,02 
1,03 
1,03 

1,02 

1,00 

98 

98 


I'OTAL. 

(Fixed 
Issues, 
Dec  , 
3,14). 


Scotland. 


Average 

for  Four 

Weeks 

ending 


£ 
••45 

1.46 
1.43 
1,42 

1,42 

•  ,4t 
1,40 
1,40 

1  42 

'■42 

1,42 

•  45 

i,5> 
•,53 
•,52 

•  ,5| 
•.52 
1,54 
•,55 
•,52 
I, SO 
1,50 
•,44 
1,41 
1,40 

1,43 
1,41 

•  ,.38 
1,33 
•,33 

•  ,32 
1,30 
1,28 
•,27 
1,28 
1,28 
1,29 
1,31 

I. .39 
1,43 
1,44 
1,43 
1,43 
1,46 
1,47 
1,47 
1,48 

1,46 

•  ,44 
1,42 
1,42 


1896. 
Dec.  26.. 


1897. 
Jan.  23. 


lt:U.  20.. 


Mar.  20. 


April  17.. 


^lay  15.. 


June  12.. 


Julv  10., 


Sept.   4.. 


Oct.     2.. 


„      30.. 


Nov.  27.. 


£5 

and 

uiiwards 


2.19 


2,08 


2,00 


2,11 


2,40 


2,03 


2.3S 


2.63 


Dec.  25...      2,J9 


Under 
£5. 


5.11 


4.76 


4,62 


4,05 


5.10 


5,07 


5,00 


3,16 


5.39 


TOT.\  L. 

(Fixed 
Issues, 
Dec, 
2,68). 


£ 

7,48 


6,95 


6,70 


6,71 


6,92 


7,56 


7,88 


7,46 


,34 


7,26 


7,27 


,45 


8,03 


19  7,67 


Ireland. 


i5 

Klld 

upwards 


£ 

3,62 


3,48 


3,47 


.3,::0 


3.67 


3.48 


3,37 


3.35 


3,50 


3,95 


3,67 


Under 
£5. 


£ 

2.79 


2.68 


2,56 


2.05 


2,61 


2,49 


2,51 


2,06 


2,68 
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FOKETGX    EXCHANGES.— $«otoi'?'on5  as  tinder,  London  on  Paris,  Hamburg, 
Calcutta; — and  Xeio  York  and  Hong  Kong,  on  London,  for  1897. 


1 

2 

3 

4- 

a 

G 

7 

8 

y 

London 

on 
Paris. 

%  ni.d. 

London 

on 

iramhurg 

.■5  nv.  d. 

Calcutta. 

New  York 

on 
London. 

60  d.  s  t 

Ilonj 
Kong  on 
London. 

4  ni.  d.t 

Price  per  Ounce. 

Dates. 

(Tuesdays 

and  nearest 

Talcs). 

London 

on 
Calcutta. 

Indian 

Council 

Bills. 

Minimum 

Price 
per  Rupee* 

Gold  Hars 
(Pine). 

Standard 

Silver 
in  Rars. 

1807. 

s.      d. 

S.      d. 

Per  cut. 

1 

s.      d. 

s.     d. 

d. 

Jan.    5  ... 
„    li)  ... 

2.5 -36^ 
:    25-36i 

20-60 
20-5C» 

■          3  1  15 

1      3 

4-84i 
4-84J 

2        \% 
2        if 

77  lOf 
77  10^ 

29  J 

29};, 

Feb.    2  ... 
„    I'i  ... 

25-33i 
!    25-32i 

20-56 
20-58 

T              -      ^ 

I      ■■-"— 
I     3tV 

4-84f 
4-85 

2        li 

77  101 
77  10,^ 

29iti 
29H 

Mar.    2  .... 
„     IG  ... 
„    30... 

25-31i 
25-30 

25-27i 

20-57 
20-56 
20-55 

^     5 

•      3 

4-83i 
4-85i 
4-85f 

-  I 

2       -i 
_X 

-  4 

77  10 
77    91 
77  lOi 

29^, 
281 

28-'- 

Apl.  13  .... 
„    27  .... 

25-26i 
25-25 

20-53 

20-52 

'          -  10 

1        zA^ 

I      3 
'      3 

4-86 
4-86i 

'■'■ 
2       -i 

77  111 
77  111 

28i 
28^. 

Maj  11  .... 
„    25  .... 

25-25 
25-231 

20-52 
20'52 

I        -  i 

I      zl 

'        -15" 

4-8Gi- 
4-86 

I      ll| 

77  11 
77  11  i 

27ii 
27i 

Juue    8  .... 
„    21.... 

25-23f 
25-25 

20-51 
20-52 

"To 

I          -.    9 

*•  1  H 

4-86i 

4-86i 

I     IlJ 

77  111 
77  111 

271 
-'  1  (J 

July    G  .... 
„'  20.... 

25-23! 
25-23J 

20-51 
20150 

'       -Tn 
I      3    s 

I          -X3 
-  I  (i 

'      3f 

4-86 
4-8Gi 

I     lit 

77  lU 
77  llf 

27tV 
27-"- 

^'  lU 

Aug.     3... 
,.,    17.... 
„    31  .... 

25-23i 
25-31i 
25-31i 

20-50 
20-55 
20-55 

I       ■>  1  » 

'          -  10 

^     3t'b 

«      3t\ 
I      1-,% 
I      3if 

4-86 

4-831 

4-83i 

I  loi 

I      9i 

77  llf 
77  11 
77  Hi 

26i 

25tV 
24 

Sept.  14 .... 
„     28....: 

25-33i 
25-33i 

20-58 
20-58 

I      3i- 

— 

4-82! 

4-821 

1     lOf 

I    ici 

77  Hi 

77  Hi 

26l 
25i 

Oct.  1 2  .... 
„    2G  .... 

25-32i 
25-32i 

20-59 
20-59 

I      3i 

— 

4-821 
4-82i 

1    11  i 
I    1 1^ 

77  11 
77  llj 

26f 

27i 

Nov.   9  .... 
„    23.... 

25-3U 
25-33f 

20-59 
20'G0 

3tu 

— 

4-82i 

4-82^ 

1     lOp- 

I    ii|- 

78    - 
77  llf 

26i 
27J 

Pec.    7  .... 
„    21...: 

25-38i 
25-38J 

20-fi3 
20-62 

7          ->!•'> 

•      3f 

I      3M 

4-8-2-J 
4-81£ 

I    III 

1  iii 

77  Hi 

78  - 

27i 
26tV 

*  \A 

^ednesdcaj 

s  folio  win 

g.       t  Til 

ursdajs  fol 

lowing. 

:J:  Fridaj 

8  followin 

g- 

Vol.  LXL]  [Part  II. 

JOURNAL 

OF   THE   ROYAL   STATISTICAL   SOCIETY, 

JUNE,  1898. 


The  Collection  and  Utilisation-  of  Official  Statistics  hearing 
on  the  Extent  ayid  Effects  of  the  Industrial  Employment  of 
Women.     By  Clara  E.  Gullet,  'M.A. 

[Read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  15tli  March,  1S98. 
The  President,  The  Right  Hon.  Leoxaed  H.  Cocbtney,  il.P.,  in  the  Ch;iir.] 

Ant  attempt  to  measure  the  extent  of  tbc  industrial  employment 
of  women  must,  so  far  as  official  statistics  are  concerned,  be  based 
almost  exclusively  on  the  returns  of  occupations  obtained  every  ten 
years  by  tbe  Census  Office.  The  approach  not  only  of  a  new- 
census,  but  of  the  first  centenary  of  the  English  Census,  makes 
it  desirable  to  overhaul  this  statistical  material  -with  greater 
attention  to  its  defects  than  can  be  given  on  its  publication,  when 
naturally  the  value  of  the  information  supplied  to  us  is  more 
obvious  than  the  absence  of  facts  which  might  be,  but  never  have 
been  given  us. 

It  is,  however,  not  only  in  order  to  secure  reforms  in  methods 
of  collecting  and  using  statistical  data  that  a  critical  examination 
of  the  census  returns  is  required ;  every  would-be  reformer  has 
to  be  on  guard  against  the  encroachments  of  other  reformers,  and 
.so  much  is  this  the  case  with  the  census,  that  it  would  hardly  be 
unfair  to  insist  that  any  change  proposed  to  be  made  by  the  census 
authorities  involving  the  loss  of  any  information  hitherto 
supplied  by  them,  should  only  be  allowed  after  due  notice  to  the 
nation,  and  after  consideration  of  objections  lodged  against  such 
action. 

In  examining  the  census  statistics  of  the  employment  of  women, 
this  side  of  the  question  is  especially  worthy  of  attention.  I 
venture  to  think  that  in  this  branch  at  least  the  census  authorities, 
unlike  most  compilers  of  statistics,  unduly  depreciate  the  value  of 
the  returns  published  by  them,  and  that  because  in  some  respects 
the  returns  for  women  are  notoriously  more  inaccurate  than  those 
for  men,  they  are  inclined  to  assume  that  this  greater  defectiveness 
must  be  even  more  pronounced  in  the  sections  in  which  the  returns 
for  men  are  admittedly  weak. 
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In  this  connection,  therefore,  it  may  be  useful  to-consider  how 
far,  if  at  all,  the  returnr?  for  women  with  regard  to 

(1.)  Age, 

(2.)  Occupation, 

(3.)  Employers  and  Employed, 

are  misleading,  bearing  in  mind  that  returns  may  be  positively 
defective  but  relatively  correct. 

(I.)  Age. — The  inaccuracy  in  the  age  returns  of  women  is 
illustrated  in  the  Census  Report  by  the  following  table,  showing  the 
exaggerated  numbers  returned  as  being  of  20  and  under  25  years 
of  aofe  : — 


Col.  ... 

Date 
of  Census. 

1 

Girls  enumerated 
as  10  and  under 
15  Years  of  Age 
at  eacli  Census 

2 

■Women 

enumerated 

as  20  and  under  25 

Years  of  Age, 

Ten  Years  later. 

3 

Calculated  Survivors 

of  the 

Girls  in  Col.  1, 

Ten  Years  later, 

on  the  basis 

of  the  last,  English 

Life  Table. 

4 

Excess  per  Cent. 

of  the 

Enumerated  over 

Calculated  Siirvi\ors 

iu  Col.  3. 

1841  

851,736 

919,362 

1,045,287 

1,203,469 

1,398,101 

871.152 

969,283 

1,052,843 

1,215,872 

1,399,066 

812,408 

905,526 

997,022 

1,147,900 

1,333,445 

'51  

7'o 

'61  

5-6 
5'9 
4' 9 

'71  

'81  

Whether  the  life  table  be  correct  or  not,  mis-statement  of  age 
at  one  or  other  of  the  age  periods  is  obvious,  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  more  returned  as  between  20  and  25  than  were  actually  living 
ten  years  before  between  10  and  15  years  of  age. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  the  Census  Report,  and  shown  in  the  above 
table,  that  the  error  is  diminishing;  the  question  of  whether  it 
has  been  transferred  to  a  later  age  period  is  not  considered.  In- 
correct retui'ns  of  this  kind  are  all  the  more  mischievous,  that 
greater  truthfulness  in  the  next  census  results  in  greater  relative 
error.  The  error  is  lessened  by  treating  age  returns  in  decennial 
groups.  But  it  is  not  usually  sufficiently  emphasised  that  this 
age  error  does  not  affect  all  classes  of  retui^ns  equally. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  women  directly  fill  in  their  own 
census  returns ;  iu  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  are  filled  in  by 
their  fathers  or  husbands  or  employers.  The  only  reason  for  mis- 
statement of  the  ages  of  children  by  their  fathers  is  the  desire  to 
escape  the  operation  of  the  Education  Acts  and  the  Factory  Acts, 
and  would  probably  affect  the  returns  for  boys  and  girls  about 
equally.  The  age  limits,  however,  fortunately  from  a  statistical 
point  of  view,  allow  of  some  misstatement  of  age  -without  any 
error  in  the  quinquennial  grouping  of  age,  although  error  would 
occur  where  the  ao-es  of  the  elder  children  had  to  be  raised  to 
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leave  room  for  the  younger  ones  above  the  prescribed  age  limit. 
Such  misstatement  would  affect  districts  in  which  half-timers 
were  much  in  request.  The  attemps  to  evade  the  Factory  Acts  in 
this  respect  are  much  rarer  now  than  twenty  or  thirty  years  ao-o. 

The  age  returns  of  wives  would  often  be  incorrect  in  cases 
where  the  wife  was  much  older  than  the  husband.  But  in  working 
class  circles,  where  comparatively  early  marriages  are  common, 
little  importance  is  attached  to  a  few  years'  difference  on  either 
side,  and  I  doubt  whether  there  is  much  objection  to  give  the 
correct  age. 

The  returns  filled  in  by  employers  will  be  much  less  accurate. 
Domestic  servants  and  shop  assistants  are  the  groups  whose  age 
returns  will  probably  be  the  most  inaccurate.  The  child  of  14 
will  be  called  15,  and  the  girl  of  19  will  call  herself  20,  and  both 
will  appear  in  their  wrong  quinquennial  groups.  Both  domestic 
servants  and  shop  assistants  have  an  interest  in  not  seeming  to  be 
middle  aged.  But  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  middle  age  change. 
The  class  of  persons  who,  twenty  years  ago,  were  afi-aid  of  admit- 
ting themselves  to  be  25  years  of  age,  would  probably  at  the 
present  time  be  content  with  remaining  under  .30,  and  this  exten- 
sion in  the  period  of  youth  is  probably  the  principal  explanation 
of  the  diminution  of  error  in  the  returns  shown  in  the  preceding 
table. 

The  greatest  age  error  will  probably  be  found  in  the  returns  of 
a  not  very  impoi-tant  class,  namely,  middle  class  unmaiTied  women 
in  boarding  houses  and  hotels,  where  the  form  is  filled  in  by  the 
proprietor. 

With  the  exception  of  domestic  servants,  therefore,  I  doubt 
whether  the  age  returns  of  any  large  section  of  wage  earniug 
women  are  to  any  great  extent  vitiated  by  wilful  misstatement. 

(2.)  "  The  most  laborious,  the  most  costly,  and,  after  all, 
perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  census,  is  that  which  is 
concerned  with  the  occupations  of  the  people."  This  is  the  opinion 
expressed  in  the  Census  Report  for  1881,  and  so  far  as  the  classifi- 
cation of  men's  occupations  is  concerned  it  is  no  doubt  true.  The 
difiBculties  in  the  way  of  correct  classification  of  men's  occupations 
under  the  349  headings  given  in  the  Census  Report  are  insuper- 
able. If  the  occupation  of  every  man  and  boy  were  given  quite 
correctly  and  definitely  in  the  schedules,  it  would  still  be  no  easy 
task  to  draw  the  line  that  separates  group  from  group.  The 
classification  of  women's  occupations  is  simplicity  itself  in  com- 
parison. Of  the  occupied  women  and  girls,  28  out  of  every  34  are 
grouped  under  one  or  other  of  eighteen  headings,  and  there  is  very 
little  doubt  as  to  the  groups  to  which  each  should  be  assigned ; 
the  other  6  are  distributed  among  the  remainiug   331  headings, 

q2 
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none  of  them  including  so  many  as  i  per  cent,  of  women  and  girls 
occupied.  Half  the  occupied  women  and  girls  are  grouped  under 
three  headings.  Although  the  system  of  classification  of  women's 
occupations  might  in  some  respects  be  improved,  it  introduces 
little  error  into  the  result,  a  statement  which  could  not  safely  be 
made  with  regard  to  the  classification  of  men's  occupations. 

Whether  any  considerable  error  is  to  be  found  in  the  women's 
occupation  returns  through  misstatement,  may  perhaps  be  decided 
by  a  study  of  the  tables  of  occupations  of  women  and  girls  given 
in  the  appendix,  for  the  years  1851,  1861, 1871,  1881,  and  1891,  the 
section  showing  the  increase  or  decrease  relatively  to  the  female 
population  above  10  years  of  age  being  the  most  important. 

In  the  summary  of  these  returns  given  below,  a  great  increase 
in  the  employment  of  women  in  18G1  is  apparent,  and  a  still 
greater  decrease  in  1881  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  merely  by 
the  exclusion  of  women  returned  as  "  I'etii'ed." 


Table  shoicing  for  England  and  Wales  the  Number  of  Women  and  Girls 
Occupied  per  io,ooo  Living  at  each  Age-Period. 


Year. 

10* 

and  under 

15. 

15         '          25 

and  under         and  under 

25.                45. 

45 

and  under 
65. 

65 

and 
Upwards. 

10 

Years*  and 

L'pwarc's. 

1851.... 
'61.... 
'71.... 
'81.... 
'91.... 

2.148 
2,146 
2,120 
1,506 
1,626 

5,G52             3,078 
5  936            3,168 
6,123             3,155 
«,214t          2,900t 
6,336            2,960 

2,639 
2.795 
2,927 

2,608t 
2,497 

2,250 
2,520 
2,593 

l,82St 
1,598 

3,466 

3,608 

3.658 

3,405t 

3,442 

Incre 

oise  of  Women  and  Girls  Occupied 
at  each  Age-Period  on  Previou 

per  io,ooo  . 
s  Decade. 

Living 

ISGl.... 
'71.... 
'81.... 
'91.... 

_        o 

-  o~o 

-  6U 
+   120 

+    281 
+    187 
+     91t 
+    122 

+     90 

-  '13 

-  2J.5t 
+     60 

+    156 
+    132 

-  319\ 

-  Ill 

+   270 
+     73 

-  76ot 

-  230 

+    1J2 
+      50 
-    25S\ 
+     37 

Tl 

^omen  and  Girls  returned  as  Retir 
at  each  Age-Period. 

30?,  ^9er  io,o 

00, 

1831... 

5                 23 

100 

470 

60 

*  Children  under  10  years  returned  as  occupied  are  included  liere. 

t  In  1881  persons  returned  as  "retired"  from  specified  occupations  were 
no  longer  included  as  hitherto  among  the  occupied,  but  there  is  no  means  of 
estimating  what  proportion  of  the  decline  was  due  to  this  change  in  classification, 
other  than  that  afforded  by  the  returns  of  those  "retired"  giren  in  the  1891 
census. 
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Dealing  "with  tlie  1861  returns  first  at  tlie  different  age-periods, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of  indoor  domestic  servants 
increased  at  every  age-period.  At  the  same  time,  however,  there 
is  a  diminution  of  "inn  and  hotel"  servants,  and  of  agricultural 
or  farm,  servants.  Between  15  and  25  the  increase  of  domestic 
servants  is  greater  than  the  decrease  of  inn  and  farm  servants  ; 
between  25  and  45  the  increase  in  domestic  servants  is  less  than 
the  decrease  in  these  two  branches  ;  after  45  it  is  greater.  In 
every  io,coo  women  and  girls  above  10  years  of  age,  155  more 
were  returned  as  indoor  domestic  servants  in  1861  as  compared, 
with  1851,  and  1 18  less  as  inn  or  farm  servants. 

The  decline  amongst  the  inn  servants  must  have  been  largely 
due  to  the  greater  use  of  railways,  the  period  between  1851  and 
1861  being  the  one  when  the  change  from  the  old  system  to  the 
new  was  most  keenly  felt.  Bat  this  period  saw  also  another  great 
change,  viz.,  the  change  in  the  woollen  trades  brought  about  by 
the  use  of  the  power  loom  and  the  breakdown  of  the  domestic 
system  of  weaving.  In  1850,  according  to  the  Factory  Returns, 
there  were  only  9,170  power  looms  in  woollen  factories  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  32,617  in  worsted  factories.  In  1856  there  wei'C 
13,726  power  looms  in  woollen  factories,  and  38,809  power  looms 
iu  worsted  factories.  In  1861-62  there  were  20,344  power  looms 
in  woollen  factories,  and  42,968  power  looms  in  worsted  factories. 
The  effect  of  the  change  as  shown  in  the  census  returns  is  an 
increased  employment  of  women  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  45,  and  a  decrease  in  employment  at  other  age-periods  in  the 
woollen  industry,  and  a  decrease  at  every  age-period  in  the  worsted, 
industi'y.  The  diminution  iu  the  woollen  trade  is  however  by  no 
means  accurately  measured  by  the  census  returns.  The  hand, 
loom  weaver  was  very  largely  dependent  on  the  help  of  his  wife 
and  children ;  and  the  wife  who  assisted  her  husband  frequently 
did  not  return  herself  as  occupied.  The  number  of  women  occupied, 
was  therefoi-e  considei-ably  understated  in  1851.  With  the  decay 
of  the  domestic  system  came  the  necessity  for  the  wife  to  become  a 
wage  earner  working  for  other  employers  than  her  husband,  and 
in  this  capacity  her  occupation  was  much  more  likely  to  be  entered 
in  the  census  return. 

The  increase  in  the  employment  of  women  shown  in  the  1861 
returns  is  probably  therefore  partly  due  to  under  statement  in  1851, 
but  also  very  largel}"  to  the  impetus  given  to  trade  by  the  adoption 
of  free  trade,  the  opening  up  of  railroads,  and  the  development  of 
the  factory  system,  resulting  in  a  more  effective  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  nation  to  be  washed,  clothed,  taught,  and  served. 

In  1871  the  proportion  of  employed  women  and  girls  between 
15    and   25    year.5   of   age    increased,    but    between    25    and    45 
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diminished  very  sligbtlj.  The  event  of  the  period  1861-71  was 
the  introduction  of  the  sewing  machine  into  common  use.  If  we 
look  at  the  table  of  occupations  for  the  age-period  15  to  25,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  proportion  of  domestic  servants  again 
shows  an  increase  ;  the  cotton  industry  shows  a  decrease,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  during  the  Cotton  Famine  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period,  many  girls  withdrew  from  the  trade  and  went  into  domestic 
service.  Dressmaking,  plain  needlework,  and  boot  and  shoe 
making  appear  to  bave  diminished,  but  the  "machinist,  undefined," 
shows  a  large  increase,  although  not  equal  numerically  to  the 
decrease  in  these  three  branches.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
whenever  work  can  be  done  by  hand  and  at  home,  a  large  number 
of  the  women  engaged  in  it  ai-e  merely  casual  workers.  This  was 
the  case  in  these  trades,  and  these  casual  workers  could  not 
compete  with  the  machinists  who,  being  engaged  on  a  machine 
involving  outlay  of  capital,  would  from  the  first  be  expected  to 
give  regular  work.  The  younger  women  naturally  took  to  the 
machine  more  readily.  Many  of  the  older  women  returned  as 
occupied,  would  perhaps  have  been  more  correctly  described  as 
"  wanting  work." 

The  decline  in  agricultural  service  continued,  and  the  decay  of 
the  silk  industry  became  more  marked  in  consequence  of  the 
repeal  of  the  silk  duties  in  1860. 

For  the  decline  in  the  proportion  engaged  in  "  washing  and 
bathing  service,"  which  appears  at  every  age-period  in  this 
census,  I  have  no  trustworthy  explanation  to  offer.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  between  1851  and  1871  there  was  an 
unusual  supply  of  domestic  servants,  probably  due  to  the  diminish- 
ing facilities  for  earning  money  at  home,  and  it  may  be  therefore 
that  washing  was  done  at  home  without  so  much  outside  assistance 
as  before.  The  decline  in  the  two  subsequent  decades  is  explained 
by  the  figures,  which  show  that  young  women  between  15  and  25 
working  fu.ll  time  in  steam  and  other  large  laundries,  displaced  the 
elderly  and  casual  washerwoman. 

In  the  Census  Report  for  1871  the  increase  in  the  proportion 
returned  as  domestic  servants  is  ascribed  to  a  different  cause : 
"  Wives  and  daughters  at  home  do  now  less  domestic  work  than 
"  their  predecessors,  hence  the  excessive  demand  for  female 
"  servants  and  the  consequent  rise  of  wages."  To  form  any 
judgment  between  the  correctness  of  this  view,  that  increased 
demand  raised  wages  and  therefore  increased  supply,  and  the  one 
that  I  have  put  forward,  that  diminished  opportunities  for  re- 
munerative or  economical  work  at  home  resulted  in  a  larger  number 
of  young  women  going  into  domestic  service,  particulars  are 
necessary  that  at  present  are   not    forthcoming.     One  point  on 
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which  it  would  be  most  instructive  to  have  accurate  information 
is  the  wages  question :  did  the  wages  of  domestic  servants  rise, 
fall,  or  remain  stationary  daring  the  period  1851  to  1871  ?  If  they 
rose  continuously  the  view  expressed  in  the  Census  Report  is  no 
doubt  correct.  If  they  remained  stationary,  presumably  both 
causes,  gi-eater  wealth  among  the  upper  classes,  fewer  opportunities 
for  home  work  in  the  working  classes,  were  operating.  My  own 
belief  is  that  if  at  any  period  in  this  century  mistresses  have 
admitted  a  full  in  the  wages  of  domestic  servants,  such  an  admis- 
sion must  be  looked  for  in  the  records  of  this  period  1851-71. 

The  return.s  for  1881  are  what  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to 
call  startling :  making  all  allowance  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
"  retired  "  from  business,  it  is  obvious  that  at  every  age-period 
excc])t  the  period  15 — 25  there  was  a  marked  decline  in  the 
employment  of  women. 

The  operation  of  the  Education  Act  is  of  course  the  explanation 
of  the  great  decline  in  the  number  of  children  returned  as  occupied. 
The  extended  use  of  the  sewing  machine  run  by  steam  power  in 
the  factory,  and  the  demand  for  girls  to  be  trained  as  elementary 
teachers,  are  responsible  for  the  greater  part  of  the  increased 
employment  of  women  and  girls  between  15 — 25,  and  for  much  of 
the  decline  of  employment  of  elderly  women.  But  the  decline  in 
domestic  service  is  even  more  marked  at  the  later  age-periods  than 
between  15  and  25.  The  casual  washerwoman  and  needlewoman, 
and  the  uneducated  teacher  found  their  occupation  gone,  but  a 
smaller  proportion  of  young  women  entered  domestic  service  ;  their 
places  were  not  taken  by  the  older  women,  the  pi'oportion  at  every 
age-period  above  25  being  less  than  that  in  1851 ;  more  were 
returned  as  charwomen  and  nurses,  but  the  increase  here  is  slight 
compared  with  the  decrease  under  domestic  service. 

The  changes  in  1891  have  been  dealt  with  rather  fully  in  the 
Labour  Department  report  on  the  statistics  of  employment  of 
women  and  gii'ls,  and  therefore  need  not  be  discussed  here. 
Passing  the  whole  period  1851-91  under  review,  we  find  that  the 
proportion  of  women  and  girls  under  25  returned  as  in-door 
domestic  servants  increased  until  1871,  and  declined  in  1881  and 
1891 ;  at  the  age-periods  over  25  there  was  an  increase  at  every 
census  except  in  1881.  It  must  be  I'emembered  that  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  returned  themselves  as  "retired,"  would 
probably  have  been  domestic  servants ;  but  even  if  they  had  all 
been  domestic  servants,  the  decline  would  not  be  explained. 

In  the  clothing  trades  there  has  been  increased  employment  for 
women  working  full  time  in  the  factory  and  vrorkshop  ;  the  plain 
needleworker  is  being  eliminated. 

The  cotton  trade  since  1861  has  employed  a  diminishing  pro- 
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portion  of  the  female  population  above  10,  and  the  woollen  and* 
worsted  trades  a  smaller  proportion  since  1871.  The  fiilk  trade- 
has  steadily  declined  numerically  as  well  as  proportionally. 

The  proportion  engaged  in  farm  and  agricultural  woi'k  has 
fallen  from  207  per  10,000  women  and  girls  above  10  years  of  age- 
in  1851,  to  21  per  10,000  in  1891. 

The  decline  in  inn  service  shown  in  1861,  and  here  attributed 
to  the  discontinuance  of  stage  coach  travelling,  was  only  tempo- 
rary. Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  waitress  at  the  restaurant  is  included 
under  this  heading,  and  with  the  growth  of  towns  and  the  separa- 
tion of  the  home  from  the  place  of  business,  there  has  been  a  great 
iucrease  in  the  demand  for  this  class  of  service.  The  professional 
lodging  house  keeper  is  also  more  in  demand. 

"While  admitting  that  the  census  in  many  cases  affords  a  very 
rough  measure  of  the  extent  of  the  employment  of  women,  the 
examination  of  these  tables  convinces  me  that  the  changes  in 
their  employment  are  correctly  indicated,  and  that  tendencies- 
which  might  otherwise  have  passed  unnoticed  are  brought  to  light 
by  its  means. 

(3.)  Employers  and  Employed. — In  the  report  for  1891  the 
census  authorities  conclude  their  criticisms  of  this  I'eturn  as- 
follows  : — "  Although,  therefore,  we  have  not  considered  ourselves 
"  justified,  after  the  instructions  given  to  us  by  the  Local  Govern- 
"  ment  Board,  altogether  to  discard  the  statements  as  to  employers^ 
"  and  employed  from  the  census  volumes,  we  hold  them  to  be 
"  excessively  untrustworthy,  and  shall  make  no  use  whatsoever  of" 
"  them  in  our  i-emarks." 

The  applicability  of  this  statement  to  the  returns  of  men's- 
occupations  I  need  not  consider,  but  there  is  a  reason  for  not 
allowing  it  to  pass  unchallenged  so  far  as  concerns  the  returns  of 
women's  occupations.  Except  by  a  return  of  this  kind  we  have 
no  means  at  all  of  judging  of  the  numbers  of  women  and  girls 
likely  to  be  affected  by  protective  legislation,  or  of  estimating  the- 
success  of  the  Factory  Department  in  covering  the  area  actually 
under  the  operation  of  the  Factory  Acts.  At  the  present  moment 
no  one  outside  the  Home  Office,  and  in  1895  no  one  inside  it,  could 
possibly  do  more  than  guess  at  the  number  of  laundresses  who- 
would  come  under  the  Act  of  that  year,  and  the  number  whc^ 
would  escape  its  provisions  by  being  neither  employer  nor  employed, 
nor  does  the  census  give  us  any  returns  on  the  subject,  correct  or 
otherwise. 

In  Table  II  of  the  appendix  the  returns  of  women  and  girls 
employed  in  1895  in  factories  and  workshops  in  the  more- 
important  trades,  are  placed  side  by  side  with  the  corresponding 
census  returns  for  1891.     In  the  cotton,  woollen  and  worsted,  and 
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glass  and  earthenware  trades  there  ai'e  no  great  discrepahCi^^reat 
could  not  be  sufficiently  explained  by  changes  in  the  trade  between 
1891  and   1895,  and   by  the  inclusion   in   the    census  returns  of 
persons  returned  as  occupied  but  not  actually  employed. 

In  the  other  branches  there  is  great  discrepancy,  and  we  must 
look  at  the  returns  of  emploj-ers  and  employed  for  explanation. 

The  only  industries  in  which  any  considerable  number  of 
women  are  returned  as  employers,  are  those  in  which  it  is  well 
known  a  large  number  of  women  are  employers.  In  the  factory 
industries  but  few  are  returned,  and  these  would  in  several  cases 
be  widows  owning  the  business  bequeathed  to  them,  and  employ- 
ing others  to  manage  it  for  them.  The  number  of  women  returned 
as  employers  in  tailoring,  and  hat  and  cap  making,  does  not 
appear  excessive,  when  it  is  remembei'ed  tbat  in  branches  of  these 
trades  women  are  frequently  sub-contractors,  and  shops  for  the 
sale  of  the  goods  are  included. 

The  really  important  section  is  that  relating  to  the  numbers 
engaged  in  the  dressmaking,  millinery,  mantle  and  corset  making 
trades.  The  census  returns  give  us  three  times  as  many  returned 
as  occupied  in  these  trades  as  the  factory  returns  give  as 
employed  in  factories  and  workshops.  Has  the  Factory  Depart- 
ment therefore  completely  failed  to  find  the  employers  in  these 
trades  ?  The  returns  of  employers  and  employed  show  con- 
clusively that  there  has  been  no  such  failure,  but  at  the  same 
time  show  the  need  for  a  clearer  definition  of  the  term  "  eni- 
"  ployed."  The  number  returned  under  this  heading,  after  the 
137,000  working  on  their  own  account,  and  the  34,000  who  made  no 
statement,  have  been  removed  from  the  total,  is  still  89,000  above 
the  numbers  in  the  factory  return.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the 
number  of  employers  corresponds  very  fairly  with  the  number  of 
establishments  under  inspection.  The  census  of  1891  has  1,041 
men,  and  21.918  women  returned  as  employers  in  these  trades, 
22,959  in  all;  and  the  factory  return  for  1895  includes  175 
factories,  20,765  workshops  from  which  retiirns  were  received, 
and  539  from  which  returns  had  not  come  back,  21,479  establish- 
ments in  all.  The  average  number  of  women  and  girls  in  the 
factory  return  is  about  6  to  every  establishment  under  inspection. 
The  proportion  of  "  employed"  women  and  girls  in  the  census  is 
about  10  to  every  employer.  If  the  census  returns  were  exact,  this 
would  mean  that  the  Factory  Department  had  routed  out  the  small 
workshops  and  passed  over  the  large  ones.  That  there  are  still 
2,000  or  3,000  workshops  in  these  trades  which  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  inspector  is  probable,  but  the  total  number  employed 
in  such  workshops  would  be  small,  and  would  leave  over  70,000 
"  employed  "  women  and  girls  to  be  accounted  for. 
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■port'"  explanation  is  simple  enoagh.  Persons  working  at  their 
own  homes  on  work  given  out  to  them  have  returned  themselves 
as  employed.  Others  in  the  same  position  have  returned  themselves 
as  working  on  their  own  account.  Dressmakers  working  by  the 
day  at  private  houses  would  return  themselves  as  employed  also, 
although  they  would  not  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
factory  inspector.  The  same  explanation  accounts  for  the  excess 
in  the  census  returns  under  the  tailoring  and  shirt  and  linen 
collar  sections. 

If  thei-e  is  eri-or  in  the  returns  of  women  as  employers,  it  would 
seem  to  be  on  the  side  of  under  statement,  not  over  statement  as 
in  the  case  of  men. 

On  the  whole  therefore  the  returns  of  the  occupations  of 
women  seem  to  me  more  accurate  as  presented  to  us  in  the  census 
reports  than  the  corresponding  returns  for  men,  and  to  justify  a 
request  that  the  census  authorities  should  make  more  use  of  the 
materials  in  their  possession  than  they  at  present  do. 

The  very  important  question  of  better  classification  is  one  that 
I  cannot  refrain  from  discussing,  although  all  criticism  offered  in 
ignorance  of  the  technicalities  of  compilation  must  be  very  wide 
of  the  mark.  The  difficulties  of  tabulation  may  be  an  insuperable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  obtaining  guidance  as  to  the  possible  effects 
of  some  legislative  measure.  It  is  apparently  less  expensive  to 
pass  an  Act  and  find  by  experience  who  come  under  its  operations, 
than  to  collect  and  present  statistics  in  such  a  form  that  the 
probable  numbers  affected  may  be  estimated  beforehand. 

The  principles  on  which  classification  should  be  fi-amed  must 
of  course  depend  on  the  objects  of  special  inquiry  into  women's 
employments.  Although  returns  of  women's  employment  are 
useful  and  necessary  in  any  attempt  to  measure  changes  in  trade, 
this  purpose  is  the  least  important  of  those  which  .such  returns 
might  serve.  The  conditions  under  which  women  work  are  perhaps 
what  we  need  to  know  most.  And  changes  in  the  employment  of 
married  women,  and  more  especially  of  married  women  in  factories, 
if  recorded  statistically,  may  throw  much  light  on  the  general 
social  progress  of  the  nation. 

Women  working  for  wages  may  be : — 

(1.)  Living  and  working  in  their  own  homes  or  lodgings  for 
an  outside  employer. 

(2.)  Living  in  their  own  homes  or  lodgings,  and  working  on 
the  premises  of  an  employer. 

(3.)  Living  on  premises  provided  by  an  employer,  and  working 
in  shops  or  workrooms  of  the  employer. 

(4.)  Living  in  the  home  of  an  employer,  and  working  in  the 
home  of  the  employer. 
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All  I'lrislation  mnst  or  outjht   to  take  into  aocount   the  great 
differences  in  tiio  eircnmstances  under  which  these  classes  work; 
rnd  I  saggest  that  so   far  as  possible  the  census  classification 
should  be  adapted  to  triving  information  on  these  points.     Thus, 
waitresses  in  ten  rooms  or  refreshment  rooms  of  hotels,  who  go 
homo  when   their  work  is   done    should  not   be  gi-onped    indis- 
criminately with  hotel  servants  and  barmaids  who  sleep  on  their 
employers'  premises.     It  is  quite  easy  to  gather  from  the  census 
schedule    to  which    class    the  worker  bilojigs    with  nnpi-oximato 
accuracy.     The  division  of  laundresses  into  the  different  groups 
to  which  they  belonir  could   bo  effected  by  an   instruction  that 
tii<-<r  workintr  by  t!  -•  or  in  the  1  "  |»rivato 

per.'-ons  should  l)o  li-  :ig  on  their  ov.  iit. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  a  demand  for  legislation  aa  to 
the  hours  of  s'  ' -,  but  the  census   offers  littlo  aid  to 

anvone  who  wi-  .   how  mnny   p'^-r-'*!''^  rnnio    ihhI'T  this 

designation. 

Greater  snbdivision  would  oi    ..^.1-.    ...li...... ,  ..   _,,..;..    .  .^ 

ment  of  doubt  as  to  the  assignment  of  particular  cases  to  one  or 
other  of  the  smaller  groups,  but  :  the  parts  together  make 

np  the  whole  given  in  prcvioUh  :cports,  no  error  i>  intro- 
duced, and  some  idea  of  relative  proportions  is  obtaine  ' 

But  the  gT'  <>f  the  census  is  the  nbhcnce  <jI   any 

attempt  to  clit-  ^  ly  the  returns  as  to  the  occupations 

of  mai-rietl  women.     In  1871  it  was  agreed  that  this  classification 
hliouKl    bo   made,  but  in   the  course  of   tabulation  the  ta.nk  was 
aliandonetl    as    too    diflicult — in    other    wf>r<l«».  n«»    not   worth    the 
trouble  and  expense. 

This  judgment  may  be  con-oct.     With  u  ...  ..  :  ■  obtaining  the 

opinion  of  the  Society  on  the  matter,  I  have  prepared  some  samples 
of  the  kind  of  information  which  might  l>e  furnished  on  this  head, 
and  the  use  to  which  it  might  be  put. 

In  the  Lalx)nr  Department  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  the 
Employm(  nt  of  "Women  and  Girl.'?,  it  was  shown  that  the  returns  for 
1801  pointed  to  a  diminution  in  the  employment  of  married  women 
and  widows  in  the  decade  1881-91.  The  figures  for  1S81  suggest 
a  similar  decline  between  1871  and  1881.  The  original  cause  and 
object  of  what  is  called  the  "  woman  movement  "  has  been  much 
misunderstood,  and  this  diminution  in  the  employment  of  women 
in  1881,  and  of  elderly  women  in  1891,  has  caused  some  surprise. 
Most  of  the  younger  generation  seem  to  think  that  women  have 
been  demanding  as  a  novelty  to  be  allowed  to  work.  The  move- 
ment really  received  its  impetus  from  the  recognition  that  a  large 
pi'oportion  of  women  had  at  some  time  or  other  to  try  to  earn 
money,  and  the  object  of  the  movement  was  to  obtain  for  women 
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training  and  admittance  to  remunerative  work  when  young, 
instead  of  leaving  them  to  enter  the  labour  market  as  elderly  and 
inefficient  beggars  for  work.  Altbongh  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  was  in  certain  branches  considerable  under  statement  of 
employment  of  women  in  1851,  the  census  report  for  that  3-ear 
contains  the  following  statement :  "  Thus,  Great  Britain  contained 
"  3,461,524  wives,  of  whom  830,141  (or  one  in  foii7-)  were  engaged 
"  in  some  extraneous  occupation ;  and  795,590  widows,  of  whom 
"  5°5'93^  (o^"  ^""^  i"  three)  were  referred  to  occupations  in  other 
"  classes."  The  occupied  wives  probably  included  wives  of  shop- 
keepers, who  were  separately  classified  in  that  year.  But  two- 
thirds  of  the  women  who  survived  their  husbands  were  definitely 
returned  as  trying  to  earn  money. 

The  connection  between  the  employment  of  women  and  infcint 
mortality  is  one  which  has  been  more  or  less  frequently  discussed 
in  this  Society,  and  it  is  from  the  discussion  on  Dr.  Jones's  paper 
on  "  The  Perils  and  Protection  of  Infant  Life  "  that  I  have  taken 
my  text.  During  that  discussion  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys  said  that 
"  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  female  occupation  upon  infant 
"  mortality — a  subject  of  which  the  importance  could  scarcely  be 
"  over  rated — he  thought  that  this  question  had  been  pre-judged 
"  without  sufficient  evidence.  It  was  well  known  that  the  infant 
"  death-rate  was  high  in  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  of 
"  Yorkshire,  Avhere  many  women  wei"e  employed  in  the  factoi'ies, 
'•  and  also  that  it  was  low  in  rural  districts,  where  there  was  much 
"  less  female  occupation.  He  was  quite  prepared  to  believe  that 
"  factoiy  emjDloyment  of  married  women  must  be  injurious  to  the 
"  health  of  their  children  ;  still,  statistics  did  not  entirely  support 
"  the  assertion  that  factory  employment  was  the  main  cause  of 
"  infant  mortality  in  Lancashire.  In  Durham  and  South  Wales, 
"  both  mining  districts,  where  females  were  consequently  not 
"  much  engaged  in  industrial  occupations,  the  infant  mortality 
"  was  higher  than  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Again,  the 
"  gi'adual  increase  in  the  number  of  premature  births  had  been 
"  attributed  to  the  increasing  emplo^'ment  of  women  ;  but  the 
"  death-rate  from  premature  births  was  higher  in  N"oi"folk  and 
"  Suffolk  than  in  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
"  where  the  industrial  employment  of  women  had  reached  its 
"  highest  development:  37  to  43  per  cent,  of  the  women  in  the 
"  two  latter  counties  were  engaged  in  some  occupation,  against 
"  only  20  per  cent,  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Of  course  it  was 
"  impossible  to  say  that  pi"emature  births  and  the  emplo^^ment  of 
"  females  were  7iot  connected,  but  the  question  required  fuller  and 
"  more  careful  investigation.  His  own  inquiries  led  him  to  the 
"  belief  that  overcrowding  and  other  general  insanitary  conditions. 
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*'  had  a  mucli  greater  influence  on  the  rate  of  infant  mortality 
"  than  female  cecnpation.  and  he  hoped  that  some  reliable  statistics 
*■'•  might  shortly  be  prepared  in  order  to  throw  more  light  on  this 
*'  important  question." 

The  table  quoted  by  Dr.  Jones  as  indicating  that  "  an  associa- 
*'  tion  exists  between  the  general  employment  of  women  in 
"  industrial  occupations  and  a  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  "  was 
as  follows : — 

ExGLAXD.     Groups  of  Toivns,  1871-80. 


Groups  of  Towns. 


Population 


1.  Over  (5  per  cent,  •n-omen  workers  i     2,645,357 


2.  IC-15 

3.  Less  than  10  per  cent.     ,, 


Rate  of  Infant 
Mortalitv. 


Iiiarriia'i 
Death-Rate. 

37 


It  is  not  clear  whether  the  term  "  per  cent,  women  workers  " 
means  percentage  of  women  above  a  certain  age  who  were  occupied, 
or  percentage  of  total  female  population  who  were  occupied.  So 
also  it  is  not  stated  whether  the  census  of  1871  or  that  for  18S1 
was  used  in  calculating  the  percentage  of  women  employed. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  analysing  this  table  I  have  worked  out  one 
based  on  the  percentage  of  the  female  population  above  10  years 
returned  as  occupied  in  1891,  and  have  calculated  the  infant 
mortality  for  the  five  years  1889-93  of  the  twenty- seven 
large  towns  for  which  (together  with  London)  returns  Avere 
published. 

It  will  be  seen  here  that  when  the  infant  mortality  is  calculated 
for  the  towns  collectively  the  correspondence  is  almost  unbroken ; 
but  that  when  each  town  is  treated  as  of  equal  importance  and 
the  mean  of  the  rates  taken,  the  sequence  is  disturbed.  The 
element  of  evils  prevalent  in  very  large  towns  is  introduced  in 
the  first  case  and  combined  with  employment.  On  the  whole, 
however,  in  both  cases  there  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  corre- 
spondence between  employment  of  women  and  girls  and  infant 
nioi'tality. 

But  is  this  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect  ?  When  it  is 
remembered  that  no  account  is  here  taken  of  kind  of  employ- 
ment or  conditions  of  work,  of  whether  the  majority  employed  are 
married  or  single,  well  paid  or  ill  paid,  we  may  well  hesitate  to 
come  to  such  a  conclusion  on  such  sliorht  evidence. 
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Table  shoiving  the  Rate  of  Infant  Mortality  for  the  Five  Tears  1889-93,  in 
T^oenty-Seven  Urban  Sanitary  Districts,  grouped  according  to  the  Percentage 
of  the  Female  Popidation  above  10  Years  of  Age  returned  as  Occupied 
in  1891. 


Percentage  of 
Fenuiles 

above  10  Years 
returned 

as  Occupied  in 
1891. 

Large  Towns. 

Births, 
1889-93. 

Deaths 

of  Infants 

under 

1  Year, 

1889-93. 

Deailis  of 

Infants 

in 

1,000  Birtlis, 

1889-93.* 

Mean  of  Rates 

of 

Infant  Mortality 

iu  tlie 

Different  Towns, 

1889-93. t 

60  and  upwards 
55  and  under  60 

Blackburn 

20,016 
19,274 

139,259 

26i,375 

61,479 
157,221 

161,689 

24,374 

4,137 
4,695 

25,232 

46,683 

11,071 

27,888 

28,355 
4,257 

207 
244 

181 

177 

180 
177 

175 
175 

207 

Preston 

244 
181 

171 

180 

50        „         55 
45         „         50 

40         „         45 
35         „         40 

Bradford,      Bolton,! 
Leicester,  Oldham,  1 
Halifax,        and  | 
Nottingham    J 

Manchester,     Hud-" 
dersfield,Brighton, 
Norwich,  Birming-  }■ 
ham,  Bristol,  and  | 
Salford      J 

Leeds 

30         „         35 
25         r,         30 
Under  25    

Plymouth,       Liver-") 
pool,  Derby,  Ports-  1 
mouth,  and  Birk-  [ 
enhead J 

Wolverhampton,"] 
Slieffield,        New-  1 
castle,    Hull,    and  f 
Cardiff. J 

Sunderland    

165 

175 
175 

*  In  this  column  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  each  group  of  towns  has  been 
given. 

t  In  this  column  the  mean  of  the  rates  of  infant  mortality  in  each  town  in  the 
group  has  been  given. 


In  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  tbat  tbere  is  another 
circumstance  wbicb  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  rates  of 
infant  mortality  than  the  industrial  employment  of  the  female 
population.  The  proportion  of  the  female  population  above 
10  years  of  age  returned  as  in-door  domestic  servants  is  the  basis 
of  classification  chosen. 

There  it  is  seen  that,  except  iu  the  third  group,  the  two  ways 
of  calculating  infant  mortality  come  to  much  the  same  thing, 
and  that  in  both  cases  the  lower  the  percentage  of  domestic 
sei-vants,  the  higher  the  rate  of  infant  mortality. 

Again,  if  in  the  previous  table  the  percentage  of  indoor 
domestic  servants  in  each  group  and  the  average  of  the  percentages 
of  each  town  of  the  group  be  given,  it  is  ,seen  that  the  correspon- 
dence between  the  infant  mortality  rates  and  the  percentages  of 
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domestic    seryants  is    more    complete   than   that  between    infant 
mortality  rates  and  the  percentages  of  women  and  girls  employed. 

Table  showing  the  Rate  of  Infant  Mortality  during  the  Five  Tears  1889-93,  in 
Twenty-Seven  Urban  Sanitary  Districts,  grouped  according  to  the  Percentage 
of  the  Female  Poptilation  returned  as  In-door  Domestic  Servants  in  1891. 


Percentage  of 

Females  above 

10  Years  retarned 

as 

In-door  Servants 

iu  1891. 


Large  Towns. 


11  or  12 


9  or  10 


13  and  upwards    Brighton,      Birken-  "I 
head,  and  Bristol   J 

Plymouth,  New- 
castle,Port8mouth, 
and  Cardiff 

Norwich,  Liverpool,") 
Derby,       Wolrer-  | 
hampton,        Hull,  |- 
Sunderland,      and 
Sheffield  J 


7  or  8 


Under  7 


;1 


Nottingham,    Man 
Chester,   Leicester 
Huddersfield,  Bir-  V 
mingham,  Salford,  | 
and  Leeds  J 

Preston,  Bradford, 
Blackburn, Bolton, 
Halifax,  Oldham 


Births, 

1S89-93. 


64,958 


92,679 


249,905 


319,852 


120,293 


Deaths 

of  Infants, 

1889-93. 


9;95i 


14.907 


45.569 


58,660 


23.251 


Deaths 
of  Infants 


1,000  Births, 
1889-93. 


153 


161 


182 


183 


193 


Mean  of  Rates 

of 
Infant  Mortality 

of  the 

Different  Towns, 

1889-93. 


160 


177 


193 


The  percentage  of  women  and  girls  returned  as  domestic 
servants  affords  the  best  measure  of  the  servant  keeping  class  in 
a  town,  and  these  tables  show  clearly  that  the  smaller  the  pro- 
portion of  this  class  in  a  town,  the  higher  the  rate  of  infant 
mortality.  There  is  a  connection  shown  between  small  means  and 
infant  mortality,  and  between  small  means  and  the  employment  of 
women,  but  the  latter  relationship  is  not  so  close  as  the  fonner, 
owing  mainly  to  the  migration  of  women  to  the  wealthier  districts 
as  domestic  servants. 

But  although  the  employment  of  women  and  girls  generally 
appears  to  a  great  extent  to  be  the  result  of  the  same  cause  as 
infant  mortality,  and  not  the  cause  of  it,  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
employment  of  married  women  is  at  the  root  of  the  differences  in 
infant  mortality  rates. 
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Table  shoiving  the  Hate  of  Infantile  Mortality  darinj  the  Five  Years  1889-93, 
and  the  Percentage  of  the  Female  Population  above  10  Years  of  Age  returned 
as  In-door  Domestic  Servants  in  1891,  in  Ttoenty-Seven  Urban  Sanitary  Districts, 
grouped  according  to  the  Percentage  of  the  Female  Population  above  10  Years 
of  Age  returned  as  Occupied  in  1891. 


Percentase  of 
Females 

above  10  Years 
returned 

as  Occiii)ied  in 
1891. 


Large  Towns. 


60  and  upwai'ds 
55  and  under  fiO 


Elaclvburn 

Preston  

Bradford,      Eolton, 

.  Leieester,  Oldham, 

Halifax,     and 

Nottingham    

Manchester,  Ilud- 
dcrsficld,Brio;hton, 
Norwich,  Birming- 
ham, Bristol,  and 
Salford    

Leeds 

Plymouth,  Liver- 
pool, Derby,  Ports- 
moutb,  and  Birk- 
enhead  

Wo  1 T  e  r  h  a  m  p  t  on, 
j  Sheffield,  New- 
j     castle,   Hull,    and 

Cardiff 

Under  25     '  Sunderland    


45 


40 


35 

30 


50 


42 


30 


Deaths  of 
Infants 

to  i,ooo 
Births, 

1SS9-D;?. 


207 
24 1 

181 


177 

180 

177 

175 

175 


Mean  of 
Kates  of 
Infant 
Mortality  in 
Towns, 
1889-93. 


;o7 

24+ 


i8o 

175 
175 


Percentage 

of  Females 

above  10 

returned  as 

In-door  Domestic 

Servants,  1891.* 


7 
11 

10 
10 


Mean  of 
Percentages 
of  Domestic 

Servants 
in  Town  3. t 


*  In  this  column  the  percentage  returned  as  domestic  servants  in  the  whole  group 
of  towns  is  given. 

t  In  this  column  the  mean  of  tlie  percentages  returned  as  domestic  servants  ia 
each  town  in  the  grovip  is  given. 


The  census  volumes  contain  no  separate  returns  of  employment 
of  married  women,  and  the  only  method  of  estimating  differences 
in  the  extent  to  wliicli  married  women  are  employed  is  that 
adopted  in  the  Labour  Department  Report,  of  comparing  the 
excess  of  occupied  women  over  unmai^ried  women  between  25  and 
45  years  of  age.  This  excess  gives  the  minimum  number  of 
max-ried  women  and  widows  employed  at  that  age-period,  and  the 
minimum  percentage  of  wives  and  widows  occupied  can  be 
obtained.  By  these  means  we  can  classify  towns  to  some  extent 
according  to  employment  of  married  women. 
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Table  shou'iatj  the  Rate  of  Infant  Mortality  for  the  Five  Years  1889-93,  in 
Tirenty-Seven  Urban  Sanitary  Districts,  grouped  according  to  the  Minimum 
Percentage  of  Wives  and  Widoirs  beticeen  25  a  no?  45  Years  of  Age  retu7'ned  as 
Occupied  in  1891. 


Towns  in  nli.tli  the  Perccntagt-  of 

Wives  and  \V  idows 

between  25  and  45  Years  of  Age  returned  as 

Occupied  was,  in  IbOl, 


Dtatlis 

of  Infants 

in  i.cxx} Births, 

1889-93. 


Mean  of  Rates 

of  Infant  Mortality 

in 

Different  Towns, 

1889-93. 


At  least 
47 
39 
25 
20 

15 


10 


Towns  i  n  ^ 
wliicli  un-  I 
married  were  ', 
in  excess  of  ( 
occupied! 
women    I 


Blackburn    '    20.016 

Preston    19,274 

Olilham  and  Leicester  j    46,062 
Nottingbam    and"!      ,.o  rv^i 

Bradford  /     ^^'^^^ 

Birmingliani,  Bolton,  1  | 

Salford,  and  Man-  i-   207,871 

cbest«r  J  , 

Norwich.  Bristol,"!  i 

HuddersGeld,  Hali-  [■   133,367 

fax,  Leeds J  i 

rortsnioutb,         PlyO  i 
mouth,        Wolver- I    ,.-,^,^^,1 
hanipton,       Derby,  f   ^-"^'"^"^ 
null,  aud  Cardiff.'..J 


Birkenhead,  Sunder- 1 
land,  and  Newcastle  J  | 


r3,623 


4.'37 

4.695 

9.035 

10,899 


38.3^0 


22,498 


^9.7-5 


10,438 


12,571 


207 
244 
196 1 

k83 
173  i 


184- 


.178 


.176 


171 


1 184 


■  168 


171 


Although  this  gives  no  uniformly  descending  series  when  5  is 
the  difference  selected  for  the  grouping,  when  lo  is  the  difference 
selected  we  have  such  a  scries.  And  it  is  curious  that  in  the 
former  case  the  alternates  give  two  uniformly  descending  series. 
On  the  other  hand  the  following  table  shows  that  this  minimum 
percentage  of  wives  and  widows  occupied  varies  inversely  with 
the  proportion  of  the  servant  keeping  classes,  even  when  the 
smaller  grouping  is  adopted. 

Obviously  both  the  real  percentage  of  married  and  wicowed 
women  occupied,  and  the  infant  mortality  in  working  class  districts, 
are  concealed  by  the  presence  of  a  servant  keeping  class.  But  in  so 
far  as  this  method  of  comparing  towns  with  regard  to  employment 
of  married  women  is  a  test,  it  lends  little  support  to  the  theory 
that  differences  in  the  extent  of  employment  of  married  women  in 
tov;ns  are  the  main  cause  of  the  differences  in  the  infant  mortality 
rates. 

^Married  women's  labour  may  be  carried  on  under  good  con- 
ditions or  bad  conditions  ;  it  may  be  well  paid  or  badly  paid ;  it 
may  be  carried  on  under  compulsion  or  by  choice.     It  may  be  the 
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labour  of  childless  women,  or  of  women  -\yitli  cliildren  whom  they 
are  supporting,  or  whom  they  choose  to  neglect.  That  the  results 
on  infant  life  should  be  the  same  according  to  numbers  of  occupied 
wives,  reo-ardless  of  any  question  of  the  proportion  in  which  these 
different  classes  exist  among  them,  would  be  suprising,  unless  it  be 
held  that  this  proportion  would  always  vary  directly  with  poverty. 
This  is  very  doubtful ;  and  nothing  in  the  preceding  tables  seems 
to  me  to  point  to  such  a  conclusion.  They  point  to  uniformity  of 
habits  of  life  in  the  servant  keeping  classes,  but  tell  us  nothing 
about  the  working  classes. 

7 able  showing  the  Rate  of  Infant  Mortality  during  the  Five  Years  1889-93,  and 
the  Percentaqe  of  the  Female  Population  above  10  Years  of  Age  returned  as  In-door 
Domestic  Servants  in  1891,  in  Twenty-Seven  Urban  Sanitary  Districts,  grouped 
according  to  the  Minimum  Percentage  of  Mt'ives  and  Widoifs  between  25  and  45 
Years  of  Age  returned  as  Occupied  in  1891. 


Towns  in  which  the  Percentage  of 

Deaths 
of  Infants 

Mean  of  Rates 
of 

Percentage  of 
Females  above 

Mean  of 
Percentages  of 

Wives  and  Widows 

Infant  Mortality 

10  returned  as 

In-door  Domestic 

between  25  and  45  Years  of  Age  returned  as 

in  ijOOO 
Birtlis, 

in  the 
Different  Towns, 

In-door  Domestic 
Servants, 

Servants  in  the 
Different  Towns, 

Occupied  was,  in  1891, 

1839-93. 

1889-93. 

1891. 

1891. 

At  least 

47 
39 
25 

Biticliburn 

207 

207 

5 

c; 

Preston 

244 

244 

6 

6 

Oldham  aud  Leicester 

196 

6 

6 

20 

Nottingliam  and\ 

17.S 

173 

7 

7 

Bradford j 

X  t  u 

15 

Birmingham,     Bol-1 

ton,    Salford,   and  V 

184 

185 

7 

7 

Manchester  J 

10 

Norwich,       Bristol,  ] 

Huddersfield,  V 

169 

167 

9 

8 

Halifax,  and  Leeds  J 

5 

Brighton,  Liverpool,  1 

184 

174 

11 

I '' 

and  Sheffield  J 

1 

Portsmouth,       Ply-~ 

mouth,      Wolver-  1 

166 

165 

11 

1 1 

hampton,     Derby,  f 

Hull,  and  Cardiff  _ 

Towns        in' 

wliich       un- 

Birkenhead,     Sun-  "1 

married  were 
iu   excess  of  ■ 

derlaad,  and  New-  > 

171 

I/I 

12 

12 

0  c  c  u  p  i  e  d  1 
women    J 

castle  J 

One  thing  only  is  clear,  that  to  find  out  the  causes  of  high 
rates  of  infant  mortality,  it  wdll  not  do  to  compare  town  with 
town.  Working  class  districts  with  low  rates  must  be  compared 
with  working  class  districts  with  high  i-ates,  and  districts  with 
hifh  rates  must  be  compared  with  each  other. 

To  do  this  we  must  pass  from  the  returns  for  the  large  urban 
sanitary  districts  to  the  returns  for  registration  sub-districts.     In 
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doing  so  I  Tvonld  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  tl;e  census 
gives  ns  some  details  of  the  occupations  of  women  and  girls  in 
London  and  sixty-one  urban  sanitary  districts,  but  as  the  infant 
mortality  returns  were  only  published  for  twenty-seven  of  these  until 
1892,  and  for  thirty-two  only  from  that  date,  the  occupation  returns 
cannot  be  used  in  this  connection.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  the  Registrar- General  gives  us  infant  mortality  rates  (or 
rather  the  material  from  which  the  rates  may  be  calculated)  of 
sub-registration  districts,  we  have  no  information  as  to  occupation 
in  these  sub-districts. 

It  was  necessary  therefore  in  order  to  arrive  at  any  kind  of 
conclusion  on  this  subject,  to  actually  count  the  number  of  married 
women  returned  as  occupied  in  certain,  sub-registration  districts ; 
facilities  for  doing  this  wei'e  readily  accorded  to  me,  but  lack  of 
time  has  prevented  me  from  obtaining  more  information  than 
suffices  to  show  that  high  rates  of  infant  mortality  are  to  be  found 
where  but  a  small  proportion  of  married  women  are  occupied, 
and  that  in  districts  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  mai-ried 
women  occupied,  the  infant  mortality  rates  vary  irregularly. 

Table  shoicing  Rates  of  Infant  Mo^'tality,  and  Percentage  of  Married 
Women  Occupied,  in  certain  Suh-Registration  Districts.^ 


Registration 
District. 

Sab-Registration 
District. 

Population 

of 

Sub-Districts, 

1891. 

Deaths 

of  Infants 

in  i.oco  Births, 

1&&9-93. 

Percentage  of 

Married  Women 

Occupied  in 

1S91. 

36,503 
15.057 
12,931 

4.924 
18,411 
11.432 
18,600 
19.238 

8,384 

266 
223 

220 
200 

193 
186 

177 
171 

133 

45-0 

Sunderland 

Liveri^ool    

Sunderland 

Dale  Street  

6-5 
177 

St.  George 

140 

Sheffield 

Preston    

South  Sheffield  

Walton-le-Dale 

Whitworth 

121 
32-7 

28-2 

W^ardle'n'orth 

26-7 

j»           

Blatchinworth    

23-4 

In  the  Preston  and  Rochdale  districts  it  will  be  noticed  that 
although  the  infant  mortality  rates  fall  with  the  percentages  of 
married  women  occupied,  they  are  not  in  the  sanje  prt)portion  as 
these  percentages,  nor  do  they  fall  proportionately. 

The  figures  for  Liverpool  and  Sunderland  suggest  a  far  worse 
state  of  things  than  those  for  Preston.  Whatever  may  be  the 
dangers  to  infant  life  in  a  district  where  neai'ly  half  the  married 

'  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  J.  E.  Craven  for  the  checking  of  the  tables  in  the 
Appendix  compiled  from  the  Census  Reports.  The  above  table  is  liable  to  some 
slight  error,  as  time  did  not  permit  of  a  second  counting,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Rochdale  figures. 

r2 
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women  are  full  time  workers  in  a  factory,  the  cliildren  of  indus- 
trious mothers  are  in  a  better  position  than  the  children  of  idle- 
women  of  irregular  habits.  If  the  infant  mortality  of  Preston  is; 
only  due  to  the  employment  of  married  women,  the  73  per  cent, 
of  infants  in  the  Trinity  district  who  survive  have  much  better 
chances  for  the  future  than  the  78  per  cent,  in  the  Liverjiool  Dale 
Street  district,  who  are  exi:)osed  to  the  dangers  of  a  poverty 
stricken  but  idle  or  casually  emploj^ed  community. 

But  although  if  the  employment  of  married  women  is  the 
main  cause  of  the  infant  mortality  in  Preston,  it  is  astonishing 
that  it  should  produce  so  little  effect  rather  than  so  much,  one 
question  must  present  itself  :  'why  is  the  infant  mortality  higher 
at  Preston  than  at  Blackburn  ?  Blackburn  has  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  women  and  girls  occupied,  a  higher  proportion  of  married 
women  and  widows  occupied,  and  a  lower  proportion  of  domestic 
sei'vants,  and  jei  it  has  a  lower  rate  of  infant  mortality.  The 
conditions  of  Preston  must  have  changed,  for  above  the  age  of  45 
the  proportion  of  women  occupied  in  1891  was  higher  in  Preston 
than  the  proportion  in  Blackburn.  Yet  although  Preston  seems 
to  have  made  progress  in  this  respect  as  compare!  with  Blackburn, 
nevertheless  the  infant  mortality  in  the  registration  district  of 
Preston  only  fell  from  212  during  1871-80  to  203  during  1881-90, 
whereas  the  infant  mortality  in  the  registration  district  of  Black- 
burn fell  from  191  during  1871-80  to  178  during  1881-90. 

In  so  far  as  the  very  round  about  methods  I  have  been  obliged 
to  adopt  throw  light  upon  the  facts,  they  all  go  to  confirm  Mr.  Noel 
Humphreys's  guarded  contention,  that  "statistics  do  not  entirely 
"  support  the  assertion  that  factory  employment  is  the  main  cause 
"  of  the  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  Lancashire."  Liverpool 
(registration  district),  with  the  highest  rate  of  infant  mortality,  has 
a  low  percentage  of  married  women  occupied ;  the  factory  towns 
genex^ally  have  their  rate  raised  as  compared  with  other  towns  by 
the  absence  of  any  large  proportion  of  the  servant  keeping 
classes ;  and  in  these  factory  districts  there  are  differences  in 
infant  mortality  rates  which  do  not  correspond  to  differences  in 
proportions  of  married  women  occupied. 

Let  me  here  guard  against  misaj^prehension.  I  take  it  as  an 
indisputable  fact  that  the  industrial  employment  of  married  women 
Avith  young  children  is  an  evil.  I  am  not  arguing  that  the  employ- 
ment of  married  women  under  such  circumstances  is  not  proved 
to  be  injurious;  statistical  evidence  of  such  a  fact  is  not  necessary. 
The  point  is  this,  that  in  toAvns  where  an  unusually  high  propor- 
tion of  married  women  are  occupied  in  factories,  it  does  not  follow 
that  an  unusually  high  proportion  of  mothers  of  infants  under  1 
year  are  employed,   or  even  that  the  children  of  the  mothers  at 
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work  are  more  neglected  than  those  of  unemployed  mothers 
in  the  same  position  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  causes 
at  work  in  districts  with  high  rates  of  infant  mortality  and  low 
percentages  of  married  women  occupied  are  also  at  work  in  some  of 
the  factory  districts.  And  there  is  nothing  so  likely  to  weaken 
the  power  and  to  relax  the  efforts  of  the  medical  officers  of  heaU'b, 
as  the  easy  going  policy  of  a  sanitary  committee  which  believes 
itself  entitled  to  attribute  high  death-rates  to  the  moral  habits  of 
the  community,  quite  apart  from  such  factors  as  overcrowding  and 
bad  sanitary  conditions. 

In  the  Labour  Department  report  on  the  statistics  of  employ- 
ment of  women  and  girls,  it  was  shown  that  in  i8  towns  employing 
a  high  percentage  of  women  in  the  textile  and  clothing  trades,  the 
minimum  percentage  of  mari'ied  and  widowed  women  occupied 
between  25  and  45  years  of  age  had  fallen  during  the  decade  1881-91 
in  every  case  except  in  Burnley.  I  have  since  ascertained  the  actual 
decline  in  the  employment  of  married  women  in  three  of  the 
Rochdale  districts.  1  have  also  found  the  percentage  of  infants  in 
these  three  districts  whose  mothers  were  returned  as  occupied 
maiTied  women. 


Table  skouiiig  the  Percentage  of  Married  Women  Occupied,  and  the 
Percentage  of  Infants  returned  as  Infants  of  Occupied  Married 
Women,  in  1881  and  1891,  I'/i  Whiticorth,  Wardleworth,  and  Bletchin- 
icorth  tiuh- Registration  Districts  of  Rochdale. 


Number 

of 

Married  Women. 

Percentage 
returned 

as 
Occupied. 

Number 

of 
Infants. 

Percentage 
1         returned 
1    as  Children  of 
occupied 
Married  Women. 

Whitwortli I^^^J  •■•■ 

3,704 
3,297 

33-5 
28-2 

544 
408 

27-6 
If? 

Wardleworth  ....  |  ^^^J  ■- 

3,532 
3,441 

33'5 
26-7 

515 
437 

^8-3 

2  0-4 

Bletcliinworth    |  ^!gj;  •- 

1,390 
1,442 

26-7 
23'4 

206 
146 

8-2 

The  percentage  of  infants  returned  as  children  of  occupied 
married  women  is  in  every  case  considerably  less  than  the  per- 
centage of  married  women  returned  as  occupied,  and  it  has  also 
diminished  to  a  much  greater  extent  during  the  decade.  On  the 
other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  the  mortality  is  much 
higher  among  the  infants  of  occupied  married  women,  the  death- 
rate,  always  higher  in  the  first  month  of  existence,  might  be  the 
cause  of  the  percentage  of  infants  of  occupied  married  women 
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beiBg  lower  compared  with  the  total  infants  than  the  percentage 
of  married  women  returned  as  occupied. 

To  arrive  at  the  truth  we  ought  to  be  able  to  find  from  the 
census  the  real  proportion  of  married  women  occupied ;  and  in 
registering  the  deaths  of  infants  under  1  year,  the  occupation  of 
the  mother  within  (say)  six  months  before  the  birth  of  the  child 
and  during  the  period  after  its  birth  would  have  to  be  stated. 

At  present  only  the  occupation  of  the  father  is  given. 

Apart  from  the  statistics  of  infant  mortality,  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  secure  any  trustworthy  statistics  which  might  throw 
light  on  the  effects  of  the  industrial  employment  of  women  and 
girls  on  health. 

After  marriage  the  patients  at  our  hospitals  are  generally 
described  merely  as  wives,  the  occupation  of  the  husband  being 
given,  and  the  occupation  of  the  wife  before  marriage  is  of  course 
not  noted.  But  much  of  the  injury  done  to  young  girls  by  work- 
ing long  hours  under  unhealthy  conditions  only  shows  itself  in  an 
acute  form  after  marriage. 

There  is  also  another  reason  why  no  trustworthy  statistics  of 
the  effect  of  industrial  employment  on  women's  health  are  forth- 
coming :  a  large  proportion  of  the  young  women  and  girls 
employed  in  our  large  towns  as  domestic  servants,  shop  assistants, 
and  (to  a  |less  extent)  dressmakers  come  from  the  country.  If 
attacked  by  any  severe  illness  they  are  always  removed  fi-om 
their  employers'  premises,  and,  if  possible,  sent  back  to  their 
finends  in  the  country.  The  death  certificate  in  such  cases 
would  probably  contain  no  reference  to  occupation,  as  after  a 
long  illness  the  girl  would  be  regarded  as  having  been  of  no 
occu^mtion. 

Out  of  476  female  shop  assistants  in  representative  West  End 
streets  in  1891, 

zS  per  cent,  were  born  in  London. 

18         ,,  „  ,,         Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  Hampshire,  or  Berk- 

shire. 

10         „  ,,  „         Hertfordshire,  Middlesex,  Buckinghamshire, 

Oxfordshire,     Huntingdonshire,     Bedford- 
shire, or  Cambridgeshire. 

10         ,,  „  ,,         Essex,  Suffolk,  or  Norfolk. 

1 5         „  ,,  „         "Wiltshire,         Dorsetshire,         Somersetshire, 

Grloucestershire,  Devonshire,  or  Cornwall. 
4         ,,  .,  ,,         Herefordshire,      Shropshire,      Staffordshire, 

Worcestershire,  or  Warwickshire. 

3  ,,  „  „         Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  or  Leicester- 

shire. 

4  ,,  ,,  ,,         Lancashire,  Cheshire,  or  Yorkshire. 

5  ,,  ,,  ,,         Wales  or  Monmouthshire. 

3         ,  „  „         The  Northern  Counties,  Scotland,  or  Ireland. 
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I  see  no  way  of  reforming  oui*  industrial  statistics  of  liealtli 
except  by  tbe  efforts  of  private  persons,  and  few  medical  men 
with  lai'ge  numbers  of  working  class  patients  can  spare  time  for 
such  investigations.  Patient  follows  patient  so  rapidly  that  there 
is  barely  time  to  ascertain  the  disease  that  requires  cure,  and  none 
to  go  into  questions  of  its  origin. 

The  establishment  of  anthropometrical  laboratories  in  every 
large  industrial  centre,  could  alone  enable  us  to  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  we  ought  to  have  of  the  effect  of  the  half-time  system 
on  the  physique  of  children,  and — even  more  important  perhaps 
— the  effect  of  full  time  on  the  physique  of  girls  between  14 
and  18. 

I  have  hitherto  made  no  mention  of  the  Factory  Returns, 
Until  last  year,  the  Factory  Returns  since  1840,  although  no 
doubt  valuable  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  obtained, 
are  almost  valueless  so  far  as  any  question  of  the  industrial 
employment  of  women  is  concerned.  The  annual  retui-ns  which 
have  now  to  be  made  will  be  more  and  more  valuable  every 
year,  mainly  because  they  are  at  once  being  applied  to  many 
practical  purposes  by  the  department  compiling  them.  It  is 
this  point,  of  the  importance  of  xising  statistics,  on  which  I  wish 
finally  to  lay  stress.  From  the  statistical  point  of  view  it  is 
necessary,  for  nothing  else  can  secure  the  improvement  of  the 
methods  of  collecting  and  .classifying  the  information  required. 
And  the  application  of  our  statistics  should  be  local  as  well  as 
imperial.  It  is  therefore  most  desirable  that  both  the  Census 
Retumis  and  the  Factory  Returns  should  give  as  full  information 
as  pos.sible  of  the  extent  of  employment  in  each  of  our  large  urban 
sanitary  districts  and  in  the  sub-registration  districts  of  London. 
Every  medical  oflRcer  should  have  such  information  ready  to  hand  ; 
and  such  a  publication,  by  eliciting  criticism  from  persons  with 
local  knowledge,  would  most  certainly  result  in  a  general  improve- 
ment of  our  methods  of  classification. 

In  illustration  of  the  need  for  such  local  knowledge,  one  or  two 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  correct  information  in  my  own 
branch  of  investigation  maybe  mentioned.  I  have  occupied  much 
of  your  time  in  examining  the  deficiencies  of  other  people's 
statistics,  when  perhaps  there  might  seem  to  be  ample  scope  for 
criticism  nearer  home.  I  have  concentrated  my  attention  on  tbe 
effect  of  the  industrial  employment  of  women  on  health,  when  such 
questions  as  its  effect  on  the  wages  and  employment  of  men,  the 
commercial  value  of  women's  work,  the  social  loss  or  gain  resulting 
from  their  employment,  come  more  within  my  own  province.  My 
excuse  must  be  that  very  little  exact  information  on  such  subjects 
can  be  obtained  from  persons  who  have  no  knowledge,  and  can 
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laave  no  knowledge  of  the  relation,  their  little  woi^d  bears  to  the 
other  little  worlds  which  go  to  make  up  the  town  they  live  in;  under 
such  circumstances  the  sun.  is  generally  regarded  as  going  round 
the  earth.  One  instance  only  need  be  given  of  the  kind  of  error 
which  arises  from  the  want  of  local  knowledge. 

About  six  weeks  ago  a  statement  appeared  in  one  of  the  news- 
papers that  the  employment  of  married  women  was  increasing  in 
Rochdale.  I  have  here  shown  that  it  is  almost 'certain  that  between 
1881  and  1891  the  employment  of  married  women  in  Rochdale 
diminished.  It  is  possible  that  since  1891  a  tendency  in  a  different 
direction  has  shown  itself;  but  my  point  is  this,  that  under 
certain  circumstances  the  employment  of  married  women  may  be 
dimini.shing  in  the  town  and  yet  seem  to  the  operative  to  be 
increasing  in  the  factory.  Given  a  marked  decline  in  the  branch 
of  trade  under  consideration,  and  befoi*e  very  long  the  influx  of 
girls  and  young  women  will  cease  ;  mills  will  be  closed  and  new 
ones  will  not  be  opened,  and  it  will  be  the  older  and  more 
necessitous  women  who  will  seek  employment  in  the  mills  still 
running.  What  is  really  an  abandonment  of  the  trade  by  the 
younger  women,  has  the  appearance  inside  the  mill  of  an  increased 
employment  of  married  women. 

Similarly  it  is  frequently  stated  that  the  employment  of  women 
is  increasing,  and  that  they  are  taking  some  branch  of  trade  away 
from  men  into  their  own  hands. 

NoAv  it  frequently  happens  that  the  town  in  wdiich  the  women, 
when  the  matter  is  looked  at  in  the  factory  alone,  seem  to  have 
taken  possession  of  the  trade,  is  one  in  which,  relatively  to 
population,  the  employment  of  women  in  that  trade  has  decreased. 
A  better  paying  trade  withdraws  the  men  from  the  trade  in 
wdiich  they  are  competing  with  women,  and  the  women  are  left  to 
run  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  higher  wages  earned  by  the  men 
in  the  other  trade  enable  them  to  support  their  wives  at  home,  to 
keep  their  children  longer  at  school,  and  it  may  be  to  find  them 
openings  in  a  different  branch  of  employment. 

Thus  it  was  pointed  out  in  the  Labour  Department  report  on 
the  statistics  of  employment  of  women,  that  the  large  towns  in 
Lancashire  in  which  the  highest  proportion  of  the  female  popula- 
tion were  cotton  operatives,  viz.,  Bui-nley  and  Blackburn,  wei-e 
(with  the  exception  of  Oldham)  those  in  which  the  highest  pro- 
portion of  the  cotton  operatives  were  men  and  boys ;  and  that 
those  in  which  the  lowest  proportion  of  the  female  population 
were  cotton  operatives,  viz.,  Salford  and  Manchester,  were  those 
in  w^hich  the  highest  proportion  of  the  cotton  operatives  were 
women  and  girls. 

The  points  therefore  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
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those  interested  in  the  improvement  of  onr  industrial  statistics, 
ai"e  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  That  the  information  relating  to  occupations  of  women 
and  girls  contained  in  the  schedules  filled  in  at  the 
Census  is  sufficientlj  ti^ustworthj  to  justify  greater 
efforts  and  expense  in  its  tabulation. 

(2.)  That  the  occupations  of  man-ied  "women  should  le 
separately  tabulated. 

(8.)  That  the  particulars  of  the  occupations  of  women  and 
girls  at  different  age-periods,  both  in  the  Census  and 
Factory  returns,  should  be  published  for  all  ui-ban 
sanitary  districts  with  over  50,000  inhabitants,  and 
for  the  Potteries,  which  although  nominally  an  aggre- 
gate of  small  towns,  is  really  one  large  town  employing 
persons  under  exceptional  conditions. 

(4.)  That,  if  possible,  the  classification  of  the  larger  women's 
industries  should  be  sub-divided  io  as  to  separate 
persons  working  under  conditions  differing  so  widely 
as  to  necessitate  different  legislative  treatment,  should 
legislative  treatment  have  to  be  applied. 

With  regard  to  health  statistics,  I  would  merely  point  out  that 
we  have  no  official  statistics  connecting  the  industrial  occupation 
of  women  and  girls  with  its  effects  on  health  in  a  trustworthy 
manner.  With  regard  to  the  deaths  of  infants  under  1  year, 
this  T  think  might  fairly  be  asked  for. 
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Table  I. — Showing  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  the  Number  of  Females  per 

1891,  according  to  the  Census  of  these  Years, 


Occupation. 


Domestic,  in-door  servant 

Milliner,  dressmaker,  staymaker 

Cotton,  cotton  goods  manufac- 1 
ture    J 

Washing  and  bathing  service     ... 

Schoolmistress,     teaclier,    pro- 1 
fessor,  lecturer j 

Charwoman 

Tailoress    

Worsted,  stuff  manufacture  

Woolleu  cloth  ,,  

Sick  nurse,  midwife,  invalid 
attendant,  and  subordinate 
medical  service     

Shirt  maker,  seamstress  

Shoe,  boot,  patten,  clog  maker  .. 

Draper,  linendraper,  mercer  


Grocer,   tea,   coflfee,    chocolate  "1 
maker,  dealer   J 

Lodging,  boarding  house  keeper 

Inn,  hotel  servant    


Silk,  satin,  velvet,  ribbon  manu 


facture 


:} 


Agricultural  labourer,  farm  ser 


vant 


!-} 


Total  for  above  occupations    . 

Textile  worker,  factory  worker 
(undefined) 

Machinist  (undefined)     

Other  occupations    


Total  for  all  occupations 


1891. 


1,209 
363 

290 

163 

126 

92 
78 
61 
5-4 

47 

46 
40 
40 

40 

39 

39 

28 
21 


2,775 


14 

19 
634 


3,442 


1881.* 


1,231 

358 

303 

177 

123 

92 
53 
64 
59 

38 

82 
36 
29 

26 

33 

26 

41 

40 


2,811 


14 


572 


1871. 


3,405 


1,375 
352 

319 

193 

108 

89 
43 
71 
65 


91 
30 
22 

26 

25 
23 

60 
66 


2,993 


25 

24 
616 


3,658 


Per  io,ooo  Females  of 


1861. 


1,239 

389 

334 

214 

103 

84 
35 
65 
64 

38 

99 
51 
15 

26 

22 
18 

93 
117 


3,006 


14 


588 


3,608 


1851. 


1,084 
364 

281 

193 

93 

77 
25 
80 
66 

37 

86 

42 

9 

19 

24 
46 

106 
207 


2,839 
5 

622 


3,466 


*  See  note 
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T0,OOO 

above  10  Tea7 

sofAg 

e  Engaged  in 

Occupations  i 

n  1851,  1861,  1871,  1881,  and 

y:itk  the  Decennial  Increases  or  Decreases. 

and  above  10  Yeai-s. 

Increase  or  Decrease  on  Preyioiis  Decade. 

1891. 

1881.* 

1871. 

1861. 

Occupation. 

1 
[n-          De- 

In- 

De- 

Ill- 

De- 

In- 

De- 

crease. 

crease. 

crease. 

crease. 

crease. 

crease. 

crease. 

crease.  ! 

—  22 

-144 

+136 

+155 

Domestic,  in-door  servant 

+   5 

+   6 

-37 

+  25 

Milliner,  dressmaker,  stajmaker 

.... 

-  13 

-   16 

-  13 

+  53 

.... 

J  Cotton,  cotton  goods  raanufac- 
\     ture 

-  15 

-   16 

-  21 

+   21 

Washing  and  bathing  service 

+   3 

+  15 
+   3 

+     5 
+     5 

+  10 
+     7 

^  Schoolmistress,      teacher,     pro- 
\      fessor,  lecturer 

Charwoman 

+25 

+  10 

+     8 

+  10 

Tailoress 

-    3 

—     7 

+     6 

-  13 

Worsted,  stuff  manufacture 

—    5 

-     6 

+      1 

-    2 

Woollen  cloth           ,, 
rSick     nurse,     midwife,     invalid 

+  0 

+   3        .... 

-    3 

+     1 

A      attendant,     and     subordinate 

[     medical  service 

....       -  36 

-     9 

-    S 

+   13 

Shirt  maker,  seamstress 

.+  4 

+  6 

.... 

-21     +     9 

.... 

Shoe,  boot,  patten,  clog  maker 

+  11 

+  7 

+     7 

....     ,+     6 

Draper,  linendi-aper,  mercer 

+  14 

+     7 

f  Grocer,    tea,    coffee,    chocolate 
\      maker,  dealer 

+  6 

+  8 

+     3 

—    2 

Lodging,  boarding  house  keeper 

+  13 

+   3 

+     5 

.... 

-  2S 

Inn,  hotel  servant 

-  13 

-   19 

-33 

-  13 

f  Silk,  satin,  velvet,  ribbon  manu- 
\     facture 

-  19 

-  26 

-  31 

^90 

^  Agricultural  labourer,  farm  ser- 
\     vant 

Total  for  above  occupations 

/Textile  -worker,  factory  worker 
1_      (undefined) 

-36 

....       -1S2 

-  13    +167 

....       -    '// 

+    11 

+     9 

+  11 

....      -    16 

+  24 

Machinist  (imdefined) 

+62 

....      -  44 

+  28 

-34 

Other  occupations 

+37 

....     i-2o3 

+  50 

+142 

Total  for  all  occupations 

on  p.  222. 
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Table  I  Contd. — Showinrj  for  the  tcliole  of  England  and  Wales  the  Numher  of 
in  185],  ISGl,  1871,  1881,  a7id  1891,  according  to  the  Census 


Per  lo.ooo  Females  10  and 


Occ-Lipation. 


Uomcilic  iu-cloor  servant  

Milliner,  dressmaker,  staymaker 

Cotton,  cotton  goods  manufac- 1 
ture    j 

Washing  and  bathing  service     ... 

Schoolmistress,  teacher,  profcs- 1 
sor,  lecturer j 

Charwoman  

Tailoress    

"Worsted,  stuff  manufacture  

Woollen,  cloth  „  

Sick  nurse,  midwife,  invalid  "l 
attendant,  and  subordinate  > 
medical  service J 

Shirt  maker,  seamstress  

Shoe,  boot,  patten,  clog  maker  ... 

Draper,  linendraper,  mercer  

Grocer,  tea,  coffee,  chocolate  "1 
maker,  dealer   J 

Lodging,  boarding  house  keeper 

Inn,  hotel  servant    

Silk,  aatin,  velvet,  ribbon  manu-  "I 
facture  j 

i\gricidtui'a]  labourer,  farm  ser-  "1 
vant   J 

Total  for  above  occupations  ... 

Textile  -worker,  factory  worker"! 
(undefined)   j 

Machinist  (undefined)     

Otlier  occupations    

Total  for  all  occupations 


1S91. 


665 
108 

305 

11 

37 

2 
32 
87 
32 


28 
8 


5 
23 


1,3G3 


6 
M3 


1,626 


1881.* 


702 
67 

27S 

9 

37 

1 

12 

78 
31 


11 

17 

4 


5 
26 

15 


1,296 


11 


19/ 


1,.''}06 


1871. 


927 

824 

48 

60 

377 

411 

9 

11 

22 

14 

1 

9 

8 

124 

101 

63 

65 

16 

18 

3 


6 
64 

35 


1,724 


31 

9 
356 


2,120 


1861. 


20 

25 

2 


86 
58 


1,692 


18 


436 


2,146 
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Feraales  per  10,000,  heticcen  10  and  15  Years  of  Age,  engaged  in  Occupations 
of  these  Years,  v:ith  the  Decennial  Increases  or  Decreases. 


mder  15 

Years  of  Age. 

Increase  or  Decrease  on  Previous  Decade. 

1891. 

1881.* 

1871. 

1861. 

Occupation. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

In-     1     De- 
crease. 1  crease. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

+  41 
+  27 
+     2 

+     1 
+  20 
+     9 
+      1 

+    11 
+     4 

+     3 

-37 

-  3 
.... 

-  3 

-  7 

+  19 

+  15 
+   3 

+    1 
+    1 

—223 

-  99 

-  46 

-  32 

-  5 

-  1 

-  1 

-  3§ 

-  20 

+103 

+      8 

+      1 
+      1 
+  23 

+      1 
+     1 

-  12 

-34 

_    2 

-  2 

-  4 

-  7 

-  22 

-  23 

+200 

+  90 
+      1 
+   10 

+      1 

+      1 
+      1 

....      j 

-  11 

-  1 

-  26 

-  21 

-  17 

-  SI 

-  ^2 

Domestic  in-door  servant 

Milliner,  dressmaker,  staymak»r 

/Cotton,   cotton  goods  manufac- 
\      ture 

Washing  and  batliing  service 

/Schoolmistress,  teacher,  profes- 
L      sor,  lecturer 

Charwoman 

Tailoress 

Worsted,  stuff  manufacture 

Woollen,  cloth           „ 

rSick     nurse,     midwife,     invalid 
■|      attendant,     and     subordinate 
|_     medical  service 

Shirt  maker,  seamstress 

Shoe,  boot,  patten,  clog  maker 

Draper,  linendraper,  mercer 

/Grocer,     tea,    coffee,  [chocolate 
\     maker,  dealer 

Lodging,  boarding  house  keeper 

Inn,  hotel  servant 

/Silk,  satin,  velvet,  ribbon  manu- 
L     facture 

/Agricultural  labourer,  farm  ser- 
\     vant 

1 
+  69       .... 

1 
....      -42s 

+  32       ....       +109 

Total  for  above  occujiations 

+     1       .... 

+     4       .... 

+  46J     .... 

\-   20 

—     7 
- 159 

+    13       .... 

+     9       .... 

....        -  SO 

+    15 

-126 

/Textile   worker,  factory  worker 
\      (undefined) 

Machinist  (undefined) 

Other  occupations 

+120 

.... 

....      -614 

....       -  26 

_     2 

Total  fur  all  occupations 

on  p.  222. 
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Table  I  Contd. — Showing  for  the  whole  of  England  and  ^yales  the  Number  of 
Occupations  in  1851,  1861,  1871,  1881,  and  1891,  ctccording  to  the 


Occupation. 


Domestic,  in-door  servant 

Milliner,  dressmaker,  staymater 

Cotton,  cotton  goods  manufac- 1 
ture    J 

Washing  and  bathing  service 

Schoolmistress,  teacher,  profcs-  "1 
sor,  lecturer J 

Charwoman  

Tailoress    

Worsted,  stuff  manufacture  

Woollen,  cloth  „  

Sick  nurse,  midwife,  invalid"! 
attendant,  and  subordinate  \ 
medical  service J 


Shirt  maker,  seamstress 

Shoe,  boot,  patten,  clog  maker  ... 

Draper,  linendraper,  mercer  

Grocer,   tea,    coffee,    chocolate"! 
maker,  dealer    J 

Lodging,  boarding  house  keeper 

Inn,  hotel  servant    

Silk,  satin,  velvet,  ribbon  manu-  \ 
facture  J 

Agricultural  labourer,  farm  ser- 1 
vant  J 

Total  for  above  occupations    .... 

Textile  worker,  factory  worker  "I 
(undefined)  J 

Machinist  (undefined)     

Other  occupations    


Total  for  all  occupations 


1891. 


2,744 
732 

555 

130 

245 

24 
148 
117 
106 

18 

45 
83 
91 

31 

4 
93 

46 
30 


5,242 


35 

42 
1,017 


6,336 


Per  io,ooo  Females  15  and 


1881.* 


2,933 
642 

580 

113 

350 

22 

84 

124 

120 

4 

92 
67 
67 

20 

4 
.  69 

65 
61 


5,317 


34 

17 

846 


6,214 


1871. 


2,970 
579 

592 

105 

166 

22 

59 

127 

122 


51 

49 

15 

4 
61 

79 
109 


5,199 


49 

67 

808 


6,123 


1861. 


2,671 
673 

634 

120 

150 

23 

52 
115 
106 


99 
76 
32 

14 

2 
45 

138 
222 


5,177 


27 

1 
731 


5,936 


*  See  note 
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■  ales  per  10,000  above  15  Years  and  under  25  Years  of  Age.,  engaged  in 
si.i.s  of  these  Years,  loith  the  Decennial  Increases  or  Decreases. 

ler  25  Years  of  Age. 


Increase  or  Decrease  on  Previous  Decade. 


1891. 


+  90 


De- 
crease. 


-1^9 


-   25 


1881.* 


In- 
crease. 


.+  63 


+  17  I     ....     I  +     8 


+     2 
+  64 


+  14 


+  16 
+  24 

+    11 


+  24 


+  84 


...       +  25 


-    I- 


-  47    +  7- 

....       +  16 

+  18 

+  5 


-  /9 

-  3J 


+     8 


+      1 

+  25 
+  171 


-    7.5    +118 


De- 
crease. 


-37 


-  12 


-  3 

-  2 


-  u 

-4% 


+  38 


+122 


on  p.  222. 


+  91 


■/o 
30 


1871. 


In- 
crease. 


+299 


+  16 

+  7 
+  12 
+  16 


+  17 

+     1 

+     2 
+  16 


+  22 


+  22 

+  66 

+  77 


De- 
crease. 


-  94 

-  42 

-  15 

-  1 


1861. 


Occupation. 


In-  De- 

crease,    crease. 


+434 

+  97 
+  14 
+  45 

+    15 


....       +  7 

i 

-  y     +  2 

-  u\+  2 

-  ;?o  '+  10 
....      +  16 

....      +  6 


-  59 
-113 


13 


30 


-  1 

-  76 

-  19 

\-233 


+275 


+   19 

'+      1' 


'-   11 


+187 


+284 


Domestic,  in-door  serrant 
Milliner,  dressmaker,  staymakcr 

{Cotton,  cotton  goods  manufac- 
ture 

"Washing  and  bathing  service 

/  Schoolmistress,  teacher,  profes- 
1     sor,  lecturer 

Charwoman 

Tailoress 

Worsted,  stuff  manufacture 

Woollen,  cloth         ,, 

{Sick  nurse,  midwife,  invalid 
attendant,  and  subordinate 
medical  service 

Shirt  maker,  seamstress 

Shoe,  boot,  patten,  clog  maker 

Draper,  linendraper,  mercer 

/Grocer,    tea,    coffee,    chocolate 
\     maker,  dealer 

Lodging,  boarding  house  keeper 

Inn,  hotel  servant 

{Silk,  satin,  velvet,  ribbon  manu- 
facture 

{Agricultural  labourer,  farm  ser- 
vant 

Total  for  above  occupations 

f  Textile  worker,   factory  worker 
,  1      (undefined) 

Machinist  (undefined) 

!     Other  occupations 

i 

Total  for  all  occupations 


250      CoLLEi' — Utilisation  of  Offi 

cial  Statis 

tics  on  the  Extent   [J 

une, 

Table  I  Cuntd.—Sliov:ing  for  th 

J  whole  of  England  and  Wales  the 

Nutaher  uj 

1851,  1861,  1871,  1881, 

and  1891, 

according  to  the  Censva 

• 

Per  io,ooo  Females  25  and 

Occupation. 

1891. 

1881.* 

1871. 

1861. 

1851. 

002 

815 

985 

915 

897 

Milliner,  dressmaker,  stajmakcr 

331 

371 

411 

462 

415 

Cotton,  cotton  goods  manufac- 1 
ture    J 

258 

280 

284 

279 

229 

Washing  and  batliing  service 

161 

185 

203 

227 

208 

Schoolmistress,  teacher,  profes-  "1 
sor,  lecturer J 

137 

121 

120 

111 

118 

102 

100 

95 

89 

82 

66 
45 

55 

52 

50 
55 

40 
53 

28 
58 

Worsted,  stuff  manufacture   

Woollen,  cloth          „              

51 

54 

53 

53 

50 

Sick    mirse,    midwife,    invalid! 
attendant,    and    subordinate  V 

48 

23 

18 

20 

21 

39 

79 

92 

107 

93 

Shoe,  boot,  palten,  clog  maker  .... 

33 

33 

26 

56 

45 

Draper,  lincndraper,  mercer  

35 

24 

19 

14 

9 

G-rocer,    tea,    coffee,    chocolate"! 
maker,  dealer   J 

38 

24 

22 

23 

19 

88 

29 

21 

20 

23 

35 

22 

19 

15 

30 

Silk,  satin,  velvet,  ribbon  mam;-  \ 
factuve  J 

23 

35 

57 

88 

96 

Agricultural  labourer,  farm  ser-  "1 
vant   J 

18 
2,363 

31 

52 

84 

125 

Total  for  above  occupations   

2,3G3 

2,579 

2,656 

2,516 
4 

(undefined)   J 

7 

10 

18 

10 

17 

8 

16 

573 

519 

542 

502 

523 

Total  for  ill  occupations 

2,960 

2,930 

3,155 

3,168 

3,078 

*  See  note 
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k 

Females  per  10,000  between  25  and  45  I't^a;-;?  of  Age,  engaged  in  Occupations  in 
of  these  Years,  vith  the  Decennial  Increases  or  Decreases. 

under  45  Years  of  Age. 

Increase  or  Decrease  on  Previous  Decade. 

51. 

1891. 

1881.*               1871. 

18( 

Occupation. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

In- 
crease. 

De-          In-      1     De- 
crease,    crease,     ciease. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

+  57 

-140     +70 

+  18 

Domestic,  in-door  serrant 

-40 

-   40        .... 

-  51 

+  47 

Milliner,  dressmaker,  staymaker 

-  22 

-     4 

+    5 

+  50 

r  Cotton,  cotton  goods  manufac- 
\     ture 

-  21 

-    15 

-27 

+  19 

.... 

Washing  and  bathing  service 

+  16 

+  1 

+   9 

/ 

/Schoolmistress,  teacher,  profes- 
\     sor,  lecturer 

+   2 

+  5 

+    6 

+    7       .... 

Charwoman 

+  11 

+  5 

+  10 

+  12        .... 

Tailoress 

~    7 

-3+2 

-    5 

Worsted,  stuff  manufacture 

-    3 

+  1 

+    3 

Woollen,  cloth           ,, 

+25 

+  5 

—     2 

-     1 

rSick  nurse,  midwife,  invalid 
<  attendant,  and  subordinate 
y     medical  service 

-40 

+  7 

-    13 

-  15 

-  30 

+  14 
+  11 

Shirt  maker,  seamstress 
Shoe,  boot,  patten,  clog  maker 

+  11        .... 

+  5          ....     j  +    5 

+    5 

Draper,  linendraper,  mercer 

+  14 

+  2 

-     1 

+    4 

r  Grocer,  tea,  coffee,  chocolate 
\     maker,  dealer 

+   9 

+  8 

....       +    1 

:... 

-    3 

Lodging,  boarding  house  keeper 

+  13 

+  3         ....     ,  +   4 

.... 

-  15 

Inn,  hotel  servant 

-  12 

....      -   22 

.... 

-31 

-    S 

f  Silk,  satin,  velvet,  ribbon  manu- 
\     facture 

-  13 

....       -21 

1 

-  32 

-41 

f  Agricultural  labourer,  farm  ser- 
\     vant 

-2/6  1     ....       -  77 

+110 

Total  for  above  occupations 

-    3 

-     ^  1  +  8       .... 

+    6 

f  Textile  worker,  factory  worker 
\      (undefined) 

+  9 

-     ^     +16 

Machinist  (undefined) 

+54 

1 

-   23     +40 

-  26 

Other  occupations 

+60        .... 

„.. 

—  255 

-  13 

+  90 

Total  for  all  occupations 

on  p.  222. 
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25'2      Collet — Utilisation  of  Ojficial  Statistics  on  the  Extent  [Jane,  J 

Table  I  Contd. — Showing  for  the  tvJiole  of  England  and  Wales  the  Number  of  Females  < 

1871,  1881,  and  1891,  according  to  the  Census  of: 

Pel-  io,ooo  Females  45  and 


Occupation. 


Domestic,  in-door  servant  

Milliner,  dressmaker,  staymaker 

Cotton,  cotton  goods  manufac-  "1 
ture    J 

Washing  and  bathing  service 

Schoolmistress,  teacher,  profes-  "1 
sor,  lecturer J 

Charwoman 

Tailoress   

"Worsted,  stuff  manufacture   

Woollen,  cloth  „  

Sick  nurse,  midwife,  invalid  1 
attendant,  and  subordinate  > 
medical  service J 

Shirt  makei',  seamstress 

Shoe,  boot,  patten,  clog  maker 

Draper,  linendraper,  mercer  

Grocer,  tea,  cofTee,  chocolate  "1 
maker,  dealer    J 

Lodging,  boarding  house  keeper 

Inn,  hotel  servant    

Silk,  satin,  velvet,  ribbon  manu-  "1 
facture  J 

Agricultural  labourer,  farm  ser-  \ 
vant  J 

Total  for  above  occupations  ... 

Textile  worker,  factory  worker  "1 
(undefined)  J 

Machinist  (undefined)    

Other  occupations    

Total  for  all  occupations    


1891. 


479 
218 

87 

297 

53 

213 

58 
16 
21 

102 

73 
17 
19 

73 

102 
10 

21 
26 


1,885 


G 

602 


2,49/ 


1881.* 


453 
265 

101 

341 

58 

215 
50 
iO 
25 

106 

110 
22 
13 

50 

86 
4 

37 

47 


2,003 


2 
598 


2.608 


1871. 


663 
257 

100 

372 

86 

194 

42 
18 
30 

96 

134 
22 
12 

51 

64 
4 

50 
GO 


10 

3 

659 


2,927 


1861. 


533 
216 

89 

412 

100 

186 
30 
16 
39 

106 

130 

36 

9 

50 

56 
3 

68 
86 


2,165 


624 


2,795 


*  See  note 
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IPii-  10,000  hetv:een  45  and  65   Years  of  Age,  engaged  in  Oeciqmtions  in  1851,  1861, 
tl'.ese  Years,  with  the  Decenniul  Increases  or  Decreases. 

under  C5  Years  of  Age. 

Increase  or  Decrease  on  Previous  Decade. 

1891. 

1881.*               1871. 

1861. 

Occupation. 

In-          De- 
crease,    crease. 

In-     '     De-          In- 
crease,    crease,     crease. 

De- 
crease. 

lu-          De- 
crease,    crease. 

+  26 

....      '-2 10     +130 

+  63  '      .... 

Domestic,  in-door  servant 

1     •••• 

-  47 

+     8        ....       +  41        .... 

+  65 

MiUiner,  dressmaker,  staymaker 

.... 

-  U 

+      1        .... 

+  11 

+     6 

.... 

/Cotton,  cotton  goods  manufac- 
\      tare 

-  44 

....       -   31 

-    40 

+  32 

Washing  and  bathing  service 

-     5 

....      -   2S 

-    14 

-     6 

f  Schoolmistres?,  teacher,  profes- 
\     sor,  lecturer 

—     2 

+  21       .... 

+     8 

+     9 

Charwoman 

+     8 

+     8'     .... 

+  12 

+     9 

Tailoress 

-     4 

+     2       .... 

+     2 

-    4 

Worsted,  stuff  manufacture 

-    4 

—     5 

-     9 

-     5 

Woollen,  cloth           „ 

-    4 

+  10 

-    10 

-     3 

rSick  nurse,  midwife,  invalid 
<  attendant,  and  subordinate 
L     medical  service 

-  37 

-  n 

+     4 

+  27 

Shirt  maker,  seamstress 

0 

.... 

-    14 

+     9 

Shoe,  boot,  patten,  clog  maker 

+     6       .... 

+     1 

+     3 

+     3 

Draper,  linendraper,  mercer 

+  23 

-    1 

+     1 

+  10 

/Grocer,  tea,  coffee,  chocolate 
\      maker,  dealer 

+  16 

.... 

+  22 

+     8 

-     5 

Lodging,  boarding  house  keeper 

+     6 

+     1 

-     4 

Inn,  hotel  servant 

-    /6 

....       -    13 

-    1§ 

+     3 

/  Silk,  satin,  velvet,  ribbon  manu- 
I     factui-e 

-    2/ 

....      -   13 

-   26 

.... 

-   21 

/  Agricultural  labourer,  farm  ser- 
\     vant 

-IIS 

....     .-252 

i 

+  90 

+188 

Total  for  above  occupations 

-      1 

1 
—      5 

1 

+     4 

+     3 

/  Textile  workers,  factory  workers 
1      (undefined) 

+     4 

.... 

-    / 

+     3 

Machinist  (undefined) 

+     4 

-  61 

+  35 

-   35 

Other  occupations 

-Ill 

....      -319 

+132 

+156 

Total  for  all  occupations 

on  p.  222. 
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Table  I  Contd. — Skowing  fur  the  v:hoIe  of  England  and  Wales  the  Sumher  of  Females 

ISSl,  and  1891,  according  to  the  Censiis  of  these 

Per  lo.oco  Females  of 


Occupation. 


1891. 


1881.* 


1871. 


1861. 


Domestic  in-door  servant  

Milliner,  dressmaker,  staymater 

Cotton,  cotton  goods  manufac-  \ 
ture   J 

Washing  and  bathing  service    .... 

Schoolmistress,  teacher,  profes-  "1 
sor,  lecturer J 

Charwoman  

Tailoress    

"Worsted,  stuff  manufacture  

Woollen,  cloth  ,,  

Sick  nurse,  midwife,  inTalid") 
attendant,  and  subordinate  y 
medical  service J 

Shirt  maker,  seamstress 

Shoe,  boot,  patten,  clog  maker  ... 

Draper,  linendraper,  mercer  

Grocer,  tea,  coffee,  chocolate") 
maker,  dealer   J 

Lodging,  boai'ding  house  keeper 

Inn,  hotel  sr'ant    

Silk,  satin,  velret,  ribbon  manu-  "1 
facture  J 

Agricultural  labourer,  farm  ser-  \ 
vant J 

Total  for  above  occupations  ... 

Textile  worker,  factory  worker"! 
(undefined)  J 

Machinist  (undefined)     

Other  occupations   

Total  for  all  occupations 


276 
94 

13 

200 

16 

129 

30 

3 

5 

93 

93 
9 
9 

G3 

81 
2 

13 

19 


l,li8 


1 

447 


1,598 


257 
110 

IS 

243 

29 

152 

26 

3 

9 

124 

124 
12 

7 

49 

76 
1 


44 


1,309 


517 


e05 
110 

38 

325 

67 

lfi5 

25 

5 

22 

134 

137 

18 

8 

57 

60 
2 

35 

66 


463 
95 

51 

314 

71 

163 
18 
10 
38 

139 

121 
22 

8 

58 

56 
1 

45 
100 


1,879 


1,828 


11 
1 


1,803 


708 


2,593  2,520 


*  See  note 
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(/'./•  10,000  of  and  above  65  Years  of  Age  engaged  in  Occupations  in  1851,  1861,  1871, 
]'■  .irs,  v:ith  the  Decennial  Increases  or  Decreases. 


'  ;lbo 

•e  65  Years  of  Age. 

Increa 

se  or  Decrease  ou  Previous  Decade. 

1891. 

1881.* 

1871. 

1861. 

Occupation. 

lu- 
1 1'LMse. 

De- 
crease. 

In- 
crease. 

De 
crease. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

+  19 

-34§ 

+142 

+  98 

Domestic  in-door  servant 

.... 

-    16 

+    15 

+  37 

Milliner,  dressmaker,  staymaker 

'     .... 

—      3 

-  2q 

-  13 

f  Cotton,  cotton  goods  manufac- 
~   "^    1      ture 

-    43 

-  S'2 

-  19 

+  57 

Washing  and  bathing  sei-vice 

-    13 

-   3^ 

-    4 

+     4 

'  r  Schoolmistress,  teacher,  profes- 
\     sor,  lectiu'er 

-   23 

-    13 

+     2 

+  28 

Charwoman 

+  4 

+    1 

-     2 

+     7 

-    5 

+     4 

Tailoress 
—   7       Worsted,  stuff  manufacture 

~    4 

-    13 

-  16 

—  .5       Woollen,  cloth           ,, 

-   31 

-   10 

—    5 

+   10 

rSick     nurse,     midwife,    invalid 
<      attendant,     and     subordinate 
|_     medical  service 

-  31 

-    13 

+   16 

+  34  j     ....          Shirt  maker,  seamstress 

-     3 

-     6 

—    4+5       ....          Shoe,  boot,  patten,  clog  maker 

+  2 
+  14 

—  1 

-  S 

,                            Draper,  linendraper,  mercer 

r  Grocer,    tea,     coffee,    chocolate 
—     1    +   14  ■     ....      \      maker,  dealer 

+   5 
+    1 

-    12 

+  16 

-  1 

-  10 

+     4 
+      1 

.... 

-  10 

.       ..                     Lodging,  boarding  house  keeper 

'     Inn,  hotel  servant 

/Silk,  satin,  velvet,  ribbon  manu- 
—    /    \     facture 

.... 

-   25 

-   22 

-34 

-21 

f  Agricidtural  labourer,  farm  ser- 
\      vaut 

Total  for  above  occupations 

r  Textile  worker,   factoiy  worker 
\      (undefined) 

-161 

-570  i+  76 

....       +257       .... 

1 

-     9 

+     2 

+     4 

+     ij     .... 

-     1 

+      1 

Machinist  (undeflued) 

-   70 

-  IS'o 

-     6     +     9|     .... 

Other  occupations 
Total  for  all  occupations 

-230 

—  760 

+  73 

.... 

+270 

.... 

on  p.  222. 
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Table  II. — Showing  for  the  more  Important  Industries  employing  Female  Labour^  the  Numlier 
of  Factories  and  Workshops  under  the  1878  Act,  and  the  Total  JVumber  of  Women  and 
Girls  Employed  therein,  according  to  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Return  of  Persons 
Employed,  1895  ;  and  also  the  Total  Numl)er  of  Women  and  Girls  returned  as  Occupied 
at  the  Census,  1891,  together  with  the  Number  Returned  as  Employer,  Employed,  or 
Working  on  Oicn  Account. 


Factory  Returns,  1895. 

( 

Census  Returns, 

1891. 

Number  of 

Number  of  Women 
Employed  i) 

and  Girls 
1 

AVomeu  and  Gii 

Is. 

Fac- 
tories. 

Work- 
sliops. 

Factories. 

Work- 

sliops. 

Factories 

and 

Work- 

sliops. 

Total 
Occupied. 

Em- 
ployers. 

Em- 
ployed. 

Oil  0«n 

Account. 

591 
115 

OtliL-rs. 

Cotton 

2,658 
1,590 

1 

308,121 
63,740 

■^ 

— 

332,784 
64,294 

127 

86 

323,539 
62,463 

8,^27 

Wool  

1,63c 

Worsted 

Shoddy    

701 
244. 

71,902 
4,832 

Z 

}  69,639 

16 

67,905 

83 

1,625 

Flax 

81 

5,192 

— 

';,i;92 

9 

5,330 

"  24 

229 

Hemp 

82 
14 

■1,033 

3,282 
1,205 

^7,551 

— 

>   2,333 

5 

2,157 

2 

.69 

Cocoamit- 1 
fibre J 

36 

607 

1 
1 

— 

-J 

Silk 

527 

22,996 

— 

31,811 

32 

30,405 

156 

1,218 

Lace  (Not-"j 
tinghatn  -  1- 

245 

2,833 



i4,H3 

_ 



_ 

sliire)   ...J 

Hosiery   

300 

J 

20,879 

J 

— 

30,887 

415 

27,666 

1,361 

1,445 

China    and  1 

earth  e  n  -  > 

885 

— 

24,411 

— 

24,411 

21,772 

35 

21,041 

58 

638 

ware J 

G-lass    

359 
236 

6,519 

1,878 
28,273 

26,099 

1,878 
54,372 

2,1^5 
89,224 

17 
929 

1,984 

77,472 

20 
5,628 

84 

Tailoring 

5,195 

Hats  and  caps 

175 

583 

10,592 

6,147 

16,739 

12,585 

99 

11,873 

190 

423 

Millinery,"] 

mantle, 

stay,  cor-  , 
set,     and  [ 
dress-  | 

175 

20,765 

18,082 

116,539 

134,621 

415,961 

21,918 

223,357 

136,634 

34,051 

making    J 

Shirt     and' 

linen  col-  1 
lar   mak-  [ 

98 

368 

10,049 

5,776 

15,825 

52,943' 

453 

32,614' 

13,678 

6,198 

i"g    J 

Boots    and  "1 
shoes    ....  J 

855 

3,68+ 

21,534 

10,078 

31,612 

46,141 

1,170 

41,644 

1,300 

2,027 

Tape  r  ,~ 

printing,  1 
station-  [ 

8,144 

661 

46,637 

Z,SZ2 

50,459 

50,476 

372 

44,952 

420 

4,73J 

ery,  &c.    ^ 

1 
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Takle  III — Shoiving  for  London  aiid  Twenty-Sever,  Large  Town^  {Urban 
Sanitary  Districts)  the  dumber  o/Birtlis,  the  dumber  of  Deaths  of  Infants 
under  1  Year^  o.ndihe  Number  of  Deaths  of  Infants  Wivier  1  Year  in  every 
ijooo  Births,  during  the  Five  Years  1889-93;  together  with  the  Number 
of  Females  above  10  Years  of  Age  in  1891,  and  the  Number  of  Females 
Returned  as  In-door  Domestic  Servants  in  1891  in  those  Toicns. 


Towns. 


Number 

of 
Births, 
1859-93. 


London   660,690 

Brighton 14,852 

Portsmouth    ;  23,914 

Norwich ^  15,935 

Plymouth    ;  12,564 

Bristol 33,471 

Wolrerhampton.  ..|  13,928 

Birmingham   74,818 

Leicester |  26,123 

N'ottingham    |  32,133 

Derby 14,550 

Birkenhead '  16,635 

Liverpool    89,558 

Bolton I  19,046 

Manchester ,  78,466 

Salford    ,...j  35,541 

Oldham  \  19,939 

Blackburn  j  20,016 

Preston   '  19,274 

Huddersfield  .. 
Halifax    


Number  of 

Deatlis 

of  Infanta 

uniler  1  Year, 

1889-93. 


11;292 

11,190 

Bradford I    30,828 


61,479 
56,802 
34,758 
24,374 
32,614 


Leeds  

Sheffield 

Hull    

Sunderland., 
Newcastle   . 


Cardiff ■    23,587 


ic;,7i6 
2,234 
3,498 

2,8c; 

2,C4I 

4,891 
2,582 

i3>295 
5.387 
5>446 

2,259 

2,8z6 
17,264 

3,398 
14,740 

6,887 

3,648 
4,137 
4,695 
1,834 

1,900 

5,453 
11,071 
10,227 
6,178 
4,257 
5,488 
5,880 


Number  of 

Deaths 

of  Infants  under 

1  Year,  per 

1,000  Birilis, 

1889-93. 


155 

150 

146 

176 

162 

146 

185 

178 

206 

169 

155 

170 

193 

178 

18S 

194 

183 

207 

244 

162 

170 

177 

180 

180 

178 

175 

168 

165 


Female 

Pupulatiou 

above 

10  Years  of  Age, 

1891. 


Female 
In-door 
Domestic 
Servants, 
1891. 


i,74C,4'7 

238,366 

53,1-6 

9,828 

63,803 

6,999 

42,305 

4,382 

35,829 

4,224 

94,946 

12,307 

31,436 

3,13G 

188,7-3 

13,827 

70,806 

5,157 

89,527 

7,147 

36,508 

3,613 

39,428 

5,912 

203,022 

19,978 

46,660 

2,324 

201,088 

15,523 

78,007 

5,532 

53,063 

2,341 

49,099 

2,322 

45,179 

2,597 

40,996 

2,913 

38,481 

2,113 

92,145 

5,582 

145,899 

10,295 

123,779 

11,684 

-6,833 

7,905 

49,505 

4,763 

71,274 

8,616 

4^,972 

4,995 
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Table  IV. — Shou'ing  for  London  and  its  Suh- Registration  Districts,  and 
for  Rejistration  Districts  with  100,000  Inhabitants,  and  for  certain 
hidustrial  Registration  Districts  icith  less  than  10,000  Inhabitants  in 
England  and  Wales,  the  Number  of  Deaths  of  Infants  under  1  Year  in 
every  1,000  Births,  and  the  Number  of  Deaths  of  Children  under  5  Years 
to  every  1,000  Children  living  under  5  Years,  during  the  Decades  of 
1871-80  and  1881-90. 


Registration  District. 


England  and  Wales   

Loudon 

1a.  Paddington    \ 

1b.  Kensington    J 

2.  Fulham    

3.  Chelsea  

4.  St.  George  Hanover  Square 

5.  Westminster  

f).  Marylebone 

7.  Hampstead  

8.  Pancras 

9.  Islington 

10.  Hackney  

11.  St.  Giles  

12.  Strand  

13.  Holborn    

II.  London,  City  

15.  Shoreditch  

16.  Bethnal  Green  

17.  Wliitechapel    

IS.  St.  George  in  the  East  .... 

19.  Stepney 

20.  MUe  End 

21.  Poplar 

22.  St.  Saviour,  Southwark  .... 

23.  St.  Olave,  „ 

21.  Lambeth  

25.  Wandsworth   

26.  Camberwell 

27.  Greenwich  

28.  Lewisham 

29.  Woolwich  

38.  Croydon  

39.  Kingston 

77.  Brighton 

8S.  Portsea  Island  

97.  Southampton  

126.  Brentford  

129.  Edmonton    

160.  Northampton 

176.  Luton   

186.  West  Ham  

225.  Norwich  


187] -80. 


Deaths  of 

lufants  to 

i.oco  Bii'llis. 


119 

158 

153* 

161* 

180 

168 

179 

161 

136 

158 

148 

144 

176 

203 

168 

162 

159 

160 

181 

181 

176 

152 

156 

169 

154 

152 

149 

147 

148 

126 

133 

128 
113 
157 
140 
138 
139 
131 
173 
174 
145 
188 


Deaths  per 

1,000  under 

5  Years. 


63-12 

7Z-76 

7ri4*| 

65-99* 

74'63 
77-96 
84-98 
81-91 

57-21 
72-97 
66-77 
60-86 
92-69 
99-97 
87-33 
82-48 
77-04 
78-68 

95-^3 

88-i^4 

85-98 
7--47 
73-47 
82-91 
76-18 
71-96 
58-31 
58-55 
63-77 
48-47 
61-28 

47-99 
42-21 
62-58 
59-1- 
57-87 
51-47 
45-84 
71-41 
66-11 

55'54 
72-29 


1881-90. 


Deaths  of 
Infants  to 
1,000  Births. 


142 

152 
143 
154 
161 
160 
153 
163 
148 
117 
153 
144 
137 
154 
226 
164 
171 
168 
157 
173 
182 
196 
146 
148 
166 
156 
145 
141 
143 
147 
121 
124 

118 
115 
150 
139 
135 
136 
125 
156 
154 
142 
166 


Deaths  pur 

1,000  under 

0  Years. 


56-82 

68-i6 
62-91 
62-86 
67-53 
73-54 
71-34 
72-32 
74-82 
48-';'; 
66-51 
61-41 
60-43 

79-73 
109-60 
81-63 
9C-03 
78-47 
75-85 
84-84 
87-74 
99-20 
69-05 
67-74 
78-97 
72-88 
67-22 
56-54 
59-53 

44-61 

5C-82 

45-49 
41-95 
61-34 
57-61 

53-60 

5'-90 
49-10 
60-78 
6i-o6 

57-74 
64-C4 


*  During  the  6  years  1875-80. 
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Table  IV  Conid. — lihov:ir,g  the  Number  of  Deaths  of  Infants  under  1  Year 
in  every  i,ooo  Births^  d-c. 


Registration  District. 


277. 
319. 
320. 
321. 
363. 
371. 
372. 
373. 
371. 
385. 
385. 
387. 
3r>2. 
404. 
409. 
430. 
431. 

436. 
439. 

443. 
414. 

4  IS. 
452. 
453. 
454. 
455. 
43G. 
458. 
459. 
460. 
461. 
4G2. 
463. 
464. 
465. 

466. 
467. 
468. 
409. 
470. 
471. 
472. 
473. 
474. 
475. 
476. 


Plymouth 

Bedminster 

Bristol 

Barton  Regis  

Stoke-upon-Treut 
"Wolverhampton ... 

Walsall    

West  Bromwieh... 

Dudley     

King's  Norton 

Birmingham    

Aston    

Coventry  

Hinckley 

Leicester 

Basford    

Nottingham     

Eudford 

Derbv  

Chesterfield     


1871-80. 


Deaths  of  Deaths  per 

IiifriiUs  to        i,ooo  under 

i,ooo  Births.         5  Years. 


Stockport 

ilacclesfield     

Congleton     

Birkenhead  

Liverpool     

Toxtctli  Park  

West  Derby     

Prescot 

Wigan 

Warrington 

Leigh     

Bolton 

Bury     

Barton-on-Irwell 

Chorlton 

Salford     


Manchester 

Prestwich     

.A  sliton-under-Lyne 

Oldliam    

Eochdale 

Haslingden 

Burnley    

Clitlieroe 

BUekburn  

Chorley  

Preston  


163 
142 
16S 
144 
189 
161 
168 
157 
171 
128 
179 
160 
164 
169 
214 
168 
184 
193 
146 
149 

1S2 
152 
145 
133 
217 

161 

146 
172 
151 
159 
167 
163 
144 
163 
184 

100* 

165* 

179 

174 

158 

160 

183 

130 

191 

158 

212 


7';-o8 
61-48 
78-23 

86  76 
73-^6 
78-43 

73"55 
84-91 

c;o-90 
86-10 

70-75 
68-09 
68-97 
92-52 
68-40 
79'30 
81-63 

63*9  • 
63-76 

80-33 
62-92 
57-78 
62-44 
119-29 

75-91  { 
70-1;  I 

87-28 
67-61 
75-4^ 

78-54 
75-34 
64-07 

77-82 
95-96 

103-^2* 
78-94* 
83-81 
§4-79 
77-25 
71-78 
80-45 
52-02 

90-33 
67-70 

97-85 


1881-90. 


Deaths  of 

Infants  to 

r.ooD  Births. 


Deatlis  per 

I, coo  undir 

5  Years. 


159 
128 
156 
134 
190 
161 
159 
163 
166 
127 
174 
153 
145 
151 
203 
157 

174 

144 

143 

179 
145 
133 
145 
219 
165 
157 
157 
161 
145 
155 
163 
159 
139 
161 
183 

193 
156 
172 
169 
145 
153 
184 
119 
178 
152 
203 


71-49 
47-05 
69-49 

52-53 
77-84 
65-55 
64-29 
6^-6i 
68-95 
45-81 
74-69 

59-63 

53-88 

54-37 
78-23 
di'oo 

79-53 

56*47 
54-70 

71-85 
56-60 

47-85 
60-59 

114-25 
79-31 
71-92 
68-70 
73-38 
63-13 
66-00 
66-27 
64-63 

54-15 

70-64 

85-4- 

92-84 
74-71 
71-91 
76-35 
';8-92 
62-64 
77-13 
44-15 
78-16 

58-35 
86-40 


During  the  65  years  from  1st  October,  1874-80. 
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Table  IV  Contd. — Showing  the  Number  of  Deaths  of  Infants  under  1  Year 
in  every  i,ooo  Births,  <£:e. 


Registration  District. 


492.  Keigliley 

495.  Hiiddersfield  

406.  Halifax     

497.  Bradford 

498.  Hiinslet    

499.  Holbeck   

500.  Bramley  

501.  Leeds    

502.  Dewsbiiry     

503.  Wakefield    

508.  Ecelesall  Bierlow 

509.  Sheffield  

520.  Sculcoates    

521.  Hull 

534.  Middlesbrougli    . 

553.  Sunderland 

554.  South  Shields 

555.  Gateshead    

556.  Newcastle    

557.  Tynemouth 

585.  Newport  

586.  Cardiff 

587.  Pontypridd 

588.  Merthyr  Tydvil 
592.  Swansea   


1871-80. 


1881-90. 


Deaths  of 

Infants  to 

i,ooo  Hntlis. 


105 
156 
157 
177 
192 
196 
170 
188 
181 
154 
151 
183 
170 
178 
152* 

166 
164 
170 
176 
161 

142 
142 
162 
153 
141 


Deatlis  per    i    Deatlis  of 
i,ooo  under  |     Infants  to 
5  Years.      |  i,ooo  Birtlis. 


Deaths  per 

i,ooo  under 

5  Years. 


74-78 

146 

68-23 

153 

72-64 

147 

83-7' 

161 

88-35 

174 

94-00 

179 

74'93 

160 

87-47 

174 

83-27 

165 

69-73 

150 

69-14 

159 

91-22 

176 

71-53 

152 

77-89 

167 

70*68 

161 

79--8 

79-97 
81-53 
81-71 
73-87 

60-69 
78-00 
75-18 
69-51 


160 
146 
159 
162 
148 

141 
148 
171 
164 
141 


57-32 
62-21 

58-45 
65-15 
74-23 
73-46 
64-25 
72-58 
69-16 
62-90 
64-65 
77-67 
60-48 
68-80 
68-61 

71-92 

62-87 
65-88 
68-32 
59-44 

56-34 
59-84 
70-78 
70-19 
61-63 


*  During  5i  yeai's  from  1st  October,  1875. 
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Discussion  07i  Miss  Collet's  Paper. 

Mr.  Noel  Humphreys  said  lie  must  in  the  first  place  express  his 
appreciation  of  the  undoubted  value  of  the  paper.  There  wei-e 
one  or  two  points,  however,  on  which  he  might  say  a  word  in 
defence  of  the  census  statistics.  First  with  regard  to  the  state- 
ment of  employers  and  employed,  the  President  would  probably 
be  able  to  throw  light  upon  the  object  which  the  census  committee 
had  in  view  when  they  recommended  that  this  addition  should  be 
made  to  the  census  schedule.  It  was  an  entirely  new  subject  of 
inquiry,  and  he  should  like  it  to  be  understood  how  extremely 
difficult  it  was  to  make  people  understand  how  they  were  to  fill  up 
this  part  of  the  schedules.  It  was  obvious,  as  Miss  Collet  admitted, 
that  there  was  often  the  greatest  confusion  in  the  minds  of  persons 
whether  they  should  put  themselves  down  as  "  employer "  or 
"employed."  The  Census  Office  had  all  kinds  of  questions  sub- 
mitted to  it  as  to  whether  a  person  who  worked  at  home  and  was 
assisted  by  his  wife  and  family  should  be  treated  as  an  "  employer." 
With  regard  to  the  employed  there  was  again  a  question  whether 
a  person  who  took  work  from  a  middleman  and  did  the  work  at 
home  was  working  on  his  or  her  om  n  account — for  which  there 
was  a  third  column — or  should  be  returned  as  emplo}  ed.  The 
instructions  were  very  carefully  considered,  though  he  would  not 
venture  to  say  they  Avere  perfect.  Moreover,  however  carefully 
they  may  be  worded,  there  is  no  assurance  that  they  will  be 
carefully  read,  and  consequently  they  will  be  variously  construed. 
He  fully  endorsed  the  suggestion  with  regard  to  certain  proposed 
additions  to  the  tabulated  results  of  the  census,  and  also  the 
statement  that  what  was  wanted  was  not  so  much  additional 
information,  as  that  the  information  given  should  be  turned  to 
fuller  account.  That  was  to  a  great  extent  a  financial  question,  a 
question  of  the  amount  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Census  Office 
by  the  Treasury.  There  could  uot  be  any  doubt  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  women  in  the  future  should  be  returned  under  two 
different  headings,  separate  returns  being  given  of  the  occupations 
of  single  and  of  married  women.  If  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  next  census,  he  should  have  great  pleasure  in  using  any 
influence  he  might  have  to  secure  the  separate  tabulation  of  the 
occupations  of  mai-ried  women.  Having  some  years  ago  expressed 
an  opinion  with  regard  to  the  causation  of  infant  mortality,  he  was 
glad  to  find  that  Miss  Collet  to  some  extent  endorsed  his  view. 
There  certainly  appeared  to  be  insufficient  grounds  for  discourag- 
ing the  employment  of  women,  or  even  of  married  w^omen,  in 
factories  or  elsewhere,  so  long  as  the  conditions  under  which  they 
worked  were  properly  supervised  and  safe  guarded.  Miss  Collet 
had  pi-oved  conclusively  that  infant  mortality  was  in  the  main 
governed  by  the  home  conditions  of  the  people  and  by  the  amount 
of  attention  devoted  to  the  children  by  their  parents,  which  w.as 
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personal   equation   ratliev  than   the  effect   of  the   occupation    of 
women. 

Ml'.  CiiAKLES  Booth  was  extremely  glad  to  hear  that  ^Ir.  Ham- 
phi-eys  looked  forward  to  the  next  census  being  carried  out  more 
perfectly  than  it  ever  had  been.  He  had  attempted  himself  to 
use  the  figures  concerning  the  particular  question  of  employer  or 
employed,  and  although  he  knew  the  difficulties  connected  with 
them,  he  found  them  of  great  value.  This  paper  was  further 
evidence  of  the  excellent  use  that  could  be  made  of  figui-es  of  that 
sort  even  if  they  were  not  ideally  perfect.  The  definition  of 
"  employer  "  and  "  employed  "  would  be  made  very  much  clearer 
if  the  Factory  Act  made  it  more  clear  what  was  meant  by  ''  woi'k- 
shops,"  and  what  was  meant  by  an  "  employed  person."  The}' 
might  hope  that  all  Government  departments  connected  with  the.se 
matters  would  work  hand  in  hand,  and  that  they  would  have 
progress  all  round.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  a  very  complete 
system  of  registration,  which  should  ensure  that  whatever  indus- 
trial establishments  came  under  the  control  of  the  Factory  Acts, 
should  also  be  registered,  so  that  more  complete  and  accurate  sta- 
tistics might  be  collected.  Also  that  it  might  be  more  easy  under 
the  census  for  people  to  know  and  declai*e  whether  they  were  or 
were  not  Avhat  was  recognised  industrially,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
the  census,  as  "  emplo^'ed  persons." 

There  was  one  point  with  regard  to  the  interesting  deductions 
which  had  been  drawn  from  the  change  in  the  employment  of 
women  with  regard  to  the  ages  of  those  employed,  to  which  he 
should  like  to  draw-  attention.  It  would  be  seen  that  in  the  years 
of  efficiency  there  was  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  women 
employed,  but  in  the  years  of  inefficiency  there  was  a  decrease. 
There  was  no  year  of  those  brought  forward  in  which  the  number 
of  young  women  employed  from  15  to  35  had  not  increased. 
Those  were  the  years  which  women  rightly  gave  to  efficient  indus- 
trial effort.  It  was  part  of  a  tendency  everywhere  towards 
industrial  efficiency,  which  he  believed  to  bo  the  key  note  of  the 
industrial  condition  of  the  present  time — that  work  was  done  by 
both  men  and  women  in  their  efficient  years.  This  was  also  con- 
nected witli  an  increase  in  wealth,  because  in  the  inefficient  years 
of  childhood  the  children  were  most  easily  supported.  They  were 
not  only  not  compelle.l  to  go  to  work,  but  they  were  not  wished  to 
go  to  work  by  their  parents  so  early.  There  was  more  wealth  and 
more  money  to  be  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  children  and  to  the 
keeping  them  at  home  until  their  efficient  time  came.  The  same 
thing  applied  also  in  old  age. 

Sir  R.vwsON  Kawsox  said  it  was  now  just  fifty  years  since  the 
Society  ajipointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
census  then  about  to  be  taken,  and  he  thought  their  exertions 
were  of  some  use  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  legislature  to  the 
necessity  of  modifying  the  measure  as  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment. At  that  time  the  occujiations  of  females  attracted  but  little 
attention,  and   were  very  different  from  what  they  were   at   the 
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present  day.  Why  slioald  not  the  Council  of  the  Society  after 
fifty  years  resume  the  consideration  of  the  census,  more  particularly 
in  connection  with  this  question  of  obtaining  more  detailed  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  employment  of  females  ?  He  believed 
they  would  have  the  advantage  of  distinguished  experts  to  guide 
them  in  their  examination  of  the  question,  and  that  any  suggestion 
that  appeared  expedient  and  feasible  which  emanated  from  such  a 
committee,  and  which  was  ratified  by  the  Society,  would  receive  9 

attention,  and  might  bo  useful  in   the  consideration  of  this  im-  I 

portant  c[uestion.  ffl 

Mr.  Jesse  Argyle,  after  expressing  regret  that  he  had  not  had  f. 

an    opportunity   of    reading    beforehand    ]?.Iiss    Collet's    excellent  ■^. 

paper,  said  that  so  far  one  of  the  most  striking  points  in  the  whole  i!| 

paper  had  not  been  noticed,  namely,  the  connection  between  a  high  % 

infantile  mortality  and  the  conditions  and  surroundings  of  female  U 

workers,  as  apart  from  the  question  of  their  employment.     ]Mis.s  f;. 

Collet  had  put  forward  good  grounds  for  questioning  what  had  & 

been   the  generally   accepted   theoiy,  and  he  was  reminded  of  a  ■"'' 

paper  read  by  Mr.  Booth  some  years  ago,  which  lent  a  good  deal 
of  support  to  her  contention.  That  paper  dealt  with  the  whole  of 
the  registration  districts  of  London,  and  showed  very  clearly  that 
a  high  infantile  mortality  as  well  as  a  high  birth-rate  went  with 
conditions  of  great  poverty  and  over-crowding,  and  that  the  poorest 
and   most   crowded  districts  Avere  not  by  any  means  necessarily  i 

those  in  which  the  women  were  most  engaged  in  industinal  occupa-  f^* 

tions.     For  instance,  in  St.  George's  in  the  East,  where  crowding  ' 

was  greatest  and  poverty  was  veiy  great,  there  was  a  high  birth- 
rate and  a  high  death-rate.  '  A  high  birth-rate  meant  necessarily 
a  high  death-rate,  but  he  did  not  suppose  it  would  follow  that  in 
towns  where  there  were  a  great  many  women  employed  there 
would  be  a  very  high  birth-rate.  He  should  think  it  would  be 
rather  the  contrary.  With  regard  to  what  Miss  Collet  said  as  to 
getting  fuller  and  more  uniform  information  from  the  census,  he 
should  certainly  say  that,  although  there  had  been  very  gieafc 
improvements  in  the  latest  censuses,  still  something  more  might 
be  done.  He  had  been  greatly  misled  in  going  thi^ough  the  figures 
by  the  changes  made  between  one  census  and  another  without  any 
reference  in  the  tables  to  show  that  such  change  had  been  made. 
He  did  not  say  there  was  no  reference  anyAvhere,  but  there  was 
certainly  no  reference  on  the  face  of  the  statements.  It  would  be 
very  useful  if,  whenever  a  change  was  made  in  the  method  of 
tabulation,  a  note  were  added  in  connection  with  the  table  stating 
the  fact.  What  Miss  Collet  said  about  changes  in  domestic  service 
reminded  him  that  when  he  was  going  over  the  figures  for  the 
Irish  census  for  one  year,  he  was  startled  by  the  discrepancies  in 
the  numbers  of  the  domestic  class  as  between  one  census  and 
another,  caused,  as  he  found  by  the  report  later  on,  by  the  trans- 
ference of  married  women  from  the  domestic  to  the  unoccupied 
group. 

Sir  Robert  Giffen  said  ho  shoiild  like  to  a^ld  his  testimony 
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to  that  of  other  speakers,  who  had  expressed  their  sense  of  the 
great  vahie  of  this  paper.  Miss  Collet  had  brought  great  skill 
and  energy  to  bear  in  working  out  the  various  statistical  problems 
contained  in  it.  The  most  important  fact  of  all  was  that  the 
industrial  employment  of  women,  in  spite  of  all  they  heard  of  the 
women's  movement,  had  really  been  diminishing ;  but  on  further 
investigation  it  appeared  that  diminution  had  taken  place  in 
industrial  employment  of  a  kind  which  was  not  desirable,  and  at 
the  same  time  there  had  been  an  increase  of  certain  descriptions 
of  industrial  employment  which  Avere  highly  desirable.  One  of 
the  instances  of  diminution  which  at  once  presented  itself  to  the 
mind,  was  the  diminution  of  employment  in  agriculture  and  in 
mines.  It  was  highly  desirable  that  female  labour  in  such  direc- 
tions should  diminish,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  desirable  that 
women  should  have  the  opportunity  of  good  employment  in  suit- 
able fields,  that  they  should  be  properly  trained  for  it ;  and  they 
should  be  able  to  work  in  a  remunerative  way  whilst  they  were 
young  and  active.  The  other  point  which  was  brought  out  by 
Miss  Collet's  paper  was  the  proof  she  had  given  that  there  had 
been  no  justification  for  the  belief,  which  existed  very  extensively 
at  one  time,  that  the  occupation  of  women  was  a  cause  of  infant 
mortality.  It  was  pointed  out  that  where  infant  mortality  was 
high,  there  were  sufficient  I'easons  to  account  for  it  without 
ascribing  it  to  the  proper  occupation  of  women,  and  there  was  not 
shown  to  be  any  connection  between  the  occupation  itself  and  that 
moi'tality.  It  was  very  important  that  further  investigation 
should  be  made — and  the  want  of  materials  for  such  an  investiga- 
tion was  what  Miss  Collet  mainly  insisted  upon — as  to  the  effect 
of  different  female  occupations  on  the  health  of  the  people  engaged 
in  tliem.  These  were  points  of  great  importance  socially,  and  they 
were  much  indebted  to  Miss  Collet  for  the  pains  she  had  taken  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Batkman  said  this  was  a  very  useful  ])aper,  and 
Miss  Collet  being  a  colleague  of  his  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  he 
thought  it  was  a  great  compliment  to  the  department  that  she 
should  come  there  and  read  such  an  excellent  paper.  There  was 
only  one  point  he  wished  to  allude  to,  and  that  was  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  wa2:es  of  domestic  servants  really  fell  or  rose 
between  1851  and  1871.  He  had  once  before  tried  to  get  members 
of  the  Society  to  ransack  their  old  shelves,  and  see  if  they  could 
not  find  "  family  wages  books."  He  held  in  his  hand  a  book  of 
this  kind  which  had  been  kept  in  his  wife's  family  since  nearly  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  for  the  purpose  of  recording  various 
particulars  concerning  every  servant.  He  need  hardly  say  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  variety ;  even  the  good  old  servants  were  some 
of  them  called  "  sluts "  occasionally,  and  it  was  said  that  one 
"  would  not  get  up  in  the  morning  "  or  was  "  saucy."  The  wages 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century  were  very  much  lower  than  now, 
and  also  as  a  rule  they  did  not  have  tea  and  sugar,  but  they  had 
caps  and  a  certain  amount  of  print  for  gowns  provided  by  their 
employers,  but  that  was  deducted  out  of  their  wages.     For  the 
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period  from  1851  to  1871  lie  had  taken  out  the  figures  for  that 
family.  One  cook  got  i6/.  in  1851,  and  another  cook  14/.  for  the 
greater  part  of  her  period  of  service,  ending  up  with  iSl.  House- 
maids had  III.  in  1852,  then  11/.  and  12/.,  and  ended  up  with  12/. 
and  14/.  on  one  occasion.  The  nurse  began  with  12/.  and  went  on 
for  fifteen  years  until  she  became  ladi^'  maid  and  got  raised.  It 
was  after  1870  when  the  index  number  got  up  so  high  that 
domestic  servants  shared  in  the  rise  of  prices  between  1872  and 
1875.  Without  more  of  such  records  it  was  difficult  to  say  what 
the  movement  of  wages  had  been,  and  he  should  very  much  like  a 
thorough  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  wages  of  domestic  servants 
from  the  beginning  of  the  centuiy.  They  had  tried  to  do  some- 
thing of  that  kind  at  the  Board  of  Trade  as  regards  present  wages, 
and  in  the  "  London  Gazette  "  of  that  day  there  was  a  report  on 
the  wages  of  cooks  and  housemaids  in  London  and  the  provinces, 
derived  from  both  the  registry  offices  and  a  great  number  of 
other  inquiries.  He  hoped  in  time  he  would  be  able  to  secure 
fairly  accurate  returns,  and  if  any  members  of  the  Society  could 
get  hold  of  such  wages  books  as  he  had  refex^red  to,  he  would  be 
glad  if  they  would  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
on  his  behalf. 

Miss  PethePwBRIDGe  said  the  original  work  she  had  done  was 
in  connection  with  library  work,  and  that  was  three  years  ago  at 
the  People's  Palace  with  Miss  James,  the  chief  librarian.  Library 
work,  as  far  as  women  were  concerned,  had  decreased  immensely 
during  the  last  three  years.  When  she  was  in  the  United  States 
three  years  ago  she  had  done  some  statistical  work  amongst  the 
same  class  of  people,  chiefly  women.  There  the  libraries  were 
mainly  staffed  by  women,  and  one  of  the  English  librarians  made 
the  remark  that  in  America  women  did  all  the  work  and  the  men 
took  all  the  credit.  Salaries  were  very  satisfactory  at  the  present 
moment.  There  were  five  or  six  women  making  500/.  a  year  in 
libraries,  whereas  the  chief  librarian  at  Liverpool,  a  man  who  had 
worked  for  many  years,  only  got  about  500Z.  It  had  been  said 
sometimes  that  the  rate  of  living  in  America  was  much  more 
expensive ;  but  that  was  not  true,  because  you  could  live  there 
from  20^.  to  25.?.  a  week,  and  you  could  not  liye  decently  in 
London  under  that.  When  women  started  in  America  twenty  to 
twenty-fiye  years  ago  they  had  to  struggle  against  bad  times  ; 
they  were  not  welcomed  by  the  men;  but  as  the  libraries  increased, 
there  were  not  enough  men  fitted  to  take  up  the  work.  A  libx*ary 
school  was  founded  so  as  to  afford  training  for  the  work,  and 
as  more  women  went  to  be  trained  than  men,  the  consequence 
was  that  when  there  was  a  trained  woman  applying  and  an 
untrained  man,  the  woman  got  the  post.  She  found  that  steno- 
gi'aphers  got  better  prices  than  in  England.  A  first  class  typist 
and  stenographer  could  earn  easily  180?.  a  year  in  Boston  or 
New  York.  She  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  they  were  highly 
competent  ;  they  took  such  pains  to  make  themselves  capable 
and  efficient,  that  naturally  they  were  able  to  command  good 
salaries. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Baixes  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  rough  and  ready 
7nethod  of  census  taking  did  not  admit  of  a  very  high  degree  of 
accuracy  in  a  census  of  our  complex  economic  system  in  England 
or  in  any  civilised  cottntiy.  His  original  views,  however,  had  been 
considerably  modified  by  the  use  made  of  our  English  statistics 
first  by  Mr.  Charles  BootJi  in  his  monumental  work  on  London, 
Avhich  could  not  have  been  brought  to  its  perfection  and  complete- 
ness without  such  statistics  as  the  census  gave,  and  also  by  papers 
such  as  that  with  which  Miss  Collet  had  favoured  them.  Still  in 
the  main  it  would  be  seen  that  almost  all  those  efforts  would  have 
been  of  very  little  use  if  they  depended  entirely  on  the  census 
papers.  Great  light  was  thrown  on  the  census  figures  by  extra- 
neous observation,  and  such  special  inquiry  seemed  to  show  that 
these  figures  of  occupation  by  themselves  were  rather  an  unsafe 
guide.  They  all  knew  the  comprehensive  and  laborious  classifica- 
tion made  by  Signer  Bodio  by  means  of  comparative  tables  based 
upon  international  census  returns,  but  he  could  only  use  the  latter 
on  very  broad  lines,  and  he  could  not  make  any  use  of  them  in 
arguing  on  economic  questions.  It  was  the  same  with  the  English 
statistics,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  Miss  Collet's 
paper  appeared  to  him  to  be  that  in  which  she  had  brought  the 
results  of  her  special  examination  of  the  Rochdale  statistics  to  bear 
on  the  general  census  figures.  The  census  was  no  doubt  of  use,  if 
not  with  regard  to  its  absolute  figures,  at  least  for  purposes  of 
comparing  one  decade  with  another,  assuming  that  they  were 
comjiiled  and  classified  on  an  uniform  system.  That  is,  although 
the  actual  figures  themselves  might  not  give  a  correct  guide  to  the 
actual  prevalence  of  the  occupation  to  which  they  referred,  they 
would  indicate  the  periodic  variations  in  that  prevalence.  The 
instances  Mr.  Argyle  bad  given  from  the  English  census,  and  still 
more  from  the  Irish,  did  not  appear  of  material  importance,  because 
a  special  mention  of  the  changes  made  appeared  at  the  beginning 
of  the  volume,  where  there  was,  he  thought,  generally  a  pre- 
liminary fly  leaf  showing  the  alteration  in  method  which  had  been 
adopted  since  the  previous  census.  The  case  referred  to  in  Ireland 
was  well  known,  and  was  pi'obably  notified  in  all  the  volumes.  The 
former  plan  of  classing  all  women  otherwise  undescribed  as  being 
connected  with  domestic  employment  was  no  doubt  veiy  un- 
fortunate. With  regard  to  the  special  economic  value  of  this 
paper  he  had  only  one  remark  to  make  :  the  increase  of  factory 
work,  although  not  an  immediate  cause  of  increased  infant  mor- 
tality, had  indirectly  to  do  with  it,  because  of  course  increased 
attraction  to  women  led  to  over-crowding,  and  to  the  gathering 
round  the  factories  of  a  large  crowd  of  Avomcn  who  had  to  fine? 
lodgings  as  best  they  could  before  they  adapted  themselves  to  the 
fresh  circumstances.  That  was  the  case  in  all  the  large  towns  of 
Lancashire,  although  there  Avcre  great  differences  in  the  percentage 
of  mortality.  But  that  was  only  one  out  of  an  enormous  number 
of  factors  which  aifected  infantile  or  other  mortality.  Over- 
crowding must  be  taken  along  with  the  moi'al  conditions  to  which 
!Miss  Collet  referred.  The  mere  fact  of  being  employed  in  a 
certain  group  of  factories  or  occupations  could,  taken   by  itself. 
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not  in  the  miud  of  any  statistician  he  dobited  with  material  effect 
on  infantile  niortalitj. 

Mr.  M.  N".  Adlee  drew  attention  to  Table  IV  in  the  Appendix, 
showing  the  mortality  of  infants  especially  in   London.     It  was  1%. 

very  terrible  to  see  what  a  heavy  death-rate  prevailed  in  certain  r 

districts,  and   to  notice  the  extraordinary  discrepancy  there  was  i 

between  the  mortality  amongst  infants  in  cex'tain  parts  of  London  I 

as  compared  with  others.     It  was  satisfactory  to  iind  that,  deaUng  ^ 

with  London  in  its  entirety,  there  was  a  fall  of  mortality  both  for  ; 

children  under  1  and  under  5  years,  within  the  ten  years  ending  ; 

1890,   of  neai-ly  5   per  1,000.      Bat,  on  the  other  hand,   though  ^ 

there  was  this  fall  with  regard  to  London  as  a  whole,  there  was  an 
actual  increase  in  some  insiances.     He  would  merely  call  attention  " 

to  one  district  in  particular.  In  Xo.  12  (Strand)  there  appeared 
to  have  been  a  mortality  for  children  under  5,  for  the  pei-iod  ending 
1880,  of  aboat  100  per  1,000,  and  this  increased  by  10  per  1,000  in  >"■ 

the  following  decade.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  some  districts 
which,  in  the  decade  ending  18S0,  showed  a  pretty  high  mortahty, 
such  as  Whitechapel  with  95  per  1,000  ;  but  in  the  next  decade  the 
mortality  in  Whitechapel  went  down  to  84.  He  could  not  under- 
stand this  great  rise  in  the  Strand  district.  They  knew  there 
were  courts  and  alleys  which  were  very  crowded,  but  of  late  years  '^ 

many  of  them  had  been  palled  down,  and  he  thought  there  must  ;;■ 

be  some  special  cause  at  work  which  created  this  heavy  mortality.  p' 

It  was  the  duty  of  sanitary  officers,  and  a  task  for  philanthropists,  f ' 

to  see  if  something  could  not  be  done  to  bring  the  rate  of  mortality  Sj, 

in  these  overcrowded  districts- to  something  a  little  more  approxi-  K, 

mating  that  of   the  contiguous  districts  and   of   other  parts   of  ^ 

London.  -  4 

Mrs.  CoHEX  said  a  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  is  obtained  in 
many  London  mews,  and  she  thought  that  this  was  due  to  the  fact 
that   whereas  in  the  street  there  were    dust-bins  and  municipal 

provision  for  removing  all  refuse,  the  mews  behind  these  streets  ■^■> 

had  in  many  cases  no  sach  provision.     It  was  supposed  that  the  if 

people   would  get  the  refuse  from   these  small  dwellings  in  the  !"; 

mews   removed    with    the    manui^e    when   the  casual  farm    carts  'r 

collected  it;  but  the  fact  was   that  the  distance  of  agricultural  |£ 

land  from  London  was  now  so  great  that  the  carts  were  only  sent  m 

round  rarely,  sometimes   twice   a  week,  sometimes   only  once   a  R 

week,  and  the  refuse  was  removed  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner.  •' ■ 

Mrs.  Cohen's  experience  of  twenty  years  of  keeping  horses  in  a  A 

mews  in  Marylebone  was,  that  the  regulation  that  it  was  incumbent  Hj 

on  the  owner  of  a  stable  to  secure  the  removal  of  manure  three  " 
times  a  week  is  a  dead  letter.     She  hoped  that  point  would  bo 

pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  County  Council.  ■■■ 

Dr.  Regixali)  Dcdfield  said  that  as  a  medical  officer  of  health  ^ 

he  always  looked  on  the  mews  in  his  oa\ti  district  as  being  some  Sli 

of    the    healthiest    parts    of    the    parish,    and    that    infectious  ' 
diseases  were  certainly  much  less  fx-equent  there  than  in  the^purely 
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residential  streets.  The  removal  of  manure,  to  which  the  last 
speaker  referred,  should  be  undertaken  not  less  than  tlii'ee  times 
a  week,  and  if  it  were  not  so  removed  it  was  entirely  the  fault  of 
the  local  authorities.  In  every  district  it  was  directed  by  bye-law 
that  all  manure  should  be  taken  away  at  least  ouce  a  week.  To 
medical  officers  of  health  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  paper 
was  that  which  dealt  with  infant  mortality.  The  subject  was  one 
of  extreme  complexity.  The  author  had  adverted  but  very  briefly 
to  two  or  three  points  which  he  should  like  to  see  emphasised. 
He  had  found  iu  his  own  observation  that  artificial  feeding  had  a 
great  influence  on  infantile  mortality,  more  especially  in  connection 
with  the  prevalence  of  infantile  diarrhoea  in  the  summer  months. 
Miss  Collet  had  not  given  the  deaths  year  by  year,  but  in  groups 
of  years.  It  was  a  w^ell  known  fact  that  the  value  of  statistics 
based  on  groups  of  years  was  to  a  certain  extent  impaired, 
inasmuch  as  the  grouping  of  years  smoothed  away  the  effects  of 
epidemics.  In  the  present  case  there  was  no  indication  as  to  the 
effects  of  diarrhoea  epidemics.  Again,  where  married  women  were 
largely  employed  in  factories  there  came  the  question  of  the  creche. 
The  children  lost  their  mother's  care  during  the  day  and  were 
taken  to  the  creche.  Such  treatment  favoured  the  spread  of 
disease,  and  must  moi'e  or  less  affect  the  infantile  mortality.  He 
should  have  liked  to  have  seen  the  question  of  the  mortality  among 
illegitimate  children  in  different  parts  of  the  country  dealt  with 
by  Miss  Collet.  He  feared  the  Registrar-General's  reports  did 
not  collate  the  figures  for  areas  small  enough  to  enable  the  author 
to  deal  with  that  part  of  the  question  successfully,  but  it  was  of 
very  material  importance.  Yery  great  imjirovement  in  the  details 
uf  registration  of  deaths  would  be  effected  if  medical  officers  of 
health  were  appointed  i-egistrars.  They  wanted  scientific  men  who 
would  take  a  little  trouble  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  people  when 
the}'  came  to  register  deaths,  and  he  believed  that  if  medical 
officers  of  health  were  registrars,  not  only  of  deaths  but  of  births — 
for  he  regretted  to  say  they  did  not  get  any  information  at  all  as 
to  the  births — they  would  be  able  to  verj-  materially  help  to 
elucidate  the  qtiestion  of  infantile  mortality.  In  conclusion,  he 
might  mention  that  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  had 
the  question  of  the  forthcoming  census  before  them,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  if  the  two  societies 
could  see  their  way  to  work  together.  He  felt  quite  certain  that 
his  Societ}-  would  welcome  any  proposal  of  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  Statistical  Society,  for  the  medical  officers  of  health 
were  very  anxious  to  get  more  information,  and  to  have  it  in  a 
more  accessible  form. 

Miss  Collet,  in  reply,  said  she  thought  Mr.  Humphreys  was 
under  a  little  misapprehension  of  her  meaning  with  regard  to  the 
four-group  conditions.  She  was  not  suggesting  that  there  should 
be  any  further  inquiry  made  on  the  subject,  but  that  simply  when 
using  the  material  afterwards  those  conditions  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  Indoor  domestic  servants,  for  instance,  belonged  cntii'ely 
to  the  fourth  group.     More  information  was  required  with  regard 
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to  the  persons  referred  to  under  the  heading  of  Hotel  and  Inn  i, 

service.       They    included    the    ABC    girls    and    those    at    dining  ' 

rooms,   &c.,   who  were  not  at  all  under  the  conditions  of  hotel  '' 

servants.     What  she  asked  would  only  involve   about  three  more  f! 

headings  with  regard  to  women's  employment   in  the  final  classi-  ;^ 

fication.     Most  of  those  returned  as  employed  under  the  heading  /§ 

of  "  milliners  and  dressmakers  "  belonged  to  the  group  of  persons  § 

living  at  home  and  working  on  their  emjjloyers'  premises.     But  ;^- 

there  was  one  section  in  it  which  ought  to  be  removed  from  it —  f 

the  shop  assistants.     Shop  assistants  were  scattered  about  under  ' 

different  headings  according   to   the   material  they  were   selling,  'i^, 

just  as  some  years  ago  textiles  used  to  be  divided  up  according  to  i| 
whether  they    wei-e  vegetable  or    aaimal.     With   regard  to    the 
question   of  infant   mortality   and    the    effects   of   the    creche,  in 

Lancashire  they  refused   to    adopt    that   system   altogether,    and  ;, 
therefore  it  did   not  enter  into  the  causes  of  the  death-rate.     As 
everyone  bad  rather  carefally  abstained  from  destructive  criticism, 
it  only  remained  for  her  to  thank  the  audience  for  the  kind  way 
in  which  the  paper  had  been  received. 

The  President  (the  Right  Hon.  Leonard  H.  Courtney, M. P.)  said 
it  only  remained  for  him  officially  to  tender  his  thanks  to  Miss  Collet 
for  her  very  useful  paper.     Of  course  originally  the  census  might  ' 

be  said  to  have  been  meant  rather  as  a  numbering  of  the  people 
than  anything  else,  then  it  proceeded  to  the  causes  of  life  and 
death,  and  was  further  developed  into  some  attempt  to  exhibit  the 
movement  of  the  social  system,  the  transformation  of  industries 
and  the  general  growths  of  social  relations.     Mr.  Charles  Booth  and  ; . 

the  speaker  had  served  on  a  committee  which  was  charged  with  c' 

advising  the  Local  Government  Board  before  the  last  census  was 
taken,  a  committee  ^vhich  was  apjDointed  very  largely  through  the 
action  of  the  Society,  which  drew^  up  certain  recommendations 
and  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  other  bodies,  just  as  he  hoped  in 
the  next  census  the  Society  might  v/ork  with  the  Medical  OflBcers 
of  Health  and  with  any  other  parties  interested.  It  was  partly 
in  consequence  of  their  recommendations,  as  Mr.  Humphreys 
suggested,  tljat  the  new^  attempt  at  classification  of  employers  and  ^ 

employed  originated.    There  always  must  be  a  considerable  degree  B 

of  difficulty  in  getting  answers  to  questions  which  were  intended  ' 

to  obtain  the  domestic  facts  of  social  life.  He  remembered  quite 
well  Mr.  Carlyle,  some  thirty  years  ago  or  more,  when  a  great 
agitation  was  raised  as  to  the  distress  prevalent  in  the  metropolis, 
saying  that  to  talk  of    the  80,000  distressed  needle- women  was  -t 

absurd,  they  might  as  well  call  them  distressed  astronomers.     In  | 

fact  inquiries  of  the  persons  generally  interested  wou.ld  not  always  | 

be  attended  with  success  ;    yet  they  had  obtained  some  facts  which  | 

were  of  the  greatest  value,  and  he  looked  forward  to  the  develop-  '' 

ment  of  the  art  of  census  taking,  and  still  more  to  greater  exact- 
ness  in   the    answers    to    census   papers    such    as    would   give    a  * 
constantly  increasing  value  to  the  results  arrived  at.     Sir  Robert  E' 
Giffen  had  referred  to  one  fact  brought  out  in  a  recent  census  of                       0^ 
which  Miss  Collet  gave  the  figure.     Her  figures  showed  that  the  % 
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women  employed  in  agricultural  work  had  decrease  from  207  to  zr 
per  ten  thousand.  That  meant  really  a  transformation  of  society. 
A  gradual  withdrawal  of  women  from  laborious  out-door  work 
was  part  of  the  movement  which  Miss  Collet  was  tracing,  and  the 
introduction  of  women  in  a  more  skilled  and  recognised  way  into 
the  occupations  of  life.  The  truth  brought  out  most  effectively 
by  her  paper  was  that  the  woi'k  of  women  was  becoming  more 
and  more  organised.  Miss  Petherbridge  had  brought  forward  the 
fact  that  in  the  United  States  women  and  girls  started  under  the 
influence  of  new  ideas  as  to  their  relative  duties  in  the  world. 
So  in  active  life  where  formerly  there  was  too  much  disposition 
not  to  train  women  to  work  except  under  the  rudest  necessity,  and 
where  women  were  encouraged  to  look  forward  to  marriage  as  the 
only  vocation  in  which  they  could  occupy  their  lives,  there  was 
now  a  new  morality  which  he  was  glad  to  think  was  spreading 
more  and  more  in  each  generation,  and  bringing  women  to  under- 
stand that  they  had  some  work  to  do,  and  that  they  ought  to  ti'aiu 
themselves  for  it.  With  regard  to  the  critical  question  of  the 
effect  on  infant  mortality  of  the  occupations  of  women,  he  must 
confess  he  did  remain  a  little  doubtful  and  a  little  unconvinced 
as  to  whether  the  conclusions  which  had  been  drawn  were  not 
perhaps  rather  too  large.  It  might  be  true,  and  probably  was 
true,  that  you  would  not  find  the  worst  rates  of  infant  mortality 
in  the  places  where  you  found  recognised  women's  labour  as  most 
extensively  prevailing;  but  mortality  was  duo  to  several  causes, 
and  the  occupation  of  a  woman  was  only  one  factor  which  might 
operate  to  affect  the  mortality  of  infants.  It  might  be  that  when 
women  were  most  organised  and  most  at  work,  you  would  find  the 
other  conditions  of  life  so  much  improved  in  the  matter  of  the 
housing  and  health  arrangements,  that  the  infant  mortality  there 
might  be  less  than  elsewhere  where  women  were  not  so  fully 
occupied.  But  they  must  compare  like  with  like,  and  he  did 
confess  to  a  feeling  that  until  labour  was  more  carefully  guarded 
— he  would  not  say  by  legislation  but  by  social  morality — there 
was  considerable  danger  of  the  occupation  of  women  having  a 
deteriorating  effect  upon  infant  mortality.  He  did  not  say  it 
necessarily  had,  because  properly  organised  occupation  contributed 
to  health  rather  than  to  weakness.  But  they  could  not  flatter 
themselves  that  as  yet  there  was  by  any  means  that  organisation 
which  would  prevent  the  mischief  which,  he  apprehended,  must  in 
some  degree  prevail. 
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Poor  Relief  in  Scotland:  Us  Statistics  and  DEVELOPiiEXT, 
1791  to  1801.    Bif  C.  S.  Loch. 

[Read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  19th  April,  1898. 
Sir  Fba>'CI3  S.  Povtell,  Bart.,  il.P.,  iu  the  Chair.] 

it 

The  subject  wliicli  I  submit  for  your  considei-atlon  is  the  relief  ^ 

of  tbe  poor  in  Scotland  during  the  century  just  completed,  1791  g 

to  1891.     In  analysing  and  discussing  it  I  propose,  in  conjunction  « 

with  historical  evidence,  to  use  statistical  tests  of  variations  in  W| 

economic   and  social   conditions.     Within  the   century  there  has  \g 

been  a  revolution  in  the  whole  system  of  poor  relief ;  and  the 
history  of  this  revolution  in  Scotland  has  some  features  of  peculiar 
interest.  We  pass  from  methods  of  relief  which  are  deep-based  on 
the  folk  customs  of  the  people,  to  methods  highly  elaborated  by 
statute  and  inspection  and  "  instructions."  We  pass  also  from  a 
system  of  charitable  relief  recognised  by  the  law  and  administered 
by  the  officers  of  the  church,  to  a  system  of  relief  supplied  from 
the  rates  and  administered  by  elected  local  authorities.  In  the 
process  of  this  change  a  great  variety  of  plans  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor  come  to  light.  The  system  of  poor  relief  in  Scotland 
has  also  several  characteristics  not  to  be  found  in  England — 
differences,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  able- 
bodied,  and  of  vagrants,  and  the  use  of  the  poor-house. 

On  Scotland  several  forces  that  have  affected  England  also 
have  acted  strongly — such  as  the  Irish  immigration  and  the 
introduction  of  the  great  industries,  while  other  forces  that  have 
greatly  affected  the  administration  of  relief  in  Scotland,  have  been 
confined  to  particular  districts  or  have  influenced  Scotland  as  a 
whole  but  very  gradually.  Speaking  generally,  we  seem,  indeed, 
to  deal  with  three  communities,  each  differently  and  unequally 
developed,  the  people  of  the  highlands,  the  people  on  the  border, 
and  the  townsmen  of  the  large  burghs  ;  and  it  has  been  the  task 
of  the  century  to  introduce  an  equivalence  of  social  conditions 
throughout  these  several  communities.  Of  this  endeavour  the 
statistics  of  poor  relief  ai-e  an  index. 

PART   I.— BEFORE   1845. 

Fulk  Char  it  I/. 

Beneath  the  requirements  of  law  and  statute,  there  is  a 
web  of  social  custom.     It  represents  the  social  conscience  of  the 
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people,  while  their  laws  rejDreseut  their  endeavours  after  reform, 
or  perhaps  only  the  theoines  of  their  legislators.  On  the  social 
customs  of  poor  relief,  or  what  may  be  called  folk  charity, 
the  people  relied  probably  very  largely,  while  the  legislative 
machinery  was  slowly  constructed.  The  resident  poor  in  Scotland 
in  the  last  and  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  received  very 
small  allowances  from  the  poor  box,  and  they  were  privileged  to 
beg ;  but  they  had  also  a  social  claim  to  relief.  Old  methods  of 
land  tenure,  such  as  Runrig  and  Commonties — the  annual  allot- 
ment of  different  plots  of  land  to  the  individual  inhabitants  of  a 
village,  and  unrestricted  participation  in  common  pastures^ — and 
the  old  system  of  petty  servitudes  that  preceded  rents  fixed  by 
contract,  lasted  late  in  Scotland.  So  also  did  the  folk  chai-ities 
and  the  marriage  customs,  by  which  provision  was  made  for 
the  future.  They  were  suited  to  older  economic  conditions ;  but 
they  indicate  also  the  temper  of  the  j)eople,  and  their  sense  of 
social  obligation,  and  even  when  they  became  obsolete,  they  left 
traces  on  the  national  character.  They  were  the  groundwork  and 
justification  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  constant  argument,  that  no  public 
out-door  relief  was  necessary,  because  reliance  could  be  placed  on 
"  the  natural  suflBciency  that  there  is  among  the  people"  to  meet 
distress  by  local  and  neighbourly  intervention.  The  following 
Yule-tide  custom  that  prevailed  in  Scotland  is  of  this  type  of  folk 
charity  .- 

Very  often  on  ]N"ew  Year's  day  companies  of  young  men  in 
twos,  threes,  and  fours,  set  out  shortly  after  breakfast  to  thigg 
{i.e.,  beg)  for  some  old  woman,  or  old  man,  or  aged  couple,  or 
invalid,  who  might  be  in  narrow  circumstances.  Carrying  a 
sack  to  receive  the  alms  of  meat,  and  a  small  bag  for  the  money, 
they  travelled  over  a  good  many  miles  of  the  district  of  the 
country  in  which  they  lived,  getting  a  "  bossiefee  "  of  meal  from 
this  guid  wife  and  a  contribution  of  money  from  that.^  They  sang 
their  request  in  a  begging  rhyme  ;  and  when  the  bag  of  meal 
became  too  heavy  to  be  carried  conveniently,  it  was  left  in  some 
house,  and  another  bag  was  substituted.  By  such  an  action,  says 
the  chronicler,  "  as  much  meal  and  money  wei-e  collected  for  many 

'  "  Commonties  "  were  areas  of  land  over  which  an  indefinite  number  of  per- 
sons had  various  and  indefinite  rights  of  use,  founded  only  on  customs  of  ancient 
origin. — "  Scotland  as  it  Is  and  as  it  Was,"  p.  407.     By  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 

2  "Notes  on  the  Folk-lore  on  the  North- East  of  Scotland."  By  Ivcv.  Walter 
Gregor.  This  practice  is  mentioned  also  in  Sinclair's  "  Statistical  Account  of 
"  Scotland  at  Gi-ango,  in  Banffshire"  (vol.  ix,  p.  577),  as  "a  great  support  to  the 
"  funds ;"  and  see  reference  to  the  parish  of  Alves,  in  Elgin,  in  the  "  Poor  Law 
"  Inquiry  (Scotland):  "  Appendix  II,  p.  507- 

^  Bossie  fee,  i.e.,  foe  of  a  bossie  or  boss  or  small  c;^sk  :  from  hoisson — a  cask 
for  holdinj  wines. 
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"  a  poor  old  worthy  as,  supplemented  by  a  Gmall  sum  from  the 

"  '  peers'  box,'  kept  want   from  the   door,  and  the  heart  of  the 

"  receiyer  was  filled  with  gratitude,  and  the  hearts  of  the  doers  ;i 

"  with  a  feeling  of  contentment."  .  vi 

So  the  bride  provided  her  "  plenishin  "  or  "  providan,"  bed  and  !j 

bedding-,  household  linen,  and  much  other  household  srear.     "  It  >^ 

"  was,"  Dr.  Chalmers  said,  "  a  point  of  distinction  in  fact  among  ^ 

"  our  Scottish  peasantry  to  amass  a  preparation  of  this  sort,  which,  # 

"  on  the   day  previous  to  the  marriage,  was  exhibited  to  all  the  U. 

"  neighbours."  ..."  I    think    in    country    parishes    that    are   uu-  ii; 

"  assessed  the  habit  is  in  a  great  measure  unbroken;  it  has  now  j" 

"  taken  a  different  direction,  partly  from  this  circumstance,  that  j^' 

"  the  practice  of  preparing  what  they  called  home-made  cloth  has  (>, 

"  been  exchanged  for  the  practice  of  purchasing  from  dealers."  ^  k' 

Again,  instead  of  entering  a  poor  house  or  infirmary  or  receiving  \^ 

alms,  the  poor  in  some  places  were  '■  quartered  "  on  the  families  of  »' 

residents.      "There  was,"  Mr.  Walter  Gregor  wrote,  "a  class  of  i 

"  respectable  beggars,  whose  vocation  was  not  looked  upon  as 
"  disreputable.  Such  commonly  confined  their  wanderings  to  a 
"  particular  district  of  the  country,  and  made  their  rounds  with 
"  great  regularity.  Within  that  district  there  were  certain  houses 
"  at  which  they  invariably  lodged  or  quartered.  Whether  male 
"  or    female,    they    were    generally    welcome    guests,    and    were  L 

"  hospitably  entertained.''     .They  apparently  were  often  considered  jf 

Avorfchy  of  entertainment,  as  newsmongei'S,  musicians,  herb  doctors, 
or  tinmen.  In  fact,  at  a  time  when  begging  within  the  parish 
was  legal,  they  represented  professions  and  aptitudes  which  are 
now  no  longer  respected  in  the  beggar  or  the  vagrant.  The 
"  quartering "  however  continued  in  part  of  Scotland,  e.rj.,  in 
Shetland,  as  late  as  1844.' 

Legal  Measures. 

The  first  step  towards  the  organisation  of  poor  relief  was  to 
legalise  and  to  limit  begging.  To  do  this  was  to  control  not  only 
the  beggar  but  the  giver.  Strangers — the  non-resident  beggars 
— were  to  be  suppressed.  The  regailar  or  resident  poor  were  to 
receive  at  least  part  of  their  maintenance  by  begging,  duly  certified 
thereto  by  the  tokens  which  they  were  required  to  show  as  their 
authority.^     Their  begging  was  limited  to  the   parish  in  which 

*  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers:  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  Select  Committee  on  tlie 
State  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland,  1830.  Dr.  Chalmers  also  refers,  as  do  others,  t«  the 
custom  of  providing  the  grave  sheets — an  instance  of  the  close  connection  between 
the  instinct  of  thrift  and  of  the  provision  for  burial,  whicli  has  been  so  beneficial 
to  humanity. 

^  See  p.  215,  &c.,  Appendix,  part  2,  R.  Comra.,  1811. 

8  Act,  1421,  cap.  2-5  and  12. 
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they  were  born,  and  thej  wci'e  to  be  sustained  ■within  the  pai'ish  ; 
and  none  were  allowed  to  beg  but  "  cruiked  folk,  seik  folk, 
"  impotent  folk,  and  weak  folk.""  Such  folk  were,  by  a  later  Act, 
to  be  made  content,  of  their  own  consent,  to  accept  daily,  to  live 
"  iinbeggand,"  and  they  were  to  be  lodged  if  necessary.  For 
these  purposes,  I.e.,  for  their  "needful  sustentation,"  the  whole 
inhabitants  within  the  parish  might  be  taxed  yearly  "  according  to 
"  the  estimation  of  their  substance,  to  such  weekly  charge  and 
"  contribution  as  shall  be  thought  expedient  and  sufficient  to 
"  sustain  the  said  poor  people  ;  "  and  further,  "  testimonials  might 
"  be  given  to  snch  of  the  poor  as  might  be  judged  proper,  anthoris- 
'•  ing  them  to  ask  for  alms  in  their  own  parishes."^  Thus  each 
parish  had  the  option  of  assessment  or  voluutarj-  contributions  (in 
practice  the  church  collections  and  donations,  or  a  voluntary  assess- 
ment) with  licensed  begging  to  supplement  either  method. 

Licensed  Begging. 

The  most  enlightened  public  sentiment  was  not  then  so  clearly  set 
against  begging  as  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it  to  be  at  the  present 
time.  In  1818  the  ministers  who  i^eported  to  the  General  Assembly" 
were  divided  in  opinion.  "  Some  deprecated  its  universal  and 
"  rigorous  suppression  as  likely  to  lead  of  necessity  in  tlteir  dis- 
"  tricts  to  the  still  more  pernicious  measure  of  legal  and  compulsory 
"  assessments.  Many  others  agreed  in  the  more  generally  received 
"  belief,  that  the  practice  was  attended  with  many  most  hui'tful 
"  effects,  both  on  the  best  interests  of  tlio  public  and  of  the  morals 
"  of  the  mendicant :  they  considered  begging  as  a  violation  of  the 
"  whole  provision,  purposes  and  spirit  of  our  poor  laws,"  &c. 
But  even  this  view  was  apparently  applied  rather  to  the  stranger 
than  to  the  resident  beggar,  an  1  led  rather  to  limitations  than 
to  suppresion.  Dr.  Chalmers  was  opposed  to  "  unrestricte  1 
"  mendicity,"  but  "  he  did  not  see  why  public  feeling  should 
"not  tolerate  the  licensing  of  beggars;  it  would  operate,"  he 
thought,  "as  a  corrective  influence  on  the  people  themselves." 
"  I  think  ifc  would  be  well,"  he  said,  "to  raise  a  barrier,  more 
"  especially  as  it  would  bring  into  wholesome  play  a  number  of 
"  principles  among  the  poor  themselves.  They  would  not  choose 
"  to  incur  the  degradation.  And  the  people  could  not  interpose 
"  to  prevent  degradation  to  the  worthless,  whereas  give  me  a 
"  respectable  person  who  has  acquitted  himself  or  herself  in  a 
"  decent   neighbour-like    Avay,  and  who  is   the   object    of   kindly 

'  Act,  1503,  cap.  VO. 

*  Act  1579,  cap.  74.     Sec  "  Dunlop's  Parocliial  Law,"  3id  edit.,  1S41. 
"  Minutes  and  Report  of  the  Couiniittce  of  the  General  Assembly  on  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Management  of  the  Poor,  1818. 
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"  feeling  among  all  the  neighbours,  there  would  be  a  veiy  whole- 
*'  some  feeling  operating  to  prevent  them  fi-ora  assuming  a 
"  degi-aded  position  in  the  eyes  of  their  acquaintance;  and  what 
"  from  the  exertions  made  by  themselves  and  their  relations,  and 
"  their  neighbours,  they  would  not  be  left  without  relief.  I  think 
"  this  the  most  comfortable  of  all  outgoings  for  the  insufficiency  of 
"  the  parochial  fund.  If  the  parochial  fund  be  insufficient,  then 
'■  you  set  into  play  and  operation  such  influences  among  the  poor, 
'■'•  and  that  in  the  lowest  extreme  of  society,  as  will  prevent  the 
"  thing  rising  to  an  inconvenient  nuisance."  ^^ 

The  practice  was  legal,  and  was  in  force  throughout  the  country. 
[n  Lerwick,  "  going  from  door  to  door  was  the  chief  subsistence 
"  of  the  poor."  So  throughout  Orkney.  In  Assynt  it  was  "  very 
"  mach  practiced."  lu  Latheron  it  was  rife  ;  in  Thurso  the  poor 
"  could  not  exist  without  it."  In  Ullapool  it  was  "incessant,  not 
"  daily,  but  hourly."  In  Inverness  it  was  very  general.  So  at 
Aberdeen,  part  of  the  poor  could  not  live  except  by  begging, 
though  the  assessment  was  put  on  in  order  to  prevent  it;  and  the 
practice  was  prohibited.  "  In  Perth,"  it  is  said,  "  mendicants 
"  go  from  house  to  house  while  they  are  getting  relief  from 
"  the  assessment ;  Saturday  is  the  principal  day  ;  but  they  go 
"  about  eveiy  day  ;  and  many  Irish  children  beg."  It  was  only 
permitted,  however,  on  Saturdays. 

Passing  to  the  more  soiithera  counties,  the  general  evidence 
seems  to  point  to  less  begging — except  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh, 
vrhere  it  seems  to  have  been  but  little  regulated.  Elsewhere  are 
such  entries  as  these  :  "  In  Dumbarton  many  paupers  go  about 
"  begging  on  Saturdays  to  the  houses  of  private  individuals  ;  it  is 
"  a  tacitly  recognised  mode  of  subsistence."  "  The  poor  of  Kelso 
"  are  allowed  to  beg  on  Saturday ;  a  few  go  regularly  to  certain 
"  shops  where  they  are  counted  customers,  and  get  a  halfpenny 
"  fi'om  each;  those  beggars  have  2s.  to  is.  6d.  a  week  allowance; 
"  they  could  not  subsist  without  begging."  "  And  efforts  were 
made  to  ensure  even  closer  regulation.  Thus  one  kirk  session, 
that  of  Stow,  in  159G,  laid  down  that  the  poor  were  to  have 
*'  three  hours  granted  them  every  day  to  go  through  the  town  to 
"  seek  their  meal :  one  hour  in  the  morning  from  9  to  10,  at 
"  midday  from  12  to  1,  and  at  night  from  six  hours  forth."  At 
St.  Andrews  the  poor  were  sent  through  the  town  under  the 
inspection  of  the  elders  ;  and  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr, 
1771,  urged  that  those  who  stood  in  need  of  relief  and  could  not 
be  maintained  by  their  own  labour  and  the  public,  funds  of  the 

'"  Dr.  T.  Chalmers,  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Poor  Law  Inquiry  Corxir 
mission  for  Scotland,  25tli  March,  1843.     Appendix,  part  1. 
''  "Analytical  Index:  Poor  Law  Inquiry,  Scotland,  1841." 
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parish,  slioiild  ask  only  of  such  neig-iiboiirs  as  are  members  of  the 
congregation  to  which  they  belong,  "  this  being  necessary  to 
"  distinguish  real  from  pretended  objects  of  charity.'- 

The  system  of  relief  to  which  the  figures  for  1791-98  refer  and 
the  tables  of  1885-37,  and  1842,  must  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  this  statement ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
years  1842-43,  to  which  most  of  the  above  evidence  refers,  followed 
a  year  of  considerable  distress.  In  the  discussions  that  came  to  a 
head  in  1844-45,  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  method  of  relief 
was  insisted  on  ;  the  duty  of  introducing  assessments  wos  urged, 
because  by  that  means  adequate  relief  would  be  provided,  and 
until  that  was  done  begging,  it  was  said,  was  not  only  justifiable 
but  necessary. 

The  KirJc  Session  and  the  Heritors. 

In  1597  the  administration  of  poor  relief  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  kirk  sessions.  In  1672  this  arrangement  was 
confirmed,  and  the  heritors,  who  had  previously  been  empowered 
.  to  levy  assessments  for  employing  vagabonds  and  idle  beggars, 
were  associated  with  the  kirk  sessions  in  this  work.'^  In  1690 
the  Act  was  passed  by  which  the  Presbyterian  divines  who 
had  been  pastors  in  the  days  of  the  Covenant  were  restored 
to  their  parishes."  They  formed  the  ministry  of  the  Established 
Church,  and,  with  some  exceptions  in  the  case  of  towns, 
they,  with  the  kirk  sessions  and  the  heritors,  managed  the 
public  poor  relief  of  Scotland  till  1845.  The  organisation  was 
ecclesiastical.  By  the  first  book  of  discipline  (1560),  of  which 
John  Knox  was  probably  the  chief  author,  and  which  had  been 
approved  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  and  signed  by 
many  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  though  not  formally  appr-oved 
by  the  civil  authorities,  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  the  elders 
and  deacons  was  defined.  The  elders  were  elected,  at  first,  it 
would  seem,  annually,  from  among  the  "  men  of  best  knowledge 
"  in  God's  Word,  and  cleanest  life,  men  faithful  and  of  most 
"  honest  conversation  that  can  be  fonnd  in  the  kirk ; "  and 
amongst  other  duties  they  had  to  assist  the  ministers  in  all 
public  affairs  of  the  kirk;  "to  wit,  in  determining  and  judging 
*'  causes,  in  giving  admonition  to  the  licentious  liver,  in  having 
"  respect  to  the  manners  and  conversatioii  of  all  .men  within  their 
"  charge  "  ;  they  had  also  to  i^eceive  the  church  rent?,  and  "  gather 
"  the  alms  of  the  kirk  and  distribute  the  same,  as  by  the 
"  ministers  and  kirk  shall  be  appointed."     The  office  of  deacon 

'2  Evidence  of   Rev    John  Lee,  D.D.,  Appendix,  part   3,  Poor  Law  Inquiry 
(Scotland),  181-1.. 

1'  Dunlop,  p.  446.  '*  Macaulay's  "  William  and  I\[ary." 
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fell  into  abeyance. ''  The  elder.?,  on  the  contrary,  exerci-sed 
immense  influence  for  more  than  a  century. 

The  kirk  session  consisted  of  the  ministers  of  the  parish  and 
of  the  elders,  seldom  so  many  as  ten  or  twelve.  They  held  office 
for  life.  They  received  no  remuneration.  Vacancies  in  their 
number  were  filled  up  by  the  kirk  session.  Three  formed  a 
quorum — two  being  elders."^  The  kirk  session  was  an  ecclesias- 
tical court,  and  had  jurisdiction  in  the  parish,  though  it  could  not 
enforce  at  law  the  payment  of  fines  for  oifences  against  church 
discipline.^'  In  matters  of  relief  the  heritors  and  kirk  session 
acted  subject  only  to  the  supreme  civil  court.  On  the  questions 
'*  whether  claimants  for  parochial  aid  were  of  the  description  of 
"  persons  that  are  entitled  to  such  relief,  and  if  so,  what  the 
"  amount  of  the  asses.sment  and  relief  should  be  ?  "  their  decision 
was,  subject  only  to  such  an  appeal,  final.'*  The  principle  of  local 
responsibility  was  thus  strongly  emphasised  ;  and  the  position  of 
the  heritors  and  kirk  session  was  assured  as  a  court,  (1)  "  to  take 
"  up  "  the  lists  of  the  poor  ;  (2)  to  levy  funds  for  their  support ; 
(3)  to  order  and  dispose  of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

The  heritors  are  the  landowners  of  a  parish ;  and  by  a  judg- 
ment of  1751,  it  was  settled  that  they  had  a  joint  power  with  the 
kirk  session  over  all  funds  belonging  to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  suras 
levied  by  assessment,  collections,  and  mortifications,  or  endowed 
charities.  Usually  the  heritors  and  kirk  session  met  once  a  year 
to  plan  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  year  and  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds,  supplementing,  if  necessaiy,  by  asses-sment  or 
voluntary  assessment  the  church  collections  and  mortifications, 
voluntary  contributions  and  other  small  sources  of  i^evenue. 
The  ordinary  work  of  relief  the  heritors  generally  left  to  the 
kirk  session.  Thus,  while  the  heritors  and  kirk  session  combined 
in  order  to  raise  the  necessary  funds,  the  latter  had  a  double 
portion  of  influence.  It  administered  the  relief,  and  its  members, 
the  elders,  had  both  a  legal  public  status  and  an  ecclesiastical 
position,  and  were  entitled  not  only  to  relieve  disti^ess,  but  to 
supervise  manners. 

The  Limitations  of  Relief  before  1845. 

By  the  law  of  Scotland  befoi'e  1845,  and  indeed  after  that  time, 
the  following  classes  of  poor  wxre  considered  entitled  to  parochial 
relief : — (1)  Poor  persons  of  70  years  and  upwards,  or  under 
that  age  if  so  infirm  as  to  be  unable  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  their 
work ;    (2)    orphang    and    destitute   children  under    14   years    of 

'5  "  The  Books  of  Discipline,"  pp.  61,  66.     Edinlurgb,  1836. 

»e  Eeport  of  General  Assembly,  1839.  ''  Dunlop,  p.  89. 

's  Dunlop,  p.  457,  Judgment  of  1821. 
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age  ;  and  (3)  all  wlio,  from  permanent  bodily  disease  and  debility 
were  unable  to  work  and  "  must  of  necessity  be  sustained  by  alms." 
•'  No  person  was  entitled  to  permanent  relief  who  was  able  to 
"  work  so  as  to  gain  a  livelihood ; "  but  destitute  widows  had,  it 
was  stated,  always  been  relieved  if  and  in  so  far  as  they  could  not 
support  their  family  by  their  labour."  The  relief  was  limited  to 
"  needful  sustentation,"  and  "  if  there  were  any  relations  bound 
"  in  law  to  support  "  the  applicant,  "  his  claim  against  such  relation 
"  had  to  be  made  good;  or  even  if  there  were  any  neighbours  or 
"  charitable  persons  willing  to  do  so  the  parish  had  to  stand  aloof." 
"  The  allowance  must,"  it  is  said,  "be  scrupulonly  proportioned  to 
"  the  actual  necessities  of  the  individual,  so  as  to  make  up,  along 
"  with  his  own  means,  or  with  what  may  be  bestowed  on  him  by 
"  others,  the  sum  required  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  his  begging 
'■'•  his  bread."-"  Thus  the  obligation  of  relieving  the  applicant, 
even  when  admitted,  was  imposed  as  far  as  possible  on  his  relations 
or  neighbours,  and  on  the  charitable — another  point  to  which  full 
weight  must  be  given  in  considering  statistics  of  relief  and  expen- 
diture before  1845.  It  was  claimed  that  the  method  of  small 
allowances  and  partial  relief  "  prevented  improvidence,  and 
"  while  it  encouraged  industry  in  the  young  and  able,  induced 
"  them  to  lay  by  for  the  time  of  sickness  and  old  age."  "  Instead 
"  of  impairing  the  benevolence  of  neighbours  and  i^elations,  it  had 
"  the  effect  by  relieving  them  of  part  of  the  burthen,  to  prompt 
"  and  promote  their  charity."  "  It  aflforded  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
"  portioning  public  charity  to  the  character  of  paupers,"  and  "  it 
'•  afforded  facilities  for  reducing  gradually  the  number  of  paupers 
"  in  a  parish  by  a  strict  examination  of  the  circumstances  of  eacli 
"  case."-' 

In  the  larger  town  districts,  quarters  or  "  proportions  "  were 
often  assigned  to  the  elders,  e.g.,  at  Paisley,  Greenock,  and 
Montrose;-''  and  in  parishes  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  a  system 
of  subdivision  was  adopted  in  this  century  on  Dr.  Chalmers's  lines. 

The  poor  who  received  relief  were  "  enrolled  "  or  placed  on 
the  roll  as  "ordinary"  poor;  or  they  were  entered  as  "occa- 
"  sional "  or  "industrious."  The  former  were  recognised  as  per- 
manent claimants  for  relief  under  the  categories  above  mentioned. 
The  latter  wei-e  considered  to  have  no  right  to  relief,  nor  could 
funds  I'aised  by  assessment  be  expended  on  them  ;-^  but  they  were 

»»  Dunlop,  p.  358. 

""  "  Eemarks  on  tlic  Poor  Luw  in  Scotland."'  Ey  David  Monypcnny,  Esq. 
(afterwards  Lord  Pitniilly),  1834. 

-'  Monypenny,  p.  50. 

'-  "  Historical  Dissertations  with  regard  to  the  Poor,"  p.  21  and  elsewhere.  By 
r.cv.  Robert  Burns,  1819. 

-'  Dunlop,  p.  3G0. 
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helped  as  "  occasional  "  poor  on  account  of  temporary  sickness  or 
distress,  and  sometimes  with  a  view  to  their  being  kept  off  the 
roll  as  long  as  possible.  The  distinction  between  enrolled  or 
registered  poor  and  unregistered,  or,  as  they  were  more  recently 
called,  "  casual  "  poor,  was  retained  in  the  reports  of  the  Board  of 
Sapervision  till  1890.  Originally  it  indicated  yet  one  more  safe- 
guard against  pauperisation,  and  implied  that  one  class  of  claimants 
was  assisted  occasionally,  not  out  of  any  legal  right  to  relief,  but 
by  reason  of  the  charitable  nature  of  all,  or  at  least  a  large  part, 
of  the  funds  usually  at  the  disposal  of  the  kirk  session. 

Statistics  of  Scotland  before  1845. 

1791-98. 

The  earliest  systematic  statistics  of  Scotch  pauperism  are 
contained  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account,  which  was 
compiled  and  published  between  the  years  1791  and  1798.  These 
statistics  are  contained  in  the  accounts  furnished  by  the  ministers 
in  regard  to  their  parishes.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  they 
have  been  extracted  parisl^  by  parish  and  aiTanged  according  to 
counties ;  and  other  data  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Reports  of 
Committees  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  the  Appendices  of 
the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Inquiry  Commission  (1844),  and  were 
classified  in  these  documents  according  to  parishes,  presbyteries, 
and  synods,  have  also  been  reclassified  here  according  to  counties. 
In  the  Statistical  Account  the  ministers  in  many  instances  have 
stated  only  the  number  of  the  enrolled  poor,  and  in  some  they  give 
no  figures  at  all.  In  Table  B,  1791-98,  accordingly,  only  the 
enrolled  poor  are  entered  with  the  population  of  those  parishes 
only  which  make  returns.  The  reader  may  see  from  Table  A  what 
parishes  are  omitted  in  each  county  and  what  is  their  population, 
and  he  may  thus  check  the  data  contained  in  Table  B.  He  will 
find  the  following  general  results  : — 

Table  A.— 1791-98. 

Col.  Totals. 

2.     Population  of  Scotland     i,5;6,5i4 

4.  Number  of  pai'ishes  reporting 878 

5.  ,,                  whose   reports   contain"!  ^^, 
no  statistics  of  pauperism j                 "  -' 

6.  Population  of  these  parislies  453,092 

7.  Number  of  parishes  whose  reports  contain"!  , 

statistics  of  pauperism   J  ^ 

8.  Population  of  these  parishes  1,073.4;; 

The  statistics  of  some  impoi-tant  city  parishes  are  wanting — 
Ayr,  Irvine,  Greenock,  Renfrew,  Glasgow  City,  Edinburgh, 
Dunbar,  Perth,  Elgin.     These  have  to  be  provided,  so  far  as  may 
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be,  for  other  dates,  and  from  other  sources ;  othei'wise  the  omitted 
parishes  are  nearly  all  rural.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the 
counties  of  Perth,  Aberdeen,  Inverness,  and  Fife.  Out  of  a  poj^u- 
lation  of  1,526,514,  returns  are  available  for  a  population  of 
1,073,422,  resident  in  613  parishes.  The  figures  may,  I  believe, 
be  taken  as  indicatinp;  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  extent  of 
pauperism  in  Scotland  generally,  apart  from  the  chief  towns. 
They  represent  practically  a  day  count  of  permanent  paupers. 
The  relief  given  to  the  "  occasional  "  poor,  especially  in  the 
country,  was  very  small,  and  the  ministers  in  their  reports 
thus  very  naturally  omitted  to  mention  it,  and,  treating  it  as 
incidental  and  immaterial,  may  indeed  have  been  unable  to  famish 
details  of  its  distribution. 

The  Statistical  Account  thus  gives  the  following  results  r^ — 


1791-98. 


Population 
in  613  Parishes. 


1,073,422 


Enrolled  Poor 
in  61,3  Parishes. 


19,498 


Ratio  per  i,ooo 
of  Paupers  to  Population. 


1816 


1807-16. 

In  1818  a  committee  of  the  General  Assembly  "  transmitted 
"  queries  to  the  ministers  of  parishes,  askiug  them  what  was  the 
"  number  on  the  poor's  roll  of  the  ordinary  poor  (specifying  males 
"  and  females  respectively)  who  can  earn  nothing  for  their  own 
"  maintenance,  but  are  supported  wholly  from  the  Poors'  Fund."-^ 
They  asked  also,  "  What  is  the  number  of  the  industrious  (i.e., 
"  occasional)  poor,  who,  during  the  last  ten  years,  have  received 
"  i-egularly  partial  relief  from  the  kirk  session,  though  in  general 
"  able  to  earn  a  proportion  of  maintenance  for  themselves  and 
"  theii-  families."  Great  exception  was  taken  to  the  returns  in 
this  report  on  account  of  obscurity  in  the  questions  and  inaccuracy 
in  the  compilation  of  the  statistics;  but  the  abstracts  were  revised 
and  published  in  1820,  and  found  by  Chalmers  to  be  accurate.*® 

In  these  returns  "  enrolled "  and  "  occasional  "  poor  are  not 
distinguished. 

■^^  See  Table  B. 

2^  The  question  does  not  seem  very  Inippily  wordoil,  since  most  of  tlie  enr  jIIocI 
poor  received  help  from  other  sources  tluui  the  poor's  fund ;  nor  is  the  Ibrm  of  the 
question  that  follows  much  better. 

""  Burns,  p.  155,  writing  in  1819,  and  Chalmers,  Irish  Evidence  (1830), 
Q.  3351.  He  says,  "These  latter  abstracts  (the  new  abstracts)  I  have  found  to  be 
"  quite  accurate,  as  far  as  I  have  compared  them  with  the  original  communications 
"  of  the  Scottish  clergy." 
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Thev  ofive  the  followinsr  o'eneral  i^esnlts  : — 
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Popuiatiou. 


PhUj.erE 


1807-16 


i.-^H'9»7' 


44,199 


Ratio  per  i,ccc 
of  Paupers  to  Population. 


•5"C4 


*  This  is  the  population  of  Scotland,  less  36,29c,  the  population  of  forty 
parishes  that  sent  in  no  returns,  and  4,41 1  local  militia  on  dutj  when  the 
census  was  made,  and  not  included  in  their  respective  parishes. 


If  one  may  judge  from  the  questions  above  quoted,  the  entry 
"paupers"  should  include  both  "enrolled"  and  "occasional" 
poor,  but  the  number — 44,199 — compared  witb  the  Agnizes  given 
below  for  1835-37  and  for  1842,  suggests  that  the  enrolled  poor 
only  are  entered  in  this  return. 

1835-37  and  1842. 

Another  comm.ittee  of  the  General  Assembly  issued  a  report  in 
1839.  It  contains  statistics  of  the  paupers  on  the  permanent  roll, 
lunatic  paupers,  and  those  receiving  occasional  relief  in  the  years 
1834-36 ;  totals  are  given  of  each  class  in  those  years,  Trith 
averages  for  the  three-years  period.  Particulars  as  to  expenditure 
are  also  supplied.  The  information  is  furnished  according  to 
parishes  arranged  in  synods.  It  has  been  extracted  and  arranged 
parish  by  paiish.  in  counties.  In  1843  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
obtained  particulars  as  to  the  number  of  permanent  and  occasional 
poor  in  the  parishes  in  the  year  1842.  These  data  have  also  been 
ai-ranged  according  to  counties.  Excluding  therefore  the  occasional 
poor,  we  may  make  a  table  of  the  enrolled  or  permanent  poor  in 
the  parishes  for  the  period  1791-98,  subject  to  the  limitations 
above  stated,  for  tbe  average  of  tbe  years  1835-37  or  for  any  one 
of  these  years,  and  for  the  year  1842. 

ScoTLAJKD  :  6 1  ^i  Parishes.*     Enrolled  or  Pernianent  Poor  and 
Pcpidation. 


Year. 


1791-98  ; 

1835-37  (average) ■ 
'42 


Population 
of  the  Parishes. 


1,073,422 
1,691,381 

i,905>873 


Enrolled  Paupers. 


Ratio  per  i,cod 
of  Paupers  to  Population. 


19,498 
44,838 

45,258 


i8-i6 

26'i:o 


*  See  Table  B. 


With  these  figures  we  may  compare  the  returns  of  pauperism 
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for  England  and  Wales  for  1802-03  and  1815.-''  From  tlie  returns 
for  Scotland  and  from  the  following  table  "  dependants "  are 
omitted,  and  only  tlie  permanent  poor  are  included. 

England  and  Wales  :  Permanent  Poor  and  Pojndation. 


1802-03.. 
'15  


Population. 


8,872,980* 
10,163, 676t 


Persons  Relieved 
in  "Workhouse. 


83,468 
88,115 


Permanently  out 
of  Workhouse. 


33'5,i99 
406,748 


Total. 


Ratio  per  i.coc 
of  Population. 


419,667 
494,863 


47"29 
48-68 


*  Population,  1801. 


t  Population,  1811. 


Those  in  i^ceipt  of  permanent  relief  in  England  thus  numbered 
in  1802-03  and  1815  47*29  and  48-68  per  thousand  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  figures  for  Scotland  give  i8-i6,  26'50,  and  2374  per 
thoiTsand  for  1791-98,  1835-37,  and  1842  respectively.  These 
fio'ui'es  are  for  different  years,  and  the  first  of  them  represents  in 
the  main  the  pauperism  of  the  country  and  not  that  of  the  towns. 
Yet  the  comparison  is  valuable,  for  the  returns,  though  for 
different  years,  refer  only  to  the  permanent  and  therefore  con- 
tinuous pauperism  of  the  two  countries,  that  indeed  which  is  raoi'e 
or  less  carried  on  from  year  to  year. 

Making  all  allowances,  the  figures  for  Scotland  suggest  a 
considerable  growth  of  pauperism  in  the  fifty  years  between  1792 
and  1842  in  the  613  parishes  in  regard  to  which  our  information 
extends  from  1792. 

The  returns  however  for  1835-37  and  1842  can  be  put  to 
further  use.  In  them  the  occasional  as  well  as  the  enrolled  jDOor 
are  given.  Accordingly  we  can  ascertain  from  them  the  number 
of  both  classes  of  poor  in  Scotland  in  those  years,  but  with  one 
drawback.  From  the  census  of  pauperism  for  the  years  1834-46  are 
omitted  twenty-two  parishes  that  made  no  return.  They  represent 
a  population  of  67,230  persons.     To  make  the  comparison  between 

-''  See  Marshall's  "  Digest  of  Information  from  Parliamentary  Documents." 
Besides  419,667 — the  number  of  those  relieved  permanently,  the  return  (1802-03) 
gives  also  the  number  of  children  dependent  on  those  permanently  relieved,  in  and 
out,  namely,  315,150.  The  total  in  receipt  of  permanent  relief  is  thus  734,817, 
including  children.  The  occasionally  relieved  nnmbcr  305,899  ;  and  it  is  assumed 
that  t'.icsc  are  heads  of  families  only.  Non-parishioners  relieved  number  194,052. 
Including  these  and  assuming  that  each  head  of  the  family  who  receives  occasional 
relief  has  on  an  average  three  children,  the  proportion  of  paupers  to  population  is 
about  28  per  cent,  according  to  Marshall's  calculation.  In  1815  those  in  receipt 
of  "  occasional  relief  "  number  400,473. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  English  and  Scotch  figures  set  out  in  the  above 
table  with  certainty.  In  the  English  figures  wives  would  be  included,  in  the 
Scotch  they  would  probably  be  excluded,  as  "dependant"  and  not  placed  on  the 
roll.     This  would  reduce  the  dilTerencc  between  the  English  and  Scotch  figures. 
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183-5-37  and  1842  accurate,  the.se  parishes  have  to  be  omitted 
also  from  the  census  of  pauperism  made  in  1842.  They  had  then 
a  population  of  73,211.  But  from  the  enumeration  of  1842 
another  twenty-eight  parishes,  that  were  included  in  the  statistics 
for  1835-37,  have  also  to  be  excluded,  since  in  1842  they  made  no 
i-eturns.  In  regard  to  these  it  seemed  best  to  repeat  in  the 
statement  which  I  have  compiled  for  1842  the  figures  for  1835-37. 
All  the  parishes  in  question  are  noted  in  Cols.  8,  9,  10,  and  11  of 
Table  C.  Among  the  parishes  the  figures  of  which  have  been 
repeated  are  Dundee,  Perth,  North  and  South  Leith,  Galashiels 
and  Kinross ;  all  the  rest  are  rural  or  comparatively  unim- 
portant : — 

ScoTLAXD  :  857  Parishes.* 


Year. 


Enrolled  aiui 


Population  of  Panshes.  -t-nroiiea  ana  Katio  per  r,ax) 

^  1    Occa=ioual  Paupers.        of  Paupers  to  Population 


1834-36 
'42 


2,297, i58t 
2,546,974 


80,011 
81,702 


34-83 
32*07 


*  See  Table  C. 


t  Census  of  1831. 


These  figures  indicate  an  improvement,  which  affected  the 
whole  of  Scotland  except  Dumbartonshire.  Dumfries,  and  Wig- 
townshire. In  Dumbartonshire  pauperism  rose  from  23  to  29  per 
thousand.  In  Dumfries  from  42  to  65  ;  and  in  Wigtown  from 
28  to  29. 

We  have  no  returns  of  pauperism  in  England  and  Wales  for 
1831  and  1841,  with  which  we  can  compare  the  figures  in  the 
above  table,  but  we  can  compare  the  expenditure  of  the  two 
countries. 

The  expenditure  on  the  poor  in  Scotland  is  returned  as 
follows  : — 


Scotland  :  Expenditure  on  the  Poo 

•,  1806-16, 1835-37 

* 

Year. 

Collections 

at 

the  Cliurcli 

Doors. 

Other 
Voluntary 

Con- 
tributions. 

Sessional  ;     Assess- 
Funds.          ment. 

Expense 

of 
Litigation. 

Gross 
funds. 

E.tpenditure 

per  Head 
of  PopuIatLta 

1807-16.. 
'35-37.. 

£ 

34,069 
38,300 

£ 

10,702 
18,976 

£       1       £ 

19,70';       49,718 
20,604  1    77,239 

£ 

1,977 
921 

£       \      t.    d. 

116,171 !       I     ii 
156,040         I     3i 

*  Scotland.  Population,  1811,  1,805,688  ;  population,  1831,  2,364,388.  The 
figures  are  taken  from  the  "Eeports"  of  the  Greneral  Assembly,  published  ia 
1820  and  1839. 
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Witli  thes3  totals  we  may  compare  the  poor  law  expenditure  of 
England  and  Wales  : — 

England  and  Wales  :  Expenditure  on  the  Poor,  1813,  1832.* 


Year. 


1813. 
'32. 


E.vpeiided  on 
Relief  of  tlie  Poor. 


6,676,105 
7,036,960 


Expenditure  per  Head 

of  Population. 


s.      d. 
13     11 

10   n 


*  England  and  Wales.      Population,  1811,   10,163,676;   population,  1831, 
13,889,675.     The  figures  are  taken  from  Marshall's  "Digest." 


Economic  Conditions  and  Changes. 

Scotland  in  1792  was  still  a  compai'atively  poor  country,  and 
years  of  scarcity  pressed  lieavily  on  it.  Yet  the  independence  of 
the  poor  was  remarkable,  especially  when  it  was  contrasted  with 
their  condition  in  England  and  Wales.  This  may  in  great  part  be 
accounted  for  by  differences  in  methods  of  administration  and 
partly  by  economic  differences.  To  these  causes  also  must  be  in 
great  measnre  attributed  the  changes  introduced  by  the  Scotch 
Poor  Act  of  1845,  which,  at  first  sight,  seems  so  unnecessarily  to 
have  altered  a  system,  which  only  a  few  years  before  was  con- 
stantly mentioned  by  Englishmen  with  admiration  and  by 
Scotchmen  with  pride.  Hence  a  short  sketch  of  economic 
conditions  and  changes  in  Scotland  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  century  is  indispensable.  Scotland  may  be  divided  into  three 
main  sections.  There  are  the  Highlands,  and  especially  the  west 
coast,  the  scene  of  a  series  of  economic  convulsions.  There  are  the 
Midland  counties,  the  central  industrial  ai'ea,  in  which  the  develop- 
ment of  manufacture,  commerce,  and  mining  acted  as  a  powerful 
attraction  to  migrants  and  immigrants.  And  there  are  the  border 
counties,  where  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  land  and  farming 
made  itself  felt  earlier  than  in  the  north  of  the  countiy,  and  where 
the  advance  was,  as  contrasted  with  that  in  the  Highlands,  constant 
and  solid. 

The  Years  of  Scarcity. 

Scotland  was  a  comparatively  poor  country,  and  years  of 
scarcity,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  Scotch  records,  must  have  taxed 
the  energy  of  the  people  of  Scotland  far  more  than  did  similar 
years  in  England  ;  and  changes  in  assessment  are  traceable  in 
part  to  the  effects  of  these  years.  Bishop  Coplestone  has  shown 
to  how  large  an  extent  poor  law  legislation  in  England  has  been 
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the  result  of  ecouomic  pres.sure.-^  The  .story  of  the  growth  of 
asses.srQent  in  Scotland  tells  a  similar  tale. 

The  Act  of  1672,  as  we  have  seen,  made  legal  assessments  per- 
missive. Thej  were  however  hardly  anywhere  enforced  till  1740, 
when  they  were  adopted  in  some  counties  and  particular  parishes, 
in  order  to  oblige  absent  heritors  to  contribute  their  share  towards 
assisting  the  poor  in  their  distress.'^  In  the  Synod  of  Merse  and 
Teviotdale,  including  Berwick,  Selkirk,  and  Roxburghshire  where 
in  a  few  parishes  assessments  were  introduced  as  early  as  1725,  of 
thirty-six  parishes  of  which  we  have  information,  seven  adopted 
them  between  1740  and  1750;  and  seven  between  1766 — in  which 
year  there  commenced  a  series  of  precarious  harvests — and  1776.^ 

In  1766  there  was  a  parching  drought  during  the  whole 
.summer,  which  affected  all  the  south  of  Scotland.  At  Lauder 
(Berwickshire)  two-thirds  of  the  cattle  were  slaughtered  at 
Martinmas  and  sold  at  |c?.  a  pound. ^'  A  note  made  in  regard  to 
■this  in  1792  shows  the  nature  of  one  of  the  changes  that  was 
taking  place  to  mitigate  the  effect  of  such  contingencies  in  the 
future.  "  Since  that  time  (1766)  in  consequence  of  the  cultivation 
"of  turnips  and  grass,  there  has  been  plenty  of  the  best  beef  and 
"  mutton  through  the  whole  year." 

In  1782-83  there  was  great  distress,  to  meet  which,  through 
Sir  John  Sinclair's  influence,  a  government  grant  of  1 5,000/.  was 
made.  It  affected  the  whole  country.  At  Far,  in  Sutherland,  the 
people  killed  the  few  cattle  they  had  and  eat  their  flesh  without 
bread  or  salt.  Many  left  the  parish  and  went  to  other  places  for 
employment.  At  Bathgate,  in  Linlithgow,  many  were  admitted 
on  the  poors'  list  who  before  that  period  supported  themselves, 
but  ever  afterwards  needed  assistance.  In  consequence  of  the 
increased  number  of  necessitous  poor  a  heavy  annual  assessment 
was  laid  on  the  parish. 

After  the  close  of  the  century  we  may  note  1808-12  as  years  of 
scarcity  or  at  least  of  high  prices  in  consequence  of  the  war.  In 
1817-18  there  was  such  distress  that  extraordinary  collections 
Avere  made  in  Edinburgh  and  in  many  counties.^"  There  was 
great  depression  in  1826 ;  1831  was  the  cholera  year.  The  years 
1836-37  (when  a  large  charitable  collection  was  made  throughout 
the  country  for  the  assistance  of  the  Highlands)  were  bad  ;  and 
1839-42,  and  especially  1840-41,  were  yeai-s  of  great  adversity.    In 

='  Second  letter  to  tlie  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel,  M.P.,  on  "  The  Causes  of  t!  e 
"  Increase  of  Panperism  and  on  the  Poor  Laws,"  1819. 

"-^  Burns,  p.  303. 

39  Report  of  General  Assembly,  18-39.  See  later  as  to  the  relation  betwer-n 
dissent  and  the  imposition  of  assessment. 

3'  "  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account,"  I,  p.  76. 

^-  Report  of  General  Assembly,  1818. 
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1841  there  "vvas  a  Prince  of  Wales's  Fund,  collected  in  response  to 
a  letter  from  the  Qaeen  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of 
H.R.H.,  and  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  distress  a  sum  raised 
in  Edinburgh  for  illuminations  "was  applied  to  the  relief  of  desti- 
tution in  connection  with  this  fund. 

In  1840,  as  a  natural  close  of  this  catalogue  of  bad  years, 
we  find  that  in  March  there  was  instituted  in  Edinburgh  the 
association  for  obtaining  an  official  inquiry  into  the  pauperism  of 
Scotland,  on  the  list  of  the  committee  of  which  are  many  well- 
known  names,  and  amongst  them  that  of  Sir  John  McNeill,  the 
future  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervision. 

The  Lnprovements  of  Industry. 

While  through  years  of  difficulty  there  was  this  gradual 
movement  towards  the  more  official  organisation  of  poor  relief, 
there  was  an  application  of  energy  to  the  development  of  the 
I'esources  of  Scotland,  which  was  the  only  real  safeguard  against 
want. 

A  first  line  of  defence  was  education.  The  compilers  of  the 
first  "  Book  of  Discipline  "  had  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  schools, 
"seeing  that  God  had  determined  his  Kirk  here  on  earth  should 
"be  tanght  not  by  angels  but  by  men;"  and  they  "of  necessity 
"therefore  judged  it,  that  every  second  kirk  have  one  schoolmaster 
"appointed  ;^'  such  a  one  at  least  as  is  able  to  teach  grammar  and 
"  the  Latin  tongue,  if  the  town  be  of  any  reputation."  In  country 
districts  the  duty  of  teaching  was  assigned  to  the  reader  or 
minister.  Accordingly  throughout  Scotland  there  was  a  system 
of  public  instruction,  supported,  like  the  administration  of  relief, 
by  the  Kirk  and  Heritors ;  and  however  defective  it  might  be  in 
some  parts,  it  without  doubt  made  the  people  far  more  competent 
to  combat  economic  difficulties.  Two  instances  may  be  given  : 
Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle,  riding  from  London  to  Edinburgh  in  1759, 
found  a  Scotch  gardener  and  land  steward  in  chai'ge  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland's  estate  at  Bulstrode — "such  advantage  was  there  iu 
"  having  been  taught  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  mensura,tion 
"  of  land,  the  rudiments  of  which  were  taught  in  many  of  the 
"  country  schools  of  Scotland.  This  man  gave  us  a  note  to  the 
"  gardener  at  Blenheim,  who,  he  told  us,  was  his  countryman, 
"  and  would  furnish  us  with  notes  to  the  head  gardeners  all  the 
"  way  down."  Most  of  the  head  gardeners  of  English  noblemen 
were  at  that  time  Scotch.-'^ 

A  people  thus  educated   had,  as  it    were,  been  prejjared  for 

^^  See  Constitution  of  the  Associution,  1840. 

'*  Chap,  vii  of  the  "  First  Book  of  Discipline." 

35  "Autobiography  of  Uev.  D.  Carlyle,"  p.  362,  published  in  1860. 
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successful  emigration — one  of  the  chief  remedies  that  was  to  i^elieve 
a  part  of  their  country  from  economic  embaiTassments. 

The  other  instance  suggests  what  was  then  the  substitute  for  the 
education  which  educational  reformers  would  now  foster  by  poly- 
technics and  eontimiation  classes.  Sinclair  publishes  a  letter 
Avritten  by  Robert  Burns  to  his  friend  Robert  Ridell.  Burns  had 
then  a  farm  at  Dunscore  (Dumfries),  "  a  gentleman  well  known 
"  for  his  poetical  productions,  who  rents  a  farm  in  this  parish," 
and  whose  opinion  is  reported  "  that  the  west  country  cows  give  a 
"  larger  quantity  of  milk."  Burns  describes  the  circulating  library 
that  had  been  started  in  the  parish — each  member  paying  55. 
entrance  fee  and  6c/.  a  month  afterwards.  After  mentioning  the 
names  of  some  of  the  books,  he  writes  :  "  A  peasant  who  can  read, 
"  and  enjoy  such  books,  is  certainly  a  much  superior  being  to  liis 
"  neighbour,  who,  perhaps,  stalks  beside  his  team,  very  little 
"  removed,  except  in  shape,  from  the  beast  he  drives."  "^ 

Inventions  probably  suggest  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  lines 
along  which  industrial  energy  is  preparing  to  move.  They  both 
meet  and  expand  demand.  The  new  Scotch  plough  was  invented 
in  1763  by  James  Small,  and  two  horses  thereafter  did  the  work 
of  eight  to  twelve  oxen.  In  East  Lothian  Meikle  invented  the 
threshing  mill  in  1786.  The  advance  in  the  making  of  new  roads 
— the  turnpike  roads  and  bridges — is  noted  by  most  of  the  ministers 
in  the  "  Statistical  Account."  With  this  change  was  allied  a  reform  of 
the  methods  of  farming.  In  many  parishes  the  heritors  were  busy 
with  enclosing,  draining,  and  planting.  They  were  abolishing  or 
commuting  multures,  thirlages,  and  other  servitudes,  and  were 
uniting  the  small  farms,  a  process  that  on  the  border  seems  by 
1792  to  be  well  advanced.  The  country  population  was  thus  decreas- 
ing, while  the  villages  were  increasing.^  Good  stone  or  brick 
houses  were  being  built  on  the  villages  and  farms,  and  slates  were 
used  instead  of  thatch.  Both  rents  and  wages  were  rising.  The 
standard  of  comfort  was  said  to  be  considerably  higher.  In  1768 
Watt  patented  his  steam  engine.  From  the  Border  counties  as 
from  the  Highlands  there  was  migration  to  manufacturing  centres. 
New  manufactories  for  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods  were  opened. 
A  note  in  regard,  to  Lanark  is  significant  of  a  movement  that 
affected  all  or  most  of  the  large  towns.  "  A  large  proportion  of 
"  the  inhabitants  of  New  Lanark  are  Highlanders  from  Caithness, 
"  Inverness,  and  Argyllshire;  200  emigrants  from  Skye  to  North 
"  America  were  driven  into  Greenock  in  1791,  and  put  ashore  in  a 

'^  "  Statistical  Account,"  vol.  iii,  p.  596. 

^"   C/.  in  Dumfries — Langholm,  Dornock,  Applegarth,  Urr,  &c. 

,j    Roxburghshire — Crailing,  Oxnam,  Hounam. 

,,    Berwick — Swinton,  Coldingham. 
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"  destitute  condition.  A  proprietor  of  cotton  works  offered  them 
••  employment,  notified  to  families  in  Argyllshire  and  the  Isles 
••  what  encouragement  was  given  to  families  at  his  Avorks,  and  in 
•'  1792  undertook  to  provide  houses  for  200  families."  Thus 
owing  to  the  enlargement  of  the  farms  there  was  expulsion  from 
the  rural  districts  to  the  villages,  and  at  the  same  time  by  reason 
of  the  manufactories  there  was  an  overwhelming  attraction  to  the 
towns. 

By  the  side  of  the  statement  respecting  New  Lanark,  another 
may  be  placed  that  has  reference  to  Mauchline,  and  it  again  may  be 
contrasted  with  a  quotation  respecting  the  condition  of  the  poor  at 
Tongue  in  Sutherlandshire.  Thus  three  sketches  of  the  state  of  the 
poor  in  Scotland,  which  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind,  will  be  put 
before  the  reader.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Auld  is  the  reporter  in  the  case 
of  Mauchline.  He  is  the  minister  of  whom  Burns  rhymes  so 
disrespectfully  as  "  Daddy  Auld  "  in  the  "  Kirk's  Alarm."''  He 
wrote  that  a  deficit  of  about  10/.  a  year  upon  the  poor  relief 
account  was  "  made  up  by  an  assessment,  unanimously  agreed  to  by 
"  the  heritors  at  a  meeting  in  1771,  who,  in  order  to  prevent 
'■  begging  in  the  parish,  assessed  themselves  in  a  sum  amounting  to 
"  22L  I  OS.  IOC?,  per  annum,  one  half  of  which  is  however  payable 
'•  by  the  tenants.  This  increased  the  poors'  stock  for  the  time, 
■•  but  as  the  fund  is  gradually  decreasing,  in  cousequeuce  of  the 
■'  number  and  necessities  of  the  poor  ...  a  new  assessment  is 
'•  required.  It  must  be  obvious  to  everybod}"  that  according  to  the 
"  present  mode  the  burthen  of  maintaining  the  poor  is  most 
"  unequally  divided.  It  falls  almost  entirely  on  tenants,  tradesmen, 
"  servants,  and  charitable  persons  attending  the  church,  while 
'•  other  people,  however  rich,  particularly  non-i'esiding  heritors, 
'■  whatever  their  income  may  be,  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the 
'"  charitable  funds  of  the  parish.  Hence  there  is,  in  general,  ample 
'■  ground  for  the  common  observation,  '  that  it  is  the  poor  in 
••  Scotland  who  maintain  the  poor.'  It  must  be  confessed  at  the 
'•  same  time  that  it  is  very  difficult  forming  a  plan  that  would 
"  provide  for  the  poor  without  encouraging  in  them  either 
'•  inattention,  indolence,  or  waste."  Auld  speaks  of  the  great  works 
tarried  on  by  the  Ayr,  an  iron-work  at  Muirkirk,  and  a  cotton 
mill  at  Catrine,  and  he  finds  "the  manner  of  living  and  dress 
'•  much  altered  from  what  it  was  fifty  years  ago."  Now  one-balf 
of  the  parish  use  tea  daily,  and  almost  the  Avhole  use  it  occasionally. 

Daddy  Auld,  Daddy  Auld, 

riiore's  a  tod  (fox)  in  the  fiuld, 

A  tod  meikle  waur  than  the  dork  ; 

Tlio'  you  dinna  do  skaitli, 

Ye'll  be  in  at  the  death, 

And  if  ye  canna  bite,  ye  can  bark." 
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and  good  twopenny  strong  ale  and  home  spirits  Lave  yielded  to 
"  foreign  spirits,  new  punch,  and  wine."  "  As  to  dress,  about 
"  fifty  years  ago  there  were  few  females  who  wore  scarlet  or  silk." 

The  complaint  as  to  the  excessive  drinking  came  from  many 
parishes.     Its  extent  is  described  as  "incredible  "  sometimes. 

In  1790  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  was  opened.  In  1803  the 
Caledonian  Canal  was  commenced,  in  order  to  give  employment  to 
the  Highlanders,  and  in  part  to  prevent  emigration  to  Canada. 

The  Sheep  Farms. 

The  nation  was  at  war  from  1792  till  1815,  with  hardly  a 
break.  Yet  this  seemed  but  to  hamper,  it  did  not  arrest,  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
whose  "  Statistical  Account"  we  have  analysed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  poor  relief,  seems  to  represent  the  activities  of  the  age  in  ' 

his  untiring  energy  and  the  multiplicity  of  his  interests.    He  was  a 
member  of  the  African  Society,  which  was  to  find  new  outlets  for 
our  trade.     He  raised  two  regiments  to  serve  in  tlie  war — one  of 
the  methods  by  which  employment  was  found  for  the  large  high- 
land population  in  the  northern  counties  and  the  isles;  and  in 
spite  of  much  lukewarmness  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  he 
induced  them  to  ci'cate  a  Board  of  Agriculture.     It  was  probably 
in    this    department   of  work   that  he    influenced    the   future  of 
Scotland  most  deeply.     One  of  his  achievements  was  the  institu- 
tion of  the  British  Wool  Society.^^      In   1787-88  the  import   of  ; 
wool  rose   to  upwards  of  four   millions,   while  British   wool  was 
deterioi^ting  in  quality.     The  society  was  established  to  improve 
it.     There  was  in  Scotland  as  fine  grass  for  sheep  as  any  in  the 
world.     Among  the  mountains  of  the  Highlands  there  were  then 
but  few  sheep  walks,  and  in  the  south  on  the  border  there  was 
amjDle  pasturage   on   the   Cheviot   Hills.      Btit  sheep  that   would 
produce  a  better  staple  of  wool  had  to  be  bred,  if  these  advantages 
were  to  be  turned  to  account.     Eventually,  after  much  investiga- 
tion and  experiment,  a  breed  of  fine-woolled  hill  sheep  of  the  East 
Border  was  selected  as  likely  to  thrive  in  the  Highlands,  and  to  it 
Sir  John  gave  the  name  of  Cheviot.     By  1837  there  were,  it  was                       ,. 
said,  300,000  sheep  of  this  breed  in  the  four  northern  counties  of                       ly 
Scotland  alone.     The  effect  of  the  introduction  of  this  sheep  was                      ,_ 
to  make  useless  mountains  valuable.      The  change  affected  the 
whole  of  Scotland  indirectly  ;  in  the  northern  counties  it  made  an 
economic    revolution.     As    evidence    of  the    exact   nature  of   the 
change   and   of   the  population  on  which   it  acted,  the  fol!o\ving                       j 

i,' 
'^  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.,"  vol.  i,  p  219. 
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statement  in  reference  to  the  parish,  of   Tongue,  in   Sutherland , 
may  be  quoted  : — 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  legging  in  the  j^arish.  The  poor  on 
"  the  roll  go  about  begging  from  place  to  place.  Many  do  so 
"  Avitli  difficulty,  they  are  so  old  and  weak.  However  they  must 
"  do  it,  for  if  they  are  debarred  from  this  means  of  subsistence 
"  they  would  starve.  If  any  of  the  poor  people  are  confined  with 
"  sickness,  the  elders  ra'e  very  useful  in  calling  the  attention  of 
"  their  wealthier  neighbours  to  the  case.  We  have  too  often, 
"  likewise,  beggars  from  the  neighbouring  parishes.  These  beggars 
"  are  generally  old  people — at  least  above  60  years  of  age ;  and 
"  they  are  usually  on  the  I'oll  of  their  own  parishes.  Formerly, 
"  ministers  in  this  part  of  the  country  used  to  give  general  cer- 
"  tificates  of  begging,  which  would  have  be  en  a  kind  of  passport 
"  in  other  parishes.  However,  the  aged  poor  go  beyond  the  bounds 
"  of  their  own  pai-ishes  and  beg  without  such  certificates.  "We 
"  have  a  considerable  number  of  day  labourers  in  this  parish. 
"  Almost  all  middle  aged  persons  have  some  bits  of  land,  for 
"  which  they  pay  3/.  or  4/.  or  5Z.  for  rent;  but  those  bits  of  land 
"  are  not  large  enough  to  maintain  them,  they  are  all  obliged  to 
"  have  recourse  to  day  labour  to  eke  out  a  subsistence.  Their 
"  nsual  diet,  when  they  can  get  it,  is  pori-idge  and  milk,  especially 
"  in  the  spring  season,  when  they  begin  to  work  ;  but  they  cannot 
"  always  afford  meal,  especially  in  winter,  and  they  then  live  on 
"  potatoes  and  heriangs,  if  they  can  get  herrings.  The  paupers 
"  on  the  I'oll  get  a  little  thick  gruel,  or  some  barley  bread  or 
"  potatoes.  They  do  not  get  milk  unless  helped  by  their  neigh- 
"  boui^s.  The  jieople  are  a  very  honest  people,  and  very  temperate 
"  in  their  habits,  although  their  poverty  may  contribute  to 
"  this.  .  .  ,  There  is  no  want  of  will  on  their  part  to  work,  but 
"  remunerating  employment  is  not  to  be  obtained.  I  remember 
"  very  well  the  change  which  took  place  under  Lord  Reay,  in 
"  removing  them  from  the  interior,  and  from  every  good  spot  of 
"  land,  and  transplanting  them  to  barren  tracts  of  land  along  the 
"  sea  shore.  The  change  took  place  in  1806.  .  .  .  There  is  more 
"  money  about  us  now,  but  there  is  much  more  poverty  and  not 
"  the  same  substantial  comforts  as  formerly.  It  is  true  that  when 
"  they  were  in  the  interior,  they  were  as  badly  off  in  seasons  when 
"  their  cattle  died.  They  used  to  subsist  principally  upon  flesh, 
"  milk,  butter,  and  curds  and  cream.  They  used  no  vegetables. 
"  They  had  a  few  spots  of  oats  and  bran,  but  they  bought  very 
"  little  meal.  Potatoes  were  only  introduced  when  I  was  a  child, 
"  and  now  it  is  their  general  food.  In  the  years  of  distress  they 
"  were  thrown  upon  the  resources  of  the  proprietors."  ..."  We  are 
"  certainly  too  populous  under  the  present  system  of  sheep  farms." 
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..."  The  people  are  pretty  well  educated  as  a  peasantry."  .  . 
"  The  late  secession  "  (this  evidence  was  given  in  3843)  "  from  the 
"  chnrch  will  affect  most  materially  the  church  collections.  The 
"  great  bulk  of  the  population  adhere  to  the  free  church.  Out  of 
"  a  population  of  2,031,  I  do  not  believe  that  50  adhere  to  the 
"  establishment.  I  do  not  see  how  it  will  be  possible  now  to 
"  dispense  with  an  assessment  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  I  have 
"  always  entertained  an  apprehension  of  assessments,  inasmuch 
"  as  they  have  a  tendency,  in  my  opinion,  to  weaken  the  spirit  of 
"  independence  in  the  people,  and  make  them  rely  on  others  for 
"  support.  The  spirit  of  independence  among  the  poor  has  fallen 
"  off  within  my  recollection.  Those  come  to  me  for  aid  whose 
"  fathers  and  other  relations  would  have  spurned  the  idea.  As  we 
"  have  had  no  assessment  in  our  parish,  I  cannot  attribute  this 
"  weakening  of  independence  to  assessment.  I  attribute  it  to  the 
'*  general  deterioration  in  the  condition  of  the  people.  However, 
"  I  think  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  impotent  poor 
"  should  be  relieved  by  an  assessment."  ^° 

I  have  quoted  this  at  length,  because  it  gives  a  picture  of  social 
conditions  which  explains  in  a  great  degree  the  statistical  returns 
of  pauperism  then  and  subsequently  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and 
also  touches  on  several  other  points  of  importance  that  must  be 
dealt  with  later  on. 

There  was  another  side  to  the  question.  The  change,  another 
witness  said,^^  "  brought  considerable  hardship  at  first  on  the  people; 
"  but  they  came  to  find  that  they  lived  better  on  wages  from  the 
',  sheep  farmers  and  the  corn  farmers  (for  the  same  thing  took 
"  place  as  to  com)  than  they  had  done  before  as  holders  of  land ;  for 
"  they  could  make  nothing  of  it ;  and  the  vast  extent  of  moor- 
"  ground  did  not  yield  a  thousandth  part  of  the  human  food  that  it 
"  does  now  for  cattle  and  sheep.  I  should  say  that  for  one  animal 
"  that  was  produced  under  the  old  system,  perhaps  fifty  or  a  hundred 
"  are  now  produced.  It  is  a  very  singular  fact  that  where  only  a 
"  few  ill-conditioned  cattle  were  reared,  the  multitude  of  sheep  now 
"  fed  is  quite  extraordinary,  and  also  the  additional  number  of  cattle 
"  turned  out;  so  you  may  look  on  the  sheep  as  a  new  product  of  the 
"  soil.  For  a  time  the  people  were  very  ill  off,  and,  in  consequence, 
"  considerable  riots  occurred.  One  year  they  drove  the  sheep  out 
"  of  the  country ;  and  I  think  there  were  some  justiciary  acts  in 
"  consequence.  It  must  have  been  about  the  end  of  the  century, 
"  in  1794  or  1795." 

"  Eev.  H.  M.  McKenzie,  parish  of  Tongue.  "  Poor  Law  Inquiry  (Scotland)," 
Appendix,  part  2,  p.  296,  25th  August,  1843. 

"  Sir  G.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  a  heritor  in  West  Ross-shire.  "  Poor  Law  Inquiry 
"  (Scotland),"  Appendix,  part  3,  p.  891,  12th  February,  1844. 
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The  sheep  added  to  the  i^ental,  impi^oved  the  land  and  endowed 
the  landlord  with  means  for  enclosing  and  draining.  It  was 
indeed  a  "  new  product  of  the  soil."  An  estate  which  used  not  to 
yield  300Z.  a  year,  was  now  sold  for  50,000/.  The  estate  of  Reay, 
which  consisted  mainly  of  sheep  farms  and  covered  nearly  one-half 
of  Sutherland,  had  previously  produced  1,200/.  to  1,500/.  a  year;  it 
now  sold  for  300,000/.  The  change  probably  affected  most  severely 
the  west  coast  from  Cromarty  to  Mull,  the  Isles,  and  that 
coast  whence  come  the  names  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough's  hexameter : 
"  Knoydart,  Moydart,  Morrer,  Ardgowau,  and  Ardnamurchan  " 
(and  further  north  to  Assynt  and  Ullapool).  Here  accordingly 
we  should  expect  to  find,  and  in  fact  do  find,  a  higher  rate  of 
pauperism. 

The  Kelp  Manufacture. 

On  the  west  coast  and  the  islands  the  kelp  manufacture  had 
already  disorganised  society.  Kelp,  as  probably  most  people  know, 
is  a  substance  obtained  from  seaweed.  It  yields  5  per  cent,  of  its 
weight  of  alkali  or  soda.  The  demand  for  it  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  high  duties  had  been  imposed  on  barilla  and  salt,  so  that, 
though  soda  could  be  obtained  more  easily  through  their  agency, 
yet  in  consequence  of  the  high  duties  they  could  not  be  utilised 
for  this  purpose  with  profit.  The  manufacture  became  important 
about  the  year  1778.  The  yield  of  it  amounted  to  about  20,000 
tons  a  year ;  and  during  the  war  it  sold  sometimes  for  20/.  a  ton.^- 
In  1842  it  had  dropped  to  30s.  a  ton.  In  the  process  of  collecting 
and  melting  the  weed  irregular  employment  was  given  to  a  vast 
number  of  people. 

The  Highlands  were  already  in  1755  well  peopled.  The  kelp 
trade  brought  a  comparatively  easy  means  of  livelihood  to  their 
doors.  It  made  them  relatively  rich,  while  they  had  neither  an 
outlet  for  spending  nor  the  trained  will  that  can  spend  properly.''^ 
The  kelp  paid  their  rent ;  early  marriages  became  customary,  and 
the  population  increased  apace.  The  farms  were  subdivided  among 
crofters;  and  the  race  of  cottars,  settlers  practically  tenanting 
cabins  but  paying  no  rent,  sprung  up.  Husbandry  was  neglected 
or  impoverished  by  the  subdivision  of  the  land,  and  indolence 
became  more  than  ever  the  characteristic  of  a  people,  whose 
means  of  living  were  thus  suddenly  expanded  in  a  strange  and 
artificial  manner  in  consequence  of  the  imposition  of  certain  duties 
by  the  central  government,  while  they  themselves  remained  penned 
up  on  their  coasts  and  islands. 

"  McCullocli's  "  Commercial  Dictionary." 

■'*  As  to  Tireo,  letter  aililressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Rojal  Commlssiou  on 
the  Higlilamls  and  Ishuuls  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  18S5,  and  "  S^cotlaud  as  it  Was 
"  and  as  it  Is." 
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The  tendency  to  recklessness  was  aggravated.  The  expenditure 
on  a  marriage  or  a  funeral  was  often  the  ruin  of  a  family,  it  was 
said ;  and  to  make  recklessness  more  easy  the  people  could  rely  on 
a  diet  of  potatoes  reared  at  a  minimnm  expenditure  of  money, 
time,  or  labour. 

The  population  of  the  Argyllshire  islands  increased  from 
15,887  to  24,784,  or  56*00  per  cent,  between  1755  and  1791-98. 
In  Skye  the  population  increased  from  11,252  to  14,470,  or  28-59 
percent.  In  Shetland  from  15,210  to  20,186  or  3271  percent.; 
and  so  along  the  west  coast  the  increase  is  marked — at  Applecross, 
for  instance  from  835  to  1,734,  or  I07'66  per  cent.;  at  Lochbroom 
2,21 1  to  3,500,  or  58-29  per  cent.^^ 

It  was  on  a  population  thus  increased  and  Aveakened  that  a 
twofold  tribulation  fell.  The  demand  for  kelp  ceased :  ^^  and  for 
the  small  farms  and  crofts  the  large  sheep  farms  were  substituted, 
while  the  inhabitants  as  at  Assynt  and  Tongue  migrated  to  the 
coast  or  were  there  settled.  What  forces  were  coping  w^ith  the 
difficulties,  an  extra,ct  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  J.  Paterson,  the 
factor  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  Arran,  will  show^  It  indicates 
also  how^  cottars  and  paupers  lived  not  uncomfortably  under  con- 
ditions which  people  accustomed  to  a  different  measure  of  the 
comforts  of  life  would  find  unbeai'able.^''  The  evidence  also 
illu.'^trates  the  state  of  society,  and  throws  a  less  gloomy  light  on 
it  than  does  the  evidence  quoted  in  regard  to  Tongue.  The  parish 
described  is  Kilbride.  After-  referring  to  the  measures  taken  by 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  to  unite  farms,  which  had  been  very 
beneficial  to  the  tenants,  the  witness  says  :  "  At  this  time  "  (about 
1818)  "  three  farms  called  the  Sannoxes,  lying  to  the  north  of 
"  Brodick,  containing,  with  hills,  io,coo  acres,  were  reserved  as  an 
"  experiment  under  the  old  system  of  management.  The  families 
"  upon  them  got  worse  yearly  in  their  circumstances  by  the  sub- 
"  division  of  their  possessions  to  give  bits  of  ground  to  their  sons 
"  and  daughters  when  they  married ;  and  they  had  come  into  such 
"  a  state  in  1821,  that  if  the  system  had  been  allowed  to  go  on 

"  See  Tables  of  Population,  "  Sinclair,"  vol.  .xx,  p.  587. 

"  "  Pauperism  has  been  increased  and  the  circumstances  of  the  working  classes 
"  grreatly  deteriorated  by  the  failure  of  the  kelp  msnufacture.  ^\■hilo  that  nianu- 
"  facture  was  carried  on,  the  people  earned  good  wages.  Now,  with  the  exception 
"  of  the  young  men,  who  employ  themselves  in  the  Caithness  iierring  fishing,  they 
"  can  get  nothing  to  do." — PJev.  James  Russell,  Gairloch,  1843,  "  Poor  Law 
"  Inquiry,"   II,  431. 

Two  other  causes  of  distress  may  be  mentioned :  the  fall  in  the  price  of  High- 
land cattle  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  failure  of  the  herring  fisheiy.  See  a 
piiper  in  the  "  Quarterh-  Journal  of  Agriculture  "  (September,  1838),  "On  the 
"Causes  of  the  Destitution  of  Food  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland  in 
the  Years  1836  and  1837."    By  Eev.  Alexander  ilacgregor,  of  Kilmuir,  Skye. 

^•i  "  Poor  Law  Inquiry  (Scotland),"  Appendix,  i-art  2,  p.  89.     June,  1843. 
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"  longer,  their  means  would  soon  have  been  exhausted.  At  this 
"  time  the  Government  gave  lOO  acres  of  ground  in  Canada  to  each 
"  family  going  out  there,  and  twenty  families  went  from  these 
"  three  farms — half  the  expense  of  their  passage  and  expenses  out 
"  having  been  paid  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  The  witness 
"  receives  accounts  of  them  frequently,  and  they  are  all  doiag 
"  well.  One  of  the  persons  who  then  went  out  became  a  justice 
"  of  the  peace,  a  captain  of  the  militia,  and  a  member  of  the  pro- 
"  vincial  legislature.  Another  is  a  lieutenant  of  militia  ;  and  the 
"  Arran  people  were  in  garrison  during  the  last  rebellion,  and  they 
"  are  generally  now  possessed  of  considerable  property.  Many  of 
"  them  have  acquired  considerable  tracts  of  land."  Tlie  witness 
then  refers  to  the  cottars  who  in  Arran  had  small  gardens,  potato 
grounds,  &c.,  worked  for  the  farmers,  and  joined  in  the  heri'ing 
fishery  and  went  to  the  mainland  for  harvesting.  "  They  generally 
"  gain  a  sufficient  livelihood  according  to  their  ideas  of  comfort. 
"  They  live  upon  potatoes,  milk  and  butter,  fish,  and  perhaps  a 
"  sheep  or  two  is  killed  in  the  end  of  the  season  for  winter,  and 
"  a  little  oatmeal.  He  has  seldom  found  able  bodied  men  out  of 
"  employment." 

"  He  knows  the  situation  of  the  poor  upon  the  roll  of  the  parish 
'■  of  Kilbride.  The  paupers  are  not  in  so  comfortable  a  situation 
"  as  the  cottars,  but  they  all  have  as  many  potatoes  as  they  can 
"  use,  but  no  milk  like  the  cottars.  They  cannot  get  that  without 
"  buying  it  or  receiving  it  from  their  neighbours.  These  who  can 
"  go  about,  gather  or  cut  seaware,  and  employ  it,  with  the  ashes  of 
"  their  Avinter  fii^es,  to  manure  the  land  which  they  get  from  the 
"  neighbouring  tenants  to  raise  potatoes  from.  The  tenants  had 
"  the  seaware,  and  their  friends  help  them  to  plant  potatoes  upon 
"  the  ground,  which  has  been  either  ploughed  by  the  tenant,  or  is 
"  made  into  hazy  beds  by  themselves.  A  hazy  bed  upon  which 
"  potatoes  are  planted,  by  laying  them  upon  the  manure  on  the 
"  surface  of  the  ground,  and  then  covering  them  by  soil  thrown 
"  from  a  trench  upon  each  side  of  the  bed.  Where  they  are  bed- 
"  ridden,  their  friends  plant  the  potatoes  for  them.  According  to 
"  their  own  ideas,  he  thinks  their  situation  generally  comfortable. 
"  He  has  often  been  astonished  at  the  little  upon  which  they  live, 
"  but  has  often  been  astonished  at  their  happiness  and  content- 
"  ment.  Most  of  the  paupers  on  the  roll  ai'e  capable  of  doing  soms 
"  work.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  live  eutii'ely  on 
"  potatoes.  They  spin,  work  stockings,  assist  the  tenants  in 
"  harvest  time,  such  as  gathering  stones,  weeds,  &c.  From  their 
"  gains  made  in  this  way,  they  provide  themselves  with  milk,  tea 
"  and  sugar,  tobacco,  and  other  little  comforts.  The  paupers 
"  generally  have  a  quart  of  milk  a  day,  but  sometimes  they  are  not 
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*'  able  to  buy  it.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  assists  some  of  the  more 
"  needy  cases  upon  the  poors'  roll,  and  lie  also  gives  small 
"  pensions,  when  he  thinks  it  necessary,  to  persons  not  upon  the 
"  poors'  roll,  whom  the  Dake  thinks  would  not  be  sufficiently 
"  supplied  by  the  kirk  session  from  want  of  funds." 

Statistics  of  Pauperism  in  the  County  Districts  and  in  the  Highlands. 

With  this  pi'eface  we  may  turn  to  the  statistics  of  pauperism 
for  the  counties.  In  Table  B  we  deal  with  the  enrolled  poor  of 
the  613  parishes,  arranged  in  counties  and  in  four  districts  or 
groups  of  counties,  Northern  Highland,  Southern  Highland,  South 
Western,  and  South  Eastern.  These  are  divisions  for  some  time 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervision  for  purposes  of  inspection. 

ScoTCAXD  :    613  Parishes.     Enrolled  Paupers  to  Population. 
1792-98,  1835-37,  1842. 


Districts. 

Ratio  of  Knrolled  Poor  per  r,ooo  of  the  Population. 

1791-98. 

1835-37. 

1842.* 

3033 
1236 
17'5.j 

1820 

3  2'95 
26'64 

28-86 

30  67 

Southern           ,,         

23-81 

South  Western  

22-37 

,,      Eastern    

2203 

All  Scotland  

1816 

26'5o 

23-74 

*  See  Table  B. 


The  Northern  Highland  district  has  the  highest  enrolled 
pauperism,  though  lower  than  that  of  England  above  quoted.  Of 
the  several  counties  in  the  district  the  following  show  a  relatively 
high  pauperism  :^' — 


Counties. 

1792-98. 

1835-37. 

1842. 

Sutlierland 

29-00 
38-73 
33-86 
45-49 
32-66 

4rz6 
40-29 
35"47 
39'79 
41-81 

4813 

Eoss  and  Cromarty    ^ 

37-65 

Inverness    

2581 

Nairn  

18-82 

El<Tin 

39-2 1 

These  figures  show  the  high  water  mark  of  pauperism  amongst 
the  enrolled  poor  before  the  new  poor  law. 

If  we  include  the  occasional  poor,  the  figures  for  the  four 
districts  stand  thus  for  1835-37  and  1842  :— 

"  See  Table  B.  --. 
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Scotland:  S  ^j  Parishes.    Enrolled  and  Occasional  Paupers  to  Popidation. 
1835-37  and  1842* 


District. 


Northern  Highland 
Southern          „ 
South  Western  .... 
Eastern    


Ptutio  of  Enrolled  antl  Occasioiiiil  Poor 
per  ijOOO  of  the  Population. 


1835-37. 


37-32 
34  92 

33-80 

35-88 


1842. 


34'0  7 
32"73 
-9'99 


*  See  Table  C. 


Here  again  the  Northern  Highland  district  has  the  highest 
pauperism,  but  by  184^2  even  there  there  is  a  marked  improvement. 

If  next  we  take  the  five  counties  before  selected,  we  have 
in  regard  to  the  enrolled  and  occasional  poor  the  following 
fio'ures  :^* — 


Counties. 

Sutherland 

Boss  and  Cromarty 

Inverness    

Nairn 

Elgin    


1835-37. 


49  07 
42-29 
3370 
4312 
47-72 


1842. 


47"9i 
39'.';2 
28-04 

3i'5^ 
45*36 


Here  again  the  improvement  is  marked.  In  Sutherland  the 
population  had  increased  between  1755  and  1792-98  from,  20,774 
to  22,961,  and  in  1831  to  25,518,  or  ii'i3  per  cent.  After  1831  it 
beg-an  to  deci^ease.  Between  1755  and  1792  there  was  in  Elgin  a 
considerable  decrease,  and  at  Nairn  only  a  very  small  increase, 
suggesting  that  the  population  was  being  drawn  elsewhere,  to  the 
Midland  districts  presumably ;  while  there  was,  it  would  seem,  no 
pressure  from  the  Highland  counties.  In  and  after  1811  there  was 
a  marked  inci'ease  in  the  population.  In  Elgin  there  w^ere  many 
openings  for  employment  connected  with  the  timber  trade, 
quarries,  the  river  and  sea  fisheries,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  land.  The  town  of  Elgin  was  moreover  very  attr-active  owing 
to  its  numerous  charities.  In  1841  it  was  a  town  of  6,083 
inhabitants,  and  had  only  360  paupers  on  the  roll  ;  but  there  were 
winter  soup  kitchens  and  special  collections,  systematic  begging 
throaghout  the  town  on  Sundays,  and  endowed  and  other  charities 
that  affected  the  whole  country  .side.*'  Possibly  the  high  pauperism 
of  the  county  of  Elgin  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  these  influ- 

«  See  Tal.le  C. 

19  ft  Poor  Law  Inquiry  (Scotland),"  part  2,  p.  511,  &c. 
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ences,  and  to  its  close  proximity  to  tliose  highland  counties  which 
the  stress  of  events  was  induciiig  the  people  to  leave. 

Yet  if  we  take  this  district  and  these  counties  as  a  whole,  the 
returns  of  pauperism  were  very  low;  and,  though  it  be  admitted 
that  the  life  of  the  poor  was  hard,  and  that  begging  was  resorted 
to  by  them,  yet  they  indicate  an  extraoi'dinary  independence  under 
economic  difficulties.  It  may  be  said,  of  coarse,  that  returns  oE 
pauperism  no  longer  serve  as  a  register  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  when  want  becomes  general  and  pi'esses  down  to  starvation 
point.  This  may  be  true;  but  if  moi'e  systematic  poor  relief  had. 
been  introduced,  would  the  returns  have  been  a  truer  index  of 
destitution,  and  would  the  people  have  been  freed  from  theii 
difficulties  more  quickly  ?  The  almost  nervous  apprehension  that 
some  of  the  witnesses  show  as  to  the  evils  that  might  arise  if  thei^e 
were  assessments,  seems  due  to  a  feeling  that  they  could  only 
aggravate  existing  evils  by  hampering  the  natural  movement  of 
the  people  and  demoralising  them.  And  that  these  apprehensions 
were  well  founded,  the  statistics  of  poor  relief  after  181-5  show. 

The  question,  however,  may  be  considered  in  relation  also  to 
particular  highland  parishes,  where  the  difficulties  of  the  position 
are,  as  it  were,  focussed  ;  and  this  I  propose  to  do  later  on,  in  dealing 
with  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  system  of  relief. 


The  Border  and  Midland  Counties. 

In  1835-37  (Table  B)  the  pauperism  of  the  South-Eastern, 
approximated  to  that  of  the  Northern  Highland,  district.  In  the 
former  was  the  largest  number  of  assessed  parishes.  In  the 
Northern  Highland  district  there  were  none.  The  districts  were 
indeed  at  different  stages  of  development;  and  hai-dly  admit  of 
useful  comparison,  if  the  comparison  be  limited  to  this  one  point — 
assessment.  Still  the  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  (1839), 
who  reported  on  the  returns  of  1834-36,  depreciated  the  administra- 
tion of  relief  in  assessed,  by  contrasting  it  with  that  in  uuassessed, 
parishes,  in  the  following  table  : — '"'' 


Parishes. 

Population. 

Number  of  Poor.    1       jJJl^Ptemmw. 

643  parishes  not  assessed  ... 
236         ,,        assessed    

1,178,280 
1,137,610 

40>073 
39=35^ 

48,769 
91,726 

The  Highland  parishes  are  on  one  side  the  make- weight  in  this 
contrast.     On  the  other  side  among  the  assessed  parishes  is  every 

50  «  Report/'  p.  19,  published  1839. 
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parish  in  Scotland  with  a  popuh\tiou  above  7,000  except  six,^' 
which  had  a  population  of  57,404.  These  assessed  town  parishes 
make  up  a  population  of  666,966,  or  58-62  percent,  of  the  1,137,646 
above.  The  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that,  so  far  as  this  table 
goes,  the  question  of  assessment  or  non-assessment  turned  on 
differences  in  the  administration  of  I'elief  in  large  towns  and  in 
small  towns  and  country  parishes. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  number  of  poor  even  on  the  terms  of 
the  table  are  practically  equal  in  the  assessed  and  unassessed 
pai-ishes.  It  is  in  the  expenditure  on  maintenance  that  the  dif- 
ference lies.  The  expenditure  of  the  236  assessed  parishes  is 
nearly  double  that  of  the  643  that  are  unassessed.  The  argument 
that  this  difference  suggests  was  taken  in  two  ways.  To  the 
reformers  of  the  poor  law  in  Scotland  it  betokened  the  inadequacy 
of  relief  in  the  unassessed  parishes.  To  their  opponents  it  signified 
the  measure  of  self-reliance  and  mutual  help  that  was  left  to  the 
people  in  these  parishes  as  against  their  neighbours.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  it  seems,  for  neither  purpose  was  the  inference  valid. 
It  depended  on  a  comparison  of  like  with  unlike — of  large  town 
parishes  with  small  towni  and  rural  parishes  ;  and  it  was  thus 
reall}'  uniustractive. 

Nevertheless  in  Merse  and  Teviotdale,  where  every  parish  was 
assessed,  the  average  rate  of  maintenance  for  each  pauper  was 
higher  in  parishes  of  similar  population  than  in  the  southern  and 
midland  synods.     Thus  : — ^■ 


Enrolled  Poor. 


Soutl 

lern  and  Midland  Synods. 

Synod  or  M 

:rse  and  Teviotdale. 

Population. 

Parishes 

not 
Assessed. 

Parishes 
Assessed. 

.\verage  Rate 

of  Maintenance  for 

each  Pauper. 

Parishes 

Assessed. 

Average  Rate 

of  Maintenance  for 

each  Pauper. 

£     s.     d. 

£    s.    d. 

Not  above  500... 

46 

G 

363 

16 

4     I      3 

500  to    1,000... 

117 

31 

;    16    II 

21 

3    16      2 

1,000  „     2,000.... 

191 

49 

I    15    10 

18 

3    17     3 

2,000  „     5,000... 

III 

44 

I    18     8 

8 

4     -     I 

5,000  „  10,000.... 

23 

21 

2     211 

1 

569 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  midland  and  southern  synods  of 
the  parishes  over  5,000,  all  but  two  are  assessed,  and  the  average 
rate  is  nevertheless  low,  while  in  Merse  there  was  only  one  town 
over  5,000 — Jedburgh. 


*'  Stirling,  Forfar,  St.  Vigcans,  Dunfermline.  Killarrow,  and  Old  Monkland. 
52  "  Report  of  Committee  of  Assembly,  1839,"  p.  137. 
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The  occasional  relief  -was  trifling  in  tlie  extreme  in  both  the 
above  districts,  2d.,  yl.,  and  4*-/.  a  case. 

The  Table  C  suggests  that  in  the  Merse  there  -was  also  more 
persistent  pauperism  than  elsewhere  ;  and  this  might  have  been 
anticipated  if  there  were  assessment,  certainly  at  least  imtil  by- 
better  administration  the  effect  of  the  assessment  had  been 
mitigated.     It  was  so  in  Scotland  generally  after  1845. 

The  figures  for  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  and  Selkirk,  the  counties 
in  the  Synod  of  Merse  and  Teviotdale,  are  as  follows  :  — 

Eiirolled  and  Occasional  Poor  per  1,000  of  Population. 


Counties. 


1835-47. 


1842. 


Berwick  ... 
Roxburgh 
Selkirk 


South-eastern  district 
Dumfries 


46-29 
52-93 
29-71 

4i"i3 
38-47 

28-C4 

3588 

33'-5 

4213 


'5'i4 


Selkirk,  it  will  be  noted,  though  assessed,  is  little  pauperised. 
The  pauperism  of  Dumfries  is  high,  and  the  county  has  therefore 
been  quoted  in  the  table.  The  excess  is  due  to  the  town  of  Dumfines, 
which  was  assessed,  and  where  the  pauperism,  9  per  cent.^ 
accounts  for  a  third  of  the  pauperism  of  the  country.  In  this 
instance  again  the  issue  Ues  rather  between  the  conditions  of  town 
and  country  than  between  assessment  and  non  assessment. 

Poor  Helief  in  the  Cities. 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  may  best  serve  to  illustrate  the 
development  of  poor  relief  in  the  cities.  The  older  administration 
contained  almost  all  the  elements  of  the  newer,  indeed,  of  the  most 
recent  methods. 

Edinhurgli. 

Edinburgh  is  an  aggregation  of  parishes  consisting  of  the  city 
parish,  Canongate,  and  St.  Cuthbert's  or  West  Kirk.  Before  1782 
each  of  these  parishes  had  its  poorhouse — very  "frugally  managed," 
since  each  person  cost  little  more  than  id.  a  day.^^  In  West  Kirk, 
"  since  the  erection  of  their  poorhouse,"  a  tax  had  been  found 
necessary  of  ^d.  to  6d.  in  the  £  on  the  annual  rental.  In  the 
city  the  charity  work  or  poorhouse  cost  4,000/.  a  year,  and 
provided  for  900  poor.  The  citizens  of  Edinburgh  were  willing  to 
pay  this  voluntarily  ;  but  would  not  do  so  as  a  tax,  which,  on  the 

**  Inquiries  conoerning  tlie  Poor  Law.  John  M'Farhin,  D.D.,  one  of  the 
Ministers  of  Cauongatej  Edinburgh,  1782. 
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not  reufc  of  tl'.e  city,  would  ho  "  nearly  double  to  any  that  tliey  at 
"  present  pay."  "  The  middle  rank  of  people,  wlio  regularly  attend 
"  divine  service,  commonly  .£>;lve  a  collection  of  sixpence  or  a 
"  sliillino-  every  Sunday,  at  the  cliurcli  door,  or,  on  extraordinary 
"  occasions,  a  crown  or  halt  a  guinea,  which  amounts  to  from 
"  about  i/.  lo.';.  to  3/.  a  year."  Nevertheless,  the  expense  of  the 
poor  has,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  exceeded  its  stated  revenues ; 
and,  "  as  the  inhabitants  opposed  a  poor  tax,  the  managers  were 
"  often  reduced  to  the  greatest  difficulties  in  obtaining  supplies." 
To  reduce  the  expense  of  the  poorhouse,  the  boarding  out  of 
children  was  adopted  with  success.  The  workhouses  were  con- 
sidered of  doubtful  benefit.  They  were  thought  to  be  expensive; 
and  "  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  beggars,  and 
"  of  poor  unprovided  for,  is,  at  this  day  (1782)  as  great  in  Edinburgh 
'•  and  in  the  suburbs  as  before  there  was  a  stone  of  a  poorhouse 
"  laid  !"  Probably  the  "  house  "  was  not  used  as  a  test,  as  it  had 
been  already  used  with  success  in  l!]iigland,  though  the  poorhouse 
system  seems  to  have  been  generally  accepted  in  the  larger  towns 
throughout  the  country.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  1646  the  ministers 
and  elders  in  the  Canongate  formed  a  committee  for  providing  a 
liouse  "  for  receiving  and  entertaining  the  whole  ordinary  poor  of 
"  the  city ;  and  that  none  be  suffered  to  go  abroad  and  be  seen 
"  begging',  but  that  all  that  be  in  any  ways  able  be  set  to  work  ;" 
and  Principal  Lee^'  says  that  in  the  records  of  various  sessions  ho 
has  found  notices  of  public  buildings  in  which  the  poor  Avere  main- 
tained. At  Aberdeen,  indeed,  they  had  used  the  house  as  a  test. 
"  The  multitude  of  sorners  and  beggars"  became  "an  intolerable 
'^  grievance."  Accordingly,  in  1739  the  liouse  was  ei'ected,  and 
"  for  ses-eral  years  the  town  was  freed  from  vagabonds."  This 
practice  was  subsequently  "  found  inconvenient."  The  indigent 
received  allowances  instead  of  being  lodged  in  the  house,  and  the 
applicants  again  increased.'" 

Of  the  West  Kirk  I  have  no  statistical  information  till  1832. 
That  parish,  as  we  have  seen,  resorted  early  to  an  assessment. 
Between  1755  and  1791  its  population  had  increased  from  12,168  to 
1,2,947,  i70'76  per  cent.,^"  while  the  population  of  the  city  had 
been  stationary.  This  alone  would  account  for  the  assessment. 
In  1832  the  heritors,  4,000  in  number,  took  over  the  management 
O-'  the  poor,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  the  cost  of  the  administration. 
They  divided  the  parish  into  six  divisions  of  12,000,  and  each  of 
these  divisions  into  10  districts.  Out  of  their  numbes:'  they  chose 
120    managers — to    co-operate    with    the-     elders — two     persons, 

'■•  "  Poor  Law  Iiiqn!i7  (ScotLuul),"  Appendix,  part  3,  p.  850. 
*•'  "  Anr;fils  of  Aboidoen."     By  Dr.  Kennedy,  1818,  p.  157. 
"  Sie  "Statistical  Account,"  VI,  p.  5G1. 
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managers  or  a  manager,  and  an  elder,  resident  in  the  division 
or  district,  to  receive  applications,  make  inquiries,  &c. ;  these 
formed  the  district  committee,  and  with  them  were  associated  the 
ministers  of  the  churches  and  chapels.  There  was  a  poors'  roll 
for  each  division,  which  was  periodically  reported  to  the  master  of 
the  charity  workhouse,  who  acted  as  paymaster  for  all  out-pensions. 
The  managers,  ministers,  and  elders  formed  the  general  hoard  of 
managers  for  the  parish.  There  was  an  out-pension  committee, 
and  they  required  of  each  pauper  a  careful  and  detailed  statement 
"  with  an  offer  to  go  into  the  icorlchovse,^'  if  no  out-pension  could  be 
"  allowed."  The  result  was,  out  of  1,459  cases,  290  were  refused  ; 
in  140  the  paupers  w-ere  admitted  to  the  workhouse,  and  1,029 
received  out-pensions  or  temporary  relief.  On  this  head  large 
savings  were  made.*®  We  come  across  the  system  again  iu  1842; 
it  is  then  on  the  wane.  The  rule  was  that  the  managers  should 
visit  the  pensioners,  but  latterly  the  clerk  had  done  so.  "  Men  of 
"  business  cannot  devote  time  to  this."*^  Delays  occurred,  and 
the  managers  seemed  tired  of  the  irksome  duty  of  running  about 
inquiring  after  poor  cases  :   a  paid  inspector  was  wanted.*^" 

In  1782  Dr.  M'Farlan  said  paid  inspectors  were  wanted  in  cities 
to  deal  with  vagrants  and  to  inquire  into  the  characters  and  cir- 
cumstances of  those  in  the  lower  classes  of  life  who  are  likely  to 
become  a  burden  on  the  public.''^  This  plan  was  now  in  force  in 
St.  Cuthbert's,  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  employ  paid  officers 
elsewhere.  Thus  at  Paislej',  where  in  1785  a  committee  of 
overseers  had  been  appointed,  each  of  whom  ha.d  charge  of  a 
district,^-  in  1809  a  "  steady  and  active  person  "  was  appointed 
as  clerk,  to  keep  the  books  and  pay  the  weekly  poor.  Similai'ly  at 
Glasgow  a  paid  inspector  was  appointed  to  the  town  hospital,  and 
in  1842,  when  paid  inspectors  were  employed  in  connection  with 
the  excejDtional  distress  fund  of  that  year,  it  was  said  to  have 
been  infinitely  better  managed  in  consequence  than  the  similar 
fund  of  18o7."  Thus  the  clerk  and  the  paid  inspector  were 
coming  into  being.     This  was  one  sign  of  change. 

In  the  Canongate  Dr.  Chalmers's  scheme  had  been  tried  from 
1821  to  1823,  and  then  given  up,  apparently  in  consequence  of  mis- 
understanding between  the  managers  of  the  charity, worthonse 
and  the  kii-k  session,  and   partly  because  the}^  could  not  get  on 

*"  The  {(alios  are  in  the  original. 

5*  See  resolution  of  the  kirk  session  and  minister  of  the  parish  of  St.  Cutli- 
bci-t,  1833,  and  Report  of  the  Out-pension  Committee,  1834. 

=^  Mr.  William  Gray,  house  governor  of  the  local  kirk  charity  workb.ouse, 
"  Poor  Law  Inquiry  (Scotland),"  p.  595,  &c. 

">  Mr.  John  Gray,  a  manager  of  the  West  Kirk  workhouse.     Q.  880. 

«i  P.  330.  «2  "Burns,"  p.  366. 

"  C.  E.  Baird,  "  Poor  Law  Inquirv  (Scotland)."     Q.  7003. 
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without  an  assessment,  as  the  collections  were  so  small.  Possibly 
as  a  result  of  these  more  methodic  arrangements,  in  ISo-i-SG,, 
and  in  1842,  the  returns  of  St.  Cuthbert's  and  the  Canongate — a 
very  poor  parish  indeed,  were  much  better  than  those  of  the  city. 
The  paupers  in  the  Canongate  were  35  and  36  per  thousand 
and  those  in  St.  Cuthbert's  17  a:id  23;  while  in  the  city  in 
1835-37  they  were  62  per  thousand. 

Glasgoic. 

Glasgow  too  is  a  grovip  of  parishes — the  town,  the  Barony 
parish,  and  Govan  combination,  which  includes  Goi-bals.  In  Glas- 
gow proper,  in  181G  there  were  seven  churches,  each  with  its  kirk 
session.  It  was  on  a  new  church  and  parish,  St.  John's,  being- 
opened,  tbat  Chalmers  introduced  his  scheme  in  1819. 

A  poorhouse  had  been  built  in  1733,  chiefly  for  the  aged  and 
infirm  and  orphans.  The  poor  were  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
sessions  poor  and  the  hospital  poor.  The  former  were  maintained 
by  the  session ;  the  latter  were  supported  by  an  assessment  as 
early  as  the  year  1735."  This  assessment  Avas  made  on  every 
person  whose  property  or  business  was  supposed  to  be  worth  300/. 
— noteworthy  as  an  assessment  that  threw  the  burthen  of  main- 
taining the  poor  on  the  wealthier  classes,  and  as  at  St.  Cuthbert's 
and  elsewhere,  rising  out  of  the  expenditure  incurred  in  connection 
with  a  poorhouse.  It  was  changed  to  an  assessment  on  rentals 
about  1840."^ 

The  general  system  remained  in  vogue  till  1815.  It  is  thus 
desci'ibed  a  year  or  two  earlier:  — 

"  First  of  all,  the  paupers  are  generally  taken  charge  of  by  the 
"  kirk  sessions.  The  first  application  is  made  to  the  elder.  He 
"  recommends  the  pauper  to  the  hospital  for  inspection  in  the  first 
"  instance.  The  inspector  visits  the  pauper  and  reports  to  the 
"  kirk  session  regarding  tlie  circumstances  of  the  applicant,  and 
"  the  kirk  session  acts  accordingly.  If  the  party  is  taken  on  the 
"  roll,  a  certain  allowance  is  fixed  (the  kirk  session,  from  2S.  6d.  a 
"  month  to  5s.  or  6*'.),  as  the  case  may  be.  If  2S.  6d.  is  not  enough, 
"  the  allowance  is  raised  till  it  reaches  to  6*\,  and  if  more  is 
"  required  it  is  referred  to  the  hospital."  The  hospital  committee 
both  made  additional  allowances  and  maintained  the  poor  in  tlie 
hospital.  Thei'e  were  thus,  as  in  1843,  two  classes,  the  kirk 
sessional  poor  and  the  hospital  poor. 

The  liospital  poor  increased  steadily  after  1702  ;  tlioy  numbered 
671  in  that  year,  1,049  i"  1800,  and  2,017   in  1813.     In  the  year 

'•'   Cf.  "  jM'Fmluii,"  p.  -110,  and  Kopoit  of  1839;  also  "Annals  of  Glasgow,'* 
by  James  Clolanil,  1810,  who  gives  tlie  year  of  the  assessment  as  1733. 
"5   Cf.  "  Poor  Law  luqniry  (ycothuul),"     Duiilop.      Q.  533S. 
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1843  ttey  numbered  2,204,  including  282  on  the  meal  roll,  and 
275,  the  weekly  average  of  temporary  cases.  These  temporary 
cases  m.ouuted  to  1,100  and  1,300  in  tlie  winter  months.^''  Those 
in  the  liouse  numbered  375. 

The  problem  was  thus,  as  a  mere  matter  of  numbers,  becoming, 
as  in  Edinburgh,  ruoi-e  and  more  pressing ;  and  in  years  of  excep- 
tional distress  large  numbei's  wei'e  relieved  by  food  and  employ- 
ment— in  1837,  2,884  ;  in   1843,  if  their  dependents  be  included, 

4,179- 

Besides  the  kirk  sessions  there  were  the  voluntary  charities, 
the  general  hospitals  or  infirmaries,  that,  as  in  English  towns, 
sprang  up  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  then  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  dispensaries 
and  the  relief  societies.  Of  these  there  were  many  at  Glasgow. 
There  was  also  a  house  of  refuge  for  boys,  supported  in  part  by  the 
rates.  Indeed,  in  1816  it  was  calculated  that  the  total  charities  of 
Glasgow  amounted  to  32,942/.  a  year,"  or,  adding  2,000/.,  the  ex- 
penditure of  Nonconformist  societies  and  congregations,  1,750/. 
from  benefit  societies,  and  67,667/.  from  voluntary  givers,  in  all 
104,360.^^  Of  these  charities  however  a  large  amount  consisted 
of  the  income  of  institutions  the  benefits  of  which  were 
confined  to  burgesses  or  to  their  widows  and  children, 
for  Glasgow  was  then  an  "  unreformed  corporation,"  and, 
HS  in  other  cities,  the  inhabitants  were  divided  into  burgesses, 
members  of  the  merchant  or  trade  houses,  with  their  own  privileges 
and  charities,  and  the  outer  world  of  unqualified  residents.  A  brisk 
growing  commei-cial  city,  faring  well  or  suffering  ill  by  turns 
according  to  the  stress  of  war  or  trade,  it  attracted  an  Irish  and 
Highland  population,  bred  on  the  country  side  and  ill  equipped  for 
town  life.  In  the  attempt  to  acclimatise  themselves  to  urban  condi- 
tions, it  was  not  wonderful  that  many  fell  away,  tempted  to  vice, 
made  reckless  by  the  receipt  of  high  and  variable  wages,  and  irked  by 
the  exacting  requirements  of  regular  labour ;  and  the  state  of  the 
town,  as  of  parts  of  Edinburgh,  would  seem  to  have  been  most 
pitiable.  "  In  the  very  centre  of  the  city  was  an  accumulated  mass 
"  of  squalid  wretchedness,  which  was  probably  unequalled  in  any 
"  other  town  in  the   British  dominions.   .   .  .     These  places   (the 

C6  «'  Poor  Law  Inquiry  (Scotland)."  Peter  Hill,  govei'uor  of  town's  liospital. 
Q.  5260,  &c. 

^'  The  dates  show  the  progress  of  the  movement:  the  Female  Society,  1779; 
the  Glasgow  Dispensary,  1801 ;  Sick  and  Destitute  Strangers'  Friendly  Society, 
1803 ;  Lock  Hospital,  1805 ;  the  Benevolent  Society,  1808 ;  the  Eutli  Society, 
1809;  the  Aged  Women's  Society,  1811;  the  Old  Men's  Friend  Society,  1814; 
the  Benevolent  Society  for  Clothing  the  Poor,  1812;  the  Charity  Sewing  School, 
1812. 

«8  "  Cleland,"  p.  270,  ISIG. 
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"  Vennels  and  other  quarters)  ai"e  filled  bj  a  population  of  manj 
"  thousands  of  miserable  creatures.  The  houses  in  which  they 
"  live  are  altogether  unfit  for  human  beings,  and  every  apartment 
'•  is  filled  with  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children 
"  in  a  state  of  filth  and  misery  "  ''^  .  .  .  and  so  on.  A  network  of 
closes  such  as  are  here  described,  the  Glasgow  Corporation  has  in 
the  last  twenty-eight  years  cleared  awa^'.  Formerly  their  existence 
was  a  manifest  and  irrepressible  argument  for  sanitary  reform  ; 
bat  they  served  another  purpose  also ;  they  were  used  as  an 
argument  for  the  reform  of  poor  relief. 

Two  other  evils  also  were  operating.  The  old  educational 
system  was  proving  insufficient  for  the  growing*  needs  of  the 
people ;  and  education  was  neglected,  as  child  labour  was  in 
demand  at  the  factories.  One  chief  element  that  had  tended  to 
the  social  stability  of  Scotland  was  thus  being  weakened,  and  its 
future  pauperism  was  thus  being  created.  This  was  in  part  to  show 
itself  in  the  high  pauperism  of  twenty  and  thirty  years  later. 

The  Irish  Invasion. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  difficulty  in  poor  administration  was 
the  in-rush  of  the  Irish.  The  extent  of  it  is  perhaps  hardly 
realised.  The  feeling  that  it  created  was  not  unlike  that  expressed 
sometimes  in  the  United  States  in  regard  to  immigrants  there, 
though  for  the  increasing  manufactories  both  Irish  and  Highland 
hands  were  wanted. 

In  the  Avorst  parts  of  Glasgow,  "  in  the  backhouses  of  the 
"  Saltmarket,"  three-fourths  were  Irish,  and  in  some  closes  more 
than  three-fourths.'"'  They  gained  settlement  in  Glasgow  after  a 
three  j-ears'  stay.  Irish  landlords,  it  was  said,  gave  them  false 
certificates,  saying  that  they  had  been  in  Glasgow  some  years,  when 
they  had  been  there  but  three  months.^'  Of  514  beggars  appre- 
hended in  February  and  March,  143  were  Irish,  10  English,  and 
356  Scotch.  The  Irish  were  taken  by  the  steamboats  at  half-price. 
"  When  they  had  been  given  their  passes  to  return  to  Ireland, 
"  they  would  sell  their  passage  lines.  They  frequently  came  back. 
"  I  have  passed  some  seven  or  eight  times,"  the  superintendent  of 
the  vagrant  poor  says.  Of  the  164  boys  at  the  House  of  Refuge 
at  Glasgow,  the  fathers  of  forty-seven,  28*65  P^^  cent.,  and  the 
mothers  of  thirty-seven,  22-56  per  cent.,  were  Irish.'-     Of  2,884 

^^  ••'Poor  Law  Inquiry  (Scotland)."  Captain  ililler,  Superintendent  of  Poliic 
for  Glasgow.     Q.  5672. 

:o  "Poor  Law  Inquiry."     IMr.  George  Heggie,  cabinet  maker.      Q.  6431. 

''  "  Poor  Law  Inquiry."  Robert  Ross,  Superintendent  of  the  Vagrant  Pooi-. 
Q.  6596. 

■2  "  Poor  Law  Inquiry.'     Mr.  John  Lcadbotter.     Q.  V157. 
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persons  relieved  durirg  the  excepMonal  distress  of  1837,  1,103 
were  Irish  (38-24  per  cent.),  and  of  K043  men  relieved  in  the 
distress  of  184H,  403  were  Irish  (38-63  per  cent.)-  At  the  Edin- 
burgh Charity  "Workhouse,  of  150  in  receipt  of  teD)pora:-y  aid, 
38  were  natives  of  Ireland  (25-33  per  cent.)  ;  of  1,157  out- 
pensioners  there  were  83  Irish  (7*34  per  cent.).  So  in  other  towns, 
Paisley,  GrecEOck,  Dundee,  and  elsewhere,  then  and  later  the 
migration  continued.  In  I8G8  the  nnmhcrs  who  applied  for  relief 
in  Eenfrewshire  were  17,374;  of  these  5:296  were  Irish  (30*48  per 
cent.)  ; '^  in  1863  they  numbered  4,325,  In  the  year  ending  ISth 
May,  1871,  persons  born  in  Ireland  and  their  dependents  made  T:p 
about  14-58  per  cent,  of  the  pauperism  of  the  whole  country.  In 
Lanarkshire  they  were  22*1 1,  in  Dumbartonshire  24-25,  in  Edin- 
burghshire 16-76  of  the  total  paupers.  The  large  and  sudden  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  cities  would  in  itself  have  put  a  strain  en 
any  system  of  poor  relief  ;  but  in  the  towns,  as  these  figures  show, 
a  gi'eat  number  of  the  paupers  were  aliens,  unused  to  the  country, 
connected  with  no  kirk,  bred  to  different  habits  of  life,  and  as 
migrants  parted  from  those  relations  and  friends  on  whose  assistance, 
in  the  Scotch  system  of  poor  relief,  reliance  was  placed  for  the 
provision  of  a  large  part  of  the  means  of  supplementing  the  relief 
provided  by  the  session. 

The  pauperism  of  the  twenty-four  lai^ge  towns  of  Scotland, 
i.e.,  civil  parishes  or  urban  groupings  of  civil  parishes,  that  in 
1891  had  populations  of  over  20,oco  from  1792-98  to  1891.  has 
been  set  out  in  a  special  table  not  hei-e  printed.  Edinburgh, 
South  Leith,  Dundee  and  Greenock  have  an  exceptionally  high 
pauperism.  At  Glasgow  however  the  pauperism  is  low,  v>hat- 
ever  be  the  cause,  the  influence  of  Chalmers,  or  the  number  of 
voluntary  charities,  or  what.  In  Table  E  is  stated  the  pauperism 
of  the  nine  large  towns,  those  with  populations  of  more  than 
30,000. 

Tlie  Alternative. 

In  the  reform  of  the  administration  of  poor  relief  there  were 
two  policies.  One  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Chalmers.  One  was 
proposed  by  the  Commission  of  1843-44.  Chalmers  had  the 
precedence.  He  began  his  experiment  at  St.  John's,  Glasgow  sn 
1819.  In  1824  he  published  his  paper  on  the  Parliamentary 
means  for  the  abolition  of  pauperism  in  England.  Later  a  Bill, 
drafted  mainly  on  lines  suggested  by  his  experience,  was  brought 
into  the    House    of    Commons.     Its    object   was    to  promote    the 

'»  *'  Select  Committee  on  Poor  Law  fScolIand),  1869."  Sir.  B.  "Wntscii. 
Q.  5816.  How  persistent  this  Irish  pauperism  lias  been  n.ay  le  judged  frcm  the 
returns  quoted  in  regard  to  old  age  pauperism  in  the  foot  note  on  p.  329. 
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reversion  of  parishes  in  Scotland  to  a  system  of  non-assessed  relief. 
It  was  thrown  out,  partly,  as  Chalmers  thought,  because  it  had  not 
been  made  permissive.  Before  1846  therefore  Chalmers  had,  as  it 
were,  played  his  trump  card,  and  lost. 

The  policy  of  the  Commission  of  1843-44  was  submitted  to  the 
country  ten  years  after  the  reform  of  the  Englisli  poor  law.  Only 
a  few  years  earlier,  when  Chalmei's  first  paid  attention  to  the 
question,  the  English  poor  law  had  been  disparaged  as  an 
unexampled  failure — the  very  antithesis  of  the  Scotch,  system, 
which  afforded  no  relief  to  the  able  bodied,  and  which  had 
kept  the  country  free  fi'om  pauperism  when  the  larger  part  of 
England  was  suffering  intensely  from  it.  Now  opinion  had  veered 
round.  The  English  administration  was  spoken  of  with  respect 
and  even  admiration.  The  so-called  workhouse  test  received 
scant  approval,  but  the  comparative  largeness  of  the  allowances  of 
out-door  relief  was  commended ;  and  probably  too,  on  the  part  of 
English  legislators  and  administrators  there  was  something  of 
missionai'y  pride  in  trying  to  inti'oduce  into  Scotland  and  Ireland 
some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  recently  adopted  poor 
law  of  England. 

Dr.  Chalmerses  Proposals. 

Dr.  Chalmers's  scheme  of  poor  relief  was  not  novel.  It  was 
really  only  the  old  Scotch  method  applied  with  better  organisation 
and  more  thoroughness,  and  purged  of  assessment.  The  parochial 
system  was  territorial.  He  would  multiply  the  painshes,  and  thus 
divide  the  towns  into  areas  of  a  manageable  size.  He  would 
not  adopt  the  plan  that  for  some  time  had  been  in  force,  of 
dividing  the  old  civil  parishes  into  parishes  quoad  sacra,  by  which 
the  administration  of  relief  remained  vested  in  the  older  and  now 
too  large  area,  while  the  churches  in  the  smaller  area  were  dis- 
charged of  their  natural  responsibilities.  He  would  make  each 
parish  a  unit  of  administration.  Disregard  of  this  principle  had 
led  to  an  overweighted  central  administration,  to  insulEcient 
supervision,  perfunctoiy  work,  and  to  an  exaggerated  conception 
of  the  amount  of  distress  and  the  difficulties  of  the  problem.  In 
the  larger  towns,  as  in  Glasgow,  there  was  a  duplicate  adminis- 
ti-ation,  that  of  the  town  hospital  and  that  of  the  kirk  sessions. 
He  would  confine  the  work  of  the  kirk  sessions  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  charitable  out-door  relief,  receiving  neither  subsidy 
nor  supplementary  help  from  the  town  hospital.  The  public 
authority,  such  as  the  town  hospital,  should  deal  with  institu- 
tional relief,  as,  for  instance,  medical  relief,  the  care  of  lunatics, 
of  imbeciles,  and  generall}^  of  the  afflicted  classes.  There 
was   little   or  no  temptation  to  the  poor  to  become  invalids,  and 
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none  to  become  afflicted.  Municipal  institutional  relief  in  regard 
to  tliis  class  conld  do  but  little  harm,  and  might  be  maintained  by 
assessment.  The  converse  was  true  of  out-door  relief,  and  accord- 
ingly it  should  not  be  provided  by  assessment.  To  administer 
this  relief  he  vponld  have  deacons  resident  in  the  district,  holding 
office  like  the  elders  under  the  church.  These  men  he  carefully 
instructed  in  their  duties.  To  each  a  district  was  assigned,  and 
he  proved  that  if  good  principles  of  administration  were  adopted, 
the  tax  upon  the  time  of  the  deacon  would  not  be  greater  than  he 
could  reasonably  afford.  Inquiry  of  course  he  insisted  on,  but  he 
laid  most  stress  on  two  principles.  The  first  was,  that  it  was  good 
that  the  poor  should  help  the  poor,  and  that  upon  this  help  reliance 
should  chiefly  be  placed.  The  sum  at  the  disposal  of  a  public 
charity  or  even  a  rate-supported  institution,  he  argued,  was  com- 
paratively small — small,  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  possible 
wants  of  the  poor.  Gifts  from  these  external  sources  tended  to 
mislead  the  poor  by  a  false  arithmetic.  Even  a  single  gift  coming 
from  without,  from  what  in  their  minds  seemed  a  lai*ge  treasure 
when  contrasted  with  their  own  individual  needs,  set  them  wrong- 
in  their  count  of  possibilities.  The  one  gift  stood  for  an  indefinite 
series  of  possible  gifts.  The  result  was  to  distract  them  from 
personal  endeavour  just  at  their  weakest  moments,  and  to  lead 
them  to  expect  assistance,  with  disastrous  consequences,  when  in 
fact  it  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  forthcoming.  The  right  policy 
was  to  stimulate  and  guide  the  charity  of  the  poor.  The  resources 
of  neighbourly  charity  were  much  larger  than  the  philanthropist 
realised,  and,  husbanded  and  applied  with  better  knowledge  than 
the  philanthropist  could  attain,  they  supplied  a  larger  measure  of 
assistance,  and  at  the  same  time  proved  more  beneficial  than  his 
gifts  or  the  gifts  of  a  society  or  of  a  public  administration.  That 
a  poor  person  should  contribute,  for  instance,  to  a  bible  society, 
helped  to  give  him  a  status— a  position  above  dependence,  which 
he  would  be  verj  unwilling  to  lose. 

The  other  principle  was  put  by  him  thus:  "There  is  a  con- 
"  nection  between  a  high  state  of  character  and  a  high  state  of 
"  economic  comfort ;  but  an  important  mistake  is  often  made  in  the 
"  order  of  causation.  It  is  often  conceived  that  comfort  is  the  cause, 
"  and  chai^acter  is  the  effect.  Now  I  hold  that  character  is  the  cause, 
"  and  that  comfort  is  the  effect."'^  Guided  by  this  conviction, 
Dr.  Chalmers  thought  that  to  open  the  channel  of  relief,  or  to 
augment  greatly  the  amount  of  relief  distributed,  was  to  strive  to 
produce  a  comfort  that  was  not  earned  by  character,  and  could 
only   injure   character  directly  or  indirectly.     The  result,  indeed, 

''  Select  Committee  on  Slate  o£  the  PoDr  in  Irel;ind."     Q.  3550. 
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would,  viutalts  vnitcmdis,  he  siniilai*  to  that  produced  in  the  Wester:! 
Islands  by  tlie  kelp  trade,  artificially  introduced  by  the  imposition  of 
duties  on  those  articles  f  rom -n-liich  soda  could  have  been  extracted 
more  advantageously.  In  these  circumstances  character  could  not 
but  suffer,  for  the  incitements  fo  its  development  were  diminished. 
This  theor}''  of  charity  Dr.  Chalmers  worked  out  in  practice, 
and  put  to  the  test  of  experiment;  and  it  may  be  said  that  he 
proved  its  correctness.  He  obtained  for  his  parish  the  privilege  of 
independence.  It  was  poor,  and  contained  a  population  of  about 
10,000,  and  subsequently  8,000.  Yet  it  was  assessed  to  the  poor 
rate,  though  it  paid  the  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
of  the  parish  who  were  in  the  town  hospital  at  the  time  of  the 
new  arrangement,  and  though  it  did  not  nse  the  hospital  for  its 
own  cases.  It  supported  too  all  the  other  poor  who  were  already 
on  the  session's  roll  Avhen  the  new  plan  came  into  operation. 
This  it  did  with  part  of  the  Sunday  moiming  collection.  Xew 
claimants  it  assisted  solely  from  the  proceeds  of  an  evening 
collection,  that  amounted  to  aliout  80/.  a  year.  The  sessional 
poor  on  the  roll,  the  poor  that  the  parish  had  inherited,  wei'e 
reduced  in  three  years  and  a  half  from  117  to  57,  and  in  that 
time  only  20  new  cases  were  added  to  the  list ;  and  in  1832,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a  fifth  of  the  then  population  of  11,746  was 
Irish,  there  were  only  72  (or  six  per  thousand)  sessional  poor. 
Chalmers  left  Glasgow  in  1823,  but  the  system  worked  satisfactorily 
for  sixteen  years,  till  1837."  When  it  was  given  up  there  were 
only  80  paupers.  In  1844,  seven  years  later  the  then  incumbent 
said  there  were  123.*'' 

Trie  Decline  of  the  Old  Scotch  Sijstem. 

The  Scotch  system  of  relief  which  Dr.  Chalmers  would  have 
remodelled  had  however  become  so  much  weakened,  that  even  a 
man  of  his  immense  energy  and  influence  could  not  reinvigorate 
it,  and  when  the  "  disruption  "  took  place,  which  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Free  Church  in  1843,  the  task  was  plainly  impossible. 

The  statistics  and  statements  that  I  have  submitted  indicate 
the  weakness.  In  the  towns  the  difficulty  of  coping  with  destitu- 
tion without  an  assessment  had  been  felt  very  early.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century  the  increase  of  the  poor  was  noticed,  and 
its  prevention  discussed.  At  each  step  the  organisation  was 
elaborated,  and  with  the  growth  of  the  towns  paid  assistance  wa.s 
resorted  to.  In  the  country  the  land  was  being  rapidly  improved, 
and  in  this  process  farms  were  enlai'ged  and  the  farming  popula- 
tion reduced  ;  and  as  a  consequence  villages  grew  into  small  towns? 

■^  See  "  Tracts  on  Pauiicrism,"  an<l  other  M-orks. 

'^  "  Poor  Law  li.quiiv  (Scotlaiul)."     Kev.  Dr.  Brown.      Q.  6117. 
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and  the  larger  towns  became  more  populous.  In  both  the.se  and 
in  many  of  the  smaller  towns  the  manufactures  attracted  the 
migrants ;  and  there  was  simultaneously  an  immigration  from 
Ireland  that  feeriou.sly  added  to  the  demand  for  public  relief. 
These  migrants  had  no  relations  at  hand  to  join  in  helping  them. 
The  public  claim  for  relief,  mere  relief,  assumed  a  new  prominence. 
Many  felt,  as  Sir  John  M'Xiell  put  it  in  1869,  that  the  struggle 
not  to  sink  into  pauperism  must  decline  in  a  country  whei'e  the 
relations  of  society  were  so  complicated,  where  the  occupations 
were  so  various,  where  every  arrangement  was  a  matter  of  bargain 
and  contract.''  The  years  of  scarcity  had  added  to  the  number  of 
assessed  towns,  and  the  feeling  that  the  incomers  were  stranger.^, 
■without  any  claim  on  the  charities  of  the  town,  gave  point  to 
the  argument  that  an  assessment  was  a  juster  method  of  supply 
than  voluntary  contribution.  The  position  of  the  Established 
Church  and  of  the  elders  was  wccikened.  Both  had  lost  much 
of  the  respect  formerly  paid  to  them.  The  elders  formed 
a  court  of  morals  and  manners,  and  much  of  their  influence  as 
administrators  of  relief  depended  on  their  ecclesiastical  status. 
But  the  world  had  become  disinclined  to  accept  the  rulings  of  such 
a  court.  In  1793  it  is  noted  that  "  attendance  at  church  was  greatly 
"  neglected,  a:;d  particularly  by  men,"  as  compared  with  thii'ty 
years  lefoi-e.  '"  Sunday  was  by  many  made  a  day  of  relaxation,''* 
aud,  in  cases  in  which  there  would  have  formerly  been  fines  and 
reprobation,  "  church  censure  "  was  now  disused.  The  world  had 
grown  indiiferent,  more  showy,  perhaps,  and  more  lighthearted 
and  reckless  ;  the  rhymes  about  "  Daddy  Auld  "  and  the  rest  were 
but  an  incident  in  the  general  protest  against  church  domination, 
and  also,  perhaps  it  must  be  said,  against  cant ;  and  in  the  towns 
the  elders  did  not,  it  would  seem,  fulfil  their  duties  as  adminis- 
trators of  relief  as  once  they  did.  "  This  useful  body  of  men,"'^ 
wrote  one  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's  correspondents  in  1791,  "  appear 
"  to  be  on  the  decline,  as  to  number,  at  least  in  the  west  of 
"  Scotland.  Few  people  choose  to  accept  an  office,  which  not 
"  only  has  not  the  smallest  emolument  annexed  to  it,  but,  as  far 
"  as  connected  with  the  management  of  the  poor,  is  a  thankless 

'"  "  Select  Committee  Inquiry,"  1896.     Q.  1377. 

's  "  William  Creech,"  vol.  vi,  p.  603.  Statistical  account,  1S13.  "  In  1763 
"  there  was  uo  such  profession  known  as  a  perfumer  [in  Edinhurgh]  :  barbers  and 
"  wig  makers  were  numerous,  and  were  in  the  order  of  decent  burgesses.  Hair- 
"  dressers  were  few,  and  hardly  permitted  to  dress  hair  on  Suudays,  and  many  of 
"  them  voluntarily  declined  it. 

"  In  1783,  perfumers  kept  splendid  shops  in  every  principal  street  .  .  .  Hair- 
"  dressers  were  more  than  tripled  in  number,  and  their  busiest  day  was  Sunday." 

•'••  "  Poor  Law  Inquiry  (Scotland)."  Cf.  Wright,  3066,  &c.;  Allan,  4232  ; 
Alison,  1623 j  Macaulay,  2906,  &c.;  and  "Burns,"  pp.  1  and  276. 
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^'  aucT  troublesome  business."  Dissent  too  had  broken  the  strength 
•of  the  church.  In  the  Barony  parish  of  Glasgow,  out  of  18,451 
persons  6,082  were  dissenters.  In  tlie  Highland  and  the  country 
districts,  as  we  have  seen,  dissent  was  also  rife.  This  seriously 
limited  the  collections,  but  still  more  did  it  check  the  enlistment 
of  energetic  recruits  for  associated  action  in  the  administration  of 
relief.  The  nonconformist  churches,  it  was  said,  looked  after 
their  own  poor.  The  very  phrase  betokened  their  inability  to 
participate  in  the  old  national  system  of  relief.  Many  people  felt 
that  it  would  be  "  better  if  the  administration  were  handed  over 
^'  to  a  neutral  board.  That  it  was  much  better  to  keep  religion 
"disconnected  with  civil  matters  altogether."^"  The  numerous 
miscellaneous  voluntary  charities  that  had  sprung  up  farther 
dissipated  the  forces  available  for  a  common  administration. 
But  apart  from  these  changes,  Parliament,  it  may  be  said, 
first  hampered  and  then  frustrated  the  free  development  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  it  was  on  that  freedom  that  its  vitality 
as  an  administrator  of  relief  depended.  The  right  of  the  Church 
to  appoint  its  own  ministers  was  the  chief  question  in  dispute,  and 
the  chief  cause  of  the  secessions.  Till  Erskine  was  deposed  in 
1740,  there  had  hardly  been  an  assessment  in  Scotland.  One  crop 
of  them  resulted  from  this  secession.  After  1752,  when  the  Relief 
schism  took  place,  there  was  another  crop.  This  schism  affected 
100,000  per.'^ons  out  of  the  comparatively  small  population  of 
Scotland.  After  18 io,  when  the  House  of  Commons  finall}^ 
declined  to  redress  Church  grievances,  the  disruption  took  place, 
and  the  Free  Chui'ch  movement  was  organised,  in  which  Chalmers 
took  the  leading  part ;  and  then  assessments  soon  became  the  rule 
instead  of  the  exception.  Secession  indeed  was  but  another  word 
for  assessment.  In  1874  the  Patronage  Act  was  repealed — but  in 
the  one  hundred  and  fourteen  years  that  preceded  the  repeal 
Parliament  had  not  only  clipped  the  democratic  energy  of  the 
chui'ch,  but  had  done  much  to  deprive  it  of  its  ability  and  enthu- 
siasm. Chalmers's  scheme  of  chai'ity  Avas  only  possible  in  a  demo- 
cratic church.  Pai-liament  in  deadening  the  vitality  of  the  church 
liad  at  the  same  time  destroyed  the  Scotch  system  of  relief. 

The  New  Foor  Laic. 

The  new  poor  law*'  created  a  central  board  of  supervision,  with 
power  to  obtain  returns,  examine  Avitnesses,  and  make  special 
inquiries,  and  form  unions  or  combinations  of  parishes.  It  estab- 
lished elective  parochial    boards^  required   these   boards   to  elect 

"»  "  Toor  Law  Iiiqu'ry  (Scotland)."     Alexar.dcr  Allan.     Q,.  4232, 
"'  8  and  9  Yict.,  cap.  83, 
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chairmen,  and  to  appoint  paid  inspectors,^-  and  to  meet  and  make 
up  the  "  roll  of  the  poor  persons  claiming  and  bj  law  entitled  to> 
"  relief  for  tlie  parish  or  combination."  It  regulated  the  mode  of 
assessment,  allowing  the  adoption  of  optional  methods  which  might 
be  adapted  to  meet  local  pi'eferences.  It  required  kirk  sessional 
clerks  in  assessed  parishes  to  report  annually  how  the  church 
collections  wei'e  used.  It  placed  the  power  of  removing  inspectors 
in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  supervision.  It  provided  for  the- 
establishment  of  poorhouses  "  for  those  persons  who  from  weak- 
"  ness  or  facility  of  mind,  or  by  reason  of  dissipated  and  impro- 
"  vident  habits,  are  unable  or  unfit  to  take  charge  of  their  own 
"  affairs."  It  enabled  relief  raised  by  assessment  to  be  applied 
"  to  the  occasional,  as  well  as  the  permanent,  poor,"  but  "provided 
"  always  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  confer  a 
"  right  to  demand  relief  on  ablebodied  persons  out  of  employ- 
"  ment."  It  extended  settlement  from  three  years  to  five.  In 
cases  of  refusal  of  relief,  it  allowed  the  pauper  to  appeal  to  the 
sheriff.  In  cases  of  alleged  inadequate  relief,  the  pauper  was 
entitled  to  lodge  a  complaint  with  the  board  of  supervision,  and,  if 
they  declared  that  there  was  just  cause  of  action,  he  could  proceed 
with  his  suit,  and  might,  in  the  meantime,  have  interim  relief  by 
the  order  of  the  board  of  supervision  pending  the  settlement  of  his 
case. 

PART  II.— AFTER  1845. 

Before  dealing  with  one  or  two  special  questions,  the  effect 
of  the  new  Act  on  the  obligations  of  the  family,  adequacy  of 
relief,  the  use  of  the  poorhouse  in  Scotland,  the  relief  of  the  able- 
bodied,  and  vagrancy,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  statistical  results 
of  the  change.  The  period  from  1845  to  1891  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  About  1869  and  1870  pauperism  rose  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  those  years  there  was  an  inquiry  in  regard 
to  the  Scotch  poor  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  At  the  close  of  the  period,  in  1894,  there  was  an 
inquiry  by  a  Scotch  Departmental  Committee,  which  may  for 
some  purposes  be  included  in  our  survey.  Throughout  the  period 
we  have  the  annual  reports  of  the  board  of  supervision,  and  a 
series  of  statistics. 

The  Statistics  of  the  Board  of  Supervision.^^ 

There  have  been  variations  in  the  returns  issued  by  the  Board 
that  mar  the  series  for  purposes  of  comparison,  and  these  varia- 

*^  We  should  use  the  word  clerks,  and  for  suh-inspectors  relieving  officers. 
"  I  have  to  tliank  Mr.  A.  J.  Crichton,   Miss  Money,  and  Miss  Bell  very  ccr. 
dially  for  their  help  in  the  preparation  of  the  tables  appended  to  this  paper. 
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tions  bavc  to  be  tfiken  into  account,  if  we  arc  io  avoid  di^awing 
misleading  conclusions  from  the  tables. 

From  1847  to  1859  there  is  a  year  count  of  the  number  of  panpers 
"  enrolled,"  or  "  registered,"  and  "  casual,"  both  for  counties  and 
towns.  In  1860,  and  from  that  date  onwards,  we  have  a  day 
count  for  14th  May  in  each  year  fgr  the  counties.  This  count, 
being  a  day  count,  and  therefore  most  likely  to  be  accurate,  and 
being  continuous  from  1860  to  1891,  has  been  used  throughout  the 
statistical  tables  appended  to  this  paper  (see  Table  D).  After 
1860  other  day  counts  were  added  to  the  returns,  e  g.,  for  14th 
August,  and  1st  January  in  1875,  and  in  1884  for  14th  September, 
and  14th  Januar3\  Of  these  no  use  has  been  made.  The  year 
counts  cease  in  1890. 

In  the  case  of  the  towns,  from  1847  to  1874  there  was  a  year 
count  oiily  ;  from  1875  to  1889  both  a  year  and  a  day  count,  and 
after  1891  only  a  day  count.  In  order  to  make  the  series  as 
complete  as  possible,  the  year  count  has  in  the  case  of  towns  been 
used  throughout  till  1891.  There  is  thus  in  Table  E  a  series  of 
yeaily  statistics  of  pauperism  for  1835-37  and  1842  and  then 
deceuially  from  1851  to  1881  inclusive.  In  that  year  the  day 
count  has  also  been  used,  in  order  that  that  there  might  be  figures 
to  compare  with  1891,  when  the  day  count  only  was  forthcoming. 

In  1892  (14th  May)  the  returns  contain  a  column  for  paupers 
and  dependents  GO  years  of  age  and  upwards.  In  1893  and  18i^'4 
there  are  instead  returns  of  persons  65  years  of  age  and  upwards. 
Tables  (H  and  I)  based  on  these  returns  have  been  appended. 

The  Tables  of  Pauperism. 

The  tables  of  pauperism  are  drawn  up  on  two  methods,  one 
which  allows  comparison  of  the  past  and  present  of  a  district,*"^ 

"  For  tlie  purposes  of  these  tuLlcs  ScotlanJ  has  been  divided  into  four  disfricts, 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervision  for  purposes  of  inspection  and  also  into  tlirce 
divisions. 

The  following  note  as  to  the  tables  may  be  found  of  service  to  the  reader: — 

Tables  A,  V-,  and  C  refer  to  Scotland  before  the  introduction  of  the  uew  poor 
law.  A  is  a  table  compiled  in  order  to  show  clearly  in  regard  to  what  parishes 
statistical  information  as  to  poor  relief  is,  or  is  not,  forthcoming  in  Sinclair's 
"  Statistical  Account,  1791-98."  Tables  B  and  C  contain  statistics  of  the  number 
of  paupers  by  counties  and  according  to  four  districts  of  Scotland,  for  the  years 
1791-9S,  for  the  average  of  the  years  1835-37,  and  for  the  year  1812. 

Tables  D,  E,  F  (in  two  parts),  G  (in  two  parts),  H,  and  I  refer  to  Scotland 
after  the  introduction  of  the  new  poor  law. 

Table  D  contains  the  counts  of  pauperism  for  the  years  ending  14th  May, 
1851  and  18G1,  and  for  the  days  11th  May,  1871,  1881,  and  1891.  The  figures 
in  it  arc  set  out,  like  those  in  the  tables  of  pauperism  before  the  new  poor  law, 
by  counties  and  in  four  districts. 

Table  E  contains  the  counts  of  pauperism  for  the  same  years  and  days,  but  it 
n^fers  to  the  nine  large  towns — town-parishes  or  combinations,  which  in  1891  had 
a  population  of  above  30,000.     To  make  this  table  more  con)plcte  the  average 
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county,  or  town  (see  Tables  B,  C,  D,  E,  H,  and  I) ;  one  which 
allows  compaHson  of  the  division*^  or  county  with  other  divisions 
or  coanties  (see  Tables  F  and  G).  Owing  to  the  variations  in 
the  series  of  returns  it  was  not  found  possible  to  apply  this  method 
to  the  towns. 

A  word  of  explanation  should  be  given  in  regard  to  the 
second — the  comparative  method — that  has  been  adopted. 

The  rate  of  pauperism  in  any  given  area  is  dependent  on  three 
or  four  different  factors:  the  poverty  and  other  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  district,  the  character  of  the  administration  of 
relief,  the  character  of  the  race  inhabiting  the  district,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  age  disti-ibution  of  the  inhabitants.  If  the 
variations  of  these  factors,  and  especially  of  the  last,  be  forgotten, 
comparisons  between  the  crude  rates  of  pauperism  will  be 
fallacious.  In  the  returns  of  pauperism  no  ages  are  given.  We 
cannot  therefore  correct  the  rates  according  to  a  standard  popula- 
tion as  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  rates  of  mortality.  I  have 
therefore  suggested  for  this  purpose  the  use  of  the  rate  of 
pauperism  itself,  assuming  that  when  it;  is  averaged  over  a  long 
peiiod,  e.g.,  a  decade,  it  is  more  dependent  on  age  distribution  and 
race  than  on  any  other  of  the  factors  mentioned.     Thus  I  take — ■ 

Comparative  pauperism  for  any  district 

J-  J  averasre    pauperism   for  whole  of 

=:  ordinary    one     day  ^        o      i  "^   i   i     • 

c     I.-U   L  [        Scotland  during  preceding  decade 
pauperism  for  that  )>  x  . 5— i ^ 

distrVt  I        average  pauperism  for  that  district 

during  the  preceding  decade  : 

13 

where,  to  be  more  specific,  as  in  Table  Ct  (second  part), 

pauperism  for  tlie  years  1835-57  and  tlie  i^auperism  for  the  year  1842  have  been 
added. 

Table  F  (parts  one  and  two)  and  Table  G  (parts  one  and  two)  give  "  the 
*•'  comparative  pauperism/'  to  which  special  reference  is  made  in  the  next  section 
of  this  paper. 

In  Table  F  (first  part)  Scotland  is  divided  into  counties  and  into  three  divi- 
sions. The  average  pauperism  per  i.ooo  of  the  population.  Col.  3,  of  the  years 
1847-51  and  of  the  decade  1852-61  for  each  division  and  for  each  county  is  given, 
and  the  recorded  pauperism  for  the  last  of  each  of  these  groups  of  years  (Col.  4). 
The  figures  for  the  comparative  pauperism  of  the  division  and  of  the  county,  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  division,  arc  also  set  out  (Col.  5). 

In  Table  F  (second  part)  the  same  method  is  followed;  but  day  counts  of 
pauperism  are  forthcoming  from  1862,  and  these  accordingly  have  been  substituted 
for  the  year  counts  from  1862  to  1891. 

Table  G  (first  part)  and  G  (second  part)  are  both  comparative  tables,  o:ily 
differing  from  the  two  parts  of  Table  F  in  that  the  comparative  pauperism  is  cal- 
culated for  each  county  taken  as  a  part  of  Scotland,  instead  of  for  each  county 
taken  as  a  part  of  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  Scotland. 

Table  H  contains  statistics  of  the  old  age  pauperism  of  Scotland  by  counties 
for  1892-94.     Table  I  gives  similar  statistics  for  the  nine  large  towns. 

**  In  these  tables  Scotland  is  divided  into  three  divisions. 
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A  =  the  ratio  per  tlioasand  in  the  whole  of  Scotland  of  the 
mean  of  the  paupers  returned  on  each  14th  May  in  a  decade, 
to  the  population  at  the  census  closing  the  decade. 

B  =  the  ratio  per  thousand  in  a  county  of  Scotland  of  the 
mean  of  the  paupers,  returned  on  each  14th  May  in  a  decade,  to 
the  population  at  the  census  closing  the  decade. 

C  =  the  ratio  per  thousand  in  a  county  of  Scotland  of  the 
paupers  returned  on  a  particular  day — the  14th  May  nearest  the 
census — to  the  population  at  the  census  closing  the  decade. 

Thus,  if  we  take  Nairn,  1SG2-71,  Table  G  (second  part),  we 
have : — 

rCI  43"83  X  \.,^i  '       -  =  34-41,  the  "  comparative  pauperism." 
[B]  49  21 

The  conditions  of  age  and  race  existing  in  the  district  are 
thus  reduced  to  the  standard  of  those  in  Scotland  as  a  whole. 

The  weakness  of  the  method  lies  in  the  fact  that  even  the 
decadal  average  paujoerism  cannot  be  held  to  be  strictly  indepen- 
dent of  the  variations  of  economic  and  administrative  conditions 
as  well  as  age  and  race.  But  I  could  not  see  any  way  of  obtaining 
a  better  measure  of  the  latter  factors.  It  is  assumed  consequently 
in  the  sequel  that  the  comparative  pauperism  (as  above  defined) 
for  any  locality  is  a  measure  of  the  pauperism  of  that  locality, 
which  can  be  used  for  comparing  it  with  any  other  district,  in 
spite  of  differences  of  race  and  age  distribution — that  it  is  at 
least  a  better  measure  than  the  comparison  of  the  ci'ude  pauperism 
of  the  different  districts.  For  safety,  however,  or  to  place  at  the 
reader's  disposal  another  measure,  if  he  may  prefer  it,  the  ordinary 
rates  of  pauperism  (see  Tables  D  and  E,  and  Tables  F  and  G, 
second  parts,  Col.  4)  and  the  mean  of  the  oi'dinary  rates  of 
pauperism  (per  thousand  of  the  population)  for  each  decade 
(see  Tables  F  and  G,  second  parts,  Col.  3),  are  also  given.*^ 


Statistics,  1835-37  to  1891. 

The  rate  of  pauperism  in  the  country  at  large  from  1835-37  to- 
1891  was  as  follows  :— *' 


8^  Since  reading  the  paper  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  I 
liave  revised  this  section  in  accordance  with  suggestions  kindly  made  to  me  by- 
Mr.  G.  Udny  Yule. 

"  See  Tables  C  and  D. 
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Paupers  per  i,ooo  of  the  PopuJation. 


3i; 


Scotland. 

Northern 
Highlai.d. 

nSianS.          South-Western. 

South-Easteni. 

Tears — 

1835-37 

'42  .... 

'51  .... 

'61  .... 

34-83 

32-07 
49-11 

45-77 

37'32 
34'o7 
47-84 
43-9' 

34-92                 32-80 
3273                 29-99 
36-58        1         58-97 
41-64                 49-95 

35-88 
33-25 
48-17 
44-37 

Mav  14— 

1871  .... 

'81  .... 

'91  .... 

38-46 
27-38 
22-62 

49-;i 
40-91 
39'3- 

3915                 :;:-3  8 
25-22                 27-19 
22-21                 21-06 

34-15 
23-72 
19-02 

The  advance  is  obviou.s.  The  difference  between  the  paupein.sm 
of  the  ITorthem  Highlands  and  that  of  Scotland  as  a  whole  is 
marked  ;  and  throughout  the  pauperism  these  remain  comparatively 
high. 

If  we  compare  14th  May,  1861,  -with  the  14th  May,  1891,  -we 
find  that  population  has  increased  in  Scotland  by  31  per  cent.,  and 
pauperism  diminished  by  26  per  cent.  The  genei-al  advance  is 
great  and  indisputable.^® 

Taking  particular  counties  in  which  the  pauperism  seems  high, 
we  find  (see  Table  D)  : — 

Pauperism  per  1,000  of  the  Popv.lation. 


District. 

Caithness. 

Sutheilaud. 

Ross  and 
Croniarfy. 

Inverness. 

Year — 

1851  .... 

47-84 

5^-38 

47-93 

48-97 

62-05 

'61  .... 

43-91 

47-84 

45-41 

49-69 

47-78 

Day— 

1871  .... 

49-21 

<2-2Z 

43-69 

54'34 

49-52 

'81  .... 

40-91 

45-76 

42-72 

49-99 

40-67 

'91  .... 

39-32 

46-21 

42  10 

45'93 

40-64 

If,  however,  we   take   the    comparative   Table    (G   first   and 
.second  parts,  Col.  5),  these  counties  stand  thus  : — ^^ 


Scotland. 

Caithness. 

Sutherland. 

Ross  and 
Cromarty. 

Inverness. 

Year  counts — 

1847-51 

49-11 

61-76 

65-13 

59-78 

75-69 

'52-61 

45-77 

50-71 

42  68 

43-32 

41-22 

Day  counts — 

1862-71 

38-46 

45"90 

41-20 

48-00 

45-60 

'72-81 

27-38 

34-32 

37-07 

36-13 

35.35 

'82-91 

22-02 

33-50 

31-29 

31-19 

32-14 

**  See  Annual  Reports  of  tlie  Board  of  Supervision. 
VOL.    LXI.       PART    IT. 
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The  comparative  table  (G)  seems  to  slio-w  therefore  that  in  the 
period  1847-51  the  paupei'ism  in  these  counties,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  Scotland  as  a  whole,  was  larger  than  the  local 
returns  appeared  to  indicate,  while  in  later  periods  it  was  less. 

Again,  we  may  take  counties  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 
(Table  D  ;  year,  and  subsequently  day,  count.) 


Distiict. 

Lanark. 

Dumfries. 

Xirkcudhriglit. 

Wigtown. 

Year — 

1851  .... 

'61  .... 

Day- 

1871  .... 

'81  .... 

'•91  .... 

58-97 
49-95 

37-38 
2719 
21-02 

6yzz 

44-20 

33-89 
26-97 

19-85 

48-20 
62-03 

43-13 
28-12 
24-44 

63-26 
66-07 

50-95 
30-69 

27-41 

57-50 
65-42 

65-90 
38-74 
3177 

Beside  this  statement  we  may  set  a  statement  respecting  the 
same  counties  with  the  ratios  per  thousand  calculated  on  the  com- 
parative method.      (Table  G  (first  and  second  parts),  Col.  5.) 


Scotia  ntl. 

Lanark. 

Dumfries. 

Kirkcndbriglit. 

Wigtown. 

Year  counts — 

1847-51 

'52-61 

Day  counts — 

1862-71 

'72-81 

'82-91 

49-11 

45-77 

38-46 
27-38 
22-62 

33-18 
45-8  z 

40-84 

30-19 
22-48 

64-95 
47-10 

38-41 
24-88 
22-50 

6o'03 
50-76 

37-66 

23-19 
21-51 

57-69 
51-45 

36-78 
25-33 
22-08 

Here  a  comparison  of  the  recorded  pauperism  (Table  D)  wn'th 
the  comparative  pauperism  (Table  G)  ap|iears  to  show  that  in  the 
period  1862-71  to  1882-91,  the  comparative  pauperism  of  Lanark 
was  more,  and  that  of  the  other  counties  less  than  the  recorded 
pauperism  indicated. 

"We  may  compare  also  the  counties  of  Dumbarton  and  Selkirk. 
(Table  D,  and  Table  G,  second  part.) 


Dumbarton. 

Selkirk. 

On  Ordinary 
Mctliud. 

On  Comparative 
Mctliod. 

On  Ordinary 
Mctliod. 

On  Comparative 

Mctliod. 

1871  

'81  

'91       

37-02 
19-56 
16-70 

39-75 
25-33 

24-98 

18-71 

16-79 

9-16 

41-45 
35-42 
2114 

Thus,  by  comparison  with  tlie  rest  of  Scotland,  Dumbarton, 
instead  of  being,  as  might  be  thought  from  Ta1)le  D,  one  of  the 
least  pauperised  counties  in  Scotland,  is  actually  (see  Table  G) 
the  most  pauperised  except  Elgin  ;   and  Selkirk,  though  it  takes 
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the  first  place  in  1891  (Tiible  D),  when  judged  on  the  comparaUve 
method  (Table  G)  takes  the  foui-th  position. 

The  Transition  to  the  New  System. 

When  the  new  Act  -was  passed,  the  parochial  boards  had  to 
register  the  poor.  This  led  to  an  immediate  increase  in  the 
Bumbers.  "  People  who  managed  to  support  themselves  from  other 
"  rcsourceSjWhere  there  was  what  they  call  a  common  fund,  thought 
"  that  they  might  as  well  obtain  a  portion  of  it ;  and  there  is  no 
"  doubt  that  they  had  a  claim.  But  what  was  done  by  relatives 
"  was  far  less  ;  and  that  is  an  increasing  evil."  ^°  This  is  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  W.  Smythe,  who  was  Secretary  to  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  and  drafted  their  report,  and  who  was  afterwards  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Supervision.  The  crowd  of  dependent  people 
pressed  where  they  thought  relief  could  most  easily  be  secured,  and 
the  smallness  of  the  relief  was  no  bar  to  their  pertinacity.  There 
waSj  it  was  noticed,  a  large  increase  in  the  applications  from 
persons  partially  unable  to  Avork.  The  years  immediately  follow- 
ing 1845  were  years  of  scarcity.  The  potato  crop  failed,  and  this 
affected  the  whole  of  Scotland,  though  most  gravely  the  western 
coasts  and  the  north.  To  the  inevitable  diflGcuIties  of  a  change  of 
system  the  pressure  of  distress  was  added. 

The  figures  show  the  change  :  thus  take  Caithness  for  instance, 
the  pauperism  which  (Table  C)  stood  at  32-33  per  thousand  in 
1835-37,  averaged  (Table  F)  in  the  years  1847-51 — 51  "22,  and  in 
the  following  decade  43*27.  So  Ross  and  Ci^omarty,  where  the 
ratios  rose  from  42*29  in  1835-37,  to  an  average  of  49*47  and  52-61. 

Tlie  returns  of  particular  parishes  mark  the  stress  of  the  change 
still  more  clearly.  Thus  in  the  followiug  table,  in  which  details 
are  given  of  eight  out  of  twenty  parishes  of  which  the  statistics 
have  been  worked  out : — 


Pu 

i.tio  'per  I 

,000  Pai 

pers  to  Popidation. 

Year  Count. 

Dav 
Count. 

1791-98. 

1835-37. 

1842. 

1851. 

1861. 

1871. 

1S91. 

Dimnefc    

Latberon 

18-72 
30-00 

11-28 
2905 
2427 

44-59 
27-49 
40-39 
27-20 

2213 

24-70 
93-75 
SG-83 

55-31 !  53  53 
28-541  5,S-13 

91-88 
90-30 
68-33 
84-10 

51-49 

81-38 
61-48 
9413 

80-07 
77-29 
76-46 
80-27 

5587 

104-65 
47-13 
37-82 

51 '7+ 
55-48 
4-'65 
43-87 

52-50 

65-20 

5c- 1 2 
81-32 

Thurso    

Wick  (Caithness)  .... 

Applecross    (Eoss  \ 

and  Cromarty)    J 

C41enel<?    ' 

Kilmuir  (Inverness) 
Kilbrandon  (Argyll) 

35-54 
21-26 

16-77 

18-32 
I6-55 
32-66 

49-64 
6455 

28-05 

42-91 

105-44 

91-36 

"^  Evidence  of  Mr.  W.  Smythe,  "  Select  Committee  of  House  of  CommonSj 
1869."      q.  93, 

y2 
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The  monetary  attraction  of  the  new  sjstem  may  be  gauged  by 
the  following  table  : — 

Expenditure  Per  Head  of  Popidation. 


Dunnet 

Latheron  ... 

Thurso  

Wick 

Applecross 

Grlenelg 

Kilumir 

Kilbrandon 


1835-37. 

1842. 

1851. 

IS 

62. 

1871. 

s.     d. 

-  5j 

-  a 

-  5i 

-  2 

d. 
4f 
H 

s.    d. 
3  11 

2  8f 

3  10 
3  101 

5 
5 
4 
5 

d. 
-1 

III 

2i 

s.    d. 

5  11 

6  lOf 
6  3i 
5  6i 

-   I| 

.1 

4, 

1  3i 

3 

_ii 

6  3i 

I 

~      4 

u 

2  7J 

3  101 

7 
3 

/■I 

10  2k  ' 
4  2i 

2   3 

4i 

4  6J 

8 

- 

8  lOi 

1891. 

s.  d. 

6  7 
9  -i 

7  2i 
7  2i 

9  5i 


It  might  almost  be  said  that  in  the  Highhmds  the  new  poor 
law  added  one  more  to  those  economic  convulsions  that  had 
already  shaken  them.  The  effects,  it  is  evident,  liave  not  ^^et 
been  neutralised  ;  the  poor  rates  rose  I'apidly  under  the  new  system. 
Mr.'^Smythe  quotes  Tingwall,  where  the  valuation  was  2,975/.,  and 
the  rate  582/.  i  if/. ;  and  he  ?ajs,  "  That  is  a  sort  of  state  of  things 
"  which  it  is  very  ditHcnlt  to  remedy,  unless  you  remove  the 
"^surplus  population,  and  remove  the  paupers.  .  .  .  These  persons, 
"  instead  of  being  maintained  by  the  rental,  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
"  proprietor,  were  maintained  by  their  neighbours.  ...  I  do  not 
"  think  the  numbers  have  increased,  but  they  have  been  brought 
"  out  more -prominently.  They  have  been  enrolled  and  registered. 
"...  The  question  is,  whether  they  were  adequately  relieved 
"  before.  .  .  .  They  were  fairly  taken  care  of.  .  .  .  The  kirk  session 
"  did  not  relieve  where  they  knew  that  there  were  relations  that 
"_could  assist."" 

In  fact,  the  change  was  this  :  the  rich  now  supported  the  poor 
whereas,  as  Dr.  Auld  said  in  the  "  Statistical  Account,"  the  poor 
used  formerly  to  support  the  poor.  The  burthen  was  now  shifted, 
and  the  claimants  now  concentrated  their  demands  on  the  common 
purse,  and  troubled  their  relations  less  and  probably  begged  less. 

Emigiation  was  in  part  a  remedy,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  poor  law  did  not  check  it.  In  any  case,  "the  paupers"  were 
not  "  removed."  There  was  a  decrease  of  population  in  Suther- 
land and  Argyll  in  1841,  as  compared  with  1831 ;  but  it  was  not 
till  1871  that  the  decrease  was  persistent,  not  only  in  these 
counties,  but  also  (for  instanc(^)  in  Caithness,  Ross  and  Cromarty, 
Inverness,  and  Orkney  au'l  Shetland. 

»'  Q.  11,  ic. 
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The  problem  of  pauperism  remains  in  parts  of  the  Highlands, 
as  the  day  count  of  1891  indicates.  The  people  have  but  a  very 
small  reserve  "svith  which  to  meet  a  year  of  want.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  Crofters'  Commmission  is  evidence  of  tliis,®^  and, 
amongst  other  documents,  the  recent  elaborate  report  on  the  Island 
of  Lews. 

Li  the  Toicns. 

Passing  to  the  larger  town  parishes,  of  twenty-four  of  wliich 
statistics  from  1831  to  1891  have  been  worked,  we  find  similar 
results.  The  double  effect  of  the  new  poor  law  and  of  the  bad 
years  is  expressed  in  the  figures ;  but  if  we  compare  1871  with 
1842,  it  niu.st  be  admitted  that  the  registered  pauperism  of  a 
comparatively  bad  year  now  rises  much  higher  than  it  did  before 
1845. 

Rates  per  i,ooo  of  Paupers  and  Population. 


Parishes. 

Year  Count. 

J^''\ 

18i2. 

1851. 

!     1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

59-86 

25-45 

62-46* 

1817 

30-30 

32-82 
61-07 

109-40 
53-04 

128-73 

91-60 

126-80 

111-54 

98-09 

65  22 

76-81 
72-36 
189-48 
84-97 
72-22 

60-56 
3410 
61-63 
59-57 
56-94 

;6-;6 

Kilmarnock     

22-52 

Edinburc'li 

26-92 

18-21 

Glasgow 

27-17 

For  1835-37. 


In  Table  E  similar  figures  are  given  in  regard  to  the  nine 
large  towu.s — the  parishes  being  grouped  for  the  purpose. 

Inadequate  Relief. 
In  the  agitation  that  led  to  the  poor  law  inquiry  of  1813-44. 
more  stress  <vas  laid  on  the  inadequacy  of  relief  than  on  any  other 
poiLt.  To  this,  and  to  the  low  state  of  health  resulting  from  it, 
were  attributed  in  great  degree  the  constant  fevers  that  infested 
the  lower  quarters  of  the  large  towns.  The  urgent  need  of 
sanitary  reform  was  being  recognised  for  the  first  time ;  and  in 
that  probably  the  remedy  really  lay.  But  the  inadequacy  of 
relief  was  apparent  when  tested  by  the  higher  standard  by  which 
the  people  were  now  judging  of  sufiiciency  in  material  resources. 
The  figures  we  have  quoted  show  how  small  were  the  allowances 
given  to  the  poor  in  the  Highlands.     In  Edinbui-gh  at  the  charity 

s2  "  Report  of  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  tlie  Condition  of  the  Crofters 
"  and  Cottars  in  the  Higlilands  and  Islands  of  Scotland."  See  Appendi.K  (1881), 
and  subsequent  reports  as  to  emigration  and  reduction  of  rents. 
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(city)  workLouse,  i^.  a  week  was  given  to  a  widow  and  one  child  ; 
15.  2(1.  if  there  were  two;  is.  8d.  if  tiiere  were  three;  and  2s.  6d.  if 
there  were  four  children.'''^  In  Griasgow  the  sessional  poor  received 
4S.  to  5s.  or  65.  a  month. ^^  The  ont-door  poor  on  the  monthly  list 
received  3s.  to  45,  eacli ;  on  the  qu^trterly  list  5s.  to  35^^.;  and  those 
oa  the  "meal  roll"  received  4  to  12  lbs.  of  meal  a  week.  There 
was  much  begging,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  relief  was  thought 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  begging.  Probably  it  was,  though  one  good 
v.iLness,  whose  sagacity  has  been  pi'oven  by  subsequent  experience, 
said,  "  the  matter  of  amount  in  giving  relief  would  not  diminish  or 
"  increase  the  number  of  applicants.  Still  it  would  be  the  same 
"'  class  that  are  driven  to  destitution  who  would  apply,  except  in 
"  such  circumstances  as  have  occurred  in  the  present  year ;  it 
"  might  limit  their  other  sources  of  I'elief,  because  parties  knowing 
'•  they  had  proper  relief,  would  not  contribute  to  their  support."^' 
The  lower  section  of  the  poorer  class  form  their  social  habits  accord- 
ing to  their  own  desires,  but  also  according  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
classes  just  above  them,  on  whom  they  tend  to  become  pai-asitic. 
Begging,  as  wo  have  seen,  was  a  recognised  method  of  obtaining 
relief.  The  people  had  become  habituated  to  it,  and  for  a  long  time 
but  little  harm  was  thought  of  it.  But  the  very  growth  of  society 
brought  it  into  discredit,  and  to  the  richer  classes  it  became 
a  nuisance.  The  cities  expanded.  Between  1792  and  1820  we 
find  both  Edinbui'gh  and  Glasgow  enlarging  their  bounds.  The 
Canongate,  for  instance,  about  1792  was  already  being  abandoned  by 
the  better  classes,  a  process  that  is  complete  before  1840.  In  such 
a  parting  of  the  classes  the  beggar  and  his  patron  were  alienated. 
The  beggar's  plea,  which  was  before  met  with  resignation,  if  not 
wlih  cheerfulness,  became  a  nuisance.  Both  classes  had  been 
brought  up  to  a  system  of  relief,  the  evils  of  which  were  becoming 
o!)vious  to  the  migrating  resident  of  the  suburbs,  but  for  which 
the  dependent  class  had  found  no  substitute.  It  was  the  period  of 
]\tendicity  Societies,  which  Avorked  for  a  short  time  with  good 
7'esults.  That  at  Edinburgh  provided  loans,  promoted  savings 
banks,  and  furnished  employment  according  to  the  methods  of 
the  time — strawplaiting,  needlework,  etc.,  and  gave  food.  They 
preached  some  sound  doctrine  also  which  had  its  effect  later  on.''^ 
Sometimes,  as  at  Jedburgh   and    Selkirk,  they  provided  z  ef  uges, 

33  "  Poor  Law  Inquiry."     Small.     Q.  41. 

•J'  "  Poor  Law  Inquiry/'     Stirling.     Q.  5151.     lllll.     Q.  5260. 

»■■  J.  Wriglit.     Q.  3061. 

•'"  "  Tliird  I'cport  of  tlic  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Beggars,"  institnted 
in  E  liiiburgU  in  1813.  Tlicy  write,  for  instance,  "  Investigation  is  the  fonndation 
"  of  every  act  of  real  benevolence  to  the  poor;  and  the  adaptation  of  the  relief  to 
"  th.'ir  real  wants,  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  misapplication  of  the  charity 
"  of  the  public." 
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which  still  exisb,  as  we  shall  see,  as  "  shelters."  At  Edinburgh 
too  there  was  a  refuge  that  accommodated  sometimes  as  many  as 
422  persons  at  one  time.  The  begging  of  the  poor,  however, 
especially  of  those  w^ho  already  had  allowances,  was  ascribed  to 
the  inadequacy  of  relief.  History  indeed  repeats  itself.  The  Act 
of  1597  required  that  the  poor  should  be  so  relieved  by  the  local 
authority  that  they  should  "live  unbeggand;"  accordingly  it 
directed  that  there  should  be  assessments.  It  authorised  licensed 
begging,  however,  and  the  clause  which  enjoined  assessment  was 
taken  as  permissive.  How  again  reform  was  demanded  on  the 
ground  that  the  inadequacy  of  relief  was  the  cause  of  mendicancy. 
Mendicancy,  interpreted  as  an  indication  of  want,  may,  indeed,  be 
said  to  be  the  mother  of  the  poor  laws,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland.  It  represents  the  popular  habit  of  mind  that  would 
recognise  as  the  actual  cause  of  any  phenomenon  facts  or  con- 
ditions that  happen  to  accompany  it.  So  now,  very  naturally,  the 
evil  was  once  moi-e  to  be  met  by  assessment,  still  left  permissive, 
but,  if  adopted,  adopted  and  settled  by  a  local  representative  body 
under  the  general  supervision  of  a  central  authority.  As  we  have 
shown,  many  forces  furthered  the  increase  of  assessments.  In 
1866,  twenty  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  new  poor  law, 
out  of  865  parishes  io8  only  were  unassessed,  chiefly  parishes  in 
which  the  proprietors  preferi'ed  the  older  system.  In  1891  there 
were  but  49  unassessed  parishes. 

What  is  Adequate  Relief? 

Though  assessments  became  general,  one  chief  difficulty  re- 
mained."' What  was  adequate  relief  ?  It  was  the  more  necessary 
to  settle  this,  because  the  applicant  could  lodge  a  complaint  with 
the  Board  of  Supervision  that  his  relief  was  insufficient,  and  the 
board  would  have  to  adjudicate  on  it;  and  if  they  thought  there 
was  just  cause  the  case  might  go  into  court.  Properly,  the  rate  of 
adequacy  would  be  different  in  different  parts  of  the  country— in 
a  highland,  lowland,  or  urban  population.  In  the  Highlands,  and 
perhaps  generally,  the  rate  might,  I  think,  be  termed  a  meal  rate — 
at  least  this  is  how  Sir  John  M'Niell  put  the  case,  when  challenged. 

Question  :  "  Do  you  think  that  2S.  or  zs.  6d.  or  (as  it  has  been 
"  in  some  cases,  I  think)  i6^.  a  week,  is  sufficient  to  keep  body  and 
"  soul  together? 

Answer  :  "I  think  so.  If  you  were  to  go  very  strictly  into  that, 
"  the  quantity  of  meal  that  an  able  bodied  man  who  is  in  full  work 
"  requires  to  maintain  himself  is  something  about  2|  lbs.  a  day,  that 
"  is  about  2i  pecks  a  week  ;  and  that  is  reckoned,  from  inquiries  that 

f''  Cf.  Smytbe.     Q.  87. 
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"  have  been  made,  sufficient  for  an  ablebodied  man.  Then  for  a 
"  person  wlio  is  not  in  hard  work,  say  for  a  woman,  perhaps  a  peck 
"  of  meal  is  reckoned  sufficient,  a  pound  a  day.  Now  if  you  turn 
"  that  into  money,  you  find  that  2S.  a  week  is  perhaps  sufficient.''^" 
In  the  Highlands  the  rent  was  small,  sometimes  nil,  and  a  potato 
patch  and  other  gratuitous  helps  were  procurable  ;  and  the  relief 
for  some  time  after  the  new  poor  law,  if  not  even  at  the  present 
time,  was  often  less  than  the  2s.  scale  here  alluded  to.°^ 

Probably  there  is  in  the  administration  of  all  out-relief  a 
tendency  to  make  it  rent-relief.  In  Scotland  there  is  no  poor  law 
"  order,"  preventing  the  authorities  from  paying  rent;  but  relief 
must  be  given  to  an  applicant  direct,  and  not  to  a  third  person. 
The  thii'd  person,  however,  it  was  found,  was  apt  to  intervene,  and 
he  came  in  as  landlord.^""  As  we  know,  in  England,  before  the 
new  poor  law  came  into  force  it  was  a  common  practice  to  pay 
paupers'  rents.  We  commonly  hear  the  plea  :  ''  I  should  just 
"  like  enough  to  pay  my  rent,"  and  we  find  that  in  careful  house- 
holds the  first  consideration  is  to  lay  by  the  money  for  the  rent. 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  in  trying  to  ascertain  hoAV  they  could 
patch  up  partial  or  apparent  destitution  by  partial  relief,  poor 
authorities  should  give  relief  of  an  amount  that  approximates  to 
the  amount  of  rent.  Thus  in  Edinburgh  allowances  of  i-?.  a  week 
were  given  ;  and  in  an  inquiry  made  respecting  400  cases  in  which 
the  parties  were  living  in  a  low  class  tenement,  it  was  ascertained 
that  they  paid  rents  of  15.,  9^/.,  and  even  6d.  ;  but  those  who  paid 
IS.  a  week  considered  themselves  permanent  tenants.'"^  So  in  the 
Highlands  and  elsewhere,  the  low  rents  would  suggest,  and,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  board  would,  in  a  manner,  justify,  a  low  out-relief  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  standard  of  adequacy  Avould  rise  with  an 
increase  in  the  rentals  of  the  poorer  class. 

Another  practical  definition  of  adequacy  was  that  attained  in 
the  particular  case  by  the  application  of  the  test  of  the  poor- 
house.^"*  The  Act  of  1845  defined  the  uses  of  the  poorhouse, 
partly  as  an  asylum  for  the  aged,  partly  as  the  abode  of  the 
dissipated ;  but  it,  as  well  as  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of" 

"  M'2s'icll.      Q.  796.      Cf.  also  his  "  Reports  on  Highland  Districts." 

S9  Cf.  M'Niell,  1894. 

100  Report  of  Superintendents  ;  Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  ; 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  in  their  second  report  (1885-96),  in 
their  circular  on  poor  law  administration  to  the  parish  councils,  that  now  lake  the 
pl.ace  of  the  parochial  boards,  wrote :  "  The  rents  of  paupers'  houses  should  not 
"  (except  in  exceptional  circumstances)  be  paid  or  guaranteed  by  the  parish  council. 
"  It  has  been  found  that  when  paujicrs  are  left  at  liberty  to  act  for  tlumselves,  they 
"  obtain  easier  terms  from  their  landlords  than  when  the  inspector  or  his  council 
"  intervene." 

'<"  Allan.      Q.  3046.     "  Boor  Law  Inquiry,"  1844-45. 

'"^  Cf.  Sniythe.      Q.  180  (1869),  and  the 'reports  of  the  board. 
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1844-45,  is  careful  to  avoid  the  assumption  that  the  Scotch  poor- 
house  is  to  be  like  an  English  workhouse  ;  and,  apparently,  the 
earh'est  use  made  of  the  p,oorhouses,  after  the  Act,  was  as  a  test  of 
adequacy — a  line  ah^eady  adopted  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  Of  tlie 
administration  there,  it  was  stated,  "if  an  aged  person  says :  I 
"  cannot  live  on  this"  [small  allowance],  "  then  he  has  the  choice 
"  of  the  house.  .  .  .  But  usually  parties  are  unwilling  to  enter  the 
"  house."^''^  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  will  be  noted,  first,  the  out-relief 
was  given,  and  then,  on  complaint,  its  adequacy  was  tested.  Such  a 
procedure  is  not  unknowai  in  England  at  the  present  time.  But  the 
pooi-house  was  used  also  as  a  test  of  the  existence  of  distress'"^ — a 
system  which,  as  we  fhall  see,  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
advocated  by  those  who  desire  the  careful  administration  of  poor 
relief  in  England.  How  far,  in  the  transition  to  the  new  system, 
the  pooi'house  was  sometimes  made  the  instrument  for  forcing 
adequate  relief  on  a  reluctant  people,  the  IblloAving  extract  from 
Sir  John  M'Niell's  evidence  shows  : — 

"In  the  Highlands,"  he  says,  "  we  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
"  inducing  elderly  women,  especially  those  who  have  cots  of  their 
"  own,  to  go  into  the  poor  house,  even  when  they  are  in  a  most 
"  miserable  condition.  We  have  had  on  several  occasions  to  instruct 
"  the  inspector  to  apply  to  the  sheriff  for  a  warrant  to  compel  the 
"  pauper  to  remove  from  a  house  that  vs-as  likely  to  tumble  about 
"  him  on  the  score  that  it  was  dangerous  to  life.  They  have  a  most 
"  catlike  tenacity  to  the  cottage  they  have  lived  in.'"''^ 

The  general  adoption  of  assessments  of  itself  led  to  an  increase 
in  the  rate  of  relief.  Funds  formerly  husbanded  with  care, 
possibly  Avith  parsimony,  were  more  freely  dispensed.  "A  rate- 
"  payer,"  it  was  said,  "has  no  interest — at  least  it  is  so  infinitesi- 
"  mally  small  that  it  is  equal  to  none — in  keeping  a  pauper  off  the 
"  roll."  '"°  Partly  too  the  country  was  becoming  richer.  Assess- 
ments yielded  more,  and  the  rate  pressed  less  heavily.  The  valua- 
tion of  the  country  had  more  than  doubled  since  1845.  In  1847 
it  was  10,053,142/.,  in  1892  23,879,566.  The  standard  of  living 
and  wages  had  risen  considerably  :  it  was  but  consistent  to  grant 
larger  out-relief  to  applicants.  The  old  theory  had  been  that 
relief  should  be  given  on  a  low  scale,  on  the  understanding  that 
relations  and  friends  made  up  the  total  that  was  required.  Sub- 
sequently, excepting  in  the  case  of  the  legally  responsible  relations, 
and  they,  it  is  evident,  were  not  severely  taxed,'"'  the  administration 

'"  Mackny.      Q.  354,  &c.     "Inquiry"  of  1814-45. 
'""'    Cf.  Smythe,  M'Niell;  .ind  as  to  Glasgow,  Muir.      Q.  2572. 
105  M'Niell.      Q.  1401.     "  Inquiry,"  1869. 
'"""  Inquiry,"  18G9.     Smythe.      Q.  32L. 

><"  "Inquiry,"  1869.  Sinythe.  Q.  132;  and  Fraser,  833,  and  rep)i-;s  of 
superintendents,  containing  lists  of  cases  improperly  relieved. 
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"  did  not  at  all  consider  tlie  duty  of  relations  to  support  their  own 
''  poor.  .  .  .  Practically  tliey  acted  on  the  basis  of  absolute  right 
"  to  relief." 

In  his  advocacy  of  a  new  poor  law,  Dr.  Alison  said  that  nearly 
8oo,oooZ.^°*  a  year  would  be  required  to  make  the  poor  relief 
adequate.  In  1891,  apart  from  expenses  of  management,  723,182/. 
was  expended  on  relief.  Including  these  expenses,  and  the 
charges  for  pauper  lunatics,  the  average  annual  cost  of  a  pauper 
was  in  1891  9/.  4s.  io\d.  Iii  1834  it  would  have  been  about 
il.  I  IS.  Comparatively  then  adequacy  may  be  said  to  have  been 
achieved — so  far  as,  except  within  very  prescribed  limits,  adequacy 
is  possible. 

The  Bsfusal  of  Relief,  and  the  Poor  House. 

A  further  measure  of  adequacy  is  perhaps  the  number  of  com- 
plaints of  paupers  on  the  score  of  inadequacy.  In  1848  they  were 
673,  in  1891  they  were  only  157;  and  upon  127  of  these  the 
decision  of  the  board  was  "  refused  :  poorhouse."  The  olfer  of  the 
poorhouse  is  in  Scotland  an  adequate  offer  of  relief. 

The  refusal  of  relief  has  there  also  an  importance  that  has 
not  been  attached  to  it  in  England.  There  are  returns  of  the 
refusals,  for  in  regard  to  these  the  applicant  may  apply  to  the 
sheriff  for  a  reversal  of  the  board's  decision.  They  too  tend  to 
decrease.  In  1817  they  numbered  5,841  :  in  1851  9,624.  In  1891 
they  were  29*5  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1871."'"  Possibly,  as 
in  England,  they  may  become  unimportant,  though  the  applicants' 
right  of  appeal  to  the  sheriff  give  them  weight. 

In  addition  to  the  refusal  of  relief,  there  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  offer  of  the  house.  By  1883  the  conditions  on  which  this  otTer 
.should  be  made  had  been  gradually  systematised,  and  wei'e  then 
formulated.'"*  Accordingly  inspectors  and  boards  were  advised  that 
'■'  experience  has  established  that  it  is  hurtful  to  gi'ant  relief 
"'  otherwise  than  in  the  poorhouse  to  the  following  classes  : 
*'  (1)  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  including  widows  with 
"  legitimate  families  who  ma}-  fall  into  immoral  habits  ;  (2)  deserted 
*'  wives  ;  (3)  persons  having  grown  up  families  settled  either  in 
"  this  country  or  abroad ;  (4)  persons  having  collateral  relations 
"■  in  comfortable  circumstances  ;  (5)  wives  of  persons  sentenced 
'■'■  to  terms   [or  as  a  later  draft  has  it — any  considerable  term]  of 

loi'"  Observations  on  the  Management  of  the  Poor  in  Scotland,  IS  10,"  p.  108. 

!»'  The  table  of  these  refusals  has  been  drawn  up  accordhig  to  counties  and 
is  instructive. 

no  See  "  Reports  of  Superintendents,  and  rules,  instructions,  &c.,  by  tlie  Board 
"  of  Supervision  (1840),"  p.  112,  also  tlic  "  Poor  Law  Administration  Keport  of 
"  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  (1895-9G),"  p.  11. 
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"imprisonment  or  penal  servitude;  (6)  generally  all  persons  of 
"  idle,  immoral,  or  dissipated  habits." 

The  circular  of  the  Local  Government  Board  (October,  1895) 
restates  these  propositions  and  proceeds  thus : — "  The  inmates  of  a 
"  pcorhouse  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  classes  :  (1)  the  test 
"class;  (2)  the  aged,  sick,  and  infirm."  It  is  obvious,  the 
circular  states,  that  "  the  treatment  of  the  two  classes  should  be 
"  conducted  on  widely  different  principles.  As  i^egards  the  first 
'•  class,  strict  discipline  and  deterrent  administration  are  needed  to 
'•  make  the  test  effective,  and  to  secure  order  and  decent  conduct. 
'■  As  regards  the  second,  the  poorhouso  should  be  looked  upon 
"  rather  as  a  'house  of  refuge  for  the  destitute,'  and  the  inmates 
"  should  I'eceive  liberal  sympathetic  treatment." 

The  counsel  given  in  the  above  circulars  takes  the  place  of  any 
"  out-door  relief  regulation  order."  In  spite  of  its  reservations, 
it- suggests  a  fairly  stringent  test;  and  if  the  clauses  (3)  and  (4), 
in  regard  to  applicants  who  have  grown  up  families,  or  who  have 
collateral  relatives  in  comfortable  circumstances,  were  generally 
applied,  it  would  certainly  represent  a  pi-actlce  as  strict  as  that 
usually  adopted  even  in  carefully  managed  unions  in  England. 

In  fact,  apart  from  the  "  habitnals,"  the  poor-houses  or  work- 
Jiouses  in  Scotland  and  England  alike  tend  to  become  '"  houses  of 
"refuge  for  the  destitute — especially  the  sick,  the  aged,  and 
'•  decrepit;"  and  so  probably  .in  a  great  measure  it  has  always 
been,'"  except  at  times  of  gross  and  exceptional  mismanagement. 
In  country  districts  alike  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  the  poor- 
houses  are  now  more  than  half  empty. ^■- 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  from  the  returns  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  proportion  of  in-door  to  out-door  paupers  in  parishes  in 
Scotland,  so  as  to  draw  any  comparison  between  them  and  anions 
iu  England. 

The  AhlebocUed  and  the  Vagrant. 

The  Act  of  1845  expressly  excludes  ablebodied  persons  from 
the  receipt  of  poor  relief,  but  it  does  so  in  a  paragraph  the  principal 
object  of  which  is  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  occasional 
relief,  which  had  previously  been  considered  an  expenditure  from 
voluntary  sources,  since  from  assessments  only  permanent  cases,  as 
defined  above,  the  sick,  the  "  cruiked,"  and  the  aged,  could,  it  was 
thought,  be  relieved.  The  words  are,  "  Provided  always  that 
"  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  confer  a  right  to 
"  demand  relief  on  ablebodied  persons  out  of  employment." 

'"  Burns,  re  Paisley  poor  house,  frc. 

''2  Depnrtmciitul  Committee  on  Habitual  Offenders,  &c.  (1S95),"  p.  536. 
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In  1844  it  was  said  in  regard  to  EdinbuTgh,  that  "  tliough  the 
"  law  did  not  i-ecognise,  as  in  England,  the  ablebodied  poor,  yet 
"  there  were  an  immense  number  who  got  npon  the  poor  roll  who 
"  were  really  and  truly  perfectly  able  and  competent  to  work  foi' 
"  themselves."  ^^^  And  before  the  Act  of  1845,  in  times  of 
exceptional  distress,  ablebodied  persons  had  been  relieved,  as 
occasional  poor,  from  funds  raised  by  collection  or  even  by  assess- 
ment. Nevertheless  they  had,  it  was  clear,  "  no  right  to  demand 
"relief.""*  After  the  Act  of  1845  this  phrase  was  construed 
literally.  The  ablebodied  who  were  out  of  employment  had  no 
right  to  demand  relief,  but  in  emergency  it  might  be  given  them. 
It  was  on  this  understanding  that  relief  from  assessments  was  pro- 
vided in  184(]-47  during  the  potato  famine.  This  construction  of  the 
Act  was,  however,  called  in  question,  and  in  1859,  on  appeal,  disap- 
proved. Since  that  time,  accordingly,  in  emergencies  reliance  has 
had  to  be  placed  on  voluntary  aid  lor  the  relief  of  the  unemployed. 

Nevertheless  a-  lenient  interpretation  has  been  placed  on  the 
Act.  Though  the  parochial  boards  can  only  expend  their  funds 
on  persons  who  are  "  both  destitute  and  (wholly  or  partially) 
''  disabled,"  they  have  been  told  that  "  in  the  case  of  a  person 
"  really  destitute  the  letter  of  the  law  should  not  be  carried  to  an 
"  extreme,"  for  "  if  a  person  is  really  destitute,  no  long  period  will 
"  elapse  before  he  becomes  disabled  for  Avant  of  food."  '^*  In  fact 
the  difference  between  England  and  Scotland  on  this  point  seems 
likely  in  practice  to  disappear.  In  Scotland  as  in  England  the 
returns  of  pauperism  rise  in  a  year  of  scanty  employment.  As 
much  in  England,  where  there  is  a  public  provision  for  the  able- 
bodied,  as  in  Scotland,  where  there  is  not,  voluntary  agencies 
enter  the  field  at  a  time  of  emergency.  There  are  very  few  able- 
bodied  paupers  in  England  now — about  three  per  thousand  of  the 
population  ;  and  even  these  are  not  strictly  speaking  "  ablebodied." 
They  would  most  of  them  pass  the  doctor  at  a  Scotch  town 
jToorhouse.  Hence  probably,  apart  from  that  class  who  would 
pass  as  ablebodied,  but  are  really  often  feeble  in  purpose  or  body 
— the  "  habituals,"  the  "  ins  and  outs,"  and  the  rest,  tho  ablebodied 
poor  on  the  verge  of  dependence  are  kept  at  bay  during  the 
greater  part  of  their  life  equally  well  on  both  systems.  But 
Scotland  probably  has  one  advantage  still.  Owing  to  the  absence 
of  any  legal  provision  for  the  really  ablebodied  poor,  her  parjcliial 
boards  or  parish  councils  are  less  likely  to  be  tempted  to  give 

"'Lewis.     Q.  IGTl.     "  Iiuiuiry  of  1811- to." 

"^  See  "  Keplies,  Poor  Law  Inqu'ry,  1831,"  Appcntlix  4;  and  as  to  Grecucck, 
"  Appendix,  part  l,"  p.  493. 

115  '<  ifeport  by  the  Board  of  Suiiervislon  on  tlie  Keliof  of  the  Ablebodied 
"  Unemployed,  1892-91." 
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out-doov  relief  on  a  large  scale  ^vitli  or  without  a  labour  test  to 
ablebodied  persons,  as  in  the  spring  of  1895  was  done  by  several 
beards  of  guardians  in  the  metropolis. 

But  the  Scotch  law  affects  the  question  of  vagrancy  more 
closely.  In  the  case  of  the  vagrant  too  the  social  habits  of  the 
past  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  development  of  the 
system  of  poor  relief. 

BefoT^e  1845  the  method  of  "  passing  "  vagrants  was  in  force. 
It  prevailed  alike  in  England  and  Scotland.^^''  The  counties  had 
constables  or  pass  masters,  under  whose  charge  vagrants  who 
were  "passed"  were  placed,  and  each  county  arranged  that  the 
vagrants  should  be  taken  or  helped  to  reach  the  limit  of  the 
county,  when  the  next  pass  master  took  over  the  passengers  and 
so  on.  The  vagrants  were  actually  paid  to  go.  In  Middlesex  the 
terms  were  ■^d.  a  mile  for  courtage,  6d.  a  head  for  maintenance,  and 
5s.  to  tlie  constable  for  the  journey.  The  process  being  thus 
lucrative,  many  were  glad  to  continue  it.  In  fact  a  double  bounty 
Avas  put  on  vagrancy.  The  vagrant  was  paid,  and  the  vagrant 
officers — constables  and  the  rest — were  paid  also.  Thus  Middlesex, 
in  1832,  passed  9,576  paupers,at  acost  of  2,950/.^^"  On  the  English 
border,  a  witness  said,  "  the  ground  is  paid  for  walking  principally 
"  from  "Wai-rington,  at  the  borders  of  Lancashire,  to  Burton-on- 
*■  Kendal,  a  distance  of  63  miles,  for  which  they  get  three  days' 
"  pay,  15.  6d..  and  two  nights'  lodging  is  is. — that  added  to  half-a- 
"  crown  is  a-S.  (>d.  a  head  they 'get  for  walking  over  that  ground 
"instead  of  being  conveyed;  and  when  they  go  and  deliver  the 
"  pass  which  thej-  carry  to  a  constable  or  pass  macter  at  Burton 
"  on-Kendal,  he  being  the  last  person  who  ought  to  deliver  them 
"  into  the  fii'st  pi-ecinct  in  Scotland,  he  contracts  for  their  convey- 
"  ance,  and  having  no  further  occasion  for  them,  he  gives  them 
"  what  he  can  agree  with  them  for,  and  puts  the  diffei'cnce  in  his 
"  own  pocket."^'* 

In  Scotland  there  was  a  similar  practice.  Probably  the 
management  was  more  economical;  bat  vagrancy  had  the  added 
attraction  of  payments  and  passes,  and  indeed,  under  such 
patronage  assumed  a  kind  of  licence. 

Till  we  come  to  the  night  counts  of  the  Chief  Constable  for 
Scotland,  we  have  no  sufiBcient  statistics  of  vagrants  ;  but  they 
appear  to  have  been,  as  they  still  are,  a  great  plague — a  heritage, 
however,  which,  till  some   fifty  years  ago,  the  country,  with  the 

^i"  "  Poor  Law  Inqu'rv,  1844-45  ;"  Thoinpson,  Q.  1900,  and  otlicrs  as  to 
Edinburgh  ;  as  to  Glasgow,"  Hill,  Q.  5306.     Koss,  Q.  5524. 

'"  "  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  en  Irish  Vagi-ants,"  June,  1833 ;  and 
also  evidence  taken  by  the  Commission  on  the  State  of  the  Poor  iu  Ireland,  1830. 

"«  "  Inquiry  of  1833."     Bates.     Q.  249. 
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fear  of  "  settlements  "  before  its  eye",  unwittingly,  no  doubt,  did 
its  best  to  encourage. 

After  the  Act  of  1845  the  practice  of  tbe  authorities  was 
changed.  Before  that  time  the  vagrants  ought  not  to  have  been 
helped  by  them,  if  they  were  ablebodied.  B}^  the  Act  of  1845 
they  were  "  ablebodied  persons  out  of  employment,"  and  there- 
fore ineligible  for  relief;  but  if  they  are  both  destitute  and  ill, 
tlaey  are  eligible.  Accordingly,  if  the  vagrant  cannot  pass, 
or  rather  fail  at,  his  medical  examination,  he  is  a,  possibly 
destitute  but  certainly,  unrecognised  wanderer.  The  police 
enumerate  him.  The  poor  law  provides  for  him  no  casual  Avard. 
He  must  "fend"  for  himselP.  But  here  too,  in  practice  at  lea.st, 
the  rigour  of  the  law  has,  in  a  degree,  been  abated.  In  and 
after  1848  the  board  of  supervision  promoted  the  establishment  of 
tlie  shelters  like  those  at  Jedburgh,  and  Selkirk.  These  are  some- 
times administered  by  the  jDoHce,  sometimes  by  them  in  conjunction 
witli  the  parochial  boai'd.  They  are  "shelters,"  not  casuiil  wards 
of  the  more  recently  approved  style,  and  are  now  said  to  increase 
vagrancy.  Unrecognised  by  the  poor  law,  the  vagrant,  it  appears, 
turns  even  to  the  police  for  help ;  and  thus,  in  1893,  at  Glasgow, 
5,309  persons  Avere  sheltered  in  the  police  ofDce.s  on  their  own 
solicitation.^'® 

The  logical  conclusion  would  seem  to  be,  that  in  Scotland  the 
ablebodied  vagrant  should  be  provided  for  by  charity  or  should  beg 
— unless  indeed,  as  may  be  quite  right,  he  should  be  left  to  himself 
and  tolerated.  In  fact,  partly  perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  limita- 
tions of  the  Scotch  poor  law  system,  private  benevolence  has  been 
extremely  active  in  supplying  accommodation  in  the  lai'ge  towns 
at  cheap  common  lodging  houses,  and,  even  more  than  in  England, 
attention  has  of  late  been  turned  towards  the  establishment  of 
institutions  or  colonies  for  the  reformation  of  the  habitual 
vagrant. 

The  night  count  of  vagrants  made  by  the  police  in  Scotland 
jifives  the  following'  results  : — • 


Total. 

lUtio  per  1,000 

111  Counties. 

111  Boroiiglis. 

23rcl  December,  1888 
27tli           „              "Oo 
21st           „             '96 

8,303 

7,967 

10,01.9 

2-38 
-■47 
3-13 

1-S 
1-i 

1-87 

&c. 


The  summer  count,  introduced  since  1889,  is  always  higher. 
119  "Departmental  Connuittee  on  Habitual  Offeiulers,  1895."      Q.  46,  5813, 
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In  England  we  have  only  the  recent  night  count  taken  at  the 
casual  wards  to  set  against  these  figures,  which,  however,  include 
vagrants  found  in  prisons,  poorhouses,  common  lodging  houses,  and 
the  open  air. 

The  English  figures  are:  1st  January,  1897,  6,922,  -02  per 
thousand  of  population. 

No  night  counts  of  vagrants  in  prisons,  &c.,  have  been  made  in 
England.  In  Gloucestershire  a  night  count  of  vagrants  in  common 
lodging  houses  and  casual  wards  (1893)  gave  only  194.  out  of  a 
population  of  548,886.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  the  total 
number  of  vagrants  in  England  is  large  ;  it  is  indeed  less  on 
the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  than  it  is  in  Scotland.  A 
chart  shows  that  vagrancy  in  England  and  Scotland  has  risen 
or  fallen  much  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  difficult  to  to  say 
whether  the  differences  of  the  systems  of  relief  affect  it  at  all. 
The  total  amount  of  vagrancy,  in  any  case,  is  much  smaller  than 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  be. 

Old  Age  Fauperism. 

Statistics  of  old  age  pauperism  are  forthcoming  for  1892-94. 
Probably  the  last  return  is  the  niost  accurate.  It  gives  the 
following  figures  : — 

Scotland,  Dloj  Count. 


Population  Over  G5. 

Paupers  and  Dependants 
Over  G5. 

■Ratio  per  i.oco  of 

Paupers  to  Population. 

65. 

1894 

203,096 

22,^63                          111-09 

England  and  Wales,  Day  Count. 

'92 

1,372,601            \            268,397                          195-5 

The  ratio  in  many  counties  of  Scotland  is  higher  than  1 1 1  ; 
thus  in  Sutherland  it  is  171*82;  in  Lanark  127-02.  Eeturns  arc 
also  given  as  to  the  towns  (see  Tables  H  and  I).  The  figures 
for  England  and  "Wales  corresponding  to  those  for  Scotland  as  a 
-whole  are  placed  beside  those  for  Scotland  in  the  above  table. ^-" 

'2"  The  Report  of  a  Committee  on  Old  Age  Pensions  and  Punpevisin,  appointed 
in  December,  1S93,  by  the  inspectors  of  the  poor  in  Scotland,  is  of  interest.  It 
indicates  the  distribution  of  old  age  paupers  and  the  extent  to  which  such  paupers 
were  born  in  Ireland.  Under  the  heading  "  Cities  and  Towns,"  the  returns  of 
the  parishes  of  Barony,  Govan,  Perth,  Abbey,  Greenock,  and  Old  Machar,  arc 
given.  They  had  a  population  of  797,253.  The  applicants  over  65  in  the  year 
ending  14th  Maj',  1892,  numbered  only  1,682;  and  of  these  524.  were  Irish. 
Under  the  heading  "  Mining  Districts,"  the  returns  of  Old  Monkland  and  New 
Monkland  and  Bothwell  are  given.     They  have  a  population  of  109,960.     The 
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England. 
The  compavison  in  the  table  tells  against  England  very 
seriously.  The  key  to  the  difference  lies  probably  in  the  relative 
pauperism  of  the  two  countries  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  England 
lias  bad  to  work  her  way  out  of  a  pauperism  that  did  not  exist  in 
Scotland.  In  England  probably  the  not  ablebodied  pauperism  in 
1851  amounted  to  about  215  per  1,000  of  the  population 
over  GO  years  of  age,  i.e.,  if  we  take  the  not  ablebodied  as 
persons  usually  over  60  years  of  age.'-'  The  total  pauperism 
of  1851  in  England  and  Wales  was  4*5  per  cent,  on  the  day 
count.     In  Scotland  by  the  year  count  it  was  4*9  per  cent. 

Conclusion. 
The  lower  pauperism  of  old  age  that  there  appears  to  be  in 
Scotland  suggests  the  consideration  that  after  all  the  leaven  of  the 
older  Scotch  principles  applied  to  the  administration  of  relief  has 
continued  to  work.  Dr.  Chalmei's's  position,  as  we  have  shown, 
had  become  untenable.  It  can  now  be  held  only  by  those  who 
accept  a  partnership  between,  poor  law  and  charity  and  are  pre- 
pared to  divide  the  land  between  the  two,  leaving  institutional 
relief  to  the  poor  law,  and  assigning  home  or  out  relief  to  charity. 
The  poor  law  in  Scotland,  as  the  economic  condition  of  the  people 
improved,  did  not  perhaps  entail  the  cost  that  he  anticipated — 
but  certainly,  if  there  had  not  been  that  economic  improvement, 
the  poor  rate  would  have  been  a  very  heavy  and  distasteful  tax, 
and  assessment  might,  as  he  feared,  have  bred  an  excessive  crop 
of  pauperism.  At  the  present  time  the  returns  of  pauperism 
in  Scotland  aiid  in  England  and  Wales  stand  thus,  though  the 
comparison  can  be  only  approximate,  on  account  of  the  different 
methods  of  compiling  the  statistics  in  the  two  countries. '^^ 


Scotland 

England  and  Wales 


Mean  Pauperism. 


3  day  counts,  1891 
2 


Batio  per  i,ooo  of 
Paupers  to  Populatioii. 


22 
26 


applicants  over  65  hero  numbered  313,  of  whom  140  were  Irish.  In  the  agri- 
cultural parishes  of  Kilmarnock,  Dumfries,  Ayr,  Maybolc,  Langholm,  and  Penn- 
inghanie,  in  a  population  of  72,157,  there  were  311  applicants  over  65,  of  whom 
84  were  Irish ;  and  in  the  fishing  parishes  of  Peterhead  and  Campbeltown,  in  a 
population  of  26,090,  there  were  74  applicants  over  65,  but  of  these  only  four 
were  Irish. 

'The  aged  applicants  were  most  numerous  in  the  agricultural  parishes,  o'30  per 
cent,  on  the  population:  in  the  fishing  parishes  o'ag  per  cent.;  and  o'i4  alike  in 
the  mining  and  the  urban  districts. 

•*'  "Statistics  of  General  and  Old  Age  Pauperism,"  printed  by  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  1894. 

'-■'  The  two  systems  should  be  analysed  in  detail,  in  order  that  if  possible  pro- 
portional differences  between  the  two  may  be  ascertained. 
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The  raetliods  then  of  the  two  countries  have  by  decrees 
become  more  and  more  alike,  and,  except  in  regard  to  old  ao-e 
pauperism,  so  arc  the  results  in  each ;  and  this  in  spite  of  assess- 
ments. In  poor  relief  generally  Scotland  does  not  now  excel 
England,  as  it  once  did;  but  in  both  countries  the  pauperism  i.s 
low ;  and  it  may  be  that  a  force  which  we  may  call  social  I'epug- 
nauce  is  acting  instinctively  on  the  people  of  both  countries,  to 
prevent  their  demanding  the  relief  which,  if  they  \vere  to  sacrifice 
their  scruples,  they  could  probably  obtain  so  readily.  Thus 
pcssibly,  while  the  institutions  and  methods  of  the  poor  law  are 
elaborated  at  an  expenditure  to  which  only  a  very  rich  nation 
would  submit,  there  may  be  in  the  minds  of  tlie  great  mass  of  the 
people  a  growing  dislike  to  public  aid,  at  least  when  it  comes  to 
them  in  the  plain  and  straightforward  guise  of  poor  law  relief, 
and  when  those  who  receive  it  by  the  very  act  become  paupers. 
For  the  individual,  whom  we  know  and  care  for,  Avho  may  have  to 
receive  poor  relief,  we  may  regret  this ;  for  the  mass  it  can  only 
be  a  safeguard.  In  Scotland,  as  we  have  seen,  the  burthen  of 
support  under  the  assessments  was  shifted  from  the  relation  and 
the  neighbour — from  the  poor  indeed — to  the  rich.  Sumething 
undoubtedly  was  lost  to  the  nation  in  this  change,  something 
of  hardihood,  of  the  sense  of  responsibility,  and  above  all  of 
the  intensity  of  family  feeling  and  affection.  Under  the  modern 
system,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  produced  serious  consequences 
when  it  was  first  introduced,  some  repellant  force  in  society 
must  keep  the  attractions  of  poor  relief  at  a  distance  from  those 
who  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  them.  Ah  this  influence 
prevails,  the  better  instincts  which  represent  the  real  and  under- 
lying vitality  of  our  race  find  their  rightful  scope,  and  may  express 
themselves  as  strongly  as  they  once  did  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 
■Since  1891  the  new  Local  Government  Acts  have  been  inti'oduced 
into  both  countries,  and  now  probably  more  than  ever  our  security 
against  pauperism  depends  on  the  existence  and  growth  of  these 
healthy  instincts.  If  the  spirit  of  social  repugnance  succeeds,  as 
the  statistics  seem  to  show  that  it  may,  iu  turning  the  people  aside 
from  such  personal  advantages  as  the  poor  law  or  any  other  public 
authority  may  offer  to  them,  we  may  count  upon  it  as  a  protective 
force;  or  indeed  we  may  place  upon  it  a  yet  higher  value.  We 
may  realise  that  the  hard  exterior  of  this  social  repugnance  pre- 
serves within  itself  some  of  the  finest  and  strongest  elements  of 
our  noble  national  character,  the  decay  of  which  would  be  our 
greatest  grief. 
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Loch — Poor  Relief  in  Scotland  :  its                  [June, 
Scotland  :  6i  3  Parishes.     Popvlation  and  Enrolled  Pauperis,, 

NOETHELX 

1 

District. 

Population  of  Parislies 

Reported  in 

Sinclair's  Account, 

with  Statistics  as 

to  Pauperism,  1791-98. 

3 

Enrolled  Paupers 

in 

those  Parishes, 

1791-98. 

4 

Ratio 

per  1,000  of 

Enrolled  Paupers 

to  Foi)ulation, 

1791-98. 

5 

Population  of 

(he  same  Parishes, 

1831. 

\ 

1.  Orkney  and  Shetland 

27,568 

13.778 
16,514 
40,114 
27,107 
7,606 
13,839 
33,831 

570 
410 
479 
1,554 
918 
346 
452 
734 

2I'O0 

29"75 

29"00 

38-73 

33-86 

45'49 
32-66 

2r6q 

38,754 
21,332 
18,998 
55,436 
32,701 
8,9b7 
16,237 
41,830 

3.  Sutherland  

4.  Eoss  and  Cromariy... 

5.  Inverness 

6    Nairn    

7    El"in           

8.  Banff    

180,357 

5,472 

30-33 

234,291 

SOUTHEEN 

1.  Aberdeen 

2    Argyll     

99,415 

45,921 

9,856 

9,897 
81,065 
22,829 
83,171 

089 
877 
122 
152 

1,085 
424 

1,005 

6-93 

19-09 

12-40 
ic;-3'; 
i3''^8 
i8-';7 
i2-c8 

154,196 
59,461 
12,511 
10,748 

120,151 
28,155 
94,497 

3.  Bute 

4.  Dumbarton 

5    Forfar  

6.  Kincardine 

7.  Perth    

352,134 

4,354 

12-36 

491,719 

South-Westeex 

1.  Lanark 

106,269 
41,009 
43,554 
43,644 
22,029 
12,811 

2,174 

r68 

587 
826 
284 
188 

20-41:; 
16-28 

13-47 
18-92 
12-89 
14-67 

256,495 
92,700 
98,749 
61,050 
34,074 
22,041 

2    Renfrew  

3.  Ayr  

4.  Dumfries 

5.  Kirkcudbright 

6.  Wigtown  

269,316                     4,727 

1            .7-55 

565,109 

Sotjth-Eastee> 

1.  Berwick 

20,2(^9 

8,749 
65,340 
70,269 
16,715 

14,435 
2,601 

27,578 
4,029 

39,882 
1,758 

377                      1 860 
109                      19-31 

1,038                            i^'«n 

22,243 

13,562 

108,880 

105,787 

22,010 

19,933 

3,440 

36,999 

5,364 

59,803 

2,235 

1 

2.  Ciackniannan     

3.  Edinburgh     

4.  Fife     

1,031 

388 
290 

52 
791 
140 
585 

15 

14-67 
23-21 

20*09 

19-99 

28-79 

36-23 
14-66 

8-53 

5.  Haddington   

6.  Linlithgow     

7.  Peebles  

8.  Eoxburgh  

9.  Selkirk    

10.  Stirling  

11.  Kinross  

271,615 

4,915                     i8-20 

i        400,262 

1 
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y  Coimties  and  in  Four  Districts,  1791-98,  1835-37,  and  1842. 

flGKLASD   DiSTEICT.  


lie  NamliiT 
I't;rmaiieiit 
.upers  in 
'rt  Fiirishes, 
H35-37. 


Ratio  per  i.ooo 
of  Permanent 

Paupers 

to  Population, 

1835-37. 


910 

486 

784 

2,2.34 

1,160 

3.58 

G79 

1,109 


<)< 


20 


2  3 '48 
2Z-78 
4i'26 
40-29 
35'47 
39-79 
4i"8i 

26- CO 


Populatiou 

of 

the  same 

Parishes, 

18il. 

40,400 
22,682 
17,888 
58,129 
33,239 
8,870 
16,816 
42,956 


Total 

Permanent 

Paupers  in 

those  Parishes, 

18i2. 


32'9: 


240,980 


942 

489 
861 

2,189 
858 
167 
660 

1,225 


10 

Ratio  per  i,coo 
of  Permanent 

Paupers 

to  Population, 

1842. 


District. 


23*31 
21-55 
48-13 
37-65 
2C8t 

18-82 
39-24 


7,391 


30-67 


HlGHlAXD   DiSTEICT. 


1..514 

1.378 
3.53 
322 

3,848 
784 

1,903 


13,102 


29-27 

23-17 
28-21 
19-22 

30-';o 

27-8+ 
20-13 


169,084 
59,408 
13,388 
20,956 

155,668 
29,751 
91,217 


:6-64 


539,472 


5,064 

1,221 
379 
441 

3,371 
777 

1.592 


29-94 
20-55 
28-30 
21-C4 
2i-6<; 

26- Ti 

17-45 


12,845 


DiSTEICT. 


DiSTEICT. 


692 
419 

4,775 

2.139 

660 

574 

72 

1,036 
1C9 

1,057 
21 

11.5.54 


31-11 
30-89 

43-85 
20-21 
29-98 

28-79 
20-93 

28-co 

20-32 

17-67 

9'39 

2886 


1.  Orkney  and  Shetland 

2.  Caithness 

3.  Sutherland 

4.  Ross  and  Cromarty 

5.  Inverness 

6.  jS'airn 

7.  Elgin 

8.  Banff 


1.  Aberdeen 

2.  Argyll 

3.  Bute 

4.  Dumbarton 

5.  Forfar 

6.  Kincardine 

7.  Perth 


5,412 

21-09 

338,530 

6,660 

19-67 

2.052 

22-13 

102.053 

2,735 

26-79 

1,777 

17-99 

112,313 

1,914 

17-03 

1,6.52 

27-05 

60,022 

2,117 

35'27 

1.098 

32-22 

34,312 

991 

28-88 

471 

21-36 

24,105 

602 

24-97 

12,402 

2  2-C5 

671,365 

15,019 

22-37 

22,-291 

694 

31-13 

17,841 

362 

20-29 

111,756     i 

3.317 

29-68 

139,729 

1,969 

14-09 

21,952     ' 

664 

30'24 

22,342 

597 

26-72 

3,382 

to 

22-17 

39,286 

1,099 

27-97 

6,026 

135 

22-40 

67,154 

1,067 

i«;-88 

2,297 

24 

ic-44 

454,056 

10.003 

22-C3 

1.  Lanark 

2.  Eenfrew 

3.  Ayr 

4.  Dumfries 

5.  Kirkcudbright 

6.  Wiiitown 


Berwick  * 

Clackmannan 

Edinburgh 

Fife 

Haddington 

Linlitligow 

Peebles 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk 

Stirling 

Kinross 
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Tarle  B  Contd. — Scotland  :  613  Pco-uhes. 
Totals  of  the 


District. 


iVorthcrn  Highland 
Southern  „ 

Soiitli-westerii  

,,     eastern   


Population  of  Parishes 

Reported  in 

Sinclair's  Account, 

with  Statistics  as 

to  Pauperism,  17'Jl-98. 


Enrolled  Paupers 

in 

those  Parishes, 

1791-98. 


i 

Ratio 

per  I, coo  of 

Enrolled  Paupers 

to  Population. 


1.  Dumfries    

2.  Kukciidbriglit  

3.  Wigto-nn    

4.  Ayr 

5.  Bute    

G.   Renfrew 

7.  Dumbarton    

8.  Lanark   

9.  Stirling 

10.  Linlithgow     

11.  Edinburgh 

12.  Peebles  

13.  Selkirk  

14.  Eoxbnifgh  

15.  Berwick 

15.  Haddington  

17.  rife 

18.  Kinross  

19.  Clackmannan 

20.  Perth 

21.  Forfar 

22.  Kincardine    

23.  Aberdeen   

24.  Banff 

25.  Elgin 

26.  Nairn 

27.  Inverness   

28.  Argyll 

29.  Ross  and  Cromarty 

30.  Sutherland 

31.  Caithness    

32.  Orkney  and  Shetland 


180,357 

35->i34 
269,316 
-71,615 


1,073,4-- 


43,644 
22,029 
12,811 

43,554 

9,836 

41,009 

9,897 
106,269 

39,882 
14,435 

65,340 
2,601 

4,c::9 

-7,578 
20,259 

16,715 
70,269 

1,758 

8,749 

83,171 

81,065 
22,829 

99,415 
33,831 
13,839 
7,606 
27,107 
45,921 
40,1 14 
i6,i;i4 
13,778 
27,';68 


1,073,4-- 


5,472 
4,354 
4,727 
4,945 


19,498 


826 
284 
188 
587 
122 
668 
152 

2,174 
585 
290 

1,098 
52 
146 
794 
377 
388 

1,031 

15 

169 

1,005 

1,085 
424 
689* 
734 
452 
34G 
918 
877 

1,554 
479 
410 
579 


19,498 


30"33 
1^36 

'7-55 
i8-20 


i8-i6 


iS"92 
12-89 
14-67 

13  "47 
12-40 

16-28 
i5'35 
20'45 
14-66 
20-C9 
i6'8o 
19-99 
36-:^3 
28-79 
i8-6o 
-3-21 
14-67 
8-53 

i9'3i 

12-08 

13-38 
18-57 
6-93 
21-69 
32-66 

45'49 
33-86 
19-09 

38-73 
29-00 

29-75 
2rco 


Population  of 

tlie  same  Parishes, 

1831. 


234,291 
491,719 
565,109 
400,262 


1,691,381 


All 


i8-i6 


61,050 
34,074 
22,041 
98,749 
12,511 
92,700 
16,748 

256,495 
59,803 
19,933 

108,886 

3,440 

5,364 

36,999 

22,243 

22,010 

105,787 

2,235 

13,562 

94,497 

126,151 
28,155 

154,196 
41,836 
16,237 
8,997 
32,701 
59,461 
55,436 
18,998 
21,332 
38,754 


1,691,381 


*  In  1791,  town  paupers  not  given  in 


1898.] 
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Population  and  Enrolled  Pauperism,  d-c. 
ForE  Districts. 


G 

7 

- 

'J 

lu 

Averaje  Xuniber 

Ratio  jier  :,coo 

Population 

T.,tal 

Ratio  per  i,oco 

of  Perniiiiient 

of  Average 

of 

Periiianent 

of  Perniaiieiit 

Paupers  in 

Peniianeiit 

the  same 

Paupers 

District. 

tliose  Parishes, 

Paupers 

Piiri>lies, 

ill  tliiise 

J'aiipcrs 

1835-^7. 

to  Pdpulation. 

1611. 

Parishes,  IS  12. 

to  Popvhiiioii. 

7,720 

1-95 

240,980 

7,391 

30-67 

Xorf  hem  Highland 

13,102 

26-64 

539,472 

12,845 

23-81 

Southern          ,, 

12,462 

zi'oj; 

671,365 

15,>.19 

■^-'37 

Soutli-western 

11,554 

zS-86 

454,050 

10,003 

22-03 

„      eastern 

4[,S3S 

;6-co 

1,905,873 

45,258 

-3'74 

Scotland. 

1.652 

-res 

60.022 

2,117 

3f-7 

1.  Dumfries 

1,098 

h-'-- 

34,312 

991 

28-S8 

2.  Kircudbright 

471 

2Vi6 

24,105 

602 

24'97 

3.  Wigtown 

1,777 

i7'99 

IJ  2.343 

1,914 

1 7-03 

4.  Ayr 

3.53 

28-21 

13.388 

379 

28-30 

5.  Bute 

2  052 

--  ' 5 

102,053 

2,735 

26-79 

0.  Kenfrew 

322 

19-22 

20.956 

411 

21-04 

7.  Dumbaiton 

0,412 

21-09 

338,530 

6,660 

19-67 

8.  Lanark 

1,057 

1767 

67,154 

1,067 

3C88 

9.  Stirling 

574 

28-79 

22,342 

597 

26-72 

10.  Linlitbgow 

4,775 

43"«5 

111,756 

3,317 

29-68 

11.  Edinburgh 

72 

20-93 

3,382 

75 

22-17 

12.  Peebles 

lOO 

20-32 

6,026 

135 

22-40 

13.  Selkirk 

1,036 

28-00 

39,286 

1,099 

=  7"9" 

14.  Roxburgh 

692 

3111 

22.291 

694 

31-13 

15.  Berwick 

660 

29-98 

21,952 

6G4 

30'-4 

16.  Haddington 

2.139 

20-2  1 

139,729 

1.909 

14-09 

17.  Fife 

21 

9"39 

2.297 

24 

10-44 

IS.  Kinross 

419 

30-89 

17,841 

362 

20-29 

19.  Clackmannan 

1,903 

20-13 

91,217 

1,592 

I7'45 

20.  Perth 

3.848 

30-^0 

155.668 

3,371 

21-65 

21.  Forfar 

78i 

=  7-84 

29,751 

777 

26-11 

22.  Kincardine 

4.514 

29-27 

169,084 

5,004 

29-94 

23.  Aberdeen 

1,109 

26-50 

42,956 

1.225 

28-51 

24.  Banff 

679 

41-81 

16,816 

660 

59'-4 

25.  Elgin 

358 

39'79 

8,«70 

167 

18S2 

26.  ]N"airn 

1,160 

3f47 

33,239 

858 

25-81 

27.  Inverness 

1,378 

-3'i7 

59,408 

1,221 

20-55 

28.  Argyll 

2.234 

40-29 

58,129 

2,189 

3  7'65 

29.  Ross  and  Cromarty 

784 

41-26 

17,888 

861 

48' 1 3 

30.  Sutherland 

486 

22-78 

22,682 

4S9 

2>"55 

31.  Caithness 

910 

23-48 

40,400 

942 

-3-31 

32.  Orkney andShetland 

44,838 

26T0 
- 

1,905,873 

45,258 

:3'74 

Peterhead,  onlj 

tliose  in  conn 

f>-if  part. 

S-l-O 
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Table  C.  -Population  and  Enrolled  and  Occasional  Poor  iv. 

I.  Northern  Highland 


Couiilj'. 


1.  Orkney  and  Shetland 

2.  Caithness 

3.  SutherUmd  


4.  Kcss  and  C'l'omartv. 


5.  Inverness 

G.  Nah-n    .... 

7.  Elgin    .... 

8.  Bunif    .... 


Populatiim 

of  Parislips 

will)  StiiUstics 

as  to  Pauperism, 

1831. 


58,239 
32,661 

27,3S6 


62,7cS 


57,260 


?>997 

30,803 

50>794 


Total  Paupers  i  Ratio  per  i,ooo 

in  tliose  T,  .  ,  S*^ 

„    .  ,  Total  Paupers 

Parl^lles,  |  ^q 

1835-37.  i       Population. 


Populatir.n  1  Total  Paupeis 

of  same  I       in  those 

Parishes,  Parishes, 

1811.  1812. 


J, 624 

1,0.56 
1,343 


2,652 


1,930 


388 
1,470 
1,810 


27'88 
32-33 
49-0- 


V''-9 


43" 

47' 


'^S'^^i 


61,065 
34,599 
26,526 


65.622 


57,158 


8,870 
31,613 
51,931 


1,458 
1,043 
1,271 


2,594 


1,603 


280 
1,434 
1,814 


12,273 


37'32 


337,387 


11,497 


In  Inverness-shire  relief  (o  a  large  extent  is  given  in  kind 
In  Nairnshire,  Croy  returns  not  very  complete,  one-third 


IF.    SOTTTHESN   HIGHLAND 


1.  Aberdeen 176,206  j  6,433 

2.  Argj'U 97,805  j  2,575 

3.  Bute 14,15!  1  'I-IO 

4.  Dumbarton  I  32,594  j  752 

5.  Forfnr  139,^03  1  6,576 

(>.  Kincardine  I  32,683  I  1,262 

7.  i'crtli    137,027  I  3,906 


36'5o 
26-32 

31-C9 
23-07 
47-10 
38-61 

28-94 


191,056 

95,011 

15,740 

42,288 

170,395 

34,361 

132,741 


6,939 

1,991 

484 
1,254 
6,797 
1,270 

3,575 


630,069 

22,004        i        34-92 

681,592       i     22,310 

In  Aberdeensliire  relief  is  given  in  kind  as  well  as  iu  money. 

III.  South- Westeen 

1.  Lanark 1  317,329 

2.  Renfrew   130,724 

3.  Ayr  145,176 

4.  Dumfries 73,770 

5.  Kirkcudbright I  40,590 

6.  Wigtown !  36,258 

!  743.847 


9,003 
5,118 

4,574 

3,108 
1,566 
1.033 


24,402 


28-37 
39" '5 
31-50 
42-13 
38-58 
28-49 


427,738 
150,740 

161,477 

72.854 
41,119 
39,195 


33-80 


8L'6,123 


9,400 
5,789 

4,-266 

4,746 
1,523 
1,155 


26,879 
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all 


857  Paris/us,  arranged  in  Counties  and  Districts,  1835-37  and  184i?. 

DiSTEICT 


Ratio  per  1,000  I    p^^jgij     ^jtbout  data  as  to 
Total  Paupers    I  Pauperism, 

Population,      j        ^'"l  therefore  omitted. 


Population 

of  these 

Parishes, 

IS-il. 


23-87 
30-14 

47'9i 


39' 


aS-c  + 


45"36 
34'9- 


f'  Grairloch  4,44.5 

I     Lochbroom \  4,615 

■\     Killearnan [  1,479 

I  j  Urquhart  and  Logic  ...  2,864 

\}.  Wester — 

f  Inverness '  14,324 

Kiltarlitj 2,715 

I     Portree     '  3,441 

■{  I  Harris 3,900 

I  I  North  Uist  l  4,603 

I  I  Soulh     „     ;  6,890 

t'  Bai-rav 2^097 


34'0  7 


51.^73 


Population, 
1841. 


4,880 
4.799 
i>^43 
2,997 

15,418 

2,869 

3,574 
4,4-4 
4,4-8 
7,333 


54,7-^ 


U 

Parislies  in  which  no 

Statistics  as  to  Pauperism 

having  been  given  in  1842, 

the  Figures  given  in  18oi-36 

have  been  repeatid. 


Assint 
Kesolis 

Strath,  Bracadale 


and  not  in  money. 

of  parish  not  being  under  management  of  kirk  session. 


Saddel  and  Skipness  .... 
Small  Isles  

2,152 

1,005 

Eow 

2,U32 

Dunblane 

3,22S 

Dunkeld  

1,471 

Dowallv   

5(;6 

i,8'3     1 
993     J 

5,717 

3,361 
1,096     -j 

6:6 


Kilninver,  ilorven 


Dundee 
Dunnottar 

Dron,  Port  of  Mouteith, 
Perth 


10,454 


11,636 


In  Argyllshire  relief  is  given  in  kind  as  well  as  in  money. 


DiSTElCT. 

21 

■97 

3« 

■40 

25 

■93 

6s 

■14 

37 

•04 

29 

•46 

29-99 


Mearns 

Kirkoswald,   West    Kil- 
bride 
Moffat,  Rutlnveil 
Pavton 
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ition  and  Enrolled  and  Occc.sional  Poor 

IV.    SoUTn-EASTEEN 


1 

County. 

Population 

of  Fiiiislies 

Willi  Statistics 

as  to  Pauperism, 

1831. 

Total  Paupers 
in  those 
Parishes, 
1835-37. 

i 

Ratio  per  i,cco 

of 
Total  Paupers 

to 
Population. 

5                            0 

Population       ,  Total  Paupers 

of  same         j       in  tliosc 

Parishes,        |     Parishes, 

IStl.            1         181.3. 

1.  Berwick 

2.  Clackmnnnan 

-i9>3-4 

1-8,4/0 

36,116 

8,157 

23,760 

8,95- 

42,016 

6,898 

73,ei7 

1,552 

554 

8,430 

3,722 

1,282 

178 
979 

312 

2,224 

205 
1,844 

46-29 
40-84 

38-66 
28-97 

3  5 '49 
21-82 
41-20 

34-85 

5-'93 
29-71 

2  5 '04 

33,960 

17,841 

22,5,276 

139,723 

35,835 

7,834 
27,456 

8,840 

44,190 

8,166 

82,735 

1,397 
613 

8,823 

4,030 

1.337 
141 

851 

2o5 

1,700 

229 

1,621 

3.  Ediuburgh 

4.  Fife     

5.  iraddiiigton  

6.  Kinross  

7.  Linlitligow 

8.  Peebles  

9.  Eoxburgh  

10.  Selkirk    

11.  Stirling  

594,394 

21,332 

35-88 

631,872 

21,016 

V.  Totals  of  the 


Kainc  of  District. 


Northern  liighland 
Southern         ,, 

South-western 

,,      eastern   


Population 

of  District, 

1831. 


328,84S 
630,069 
743,847 
594,394 


2,297,158 


Tolal  Paupers 

in  District, 

1835-37. 


Ratio  per  1,000 

of 
Tolal  Paupers 
to  Population. 


12,273 
22,004 
24,402 
21,332 


.1/02 

34-92 

3280 
35-88 


80,011 


34-8: 


Population 

of  District, 

1811. 


337,387 
681,592 
896,123 
631,872 


G 

Total  Paupers 

in  District, 

1812. 


2,546,974 


11,497 
22,310 
26,879 
21,016 


81,702 


Notes. — This  table  does  not  include  the  population  of  those  parishes  which  give  no  return 
in  Inverness-shire,  two  in  Argyllshire,  three  in  Perthshire,  one  in  Renfrew,  one  in  Dumbarton, 
67,230  in  1831,  73,211  in  1841. 

There  are  furtlicr  anomalies  as  follows  :  — 

Parishes  in  which  dependents  are  not  included,  1841  :  — 


Dumfries — Tuudcrgarth,  Annan, 

Mouswald. 
Ayr — Bcith,  Largs. 
Renfrew — Cathcart. 
Dumbarton — Old  Kilpatrick. 
Stirling — St.  TSinians. 
Roxburgh — Lillieslcaf,  Linton. 
Berwick — Iliitton. 


Haddington — Haddington. 
Fife — Newburn,  Kinglassie. 
Chudvinannau — Clackmannan. 
Pertli— Cargill. 
Forfar— Edzell. 
Abcr.leen — Leochel,      Rayne, 
Ellon,  New  Deer. 


In  regard  to  the  enumeration  made  in  above  tables,  total  paupers  in  district,  1835-37, 
entered  in  brackets  and  not  in  the  totals  of  the  i-etiirn  have  here  been  entered  ;  (h)  so  in 
from  a  note  in  the  return,  2,260  relieved  in  connection  with  the  town  liospital  ;  of  these 
ill  tlie  totals  of  the  rrlurn,  liave  licr^  been  included. 
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in  857  Parishes,  arranged  in  Counties  and  Districts,  1834-36  and  1842. 
District. 


lliitio  per  I.OOO        n     ■  l  n       t    r   *  j- 

'  f     '  Fanshcs  without  uatu  as  to 


Total  Piui])ers 

to 

Po^jiilalion. 


34'69 
39''6 

28-84 

37'30 
i7"99 
3098 

-9'95 


Pauperism, 
and  tlieiefore  onutted 


3^-47 

28'C4 
i9'62 

33"25 

11 

Parishes  in  whicli  no 

Statistics  as  to  Pauperism 

having  heen  given  in  ISlC!, 

tlie  Figures  given  in  ISol-oG 

liave  heen  repeated. 


Newlands 
Kilbiichs 
Glenbolm 
Cavers  .... 


Cranstoun,  North  Leitb, 

South  Leith 
Eih-euny,  Kemback, 

Ceres 
Atheist  aneford 
Kinross 


Movebattle 

Galashiels 

Leeropt 


FocE  Districts. 


Ratio  per  i,oco 

of 
Total  Paupers 
to  Population. 


34'0  7 
3-'73 
29-99 

33'25 


3-'07 


Population  of  Exclnded  Parishes. 


1831. 


51,373 

10,454 

2,088 

3,315 


1841. 


54,728 

11,636 

3,420 

3,427 


67,230 


73.211 


9 


Total  Population  cf  Scotland. 


1831. 


1841. 


Name  of  District. 


2,364,388  2,620,185 


Northern  highland 
Southern         ,, 
South-western 
,,      eastern 


of  paupers  for  1831-36  and  1842.    The  excliuled  parishes  are  :  four  in  Eocsand  Cromarty,  seven 
one  in  Eoxburgh,  and  three  in  Peebles.     Population  of  these  twentj-two  excluded  parishes  : 


Parishes  in  -which  occasional  poor  are  not  included,  1841  : — 


Kirkcudbright — Carsepbairn. 
"Wigtown — Stranraer. 
Ajr— Monktown,  Eiccartoun. 
Kenfrew — Inchinnan. 
Lanark  —  Lanark,        Gorbals, 

Symington,  Cadder. 
Eoxburgh — Ednam. 


Berwick — Cockbiiriispath. 

Fife — Elie,    Slrathniiglo,    Leslie, 

Abbots  Hall. 
Perth — Monzie,  Auchterarder. 
Forfar — Newtjle,     St,     Yigcans, 

Lochlee. 
Aberdeen — Fraserbur;ib . 


tCol.  4,  the  following  points  may  also  be  mentioned  :  {a)  Troquire  (Kirkcudbright),  211  paupers 
Lanark  (Lanarkshire),  151  ;  (f)  to  the  figures  of  kirk  session  ca?es  at  Glasgow  have  been  added 
2,16?  are  permanent;  {d)  at  Duufennline  (li'ife)  114  paupers  relieved  extra,  not  included 
: 
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Taule  ~D  Contd. — Xorthern  Highland  District. 


1.  Orkney  and  Slietland 

2.  Caithness 

3.  Sutlierland  

4.  Eoss  and  Cromarly 

5.  InTeniess 

6.  Nairn    

7.  Elgin    

8.  Banff    


1.  Aberdeen... 

2.  Argyll  

3.  Bute 

4.  Dumbarton 

5.  Forfar  

6.  Kincardine 

7.  Perth    


1.  Lanark  

2.  Eenfrew  

3.  Ayr 

4.  Dumfries 

5.  Kirkcudbright 
(3.  Wigtown 


Berwick    

Clackmannan 
Edinburgh  .... 

Fife  

Haddington... 

Kinros^s  

Linlithgow  ... 

8.  Peebles 

9.  Roxbnrgh     ... 

10.  Selkirk 

11.  Stirling 


Population, 
18S1. 


Gl,749 
S9,8o9 
22,376 
79,467 
9U,516 
8,847 
41,260 
61,313 


^0  3,417 


3 

Recorded 

Ivuml)er  of 

Paupers  on 

same  Da}', 

lUh  Ma V,  1881. 


Ratio  per 

1,000 

to  Total 
Population. 


268,365 
76,604 
17,634 
78,182 

266,020 
35,465 

128,884 

871,154 


942,206 

225,611 

217,630 

76,167 

42,127 

38,611 


1,542,355 


35 

28, 

389 

172 

38 

6 

44 

13 

59 

18 

107 


273 
721 
204 
131 
510 
063 
022 
713 
771 
,757 
485 


913,650 


i,8z+ 

956 

2,9' I 

3  54 
1,491 

-,107 


37-62 
45-76 
42-72 
49  99 
40-67 
40-01 
33-68 
34-36 


Population, 
1S91. 


59,164 

57, '77 
21,896 

78,7:17 
90,121 

9.155 
43,471 
61,684 


16,71 1 


40-91 


401,395 


Recorded 
Xuniljcr  of 
Paupers  on 

same  Uav, 

Uth  May, 

1891. 


2,033 
1,718 

922 
3,616 
3,663 

297 
1,633 
1,901 


15,783 


Southern  Highland  District. 


7414 

2,686 

460 

i>530 

949 
3,7 10 


21,9:4 


27-62 
35-06 
26-08 
19  56 
19-64 
26-75 
28-78 


909,951 


84,036 

6,716 

74,c85 

2,491 

18,404 

338 

98,014 

1,637 

77,735 

5,844 

35>49- 

662 

22,185 

3,029 

20,217 


South-  Western  District. 


15,414 
5-374 
6,225 
2,142 

1,293 
1,496 


41,944 


26-97 
23-81 
28-60 
28-12 
30-69 
38-74 


1,105,899 

230,812 

226,386 

74,245 

39,985 

36,062 


27-19         i,7i3,3i 


21,957 
4,717 
5,285 
1,815 
1,096 
1,146 


36,016 


South- Eastern  District. 


952 

503 

9-099 
4-345 
1,117 

155 
1,091 

234 

1,218 

3>5 
2,648 

21,677 


26-98 
17-51 
23-37 
25-21 
29-00 
25  56 
24-78 
17-06 
20-37 
1679 
24-63 

23-72 


32,290 

33>''40 

434,i76 

190,365 

3  7,3  77 

6,673 

52,808 

14,750 

53,500 

27,712 

118,021 

1,000,912 


414 
8,280 
3,560 

981 

142 
1,016 

230 
1,021 

254 
2,377 

19,017 
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Table  D  Contd.— Totals  of  the  Four  Districts,  1851,  1861, 1871,  1881,  1891. 


1851. 

Name  of  District. 

Population  of 
District. 

Total  Recorded 
Number  of  Paupers 

ia  District 
during  Year  ending 

lilh  May. 

Ratio  per  i,ooo 

of 

Total  Paupers  to 

I'opulaliou. 

Northern  Higliland  

Southern          „          

408,716 

729,689 

1.045,751 

704,586 

19.555 
26,698 

61,673 

33,944 

47-84 
36-58 

South- Western  

08-97 

„      Eastern    

4817 

2,888,742 

141,870 

4911 

1861. 

Northern  Hiofhland  

411,402 

745,012 

1,168,747 

737,133 

18,067 
31,023 
58,390 
32,708 

43-91 

Southern                      

4164 

South- Western  

49-95 

„      Eastern    

44-37 

3,062,294 

140,188 

45-77 

1871. 


Name  of  District. 

Population  of 
District. 

Total  Recorded 

Number  of  Paupers 

Relieved  same  Dav, 

Ulli.Ma«. 

Ratio  per  i,ooo 

of 

Total  Paupers  to 

Population. 

Northern  Highland  

410,187 
799,269 

1,338,749 
811,813 

20,186 
31.292 

50,048 
27,73' 

49-21 

Southern           ,,          

39-15 

South-Western  

„      Eastern    

37-38 
3415 

3,360,018 

129,257 

38-46 

1881. 

Northern  Highland 

Southei'n                      

408,417 

871,154 

1,542,352 

913,650 

16,711 

21,974 
41,944 
21,677 

40-91 
25  22 

South- VV^estern  

27-19 

„       East-ern   

23-72 

3,735,573 

102,306 

27-38 

1891. 

Northern  Highland  

401,395 

909,951 

1,713,389 

1,000,912 

15,783 
20,21  7 
36,016 
19,047 

3932 

Southern          ,,          

22-21 

South- Western  

21-06 

„      Eastern    

1902 

4,025,647 

91,063 

22-62 
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Table  F,  Fikst  Pakt,  1847-51,  1852-61. 

Scotland,  in  three  Divisions — Xorth,  Midland,  South — and  in  Counties.  The 
Average  recwded  Number  of  Paupers  of  all  Classes,  not  including  Dependents, 
Relieved  during  the  Years  ending  lith  May,  1847-51,  a'lid  the  Years  eliding 
Wth  May,  1852-61  ;  and  the  Comparative  Pav.perrism  of  the  Counties  in  each 
Division,  the  Counties  being  arranged  in  order  of  Comparative  Minimum 
Pauperism,  1852-61. 


Name  of  Countv. 


Periods. 


6 

Ratio 

per  i.ooo  of  the 

Average 

Recorded 

Number  of 

Paupers 

to  Population. 


Ratio 

per  i.ooo  of  the 

Recorded 

Number  of 

Paupers 

to  Population. 


Compara- 
tive 
Pauperism, 


Amount  of 
Decrease  or 

Increase. 

(Increase  in 

Italics.) 


NOETH 


1.  Inverness < 

2.  Sutherland  | 

3.  Soss  and  Cromarty     \ 

4.  Kincardine  \ 

5.  Banff    | 

6.  Orkney  and  Shetland -j 
7-  Elgin    I 

8.  Nairn    < 

9.  Aberdeen     -! 

10.  Caithness     \ 


1847-51 
'52-61 

1847-51 
'52-61 

1847-51 
'52-61 

1847-51 
'52-61 

1847-51 
'52-61 

1847-51 
'52-61 ^ 

1847-51  I 
'52-61 ; 

1847-51 
'52-61 

1847-51 
'52-61 

1847-51 
'52-61 

1817-51 
'52-61 


43-09 
42-21 


49"5i 


44"45 
48-80 


49'47 
Kr6i 


44' 1 5 
41-17 

40-49 
36-75 

3i'67 
3 1 -4? 

44-48 
4' "59 

39"74 
42-29 

39-66 
37-83 

51-22 
43'27 


43-17 
43-06 

62-05 
47-78 

47-93 
45-41 

48-97 
49-69 

43-32 
42-31 

40-25 
38-20 

32-41 
32-82 

42-05 
4405 

40-24 
45-40 

34-16 
41-59 

52-38 
47-84 


54-00 
37'94 

46-46 
39'-7 

4='65 
39-86 

42-27 
43  "3  7 

42'83 
43'87 

44-09 
44-00 

40'73 
44-70 

43'63 
45'3i 


46-40 

44-06 
46-67 


16-06 
7-19 
2-79 
1-10 
1-04 
0-09 
3-97 
1-68 
929 
261 
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Table  F  (First  Part)  Contd. — Number  of  Paupers,  not  including  Dependents^reliei-ed. 


NHDie  of  County. 


Midland 


1.  Clackmannan 


2.  Forfar 


3.  Argyll., 


4.  Kinross 


5.  Dumbarton 


G.  Stirling 


7.  Fife 


8.  Perth 


Periods. 


3 

Ratio 

per  i,ooo  of  tlie 

Average 

Kecnided 

Kuinber  of 

Paupers 

to  PopiilH  ion. 


9.  Bute. 


1847-51 
'52-61 


1847-51 
'52-61 


1847-51 
'52-61 


1847-51 
'52-61 


1847-51 
'52-61 


1847-51 
'52-61 


1847-51 
'52-61 


1847-51 
'52-61 


1847-51 
'52-61 


1847-51 
'52-61 


38-87 
3906 


38-41 
36-77 


33-86 
34-61 


45-69 
59*3i 


33-72 
29-94 


35"79 
34-79 


38-51 
37-76 


44-33 
35-20 


38-15 
42-17 


29-26 
35-51 


Ratio 

per  1,000  of  tilt  I  Compara- 

Kecoided 

Kuniljer  of 

Paupers  Pauperism 

to  Population. 


36-15 
40-27 


41-11 
34-23 


3207 
34-06 


49-86 
58-76 


28-60 
30-50 


34-76 
36-39 


32-38 
37-47 


37-68 
45-48 


30-34 
38-33 


4r6c 
36-36 


32-07 
38-43 


42-41 

38-69 


32-97 
39-79 


37-75 
40-85 


36-56  36-90 

40-17  41-55 


28-39 
41-57 


38-39 
42-12 


40-30 
42-16 


Amount  of 
Decrease  or 

Increase. 
(Increase  in 

Italics.) 


524 


0-36 


3-72 


6-S2 


3- 10 


4-6') 


13-lS 


3-73 


rS6 
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Table  F  (Fii-st  Part)  Contd. — yumbei'  of  Paupers,  7iot  including  Dependents,  relieved. 


Name  of  County. 


SOTTTH. 


1.  Ayr  

2.  Renfrew 


3.  Liulitheoiv 


4.  Selkirk. 


5.  Lanark. 


6.  Edinbui'gh 


7.  Haddington. 


8.  Dumfries. 


10.  RoxburgL    

11.  Kirkcudbright. 

12.  Wigtown 


Batio 
I  per  I, coo  of  the 
I  Average 

Periods.    '        Recorded 
Number  of 
Haupers 
I    to  Population. 


r  1 1847-.51 
t      '52-61 


■{ 


1847-51 1 
=52-61 

1847-51 
i     '52-61 


r   1847-51 
1  I     '52-61 

I 

{ 


i  I 

1847-51 ' 

'52-61 


1847-51 
'52-61 

1847-51 
'52-61 

1847-51 
'52-61 


J    1847-51 
1!     '.52-61 


^•^■"W" {''Si; 


1847-51  , 
'52-61 j 

1847-51 
'52-61 


51 
52-61 


13.   Berwick 


r  i 1847 
V     '52 

r    1847-51 
1      '52-61 


-oil 


79-02 
50-57 

48-89 
66-40 

66-28 
56-94 

55'ii 
41-40 

54' 14 

i:£;-07 
44'^5 

63"44 
48-36 

60-58 
45-68 

44-82 
60-40 

35-63 
37-69 

64-84 
46-26 

63-65 
59-70 

60-19 

58-32 

46-56 
46-42 


lUtio 

per  i,coo  of  the 

Recorded 

Number  of 

Paupers 

to  Population. 


58-33 
49-46 

53-72 
5676 

55-49 
50-44 

53-61 
40-40 

92-42 
.53-32 

63-22 
44-20 

5912 
4S-82 

.57-09 
4613 

48-20 
62-03 

35-82 
40-35 

53-29 
49-74 

63-26 
66-07 

57-50 
65-42 

44-49 
5300 


Compara- 
tive 
Pauperism 


Amouiit  of 
Decrease  or 

Increase. 

(Increase  in 

Italics.) 


86-82 
45-i2 

66-15 
44-79 

76-86 
49'34 


54-98 
49-80 


43-41 

';o-<;i 


73-63 
51 '04 

74-46 
51-06 

84-97 
5 1 '93 


79'44 
54-14 

64-94 
54-37 

78-53 
55'96 

75-48 
56-72 

75-50 
57-74 


43-60 


21-36 


27-52 


5-18 


22-59 


23-40 


3304 


25-30 


10-57 


22-57 


18-76 


17-76 
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Table  F,  Second  Part:  1862-71,  1872-81,  1882-91. 

Scotland,  in  Three  Divisions — North,  Midland,  South — and  in  Counties.  The 
Avei'age  recorded  Number  of  Paupers  of  all  Classes,  including  Dependents,  in 
Beceipt  of  Belief  on  the  same  day,  Uth  Maij,  1862-71,  1872-81,  and  1882-91  ; 
and  the  Comparative  Pauperism  of  the  Counties  in  each  Division,  the  Counties 
being  arranged  in  order  of  Comparative  Minimum  Paupensm,  1882-91. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Name  of  County. 

Periods. 

Ratio  per  i,ooo 

of  the 

Average 

Recorded 

Number  of 

Paupers 

to  Population. 

Ratio  per  i,ooo 

of  the 

Recorded 

Number 

of 

Paupers 

to  Population. 

Compara- 
tive 
Pauperism. 

Amount 

of 
Decrease 

or 

Increase. 

(Increase  in 

IlaUcs.) 

NOETH      \ 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

45-05 
37-93 
33-33 

46-32 
35-20 
32-12 

— 

— 

1.  Nairn    < 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

37-18 
38-77 

43-83 
4001 
32-44 

40-12 
40-81 
27-88 

0-69 

12-93 

2.  Kincardine  -| 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

46-98 

32'4- 
20-82 

43-42 
26-75 

18-65 

41-63 
31-29 
29-85 

10-34 
1-44 

3.  Sutherland  \ 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

47"77 
43"7o 
44-84 

43-69 
42-72 
42-10 

41-20 
37-07 
31--9 

413 

5-78 

4.  Eoss  and  Cromarty....  ■< 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

51-00 
5:-48 
48-76 

54-34 
49-99 
45-93 

48*00 
36-13 
31-39 

11-87 
4-74 

5.  Orkney  and  Shetland  < 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

37-84 
38-44 
36-01 

39-80 
37-62 
34-36 

47-38 
37-12 
31-80 

10-26 
5-32 

6.  Aberdeen •< 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

40"59 
29-65 
24-68 

41-92 
27-62 
23-64 

46-52 
35-33 
31-92 

11-19 
3-41 

7.  Inverness \ 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

48-86 

43-63 
42-14 

49-52 
40-67 
40-64 

45-66 
35-35 
32-14 

10-31 
3-21 

8.  Banff    \ 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

50-08 
39-94 
31-58 

53-84 
34-36 
30-81 

48-43 
32-63 
32-51 

15-80 
0-12 

9    Caithness      \ 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

50-57 
45-96 

52-22 
45-76 
46-21 

45-90 

34-32 
33-50 

11-58 

0-82 

10.  Elgin     \ 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

44-97 
37-09 
34-87 

47-17 
33-68 
37-56 

47-25 
34-44 
35-90 

12-81 

1-46 
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Table  F  (Second  Part)  Contd. — Number  of  Paupers,  including  Dependents,  in 

Receipt  of  Relief. 


Kame  of  County. 


South. 


MiDIAXD    

1.  Bute 

2.  Clackmannan  

3.  Fife  

4.  Perth    \ 

5.  Stirling 

6.  Argyll  

7.  Forfar  

8.  Kinross    

9.  Dumbarton 


1.  Selkirk. 


Periods. 


1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

1802-71 

'72-81 
'82-91 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

1862-71 

'72-81 
'82-91 

1802-71 
'72-81 

'82-91 

1862-71 

'72-81 
'82-91 

1862-71 

'72-81 
'82-91 

1862-71 

'72-81 
'82-91 

1862-71 
'72-81 

'82-91 

1802-71 

'72-81 
'82-91 


1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 


Ratio  per  i,ooo 

of  the 

Average 

Recorded 

Number  of 

Paupers 

to  Population. 


37-51 
25-73 
21-47 

44"38 
29'43 

3i"39 
19-42 
14-27 

34-68 

25'4  = 
20-56 

40-78 
30-60 
27-11 

36'5o 

21-36 

60-91 
39-88 
34"45 

3 1 '25 
20-99 
19-07 

35"77 

-0-53 

35-98 
22-06 
1^86 


36-75 
26-62 
21-71 

1 7 '44 
i3'54 
10-28 


Ratio  per  i,ooo 

of  the 

Recorded 

Kumljer 

of 

Paupers 

to  Population. 


36-26 
24-11 
20-59 

42-85 
2608 
18-36 

29-08 
17-51 
12-49 

33-59 
25-24 
18-70 

39-78 

28-78 
24-79 

35-81 
24-63 
20-14 

5205 
350G 
33-62 

31-47 
19-64 
19-24 

35-46 
25-56 
21-27 

3702 
]9-5fi 
16  70 


36-51 
2613 
20-53 

18-71 

16-79 

916 


Compara- 
tive 
Pauperism. 


36-21 

2i-8o 

18-46 


34'75 
23-20 

18-79 

36-33 
25'54 
19-52 

36-59 

24-20 

i9'63 

36-80 
24-78 
20-24 

32-05 
22-62 
20-96 

37'77 
24-07 
21-66 

37-18 
22-28 

22-24 

38'59 
22-81 
22-60 


Amount 

of 
Decrease 

or 

Increase. 

(Increase  iu 

Italics.) 


13-41 
4-34 


11-55 
4-41 


10-79 
602 


12-39 
4-57 


12-02 
4  54 


9-43 
1-66 


13-70 
2-41 


14-90 
0  04 


15-78 
0-21 


39"42 
33'oi 
i9"34 


6-41 
13-67 
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Table  F  (Second  Part)  Contcl. — Nimiber  of  Paupers,  including  Dependents,  in 

Receipt  of  Relief. 


Name  of  County. 


2.  Kirkcudbright 


3.  Berwick 


4.  Ayr  

5.  Wigtown. 

6.  Lanark 


7.  Roxburgh 


8.  Dumfries 


9.  Renfrew 


10.  Edinburgh 


11.  Peebles. 


12.  Haddington. 

13.  Linlithgow  . 


Periods. 


Ratio  per  i  ,ooo 

of  tlie 

Average 

Recorded 

K  umber  of 

Paupers 

to  Population. 


Ratio  rer  i,oc» 

of  the 

Recorded 

Number 

of 

Paupers 

to  Population. 


Compara- 
tive 
Pauperism. 


1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

1862-71 
;  '72-81 
j     '82-91 

I 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

■  1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

1862-71 
i  '72-81 
\     '82-91 

1862-71 
'72-81 

I     '82-91 

1862-71 
'72-81 j 
'82-91 1 

1862-71 ! 
'72-81 
'82-91 

1862-71 ! 
'72-81 
'82-91 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 


52-27 

37-81 

30'23 

47'5- 
38-27 

26'29 

46*54 
30-66 

25-35 


43-69 

34- '3 

32-06 

25-52 
21-04 

31-76 
21-54 
20-14 

43-39 
32-29 

25-77 

35-63 
25-09 
21-44 

34-94 

23-53 
19-98 

31-58 
23-40 
15-38 

45--1 
34-92 
2581 

37-01 
26-75 
18-53 


50-95 
30-69 
27-41 

48-45 
26-98 
23-90 

44-30 
28-60 
23-34 

65-90 
38-74 
31-77 

33-89 
26  97 
19-85 

30-17 
20-37 
19-08 

43-13 

28-12 
24-44 

33-56 
23-81 
20-43 

32-55 
23-37 
1906 

34-92 
17-06 
15-59 

45-92 
2900 
26-24 

3510 

24-78 
19-23 


35-82 
21-60 
19-68 

37-46 
18-76 

19-73 

34-98 
24-83 
19-99 

34-98 
23-60 

20'20 

38-84 

28-13 
20-48 

34-91 

25-17 
20-56 

^,6-^2 

23-18 

20-59 
14-61 

25-26 

20-68 

34-23 
26-44 

20-71 

40-63 
19-41 

22-00 

37-32 
22-10 
22-07 

34-85 
24-66 

22-53 


Amount 

of 
Decrease 

or 

Increase. 

(Increase  in 

Italics.) 


14-22 
1-92 


18-70 
0-97 


10-15 
4-84 


11-38 
3-40 


10-71 

7-G5 


9-74 
461 


13-34 
2-59 


9-35 
4-58 


7-79 
5-73 


21-22 
2-39 


1522 
0-03 


10-19 
213 
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Table  G,  First  Part:  1847-51,  1852-61. 
ScoTLA>'D,  in  Counties.  The  Average  recorded  Number  of  Paupers  of  all  Classes, 
not  including  Dependents,  Relieved  during  the  Years  ending  14th  May,  1847-51, 
and  the  Years  ending  Wth  May,  1852-61  ;  and  the  ComparaMve  Pcmperisni  of 
the  Counties  in  Scotla.'iid,  the  Counties  being  arranged  according  to  their  Com- 
parative Minimum  Pauperism,  1852-61. 


Kanie  of  County. 


Periods. 


Ratio 

Iper  i,cxx5  of  the 

Average 

Recorded 

Kumtier  of 

Paupers 

to  Population. 


Pvatio  I 

per  ijooo  of  the  i  Compara- 

Recorded 

Kuniber  of 

Paupers 

to  Population. 


live 
Pauperism 


ScOTLiXD    < 

1-  Ayr  { 

2.  Renfrew  -| 

3.  Inverness < 

4.  Sutherland  | 

5.  Clackmannan  -j 

6.  Eoss  and  Cromarty     \ 

7.  Linlitligow  < 

8.  Forfar \ 

9.  Selkirk | 

10.  Argyll  I 

11.  Lanark < 

12.  Edinbvu-gb  -! 

13.  Haddington | 

14.  Kinross ■< 


15.  Dumfries . 


i 


1847-51 ; 
'52-61 1 

1847-51 ' 
'.52-61 

1847-51 
'52-61 

1847-51 
'52-61 

18+7-51 
'52-61 

1847-51 
'52-61 

1847-51 
'52-61 

1847-51 
'52-61 

1847-51 
'52-61 

1847-51 
'52-61 

1847-51 
'52-61 

1847-51 
'.52-61 

1847-51 
'52-61 

1847-51 
'52-61 

1847-51 
'52-61 

1847-51 
'52-61 


60-40 
45-87 

48-89 
66-40 

66-i8 
56'9+ 

4951 
5316 

44'45 
48-80 

38-41 
36-77 

49'47 

5^-6i 

41-40 

33-86 
34'6i 

54' 14 

45-69 
59'3i 

1  IfC" 

44-25 

63-44 
48-36 

6o-i;8 
45-68 

33'7- 
Z9-94 

44-82 
60-40 


49-11 
45-77 

5372 
56-76 

55-49 
50-44 

62-05 

47-78 

47-93 
45-41 

41-11 
34-23 

48-97 
49-69 

53-61 
40-40 

3207 
34  06 

92-42 
53-32 

49-86 
58-76 


66-36 
39"2i 

50-56 
40-63 

75-69 

4I-2Z 

65-13 

4Z-68 

64-66 
42-70 

59-79 
43"32 

58-75 
44-76 

57-20 
45-14 

42-02 
45-17 

65-91 
45-44 


Amount  of 
Decrease  or 

Increase. 
(Increase  in 

Italics.) 


63-22 
44-20 

33-18 
45-82 

J2-04 

59-12 

48-82 

56-28 
46-30 

9-98 

5709 
46-13 

56-92 
46-32 

10-60 

28-60 
30-50 

46-72 

4-51 

48-20 
62-03 

64-95 
47-10 

17-85 

2715 

9-93 
34-47 
22-45 
21-96 
16-47 
13-99 
1206 

8io 
20-47 
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Table  G  (First  Part)  Contd. — Scotland,  in  Counties.     Average  recorded  Number  of 
Paupers,  and  Comparative  Pauperism  in  1847-51,  1852-61. 


Name  of  County. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
10. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
20. 
30. 
31. 
32. 


Kincardine  \ 

Banff I 

Orkney  and  Shetland  \ 

Dumbarton \ 

Elgin    I 

Stirling \ 

Fife  I 

Peebles \ 

Nairn    \ 

Koxburgh    -! 

Perth   I 

Bute I 

Aberdeen \ 

Caithness < 

Kirkcudbright < 

WigtOAvn \ 

Berwick    \ 


0 

.3 

4 

5 

6 

Periods. 

Ratio 

per  i,ooo  of  the 

Average 

Recorded 

Number  of 

Paupers 

to  Population. 

Ratio 

per  1,000  of  the 

Recorded 

Nismber  of 

Paupers 

to  Population. 

Compara- 
tive 
Pauperism. 

Amount  of 

Decrease  or 

Increase. 

(Increase  in 

Italics.) 

1847-51 
'52-61 

44' 1 5 
41-17 

43-32 
42-31 

59-26 
47-14 

12-12 

1847-51 
'52-61 

40-49 
36-75 

40-25 
38-20 

60-04 
47-68 

12-36 

1847-51 
'52-61 

3i'67 

31-48 

32-41 
32-82 

6r8i 

47-82 

13-99 

1847-51 
'52-61 

35'79 
34'79 

34-76 
36-39 

58-66 
47-97 

10-69 

1847-51 
'52-61 

44-48 
4''59 

42-05 
4405 

57-10 
48-58 

8-52 

1847-51 
'52-61 

3«'';i 
37-76 

3656 
40-17 

57-34 
48-79 

8-55 

1847-51 
'52-61 

44-33 

35--0 

32-38 
37-47 

44-11 
48-83 

4-7^ 

1847-51 
'52-61 

37-69 

35-82 
40-35 

60-72 
49-10 

11-62 

1847-51 
'52-61 

39-74 
42-29 

40-24 
45-40 

61-15 
49-24 

11-91 

1847-51 
'52-61 

64-84 

46-26 

[ 

53-29 

49-74 

49-64 
49-32 

0-32 

1847-51 
'52-61 

38-15 
42-17 

37-68 
45-48 

59-65 
49-47 

1018 

1817-51 
'52-61 

1      29-26 

i         35-5' 

30-34 
3833 

62-63 
49-51 

1312 

1847-51 
'52-61 

39-66 

37-83 

3416 
41-59 

52-02 
50-42 

1-60 

1847-51 
'52-61 

51-22 
43"27 

52-38 

47-84 

61-76 
50-71 

1105 

1847-51 
'52-61 

63-65 
59-70 

63-26 
6607 

60-03 
50-76 

9-27 

1847-51 
'52-61 

'         60-19 

;       58-32 

57-50 
65-42 

57-69 
51-45 

6-24 

1847-51 
"52-61 

:      46-56 
'      46-42 

44-49 
53-00 

57-71 
52-37 

5-34 
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Table  G,  Second  Part:   1862-71,  1872-81,  1882-91. 

Scotland,  in  Counties.  The  Average  recorded  Xi'/mber  of  Paupers  of  all  Classes, 
including  Dependents,  in  receipt  of  Relief  on  the  same  Bay,  \^th  May,  1862-71, 
1872-81,  1882-91 ;  and  the  Comparative  Pauperism  of  the  Counties  in  Scotland, 
the  Counties  being  arranged  in  order  of  Miniraum  Comparative  Pauperism, 
1882-91. 


Name  of  County. 


Scotland 


1.  Nairn 


2.  Bute. 


3.  Clackmannan 


4.  Selkirk. 


5.  Kincardine 


6.  Kirkcudbrigbt 


7.  Berwick 


Periods. 


Ratio 

per  I, coo  of  the 

Average 

Recorded 

Ji  umber  of 

Paupers 

to  Population. 


Ratio 

per  r,ooo  of  the 

Recorded 

K  umber  of 

Paupers 

to  Population. 


8.  Fife 


1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

1862-71 

'72-81 
'82-91 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

1862-71 

'72-81 
'82-91 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 


38-64 
28-57 
23-73 

49-21 
37-18 
38-77 

44-38 
29'4S 


3i"39 
19-42 

14-27 

17-44 
13-54 
10-28 

46-98 

32-42 

20-82 

37-81 
30-23 

47-52 

38-27 

26-29 

34-68 
25-42 

20"^6 


38-46 
27-38 
22-62 

43-83 
40-01 
32-44 

42-8.5 
2608 
18-36 

29-08 
17-51 
12-49 

18-71 

16-79 

916 

43-42 
26-75 
18-65 

50-95 
3069 
27-41 

4S-45 
26-98 
23-90 

3359 
25-24 
18-70 


34-41 
30-74 
19-85 

37-30 

25'3i 
20*40 

35'79 
25-76 
20-77 

41-45 

3  5 '42 
21-14 

35"7i 
23-57 
21-25 

37-66 

23-19 
21-51 

39'39 
20-14 


37-42 
28-37 
21-58 


3-67 
10-89 


11-99 
4-91 


10-03 
4-99 


6-03 
14-28 


1214 
2-32 


14-47 
1-68 


19-25 
I -AS 


9-05 
6-79 
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Table  G  (Second  Ta,rt)  Coutd. — Scotland,  in  Counties.     Average  reeorded  Numher 
of  Paupers,  and  Compiirative  Pauperism,  1862-71,  1872-81,  1882-91. 


1 

2 

3 

1 

5 

6 

Name  of  County. 

Periods. 

Eatio 

per  ijooo  of  the 

Average 

Recorded 

Numlier  of 

Paupers 

to  Population. 

Ratio 

per  1,000  of  the 

Recorded 

Nuniher  of 

Paupers 

to  Popuhition. 

Compara- 
tive 
Pauperism. 

Amount  of 
Decrease  or 

Increase. 
(Increase  in 

Italics.) 

f 

9.  Perth   -j 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

40-78 
30'6o 

27'II 

3978 
28-78 
24-79 

37-69 
26-87 
21-70 

10-82 
5-17 

10.  Ayr   \ 

1862-71 

'72-81 
'82-91 

46-54 
30-66 

25 '3  5 

44-30 
28-60 
2334 

36-78 
26-65 
21-84 

10-13 
4-81 

11    Wi'^town       \ 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

69-21 
43 '69 
34'i3 

65-90 
38-74 
31-77 

36-78 
25-33 
22-08 

11-45 

3-25 

12.  Sutherland  \ 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

47-77 
43-70 
44-84 

43-69 
42-72 
42-10 

35-33 
27-92 
22-28 

7-41 
564 

13.  Eoss  and  Cromarty     < 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

';i-oo 
52-48 
48-76 

54-34 
49-9{> 
45-92 

41-17 
27-21 

22-35 

13-96 

4  86 

14    StirHiT^     \ 

1862-71 

'72-81 
'82-91 

36-50 

25'57 
21-36 

35-81 
24-63 
2014 

37-9' 

27-52 

22-37 

10-39 

5-15 

15.  Lanark     < 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

32-06 
25-52 
21-04 

33-89 
26-97 
19-85 

40-84 

30-'9 
22-38 

10-65 
7-81 

16.  Koxbnrgh    \ 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

3i"76 
21-54 
20-14 

30-17 
20-37 
1908 

36-70 
27-01 
22-48 

9-69 
4-53 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

43'39 

32"29 
25-77 

43-13 
28-12 
24-44 

38-4. 

24-88 
22-50 

1353 

2-38 

18    Renfrew  • 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

35-^3 
25-09 
21-44 

33-56 
23-81 
20-43 

36-39 
27-11 

22-6l 

9-28 

4-50 

19.  Edinburgh  -1 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

34-94 
23-53 
19-98 

32-55 
23-37 
1906 

35-99 
28-37 
22-63 

7-62 
5-74 

20.  Orkney  and  Shethind  < 

1862-71 

1     '72-81 
'82  -91 

1 

37-84 
38-44 
36-01 

39-80 

37-62 

1         31-36 

1 

40-64 

27-96 
22-64 

12-68 
5-32 
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Table  G  (Second  Part)  Contd. — Scotland,  in  Counties.     Average  recorded  Numhei 
of  Paupers,  and  Comparative  Pauperism,  1862-71,  1872-81,  1882-91. 


ICame  of  County. 


21.  Aberdeen 


22.  Inrerness 


2.3.  Banff 


24.  Argyll 


25.  Caithness 


26.  Forfar 


27.  Peebles., 


28.  Haddington 


29.  Kinross 


30.  Linlithgow 


31.  Dumbarton 


i2.  Elgin 


0 

3 

•i 

5 

6 

Periods. 

Ratio 

per  i,ooo  of  the 

Avera!,e 

Recorded 

Number  of 

Paupers 

to  Population. 

Ratio 

per  1. 000  of  the 

Recorded 

Number  of 

Paupers 

to  Population. 

Compara- 
tive 
Pauperism. 

.\mouut  of 
Decrease  or 

Increase. 

(Increase  in 

Italics.) 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

4o"59 
24-68 

41-92 
27-62 
23  64 

39'90 
26-61 

22-73 

13-29 
3-88 

1862-71 

'72-81 
'82-9x 

48'86 
43-63 
4-"i4 

49-52 
4067 
40-64 

39"'6 
26-63 

22-88 

1253 
3-75 

18-32-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

50-08 

3  9  "94 

31-58 

53-84 
34-36 
30-81 

41-54 
24-58 
23-15 

16-96 
1-43 

1862-71 

'72-81 
'82-91 

60-91 
39-88 
34"43 

52-05 
3506 
33-62 

33'oi 
25-11 
23-17 

7-90 
1-94 

1862-71 

'72-81 
'82-91 

5'"-.'; 
50-57 

•      45"96 

52-22 
45-70 
46-21 

39-37 
25-85 
23-86 

13-52 
1-99 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

3i"25 

20-99 
19-07 

31-47 
19-64 
19-24 

38-91 
26-73 
23-94 

12-18 
2-79 

1862-71 

"72-81 
'82-91 

3i"58 

23  "40 
i5"38 

34-92 
17-06 
15-59 

42-72 
20-83 

24-05 

21-89 
3-22 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

45"-i 
34"92 

25-81 

45-92 
2900 

26-24 

39-24 
23-72 
24-12 

15-52 
040 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

35"77 
29"52 
20-53 

35-46 
25-56 
21-27 

38-30 
24-73 
24-58 

13-57 
0-15 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

3  7"oi 
26-75 
18-53 

3510 
24-78 
19-23 

36-64 
26-46 
24-62 

1018 
1-84 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82-91 

35"98 
22-o6 

15-86 

37-02 
1956 
16-70 

39-75 
25-33 
24-98 

14-42 
0-35 

1862-71 
'72-81 
'82^1 

44' 9  7 

37'09 
34-87 

47-17 
33-C8 
37-56 

40-53 
25-94 
25-56 

14-59 
0-38 
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Table  H. — Scotland,  in  Coiuities.  Aged  Poor.  Paupers  and  De- 
pendents Relieved  who  were  60  Years  of  Age  and  upwards  at 
14i/i  May.,  1892,  and  Paupers  and  Dependents  Relieved  u'ho  were 
65  Years  of  Age  and  tipwards  at  \Mh  May.  1893  and  1894. 


Kame  of  County. 


Scotland . 


1.  Aberdeen 


2.  Argyll 


3.  Ayr. 


4.  Banff 


5    Berwick 


6.  Bute 


7.  Caithness 


Year. 


Populalion, 
60- 


I 


8.  Clackmannan 


9.  Dumbarton. 


1892 
'93 
'94 

1892 
'93 
'94 

1892 
'93 
'94 

1892 
'93 

'94 

1892 
'93 
'94 

1892 
'93 
'94 

1892 
'93 
'94 

1892 
'93 
'94 

1892 
'93 
'94 

1892 
'93 

'94 


60- 
65- 
65— 

60- 
65- 
65- 

60- 
65- 
65- 

60- 
65- 
65- 

60- 
65- 
65- 

60- 
65- 
65- 

60- 
65- 
65- 

60- 
65- 
65- 

60- 
65- 
65- 

60- 
65- 
65- 


316,646 
203,096 
203,096 

25,991 
17,309 
17,309 

8,774 
6,016 
6,0  J  6 

17,53^ 
1 1,520 
1 1,520 

6,4^6 

4,38- 
4-382 

3,350 
2,27- 
-,272. 

2,162 
1,473 
1,473 

4,971 

3,437 
3,437 

2,331 
1,493 
1,493 

6,076 
3,688 
3,688 


Niuiibev  of  Paupers 

and  Dependents 

at  lull  May 

will)  were 

60  or  65  Years  of  Age 

and  Upwards. 


(60- 
(65- 
(65- 

(60- 
(65- 
(65- 

(60- 
(65- 
(65- 

(60- 
(65- 
(65- 

(60- 
(65- 
(65- 

(60- 
(65- 
(65- 

(60- 
(65- 
(65- 

(60- 
(65- 
(65- 

(60- 
(65- 
(65- 

(60- 
(65- 
(65- 


26,277 
22,072 
22,563 

1,833 
1,621 
1,685 

868 
811 
822 

1,640 
1,392 
1,408 

603 
525 
523 

242 
196 
210 

125 

90 
104 

629 
632 
619 

93 
65 
66 

404 
331 
337 


Rati«  per  1,000 
of  Paupers 

to 
Population, 
60—  or  65— 


82-98 
108-67 
111-09 

70-52 
93  "'65 
97"34 

98-92 
134-80 
136-63 

93"52 
120-83 

I22'22 

9  3  "40 
1 19-80 

ii9'55 

72'23 

86-26 
92-42 

57'8i 
61-09 

70-60 

126-53 
183-88 
180-09 

39"89 
43  "5  3 
44-20 

66-49 
89-75 
91-37 
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Table  H  Contd. — Aged  Poor.     Paupers  and  Dependents  Relieved. 


1 

0 

3 

•i 

5 

Name  of  County. 

i'lar. 

ropiilatioii, 
CO- 
GS— 

65— 

Number  of  Paupers 

ami  Depeudeiits 

at,  mil  Mny 

who  were 

GO  or  65  Years  of  Age 

and  Upwards. 

Ratio  per  i,coo 
of  Paupers 

to 
Population, 
60—  or  Go— 

10.  Dumfries    ....  •< 

1892 
'93 
'94 

(CO-^ 
(65-) 
(65-J 

7,74^ 

5,160 

•  5, 160 

(60—)      533 
(65—)      449 
(65—)      456 

6884 
87-01 
88'37 

11.  Edinburgh.... •< 

1892 
'93 
'94 

(60-; 
(65—, 
(65-) 

29,599 
1^.495 

i8>495 

(60—)  1,882 
(65—)  1,510 
(65—)  1,503 

63-':8 
81-64 
81-26 

12    El"iu  \ 

1892 
'93 

'94 

(60-; 
(65—; 
(65— j 

4>9SO 
3.-88 
3,288 

(60—)      542 
(65—)      433 
(65—)      435 

I09'93 
131-69 

132-29 

13.  Fife    \ 

1892 
'93 
^94 

(60-) 
(65—, 
(05-j 

i"=574 
">435 
ii>4S5 

(60—)  1.07G 
(65—)      845 
(65—)      876 

61-93 
73-89 
76-60 

14.  Forfar    \ 

1892 
'93 
'94 

(60-1 
(65- 
(65- 

22,338 

)  14,095 
14,095 

(60—)  1,228 
(65—)  1.085 
(65—)  1,142 

54-97 
76-97 
81-02 

15.  Haddington..  < 

1892 
'93 
'94 

(60— 
(65— 
(65- 

)     3,290 
2,104 

)     -,104 

(60—)      314 
(65—)      2.50 
(65—)      2G7 

9  5 '44 
118-82 
126-90 

16.  Inverness    ....-< 

1892 
'93 
'94 

(60-; 
(65— 
(65— 

10,902 

1     7,309 

7,309 

(60—)  1,452 
(65—)  1,227 
(65—)  1,253 

133-18 
167-87 
i7i"43 

17.  Kincardine....  < 

1892 
'93 
'94 

(60—; 
(65-J 
(65— 

3,676 
-,536 
2,536 

(60—)      151 
(65—)      182 
(65—)      181 

41-07 
71-76 
71-37 

18.  Kinross  < 

1892 
'93 
'94 

(60—; 

(65-; 
(65—; 

924 
644 
644 

(60—)        52 
(65—)        40 
(65—)        48 

56-27 
62-1 1 
74-53 

19.  Kirkcud-         J 
bright 1 

1892 
'93 
'94 

(CO—; 

(65— 
(65— 

4,167 

2,802 
2,802 

(60—)      447 
(6.5—)      340 
(65—)      381 

107-27 
121-34 

135-96 

20.  Lanark  \ 

1892 
'93 

'94 

(60— 
(65— 
(65— 

)  59,147 
)  34,427 
)  34,427 

(60—)  5,426 
(6.5—)  4,182 
(65—)  4,373 

9i"73 
121-47 

127-02 

21.  Linhthgow....  < 

1892 
'93 
'94 

(60— 
(65— 
(65— 

)     3,114 

)       1:974 

)     1,974 

(60—)      248 
(65—)      210 
(65-)      217 

'/■9-6+ 
106-38 
109-92 

22.  Nairn \ 

1892 
'93 
'94 

(CO— 
(65— 
(65— 

)     i,c88 
•        723 
)        723 

(GO-)      119 
(65—)        99 
(6.5—)        95 

109-37 
136-92 

131-39 

■ 
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Table  H  Contd. — Aged  Poor,     Paupers  and  Depyndents  Relieved. 


1 

0 

3 

i 

5 

Xaiiie  of  Couuty. 

Year. 

Popiiliition, 
60— 

Go- 
es— 

Number  of  Paupers 

aud  Dependents 

at  Uth  May 

wlio  were 

60  or  65  Years  of  .\ge 

and  Ui)\va!ds. 

Ratio  per  i.odo 
of  Paupers 

to 
Population, 
60—  or  65— 

23.  Orkney  -j 

1892 
'93 
'94 

(<30-) 
(65-) 
(65-) 

4.325 

3,053 

(69—)      370 
(65—)      30S 
(65—)      310 

8V<4 
IOO-88 

ioi'53 

24.  Peebles  < 

1892 
'93 
'9-4 

(60-) 
(65-) 
(65-) 

',^33 

V8z 

(60—)        65 
(65—)        43 
(65—)        49 

52-71 

54-98 
6i'65 

25.  Pertli \ 

1892 
'93 
'94 

(60-) 
(65-) 
(65-) 

■3>577 
9>i33 
9. '33 

(60—)      8.59 
(65-)      741 
(65—)      672 

63-26 
81-.5 

73'57 

26.  Reuh-ew \ 

1892 
'93 
'94 

(60-) 
(65-1 
(65-) 

14.573 
8,716 
8,716 

(60—)  1,277 
(65—)  1,069 
(65—)  1,152 

87-62 

122-6  + 
132-17 

27.  Ross         and  J 
Cromarty..  | 

1892 
'93 
'94 

(60—] 
(65-] 
(65-] 

10,641 
7,071 
7,071 

(60-)  1,489 
(65—)  1,236 
(65—)  1,215 

i39'93 
i74'79 

171-82 

28.  Roxburgh  ...A 

1892 
'93 
'94 

(60-] 
(65—, 
(65—] 

4,631 
3,169 

3,169 

(60-)      307 
(65—)      214 
(65—)      237 

66*29 
67-52 
74-78 

29.  Selkirk   \ 

1892 
'93 
'94 

(60- 
(65— 
(65— 

)     1,879 
)     1,205 
)     1,205 

(60—)        56 
(65—)        81 
(65—)        79 

29-80 
67-21 
65-56 

30.  Stirling  \ 

1892 
'93 
'94 

(60— 
(65— 
(65— 

)     8,zo8 
)     5,266 
)     5,266 

(60—)      632 
(65—)      559 
(65—)      577 

76-99 
106-15 
109-57 

31.  Sutlierland.... -^ 

1892 
'93 

'94 

(60- 
(65— 
(65- 

)     3,438 
)     2,369 
)     2,369 

(60—)      358 
(65—)      415 
(65—)      409 

104-13 
175-17 
172-64 

32.  Wigtown    ....< 

1892 
'93 
'94 

(60— 
(65— 
(65— 

)     3,779 
)     2,617 
)     2,617 

(60—)      401 
(65—)      378 
(65—)      388 

io6-i  1 
144-44 
148-26 

33.  Zetland  \ 

1892 
'93 
'94 

(60— 
(65— 
(65- 

)     4,424 
)     3, '33 
)     :^,Ui 

(60—)      556 
(65—)      513 
(65—)      474 

125-67 

163-74 
151-29 
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Table    I. — Scotland.      Nine  Large   Toions   in   Scotland* 
Paupers  and  Dependents  60   Years  of  Age  and  upioards. 
Paupers  and  Dependents  65  Years  of  Age  and  tcpiuards. 


In    1892, 
1893-94, 


Name  of  Town. 

Year. 

Population. 

Number  of 

Paupers  niio  were 

60  anil  upwards, 

aud  65  and  upwards, 

at  Uth  May. 

Ratio  per 

I,0CX3 

of  Paupers  to 
Population. 

Grlasgow    (Glasgow, 
Barony,  Goran  comb.)  * 

Edinburgli  (Edinburgh, 
St.  Cuthbert's  comb.)  ' 

1892 

40,444 

3,918 

96-87 

1893 
"94 

1S92 

23.C44 
23,044 

18,078 

1          2,886 
3,103 

1,073 

125-23 
'34"65 

59'35 

1893 
'94 

1892 

11,361 

10,064 

873 
824 

545 

76-84 

72-52 

54' '5 

Dundee  (Dundee  comb.)< 

Aberdeen        (Aberdeen,! 
OldMacliar)    1 

1893 
'94 

1892 

1893 
'94 

1892 

£;,766 
5:766 

1 0,044 

520 
549 

701 

90-18 
95"2i 

70-09 

6,512 
6,5 1 2 

5;I07 

652 
662 

422 

100-12 
101-65 

82-63 

Paisley  (Paisley,  Abbey)  < 

Leith  (North  and  South  J 
Leith)    i 

1893 
'94 

1S92 

3.044 
3,044 

4.239 

346 
400 

260 

113-66 
131-40 

61-33 

1893 
'94 

1892 

2,520 

2,520 

3,86c 

206 
205 

241 

8i-74 
81-34 

62-43 

Greenock  < 

1893 
'94 

1892 

2,245 
2,245 

2,244 

224 
255 

270 

Kilmarnock       (Kilmar-J 
nock,  Eiccartou) | 

99-77 
1 13-58 

120-32 

1893 
'94 

1892 

1,439 
1,439 

2,783 

222 
207 

153 

154-27 
143-84 

54-97 

Perth  (Perth,  KinnouU)  \ 

1893 
'94 

1,784 
1,784 

148 
111 

82-95 
6z-zi 

*  Parishes  having  town  populations  above  30,000  in  1891. 
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Discussion  on  Me.  Loch's  Paper. 

Sir  Colix  Scott  ]\[oxcrieff  said  that  in  Scotland  they  were  i-ather 
proud  of  tlie  fact  that  the  law  prevented  the  giving  of  relief  to  the 
able-bodied  poor,  and  he  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  that  changed. 
As  regai-ded  the  gi*eat  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  country,  the 
whole  question  of  the  poor  in  the  Highlands  was  most  puzzling. 
They  had  just  got  a  new  Congested  District  Board  started,  and 
were  brought  face  to  face  with  large  populations,  especially  in  the 
islands,  who  positively  refused  to  leave  their  wretched  unproduc- 
tive moors,  although  on  all  economic  grounds  it  was  most  desirable 
to  get  them  away.  The  question  was  one  of  very  grave  difficulty, 
and  unfortunately  the  difficulties  had  not  been  decreased  by 
political  rancour. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mackay  thought  i\Ir.  Loch's  general  contention 
was,  that  if  there  was  no  compulsory  poor  rate,  or  a  very  restricted 
one,  there  would  be  fewer  paupers,  and  they  might  congratulate 
themselves  that  this  was  entirely  in  accordance  with  common  sense  ; 
for  with  a  lavish  poor  law  there  would  naturally  be  more  paupers 
to  consume  it.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that  this  paper  eifectually 
refuted  the  contention  of  an  elaborate  paper  on  Poor  Law  Statistics 
which  was  read  before  the  Society  some  two  years  ago,  and  which 
apparently  came  to  the  conclusion  that  administration  had  very 
little  to  do  with  the  amount  of  pauperism.  The  question  as  to 
whether  such  a  restriction  of  the  poor  law  was  wise  and  humane 
was  quite  separate,  but  the  statistical  aspect  of  the  question  was 
obviously  as  Mr.  Loch  put  it.  Two  slight  matters  struck  him  by 
way  of  criticism.  In  the  statement  about  the  improvement  of 
industry  and  the  expansion  of  trade  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Loch  did  not 
say  anything  about  the  1 1.  Scotch  notes  which,  though  dirty,  were 
still  very  dear  to  Scotsmen.  It  has  been  stated  on  high  authority 
that  the  agricultural  system  of  Scotland  was  very  largely  developed 
by  the  skilful  adaptation  of  that  system  of  credit  of  which  the 
I  /.  note  was  the  basis,  and  when  Mr.  Loch  revised  the  paper  he 
hoped  he  would  say  something  on  the  subject.  There  was  one 
other  point  which  had  not  been  mentioned,  which  had  always  been 
a  difficulty  to  him  :  the  practice  in  Scotland  was  almost  universal 
for  the  farm  labourers  to  reside  on  the  farm,  whereas  in  England 
a  totally  different  sj'stem  was  followed,  especially  in  the  south. 
In  one  of  the  inquiries  into  the  question  of  settlement  in  England, 
it  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  witnesses  that  in  the  old  days  the 
practice  of  acquiring  a  settlement  by  hiring  for  one  year,  was 
habitually  evaded  by  the  farmers  refusing  to  hire  people  for  more 
than  fifty-one  weeks.  If  they  hired  them  for  fifty-two  weeks  they 
became  chai'geable  to  the  parish,  and  therefore  they  would  only 
hire  them  for  fifty-one.  This,  it  was  represented,  led  to  a  break 
of  the  constant  employment  which  had  formerly  been  the  rule. 
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The  farmers  tbus  discorered  that  they  could  at  seasons  throw  their 
labourers  on  the  parish,  preferably  on  a  parish  in  "which  they  (the 
farmers)  did  not  live,  and  that  from  this  the  general  pi'actice  of 
intermittent  employment  spread,  till  it  reached  such  dimensions 
that  in  the  bad  time  before  1834  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  banes 
of  the  agricultural  labouring  interest  in  England.  Scotland  some- 
how had  remained  free  fi'om  that  influence — C(mld  Mr.  Loch  throw 
any  light  on  the  subject  ?  He  was  sure  that  they  must  all  feel 
most  grateful  for  the  immense  amount  of  trouble  Mr.  Loch  had 
taken  over  this  paper. 

Mi'S.  McCallum  said  that  both  in  Scot'and  and  in  the  United 
States  it  had  struck  her  very  forcibly,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
difficulties  and  disadvantages  of  the  poor  law,  there  is  at  any  rate 
a  definite  system  which  can  be  studied  and  criticised,  and  is  open 
to  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  even  to  legislation  in  a  way 
that  private  charity  cannot  be,  and  she  was  inclined  to  think  that 
charity  as  it  is  commonly  administered  is  more  dangerous  to 
character  than  the  poor  law,  however  we  may  deprecate  the 
need  for  either.  A  circular  published  by  the  Scotch  Board  of 
Supervision  some  time  ago,  gave  an  analysis  of  241  cases  which 
had  been  struck  off  the  out-door  relief  roll.  Of  these  only  3 
returned  to  the  house,  55  were  supported  by  relatives,  and  100 
became  self  supporting.  This  showed  there  was  room  for  improve- 
ment even  under  the  Scotch  law,  which  excludes  relief  to  the 
able-bodied. 

Mr.  G.  Udny  Yule  said  he  desired  to  ask  one  or  two  questions 
on  the  comparative  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Loch.  He  was  not 
quite  clear  what  the  comparative  pauperism  finally  arrived  at 
i-eally  meant.  Mr.  Loch  had  taken  the  actual  pauperism  of  a  small 
district,  and  altered  it  in  the  ratio  of  the  average  pauperism  during 
the  decade  in  the  whole  of  Scotland  to  the  average  pauperism 
during  the  decade  in  that  small  district.  For  what  purpose  was 
that  alteration  made  ?  It  presumably  was  for  adjusting  certain 
conditions  of  the  smaller  area  to  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
larger — but  what  conditions  ?  The  causes  which  affected  pauperism 
might  betaken  in  three  groups:  first,  the  actual  economic  con- 
ditions ;  secondly,  the  character  of  the  people  and  the  age  dis- 
tribution of  the  population;  and  thii-dly,  the  character  of  the 
administration.  If  the  crude  rate  of  pauperism  was  adjusted  for 
two  of  these  the  effect  of  the  remaining  one  might  be  shown.  He 
(Mr.  Yule)  thought  at  first  that  Mr.  Loch  meant  to  alter  the 
actual  economic  conditions,  so  that  the  "  comparative  pauperism" 
would  be  an  index  to  the  character  of  the  administration  and  of 
the  people,  but  he  was  not  clear  whether  that  was  so,  because  no 
actual  measure  of  poverty  was  used,  pauperism  ex  hypothesi 
depending  partly  on  the  other  two  factors,  namely,  the  character 
of  the  people  and  of  the  administration. 

To  pass  to  another  point,  it  might  be  as  well  to  mention  for 
those  who  did  not  know  the  country,  that  the  districts  used  were 
not  necessarily  homogeneous,  but  rough  groups  like  the  registration 
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divisions  of  England.  For  instance,  taking*  the  Northern  Highland 
groups :  in  that  you  had  almost  purely  Gaelic  speaking  districts 
in  Inverness  and  Ross  and  Cromarty,  but  in  north-east  Caithness 
the  people  were  not  Gaelic  at  all,  but  Norse  or  Northmen  of  some- 
what the  same  race  as  the  Shetlanders.  Then  again  in  Nairn, 
Banff,  r.nd  Elgin  there  was  some  Gaelic  spoken  in  the  back  of  the 
counties  away  from  the  sea,  but  on  the  borders  no  Gaelic  was  spoken 
at  all:  the  race  was  probably  mixed.  Highlander  generally 
seemed  to  mean  "  Gael "  to  an  Englishman,  but  this  was  not 
necessary. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook  said  it  was  a  o^veat  ^ratification  to  him  to 
find  that  the  labours  of  his  lamented  friend,  Dr.  Walter  Gregor, 
had  contributed  so  much  information  to  this  very  solid  contribu- 
tion to  the  statistics  of  Scotland.  The  main  lesson  of  the  paper 
was  that  it  was  the  character  of  the  people  which  detei-mined 
pauperism  more  than  anything  else.  In  a  poor  country  like 
Scotland,  pauperism  was  much  less  than  in  England  because  the 
character  of  the  people  was  more  thrifty  and  careful.  In  that 
direction  they  had  to  seek  the  solution  for  the  problems  of 
pauperism  which  were  now  pressing  upon  them. 

Major  P.  G.  Ceaigie  said  he  wished,  as  an  ofiicial  of  the  Society, 
to  express  most  distinctly  his  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  Loch  for  the 
extreme  care  and  immense  amount  of  trouble  and  time  he  must 
have  devoted  to  preparing  this  most  exhaustive  joaper.  As  had 
been  clearly  brought  out  in  the  discussion,  it  was  impossible  to 
make  comparisons  of  pauperism  wathout  taking  account  of  the 
character  of  the  people  themselves,  the  relative  density  of  the 
population,  and  even  the  comparative  development  of  industry  or 
agriculture  in  the  countries  concerned.  In  that  respect  he  might 
ask  Avhether  Mr.  Loch  had  thought  that  the  comparison  between 
the  aggregate  of  the  Scotch  figures  and  those  of  England,  might 
not  perhaps  be  made  still  more  effective  by  comparing  Scotland 
not  with  England  as  a  whole,  which  was  a  different  and  more 
composite  community,  but  w^ith  certain  sections  or  parts  of 
England  only,  or  by  a  still  more  close  analysis  :  by  comparing  say 
the  central  district  of  Scotland,  or  the  populous  district  including 
Glasgow  and  Lanark,  with  the  region  dominated  by  Manchester 
and  Lancashire,  or  other  industrial  centres,  at  different  dates,  as 
that  would  be  more  nearly  comparing  like  with  like.  Many 
discussions  on  pauperism  revealed  the  fact  that  averages  for  a 
whole  country  were  extremely  deceptive.  This  certainly  was  so 
in  Scotland  and  also  in  England.  He  had  felt  much  interest  in 
the  paper  of  that  afternoon,  as  he  had  had  occasion  in  eai'ly 
times  to  know  a  good  deal  about  the  Scottish  poor  law  and  had 
discussed  its  changes  of  administration  with  his  old  friend  and 
neighbour  in  Perthshire,  Mr.  William  Smythe,  the  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Supei'vision,  the  writer  of  the  repoi't  Mr.  Loch  had 
quoted.  They  had  to  thank  Mr.  Loch  for  bringing  forward 
a  matter  of  most  instructive  history-,  which  was  too  often 
foro^otten. 
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Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  in  reply,  said  that  it  was  difficult  to  select 
altogether  suitable  areas  for  statistical  purposes.  He  liad  desired 
in  the  first  instance  to  divide  Scotland  into  areas  which  woiild  be 
distinctive  from  the  racial  point  of  view,  and  thus  endeavour  to 
ascertain  whether  pauperism  was  connected  with  racial  charac- 
teristics. He  concluded,  however,  that  this  point  would  have  to  be 
dealt  with  separately,  if  indeed  such  an  investigation  could  be 
carried  out  satisfactorily.  In  a  measni'e,  the  statistics  of  counties 
would  .serve  this  purpose.  As  to  the  larger  divisions,  he  had 
adopted  those  used  by  ihe  Board  of  Supervision  in  Scotland, 
although  at  different  times  those  divisions  had  been  changed. 

With  regard  to  the  comparison  between  Scotland  and  England 
and  Wales,  it  was  true  that  the  border  counties  of  Scotland  could 
be  more  satisfactorily  compared  with  Northumberland,  Cumber- 
land, and  Durham,  for  instance,  than  could  the  whole  of  Scotland, 
with  the  whole  of  England.  The  comparison  of  the  border 
counties  in  Scotland  with  those  in  England  had  been  made  in  one 
of  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Supervision. 

Mr.  Yule  had  raised  an  important  point.  He  had  been  led  to 
adopt  the  comparative  system  which  he  had  used,  because  he 
thought  that  by  it  he  would  obtain  a  more  certain  and  stable  com- 
parison of  the  counties  with  special  reference  to  such  points  as  age, 
distribution,  and  the  characteristics  and  shift  of  the  population. 

He  was  not  sure  whether  his  attempt  was  succes.sful,  but  he 
hoped  that  what  he  had  done  would  lead  to  a  further  investigation 
of  this  question.  The  recorded  pauperism,  averaged  by  decades, 
he  had  entered,  and  whether  or  not  the  methods  of  comparative 
pauperism  which  he  had  adopted  were  considered  satisfactory,  the 
recorded  pauperism  for  the  decade  would  remain  a  very  good  test 
of  the  condition  of  the  country,  division,  or  county. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Mackay's  question,  the  lodging  of  farm 
labourers  at  the  farms,  it  had  been  alleged,  increased  pauperism, 
but  he  had  not  found  it  possible  to  work  this  point  out  in  detail. 
With  regai'd  to  another  question  raised  by  Mr.  Mackay,  Mr.  Loch 
stated  that  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  mentioned  the  il. 
notes,  which  did  so  much  to  promote  economic  well-being  in 
Scotland.  The  question  of  what  had  been  gained  or  lost  by  the 
introduction  of  assessments  had  interested  him.  The  phrase 
"  voluntary  taxation  "  had  been  used  a  good  deal  of  late,  and  he 
was  interested  to  find  how  the  voluntary  system  had  been  set  aside 
by  the  accumulation  of  causes  mentioned  in  his  paper. 

It  had  been  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  conduct  the  inquiries 
connected  with  his  paper.  He  only  wished  time  had  allowed  him 
to  bring  out  some  of  his  conclusions  more  clearly. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Feancis  Shaep  Powell,  Bart.,  M.P.)  said 
it  was  his  duty  to  tender  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  reader  of  the 
paper,  and  it  was  never  more  due  than  it  was  to  Mr.  Loch  on  the 
present  occasion.  He  confessed  that  he  read  it  with  a  sense  of 
awe.  He  had  had  experience  during  a  great  many  years  of  the 
English  poor  law,  but  he  found  that  across  the  Border  the  curtain 
was   raised    on    new    conditions,    new    history,    new    facts,    new 
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problems,  and  new  difficulties.  The  past  bistorj  of  every  country- 
was  tbe  only  guide  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  present, 
and  certainly  they  could  not  thoroughly  understand  and  appreciate 
tlie  conditions  of  the  Scotch  poor  law,  except  in  the  light  of  such 
history  as  Mr.  Loch  had  given  them.  The  conditions  were 
different,  but  he  confessed  he  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  that 
tbe  result  was  almost  the  same,  because  in  1891  the  ratio  of 
paupers  to  population  in  Scotland  was  22  per  1,000,  and.  in 
England  and  Wales  26,  a  difference  of  only  4  in  the  1,000.  Even 
some  season  of  great  distress,  or  a  labour  convulsion  in  the  nature 
of  a  strike,  would  produce  a  greater  difference  than  that  which 
existed  between  England  and  Scotland.  Tt  was  also  worthy  of 
note  that  the  ancient  history  of  both  countries  should  in  one  sense 
be  the  same.  In  this  country,  before  Henry  VIII  adopted  certain 
views  and  gave  practical  effect  to  them  respecting  monasteries,  the 
relief  of  the  poor  was  largely  ecclesiastical.  In  Scotland,  a.lso,  the 
system  appeared  to  have  been  greatly  ecclesiastical.  What 
Henry  YIII  accom]ilished  in  his  day,  the  great  disruption  of  the 
Churcb  in  Scotland  effected  in  the  nineteenth  century.  There 
■was  the  same  difficulty  in  out-door  relief  in  Scotland  that  there 
■v\'as  in  England.  He  somewhat  regretted  that  they  had  not 
in  England  a  distinction  between  enrolled  poor  and  casual 
poor,  but  his  experience  as  a  poor  law  guardian  was  that  the 
casual  poor  were  very  apt  to  become  the  eni^oUed.  poor.  It  was  a 
miserable  gravitation  dowuAvards,  and  he  confessed  that  his 
experience  was  not  encouraging  in  that  regard.  He  believed  in 
the  enervating  effect  of  all  poor  law  i^elief,  and  felt  sure  that  all 
administrations,  both  north  and.  south  of  the  Tweed,  would  do 
well  to  reduce  out-door  relief  to  the  lowest  possible  limit.  Ho 
regretted  Mr.  Loch  had  not  been  able  to  treat  the  question  of 
vagrancy,  which  he  believed  to  be  an  almost  insoluble  problem. 
The  poor  were  always  with  us.  The  vagrant  was  always  going, 
but  unhappily  he  was  always  coming  back,  and  in  the  circulation 
of  that  melancholy  tribe  they  had  the  ultimate  difficulty  which  no 
experience  could  solve  and  no  skill  could  remove.  He  might 
congratulate  all  those  who  laboured  in  poor  law  administration 
on  the  beneficial  effect  of  recent  legislation.  There  were  great 
expressions  of  fear  wlien  there  was  a  change  in  the  law  of  Local 
Government  both  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  but  they  found, 
notwithstanding  the  change  of  system,  that  poor  law  relief 
remained  very  much  as  it  was  before  the  change  took  place.  It 
was  perfectly  marvellous  that  so  little  alteration  should  have  been 
made,  and  he  thought  the  highest  credit  was  due  to  those  who 
administered  the  law.  They  had  been  able  to  follow  a  prudent 
policy  in  their  administration.  There  were,  and  always  must  be, 
diversities  of  circumstances  and  conditions,  but  there  was  one  fact 
which  embodied  all  these  differences  and  diversities,  namely,  that 
the  task  of  poor  law  relief  must  always  be  a  difficult  task,  calling 
forth,  if  success  were  to  be  adequately  attained,  the  best  qualities 
of  administration,  which  was  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
Scotch  and  Enalish  races. 
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I.— The  night  Hon.  W.  E.  Glathtone. 

The  death  of  Isir.  Gladstone  on  the  i9th  May,  1898,  naturally 
brin^.^  to  mind  the  close  connection  which  for  many  years  existed 
between  the  great  statesman  and  this  Society.  That  connection 
takes  us  back  to  the  very  earliest  days.  It  was  on  the  lOth  May,  1834, 
that  Mr.  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  M.P.,  of  the  "  Albany,"  was 
proposed  for  Fellov.'ship,  and  his  election  took  place  on  the  30th 
of  the  same  month,  in  company  with  that  of  some  thirty-seven  other 
gentlemen,  amongst  whom  may  be  noted  such  names  as  those  of 
Mr.  James  Heywood,  whose  loss  the  Society  deplored  but  last  year, 
Lord  Clive  (afterwards  Lord  Powis),  Hei man  Merivale,  and  Mr.  R. 
Bethell,  M.P.,  who  afterwards  became  Lord  Westbury.  The  next 
name  in  the  candidates'  book  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  is  that  of  his  wife's 
relative,  Sir  Stephen  Glynne.  These  thirty-eight  names  con- 
stituted  the  fir.st  election  to  the  Society.  It  is  interesting,  too,  to  note 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  proposed  by  Henry  Hallam  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  William  Burge,  who  was  an  active  member  of  the  Council, 
lu  185-2  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  first  joined  the  Council,  where  he 
remained  till  1860,  with  the  exception  of  one  session.  After  a  few 
years'  rest  he  was  re-elected  in  18t>6-G7.  The  following  year  he 
succeeded  Lord  Houghton  in  the  Presidential  Chair.  Here  he 
remained  during  a  period  of  two  years,  though  he  did  not  deliver 
a  Presidental  Address,  for  at  that  time  the  practice  of  opening 
each  session  in  that  manner  was  not  adhered  to.  In  18/ 2  Mr. 
Gladstone  finally  went  off  the  Council,  and  in  1870  his  connection 
with  the  Society  was  severed  by  his  resignation.  That  he  still 
took  an  interest  in  its  work  is  evidenced  by  a  letter  which  he 
addressed  to  Dr.  (now  Sir  Robert)  Giffen  during  the  presidency  of 
the  latter.  As  may  be  remembered,  Mr.  Heniy  George's  book, 
"  Progress  and  Poverty,"  had  ci^eated  widespread  interest,  and 
Dr.  Clffen's  Presidential  Address  on  the  "  Progress  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes  for  the  last  Half  Century  "  expo.sed  its  fallacies  and 
corrected  its  errors,  though  it  was  not  directly  aimed  at  refuting 
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them.  On  the  28th  December,  1883,  Mr.  Gladstone,  writing  from 
Hawarden,  expressed  the  pleasure  with  which  he  had  read  the 
address,  and  his  belief  that  "  in  form  and  substance  it  was 
probably  the  best  answer  to  Mr.  George." 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society,  and  we  need  not  in  this  place  dwell  on  his  career  or  his 
attainments;  that  has  been  fully  done  elsewhere.  His  fame  will 
endure  more  as  one  of  our  ablest  financiers  than  as  a  great 
statistician.  But  we  can  hardly  fail  to  lemember  that  accurate 
and  exhaustive  statistics  must  be  the  ultimate  foundation  of  every 
enduring  system  of  finance. 


II. — Mr.  John  Toione  Dansoii. 

The  death  of  this  gentleman,  at  the  ripe  age  of  81  years, 
recalls  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  devoted 
students  of  statistics  at  a  date  about  fifty  years  gone  by.  The 
saying,  "there  were  giants  in  those  days,"  might  well  be  applied 
to  him. 

When  a  student  at  the  Middle  Temple,  he  was  chiefly  employed 
as  a  journalist,  and  was  one  of  the  editorial  stafl^  selected  by  the 
late  Charles  Dickens  in  the  autumn  of  1845  for  conducting  the 
Daily  News.  Of  the  three  leading  articles  in  its  first  number, 
Mr.  Danson  wrote  two.  On  the  financial  failure  of  that  paper 
its  management  passed  to  Mr.  Dilke,  the  then  proprietor  of  the 
Athenceum,  and  Mr.  Danson  transferred  his  services  to  the  Glohe, 
at  that  time  and  for  some  years  afterwards  the  organ  of  the  Whig 
pai'tj'.  In  days  when  the  governing  classes  were  feeling  their 
way  towards  the  adoption  of  free  trade,  a  firm  and  clear  yet  candid 
and  considerate  discussion  of  the  numerous  practical  difficulties 
attending  this  great  change  of  policy  was  essential  to  its  political 
success.  Mr.  Danson  wrote  for  about  five  years  all  the  leaders  of 
the  Globe  touching  financial  and  commercial  topics,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  largely  aided  in  giving  to  the  policy  of  the  party  a 
continuous  and  consistent  aspect. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Danson  became  private  seci'etary  to 
Mr.  (afterw^ards  Sir)  Benjamin  Hawes,  a  leading  politician  of 
the  day.  Recent  events  lend  additional  interest  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Danson  was  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  another  prominent  politician,  who  regarded  our 
colonies  as  something  to  be  cnt  adrift  as  soon  as  practicable ;  in 
fact,  as  being  burdensome,  and  involving  serious  responsibilities, 
ignoring  the  invaluable  chances  of  employment  they  aSbrd,  without 
which  our  teeming  population  would  fare  but  ill. 

In  1848  his  personal  intimacy  with  Mr.  Tooke,  the  author 
of  the  History  of  Prices,  led  to  a  continuance  of  that  work. 
Mr.  Danson  contributed  all  the  figures  contained  in  vol.  iv,  and 
a  very  considerable  poi'tion  of  those  in  vols,  v  and  vi,  in  the 
authoi-ship  of  which  section  of  the  work  Mr.  Wewmarch  had  the 
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chief  share.  At  the  time  of  his  death  ]\Ir.  Danson  was  engaged 
in  continuing  the  history  of  commercial  prices  down  to  the  present 
time,  and  it"  is  hoped  that  this  work,  covering  a  most  important 
commercial  period,  may  ere  long  be  completed  and  issued. 

As  an  active  member  of  the  Statistical  Society,  and  an  original 
thinker,  he  contributed  various  papers  to  its  Transactions,  amongst 
which  one  or  more  were  on  the  sabject  of  the  "  Growth  of  the 
Human  Body." 

In  1853  failing  health  compelled  him  to  adopt  a  country  life, 
and  he  began  farming  somewhat  largely  at  Barnston,  in  Cheshire. 
Here,  as  usual,  his  indefatigable  labours  procured  success,  and  he 
became  a  prominent  member  of  the  local  agricultural  society. 
Regaining  his  strength,  and  having  his  hands  comparatively  free, 
he  commenced  practice  at  the  Liverpool  bar ;  and  a  contest  arising 
as  to  the  Exchange  Buildings  there,  he  framed  and  conducted  the 
case  of  the  opponents  of  the  old  company,  and  obtained  the  Act 
under  which  the  present  company  was  formed. 

In  1860  he  projected  and  eventually  founded  the  Thames  and 
!Metsey  Marine  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  the  first  marine 
insurance  company  started  out  of  London.  After  taking  a  leading 
pare  in  its  management,  first  as  secretary  and  afterwards  as  under- 
writer, during  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years,  he  retired  from 
all  business  to  his  late  residence  at  Grasmere. 

Besides  the  papers  he  contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Stanstical  Society,  he  wrote  some  for  the  Historic  Society  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  a  series  of  valuable  pamphlets  upon 
British  and  foreign  underwriting.  He  also  produced  one  or  two 
works  on  economical  questions,  advocating  always  thrift,  self-help, 
and  industry.  His  latest  published  works  are  Our  Next  War,  con- 
taining a  luminous  sketch  of  the  course  of  underwriting  premiums 
in  the  eventful  years  1805-15,  and  Our  Commerce  In  War  and  lioic  to 
Protect  if,  showing  a  remarkable  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
which  should  actuate  public  policy  in  relation  to  the  capture  of 
private  property  at  sea  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Danson  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1847,  and  was,  early  in 
the  fifties,  appointed  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Land 
Titles. 

Mr.  Danson's  work  on  political  economy  was  the  outcome  of  a 
series  of  lectures  delivered  by  him  at  the  Liverpool  Institute  in 
the  session  1875-76.  These  were  printed  and  published  in  a  book 
form,  and  in  due  course  became  quite  out  of  print.  In  1886 
however  the  work  was  entirely  re-cast  and  published  by  the 
Clarendon  Press,  under  the  title  of  The  Wealth  of  Households, 
which  had  a  considerable  sale,  and  is  often  referred  to  by 
economists.  Thomas  A.  Welton. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  his  principal  writings: — 

1.  Lands.     General  map  for  England  and  Wales, 
la.  Accounts  of  the  Bank  of  England,  1847. 

2.  A  contribution,  &c.     Prices  cf  Food,  1818. 

3.  Colonies.     Speech  of  Sir  W.  Moloswortli,  18^8- 

4.  Observation  thereon.     J.  T.  D.,  1818. 
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5.  Commercuil  Statistics  of  our  Colonies,  1S27-1G. 

6.  Our  Commerce  with  Russia,  185 1. 

7.  To  Members  of  Lancashire  and  Cliesliire  Historic  Society,  1855. 

8.  On  Farming  agreements,  1855. 

9.  Wirral  Agricultural  Society.     The  Cental,  1856. 

10.  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Historic  Society.    Opening  Address,  Nov.,  1856. 

11.  „  Concluding  „  1857. 

12.  Liverpool  and  Manchester.     Ages  of  Population,  1857. 

13.  Liverpool  Kxcliange  Buildings.     Report,  1858. 

13«.  Bye-Laws  of  Liverpool  Exchange  Buildings  Company,  1859. 

14.  Foreign  dehtors,  1858. 

15.  To  Directors  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  1858. 

15a!.  Population  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  1858.     Parts  1  and  2.* 

16.  „  1859.     Part  3. 

17.  Social  Science  Association.     Livcrp-^ol  addrcs?,  1859. 
17a.  Population  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.     Part  4  and  last.' 

18.  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce.     The  Cental,  1859. 

19.  Statistical  inquiry,  1859. 

20.  Country  Dwellings  for  Town  Labourers,  1859. 

21.  Transfer  of  Goods  on  Sale,  1860. 

22.  Chambers  of  Connuerce  and  the  Government,  18b0. 

23.  American  Civil  War,  1861. 

24.  The  common  truths  of  Political  Economy,  1861. 

25.  Deposits  the  basis  of  Banking,  1862. 

26.  The  Growtli  of  the  Human  Body,  1862. 

27.  Liverpocl  Institute.     Rev.  Joshua  Jones,  1862. 

28.  „  Speed  1,  October,  1862. 

29.  ,,  Address,  February,  1&63. 

30.  The  Uses  of  Discussion.     December,  1863. 

31.  Liverpool  Institute.     Speech,  October,  1863. 

32.  Landowner  and  the  State,  1864. 

33.  Foreign  Debtors  in  England,  1869. 

34.  Bank  v.  Cash-Box,  1875. 

34a.  Growtli    of   Human   Body,    1881    (Journal  of  the   Statistical   Society, 
vol.  xliv,  p.  660,  1881). 

35.  Report  of  Council  of  Queen's  College,  1881. 

36.  Reasons  for  establishing  a  Marine  Insurance  Company  in  Liverpool,  1859. 

37.  Marine  Re-insurance,  1863. 

39.  The  New  Marine  Insurance  Comjianies,  18G6. 

40.  Jettison  and  General  Average,  1869. 

41.  Liability  of  Sl]ij)master  wb.cn  Pilot  is  on  Board  ("Spindrift"). 

42.  The  Pilotage  of  Liverpool,  1871. 

43.  The  Eastern  Trade  Bill  of  Lading,  1872. 

44.  About  Lloyd's,  1872. 

45.  Tlie  proposed  Legislation  touching  ^Maritime  Contracts,  1876. 

Also  Reports  on  Underwriting  in  England  and  Abroad,  annually  from 
1872  to  1884. 


III. — On  Census  Matters  discussed  at  the  St.  Fetershurg  Meeting 
of  the  International  Statidical  Institute,  1897.  By  J.  A. 
Baines,  C.S.T. 

Major  Craigie  requested  me  to  supplement  lils  paper  on  the 
work  of  tliis  Congress  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subjects  con- 

'  These  were  the  joint  work  of  J.  T.  Danson  and  T.  A.  Welton. 
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nected  with  a  census,  which  came  up  for  discussion  on  that 
occasion.  I  have  reserved,  however,  what  I  have  to  say  for  a 
Note  in  the  Journal,  in  preference  to  diverting  the  short  time 
available  at  the  ordinary  meeting  from  the  consideration  of  the 
many  move  popular  topics  noted  in  the  paper  to  what  is,  after  all, 
of  technical,  rather  than  of  general  intei'est. 

The  Congi'ess  had  before  it  in  more  or  less  prominence  four 
subjects  connected  with  a  general  enumeration.  As  to  the  first 
of  these,  the  proposal  for  a  simultaneous  census  of  the  civilised 
world,  I  have  little  to  add  to  the  opinion  of  the  special  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Society  to  consider  the  matter,  Avhich  has 
already  been  submitted  and  published.  The  rate  of  increase  or 
development  of  population  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  relation 
to  previous  rates  in  the  same  country,  but,  as  it  is  affected  by 
influences  peculiar  to  that  country,  the  necessity  for  maintaining 
equi-distant  intervals  of  enumeration  is  paramount  to  the  desira- 
bility of  being  able  to  institute  exact  comparison  between  the  rate 
in  other  areas,  where  possibly  the  influences  have  been  widely 
different.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  view  taken  by  most  of  the 
larger  States  represented  on  the  roll  of  the  Institute,  and  as, 
according  to  the  replies  reported  by  Major  Craigie,  nearly  80  per 
cent,  of  the  population  represented  does  not  accept  the  proposed 
alteration  of  their  date  of  census,  the  scheme  may  be  considered 
to  be  at  least  in  abeyance,  if  not  altogether  abandoned. 

We  have,  secondly,  a  suggestion  that  a  normal,  or  standard 
distribution  of  the  population  by  age  should  be  adopted,  in  accord- 
ance with  Avhich  the  variations  of  birth-  and  death-rates  in  each 
country  should  bo  measured,  and  deviations,  I  presume,  explained 
as  abnormal  features.  It  appears  that  this  project,  too,  came 
to  a  somewhat  untimely  end.  I  do  not  know  how  far  mv  colleague 
Mr.  Noel  Humphreys  is  disposed  to  accept  the  distribution  of  age 
in  Sweden  as  normal,  whether  it  is  revised  decennially  or  not,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  object  in  view^  can  be  attained  by  less 
hypothetical  means,  or  even  by  the  rough  and  ready  mode  of 
taking  a  mean  of  the  distribution  in  countries  larger  and  with  more 
varied  development  than  Sweden. 

The  third  proposition,  referring  to  the  need  of  uniformity  in 
the  contents  and  method  of  compilation  of  tables  of  international 
importance,  is  one  Avhich  has  already  received  some  attention  at 
our  hands,  and  is  sure  to  meet  with  close  and  sympathetic  con- 
sideration in  any  new  development  it  may  assume.  It  appears 
from  ]*iIajor  Craigie's  paper  that  the  voluminous  conclusions  put 
forward  by  our  optimistic  colleague  Dr.  Korosl  w-ere  adopted. 
I  trust  however  that  this  course  is  merely  a  counsel  of  perfection, 
because  when  we  have  strained  at  the  gnat  of  a  simultaneous 
enumeration,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  swallow  the  camel  of  the 
sixteen  tables  of  Dr.  Kdrosi's  scheme.  There  are  fourteen  subjects 
on  which  international  comparison  is  contemplated,  but  of  these 
the  special  Committee  selected  only  five,  as  we  considered  the  rest 
to  be  either  of  national  rather  than  international  value,  or  of  a 
description  which  was  too  complex,  or  which  involved  the  probability 
of  too  great  prejudice  or  inaccuracy  to  make  it  worth  while  to  trust 
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to  tlic  rougli  and  ready  methods  of  a  sj-nchronous  census  for  their 
collection.  In  the  first  category  I  should  place  religious  denomin- 
ations, though  some  would  include  it  in  both.  Nationality  again, 
whether  ethnographic  or  political,  is  of  local  interest  only.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  degree  of  instruction,  which,  moreover, 
like  denomination,  is  not  likely  to  be  returned  in  accordance  with 
the  intention  of  the  framer  of  the  schedule  and  the  rules  under  it. 
We  differ,  again,  as  to  the  treatment  of  divorced  persons.  Dr. 
Korosi  and  other  continental  statists  would  have  this  class  dis- 
criminated in  the  return,  but  the  special  Committee,  two  members 
of  which  had  but  recently  recovered  from  the  slings  and  ari'ows  of 
the  outrageous  householder,  was  confident  that  such  discrimination 
was  misleading,  since  the  return  would  be  gi'ievously  incomplete, 
owing  to  the  ruis-statements  of  the  people  in  question,  whichever 
the  sex.  I  must  avow,  however,  that  the  expedient  recommended 
by  us,  of  including  the  divorced  under  the  head  of  widowed,  is  not 
free  from  the  same  objection,  my  own  experience  being  that,  what- 
ever the  sentiments  of  the  ex-husband,  there  is  a  marked  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  woman  with  a  past  to  formally  recognise  the 
event  which  brought  that  past  into  public  notice;  she  holds, 
accordingly,  that  once  a  wife  always  a  Avife,  so  long  as  her  Benedict 
is  above  gi-ound,  and  she  returns  herself  as  such.  Nevertheless,  the 
plan  of  thus  merging  as  far  as  possible  the  divorced  with  the 
widowed  seems  less  likely  to  lead  to  statistical  error  than  the 
endeavour  to  get  people  to  admit  their  marriage  to  have  been  a 
failure.  It  has  the  further  advantage,  too,  of  being  of  greater 
economical  significance.  To  at  least  one  distinguished  member  of 
the  council  my  suggestion  on  this  question,  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  social  economy  the  widowed  nnd  divorced  stood  on  one  plane, 
afforded,  I  remember,  considerable  amusement  at  the  time,  in  spite 
of  which  I  still  maintain  that  in  estimating  the  distribution  of  the 
productive  section  of  the  population,  the  divorced  take  rank  with 
the  widowed,  both  being  in  the  marriage  market  as  secondhand 
goods,  under  some  slight  depreciation,  according  to  the  immortal 
Weller  the  elder,  from  j^revious  experience;  but  then  he  speaks 
only  of  one  sex,  and  ignoi'cs  divorce. 

The  detail  in  wdiich  the  distribution  by  age  should  be  given  is 
a  question  which  enters  into  the  determination  of  the  form  of  the 
return  of  civil  condition  as  well  as  that  in  which  the  sex  only  is 
combined  with  the  age.  In  western  Europe  it  is  sufficient  to 
start  the  return  at  15  years  old,  since  all  are  unmarried  below 
that  age.  As  we  go  eastwards,  however,  the  limit  must  be 
lowered,  in  accordance  with  the  orientalisation  of  the  customs  of 
the  people.  In  the  south-east  of  Europe  married  girls  of  from 
12  to  14  are  by  no  means  rare,  and  if  the  international  comparison 
is  intended  to  include  India,  the  table  must  start  from  birth,  since 
the  betrothal,  which  is  there  returned  as  marriage,  takes  place 
among  certain  communities  at  the  eai'liest  ag-e.  In  a  well  known 
agricultural  caste  of  the  west  of  India,  more  than  half  the  boys 
and  86  per  cent,  of  the  girls  under  10  were  returned  as  married, 
whilst  in  the  next  quinquennial  period  the  proportion  rises  to 
82  in  the  one  case  and  97  per  cent,  in  the  other.     But  outside 
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these  special  cases,  the  general  proportion  of  the  married  amongst 
boys  and  girls  under  15  in  India  is  6  per  cent,  in  the  former,  and 
\']\  per  cent,  in  the  latter.  In  Bulgaria  and  among  some  of  the 
Russian  tribes,  no  doubt,  there  is  the  same  tendency  to  forestall 
the  misfortune  which  the  fervid  East  assumes  to  be  inevitable 
when,  as  it  expresses  it,  fresh  butter  is  put  out  in  the  sun !  As 
for  the  subdivision  of  the  higher  ages,  the  special  committee 
expressed  no  opinion,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  quinquennial  periods 
above  45  are  superfluous,  the  information  required  being  obtain- 
able equally  well  from  decennial,  with  a  more  than  proportionate 
saving  of  time  and  expense  in  tabulation. 

In  regard  to  the  age-distribution  in  general,  the  special  Com- 
mittee decided  in  favour  of  annual  periods  for  the  first  quin- 
quennium and  merely  five  yearly  groups  afterwards.  The 
scheme  of  Dr.  Korosi  provides  for  the  continuation  of  annual 
periods  to  the  end  of  life.  At  one  time,  I  admit,  this  plan 
appeared  to  me  to  have  its  merits,  but  subsequent  experience 
brings  me  to  the  conclusion  that  Avhilst  desirable,  and  indeed 
necessary,  for  a  representative  selection  of  the  population  at  large, 
it  is  of  no  practical  use  in  the  case  of  the  whole  aggi^egate.  I 
consider  it  to  be  a  good  test  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  general  return 
of  ages  by  an  illiterate  community,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  two 
retmms  from  some  of  the  southern  States  in  America,  where  the 
white  and  tlie  negro  population  is  given  by  annual  periods  side  by 
side.  In  India  I  proceeded  on  the  plan  mentioned  above,  of 
tabulating  a  certain  number  of  schedules  in  each  province  by 
annual  periods,  the  results  throughout  the  table  of  100,000  of  each 
sex  beino'  much  as  shown  below  :  — 


Males. 


Years. 
9... 

10 

11 

19.... 

20 

21,.. 
34.... 
35... 
36.... 


i.?S7 
3.567 
1,112 
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4,014 
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3'977 
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49... 
50.. 
51... 
69., 
70.. 
71... 
99.. 
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It  is  obvious,  accordingly,  that  for  an  illiterate  population  such 
detail  is  useless,  and  even  in  western  Europe  those  who  have  to 
make  actuarial  use  of  age-tables  are  not  likely  to  trust  to  the  raw 
material,  but  will  always  smoothen  out  the  curve  by  redistribution 
and  interpolation.  The  proposal  of  the  Committee  of  this  Society, 
therefore,  seems  to  commend  itself  for  practical  utility.  In  con- 
nection with  this  distribution,  too,  a  question  arises  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  limit  should  be  placed  towards  the  end  of  the  sei^ies.  In 
this  country  95,  and  in  India,  60  years  seem  to  fulfil  all  the  needs 
of  the  case.  I  have  noticed  that  centenarians  invariably  tend  to 
abound  more  in  an  illiterate  than  in  an  educated  community,  where 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  considered  they  had  no  place  at  all.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  note  in  a  morning  paper  of  the  very  date  on  which  I  wi-ite 
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these  lines,  a  recommendation  of  certain  precepts,  by  the  practice 
of  which  every  one  of  us  is  said  to  be  enabled  to  achieve  his 
century.  As,  however,  these  precepts  range  from  the  com- 
paratively easy  injunction  to  sleep  on  one's  right  side,  to  the  more 
difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  tasks  of  avoiding  worry  and  of  keep- 
ing one's  temper,  the  observance  of  the  code  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
so  general  as  to  raise  materially  the  average  expectation  of  life 
amongst  the  community  at  large.  In  this  country,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  29  millions,  the  number  of  centenarians  in  1891  is  returned 
at  146,  of  whom  104  Avere  women.  At  the  preceding  enumeration 
the  corresponding  return  for  26  millions  was  141,  of  whom  "  the 
sex  "  furnished  but  97.  In  Bulgaria,  on  the  other  hand,  a  popula- 
tion of  3 "3  millions  furnished  no  less  than  3,372  persons  who 
returned  themselves  at  the  census  as  having  attained  100  years 
and  over,  and  here  the  men  put  in  their  claim  to  1,531  cases. 
In  Greece,  again,  out  of  less  than  i|  millions,  278  centenarians  ai-e 
shown  in  the  record,  the  women  being  again  a  trifle  in  excess. 

Chile,  again,  to  cross  the  Atlantic  for  another  example  of  such 
levity  of  record,  showed  numerous  centenarians  in  a  comparatively 
small  population,  and  officially  boasts  in  the  report  of  the  possession 
of  "  perhaps  the  oldest  man  in  the  w'orld,"  whose  name  and 
address  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  inquirer.  This  is  indeed 
what  the  immortal  Mulvaney  stigmatises  as  "  trumpeting  vain- 
glorious." As  our  Registrar-General  puts  it  in  his  report,  "  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  age  of  many  of  these  reputed  cen- 
tenarians w^ould  stand  the  test  of  rigid  investigation."  The 
possibility  of  the  extension  of  life  to  more  than  100  years, 
even  for  people  who  have  weathered  their  troubles  and  sleep  on 
hoth  sides  has  of  late  years  been  placed  beyond  reasonable  dispute, 
but  the  paucity  of  true  instances  of  such  longevity  makes  it  open 
to  doubt  whether  the  census  returns  should  be  tabulated  in  a  way 
to  confuse  such  cases  with  the  far  greater  number  of  the  eri-oneous 
claims  based  on  pure  ignorance  and  its  accompanying  tendency  to 
exaggeration. 

Nationality,  again,  seems  a  factor  of  which  a  census  can  take 
but  imperfect  cognisance ;  birthplace,  indeed,  is  a  definite  fact  of 
which  the  return,  provided  the  instructions  be  simple,  is  obtain- 
able with  comparative  ease  and  accuracy.  When,  however,  the 
political  element  is  introduced,  as  in  the  question  of  allegiance 
and  naturalisation,  I  doubt  if  the  census  return  will  prove  adequate 
as  a  basis  for  State  action,  since  it  seems  to  me  to  have  but  a 
very  sandy  foundation.  There  are  departmental  records  available 
which,  though  perhaps  incomplete  for  the  actual  moment,  probably 
give,  for  a  fairly  long  series  of  yeai's,  a  sufficiently  accurate  view 
of  the  general  position  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  aliens 
incorporated  into  the  population. 

There  remains  the  thorny  question  of  the  international  com- 
parison of  the  statistics  of  occupation  or  means  of  livelihood,  on 
which  much  writing  has  of  late  been  expended.  To  this  I  have 
contributed  already,  so  that  I  will  add  nothing  in  connection  with 
it  on  this  occasion.  The  iitmost  that  seems  to  me  practicable  is 
the  comparison  of  very  wide  and  comprehensive  groups,  without 
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any  attempt  to  obtain  comparable  results  in  detail.  A  more 
important  object  is  the  reaching  of  some  definite  understanding  as 
to  the  scope  of  the  returns,  -which  is  a  question  as  open  now  as 
tTventy  years  ago.  Each  country  naturally  objects  to  abandon  its 
own  system  and  thus  lose  touch  of  its  former  work.  The  accurate 
subdivision  of  those  who  live  by  each  occupation  is  the  end  which 
the  personal  equation  of  the  enumerator  and  enumerated  alike 
seems  destined  to  frustrate. 

On  one  of  the  points  involved  in  the  international  seines  of 
returns  I  am  inclined  to  go  further  than  the  propounders  thereof, 
namely,  iu  the  distinction  between  town  and  rural  conditions  in 
each  of  the  five  main  subjects.  The  difficulty  lies  in  defining 
urban  areas,  since  the  population  test  must  vary  in  regard 
to  its  lower  limit  with  the  conditions  of  each  country.  It  is 
worth  consideration,  however,  whether  a  limit  should  not  be  fixed 
for  international  purposes  so  liigh  that  it  will  be  assumed  with 
justice  to  connote  distinctively  urban  conditions  throughout  the 
civilised  world.  I  suppose  that  the  minimum  of  ioo,ooo  certainly, 
or  75.000  probably,  might  be  accepted,  as  in  most,  if  not  all, 
places  of  this  population  urban  conditions  begin  to  prevail. 

The  Russian  Census. 

From  international  comparisons  I  pass  to  the  more  concrete 
subject  of  the  rnagnificent  enterprise  undertaken  under  the 
supervision  of  our  distinguished  colleague  Dr.  Troinitski, 
the  enumeration  of  Russia,  which  ho  has  recently  bi'ought 
to  a  conclusion  with  a  success  which  commands  our  most 
hearty  congratulations.  In  these  perhaps  I  can  join  with  even 
better  reason  than  those  who  have  experienced  the  toils  and  pit- 
falls of  a  European  or  American  enumeration  only,  and  have 
never  been  face  to  face  with  the  many  strange  problems  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  in  the  census  of  a  vast,  scattered,  varied, 
and  illiterate  population  like  that  of  a  great  part  of  the  Russian 
empire.  The  descriptive  summary  furnished  to  the  Congress  by 
Dr.  Troinitski  causes  to  vibrate  in  my  memory  many  fibres 
infandi  doloris,  and  furnish  additional  evidence,  if  any  were 
needed  after  that  of  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace,  of  the  extra- 
ordinary similarity  between  the  Russian  and  the  Indian  stage  of 
rural  civilisation.  In  going  through  Wallace's  book  I  was  often 
almost  persuaded  to  think  he  was  writing  of  the  Indian  village 
and  the  conditions  with  which  it  was  then  ray  function  to 
grapple.  So  too  in  skimming  Dr.  Troinitski's  abstract,  I  can 
enjoy,  from  the  sheltered  rock  of  official  retirement,  the  interest- 
ing spectacle  of  a  colleague  still  wrestling  with  the  census  tumult 
with  which  it  was  formerly  my  lot  to  straggle.  In  Russia,  as  in 
India,  we  find  tracts  so  wild,  thinly  peopled,  or  difficult  of  access 
and  traverse,  that  the  system  of  enumeration  in  force  in  the  more 
civilised  regions  had  to  be  simplified,  and  the  rigour  of  procedure 
relaxed.  Religious  prejudices,  again,  had  to  be  calmed,  and  the 
preliminary  return  seems  to  indicate  that  the  further  east  we  go 
the  greater  the  probability  that  the  correct  number  of  women  will 
not  be  returned,  a  working  hypothesis  confirmed  by  experience  in 
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Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  India.  Then,  too,  whilst  in  the  rural  tracts 
of  India  more  than  95  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  totally 
illiterate,  in  Russia  the  figure  is  90.  It  follows  that  the  schedules 
had  to  be  filled  up  in  both  cases  by  special  enumerators.  In  order 
to  facilitate  operations  conducted  upon  this  system,  Russia 
adopted  the  same  method  as  we  introduced  into  the  Indian  census 
in  1881,  of  a  preliminary  record  of  each  household  from  three 
Aveeks  to  six  days  before  the  actual  enumeration.  The  latter 
operation  was  thus  reduced  to  the  completion  of  the  record  by 
brill giug  it  up  to  date.  The  practice  also  has  the  advantage  of 
allowing  a  considerable  test  and  correction  of  the  work  done  by 
the  special  staff  of  enumerators.  In  regard  to  the  provision  of 
the  latter,  India  seems  to  be  more  fortunately  situated  than  its 
Hyperborean  neighbour.  The  system  of  village  administration  in 
the  former  furnished  the  nucleus  of  a  fairly  well  trained  staff 
knowing  the  locality  and  accu.stomed  to  simple  accounts.  In  the 
towns,  too,  the  services  of  corresponding  subordinate  officials  of 
the  Government  or  the  municipality  were  available,  and  in"  order 
to  utilise  these  services,  the  routine  work  of  the  machine  was 
stopped  for  a  day  or  two.  In  Russia  most  of  the  enumerators  first 
appointed  were  stipendiary,  and  engaged  especially  for  the  work ; 
afterwards  however  a  number  of  enumerators  were  induced  to 
accept  the  task  by  the  bestowal  of  a  medal  with  the  Imperial 
image  and  inscription  thereon,  a  bait  which  seems  to  have  proved 
effective.  In  India  we  had  no  need  to  resort  to  an  appeal  of  so 
substantial  a  nature  to  the  loyalty  of  the  lieges.  It  is  a  matter 
worth  Mr.  !N"oel  Humphreys's  attention  whether,  considering  the 
high  i-ate  of  pay  demanded  in  this  country,  some  expedient  of  that 
sort  might  not  be  resorted  to  in  1901.  The  exj^erience  of  our  late 
President,  Mr.  Bateman,  as  to  his  sentiments  on  receiving  the 
Jubilee  medal  might  help  in  the  decision.  At  all  events,  owing 
to  the  paucity  of  cash  budgetted  for  jDaying  suitable  enumerators, 
the  enumeration  areas  in  Russia  had  to  be  made  far  larger  than  in 
India,  and  contained  an  average  of  2,000  people  in  the  country  and 
of  750  in  the  towns.  Our  aim  in  India,  and  we  generally  succeeded, 
was  to  maintain  an  average  of  300  people,witli  a  slightly  lai-ger  circle 
in  the  towns.  Against  1 50,000  on  Dr.  Troinitski's  staflT,  accordingly, 
we  had  not  far  short  of  a  million  engaged  in  India.  The  popula- 
tion of  Russia,  however,  is  returned  as  only  about  44  per  cent,  of 
that  of  India,  though  the  number  of  languages  used  in  connection 
with  the  taking  the  census  is  greater.  Wo  less  than  44  are  quoted 
by  the  superintending  officer,  whereas  we  found  1 7  sufficient  in  our 
eastern  empire,  the  rest  of  the  150  or  so  returned  in  the  schedules 
not  being  recognised  in  literature.  The  expenditure  on  the 
schedules  themselves,  again,  seems  to  have  been  greater  in  Russia 
than  in  India,  probably  because  in  the  former  case  only  one  side 
of  the  sheet  was  used,  whereas  in  India  the  schedules  were  bound 
in  books  and  both  sides  employed.  The  Russian  total  came, 
accordingly,  to  about  1,180  tons,  against  only  about  290  debited  to 
us  in  1891  for  India. 

In  connection  with  this   question,   I  may  point  out  a  slight 
eiTor  into  which  not  only  our  colleague,  M,  Levasseur,  but  others 
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in  his  wake  have  fallen,  as  regards  the  enumeration  in  India.  In 
his  natural  anxiety,  considering  that  the  Congress  sat  after  the 
Cronstadt  lunch,  when  the  tepid  phi'ase  entente  was  warmed  up 
into  the  blessed  word  alliance,  to  show  everything  Russian  in  the 
most  favourable  light,  M.  Levasseur  stated  that  the  census  of 
Russia  was  the  most  arduous  undertaking  of  the  kind  that  had 
yet  been  accomplished,  because,  though  India  contained  a  larger 
population,  the  enumeration  there  was  not  conducted  by  schedules. 
In  his  enthusiasm,  no  doubt,  he  overlooked  the  description  of  the 
various  census  methods  given  in  Mr.  Hooker's  paper  before  this 
Society  in  the  beginning  of  1894,  or,  perhaps,  again,  he  did  not. 
At  all  events,  the  only  difference  in  the  modus  operandi  of 
Dr.  Trolnitski  from  that  adopted  by  the  Indian  census  authorities 
is  that  the  enumerator  in  Russia  used  a  separate  schedule  for  each 
house  and  kept  it  in  an  envelope  ;  whilst  in  India,  the  whole  of 
the  schedules  for  the  block  were  bound  together,  a  page  being 
reserved  for  each  household.  Then,  again,  in  justice  to  the  Indian 
census,  I  must  point  out  that  the  final  enumei'atiou,  or  census 
proper,  was  taken  simultaneously  between  seven  and  twelve  on  one 
evening  throughout  the  empire,  except  in  the  desert  and  a  few 
forest  tracts  of  scanty  population.  In  Russia,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  enumeration  was  by  no  means  synchronous  throughout  the 
country,  as  each  enumerator  started,  indeed,  simultaneously,  but 
was  allowed  four  days  in  the  towns  and  five  in  the  villages  to 
bring  his  record  up  to  date.  It  is  true  that  he  was  enjoined  to 
refer  all  entries  to  the  actual  date  fixed  for  the  census,  but  even 
an  inexperienced  census  Commissioner  knows  what  such  discretion 
means,  and  to  what  inaccuracy,  as  regards  travellers,  guests,  and 
the  like,  it  opens  the  door.  With  all  deference,  therefore,  to 
M.  Levasseur  and  to  Dr.  Dillon,  who  seems  to  have  adopted  his 
words  in  a  recent  magazine  article  on  the  subject,  I  maintain  that 
the  census  of  India  still  stands  before  all  others  in  the  extent  of 
the  population  enumerated  and  the  detail  obtained.  If  I  wanted 
to  add  a  perfume  to  the  statistical  violet,  I  might  further  point 
oiit  that  the  preliminary  totals  of  287  millions  were  out  within 
five  weeks,  and  the  Russian  within  three  months,  of  the  census. 
What  is  more  to  the  point  is  the  evidence  obtainable  from  the 
census  as  to  the  progress  of  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
Russia.  Here  again  we  find  features  not  unlike  those  of  India, 
About  85  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Russia  ai-e  peasants,  and 
this  is  not  veiy  different  from  the  Indian  figure.  Like  India,  too, 
Russia  feels  from  time  to  time  the  retarding  influence  of  extensive 
failure  of  crops,  and  in  Asia  the  scourge  of  epidemic  disease.  We 
have  some  correspondence,  too,  in  the  uncertainty  regarding  the 
population  at  any  period  before  the  census  was  taken.  In  both 
countries  partial  or  local  enumerations  had  been  made  for  special 
purposes,  but  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  synchronous  census  had 
given  a  base  line  for  estimates  of  a  trustworthy  character.  For 
India  we  have  had  at  least  one  intercensal  period  of  ten  years 
of  normal  conditions ;  the  rate  of  increase  therefore  is  fairly 
determined  within  the  wide  limits  one  must  allot  to  all  tropical 
calculations.     In   Russia,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
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former  estimates  "were  of  appreciable  value,  and  even  the  more 
accurate  estimate  of  1858  has  long-  been  obsolete.  It  is  to  this 
cause,  no  doubt,  that  arc  due  the  extravagant  forecasts  which  have 
appeared  in  some  continental  papers  as  to  the  period  within  which 
all  Europe  would  fulfil  the  prophecy  of  Napoleon,  by  becoming* 
Cossack,  except,  of  course,  where  it  is  French.  The  hioph  death- 
rates  in  Russia  seem  to  nearly  counterweigh  the  higli  birth-rate  ; 
and,  even  under  normal  conditions,  the  tendency  of  the  rate  of 
annual  increase  is  to  diminish  as  the  country  fills  up.  The  tide 
of  migration  seems  to  be  set — in  European  Russia,  at  least — to  tlio 
eastwards,  ratber  than  towards  the  civilisation  of  the  west.  It 
will  take  another  census  to  tell  us  at  what  rate,  and  in  Avhat 
direction  lies  the  real  progress  of  this  great  country. 


IV. — The  Agricultural  Returns  of  1897. 

The  agricultural  returns,  collected  annually  in  Great  Britain, 
are  now,  as  a  rule,  made  public  in  seven  successive  preliminary 
statements,  issued  as  each  section  is  completed  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  either  directly  to  the  press  or  through  the  columns 
of  the  Board's  journal,  the  earliest  particulars  being  available 
before  the  completion  of  the  month  of  August  in  the  year  for 
which  the  data  respecting  crops  and  live  stock  are  collected.  All 
these  separate  statements,  together  with  a  variety  of  incidental 
agricultural  statistics,  extending  the  information  for  Great  Britain 
to  that  obtained  from  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
embi'aciug  also  comparative  records  of  the  prices,  imports,  and 
exports  of  agricultural  produce,  and  various  data  resj)ecting  the 
agriculture  of  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions,  are  com- 
bined for  convenient  reference  in  a  single  Parliamentary  return. 

In  the  explanatory  report  prefacing  the  returns  for  1897, 
Major  Craigie  points  out  that  the  statistics  for  Great  Britain 
rest  upon  the  information  collected  from  520,322  separate  schedules 
filled  up  by  the  occupiers  of  land,  with  supplementary  returns  as 
to  live  stock  from  over  14,000  owners  of  live  stock  who  either 
occupied  no  land  at  all  or  whose  holdings  did  not  exceed  i  acre, 
the  limit  which  is  taken  account  of  in  the  returns.  In  only 
3*3  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  returns,  representing  less 
than  5  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  surface,  was  it  necessary  to 
resort  to  estimate. 

The  measured  surface  of  Great  Britain  treated  of  in  the 
rettirns  is  distributed  as  shown  below : — 

Acres. 

Total  area  of  land  and  water   56,773,000 

Returned  (in  1895)  as  under  woods  and  plantations  2,726,000 

Estimated  area  of  mountain  and  heath  grazings    1 2,820,000 

Eeturned  in  1S97  as  permanent  pasture 16,513,000 

„  arable  laud 16,007.000 
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It  is  the  last  two  of  these  items  whicli  make  up  the  cultivated 
area  of  Great  Britain,  the  distribution  of  which  in  1897  is  treated 
in  these  returns  under  the  several  heads  of  crops  and  grass. 

The  difference  shown  in  the  extent  of  this  cultivated  area  of 
32,520,000  acres,  compared  with  the  similar  figures  for  1896,  is 
again  in  the  direction  of  decrease,  but  the  diminution  is  insig- 
nificant, and  is  explained  to  be  in  part  accounted  for  by  the 
annual  withdrawal  of  land  from  cultivation  for  building  and  other 
purposes,  while  certain  down  lands,  formerly  regarded  by  the 
occupiers  as  grass  within  the  cultivated  area,  are  now  more 
properly  classed  under  the  third  of  the  headings  shown  above. 

The  arable  area  of  Great  Britain  in  1897,  it  is  noted,  had 
increased  partly  by  the  renewed  favour  accorded  to  wheat  growing 
under  the  influence  of  the  higher  prices  of  the  autumn  of  1896, 
and  partly  owing  to  a  stricter  classification  of  certain  areas  of 
clover  and  temporary  gi^asses  as  belonging  properly  to  the 
category  of  technically  arable  land.  The  wheat  area  alone  was 
greater  than  in  1896  by  195,000  acres,  and  this  increase,  drawn 
largely  from  the  areas  under  barley  and  oats,  following  the  still 
more  considerable  recovery  of  1896,  had  nearly  but  not  quite 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  more  than  half  a  million  acres  of 
wheat  shown  in  the  returns  for  1895. 

Adding  to  the  figures  for  Gi^eat  Britain  the  information  avail- 
able for  the  other  sections  of  the  United  Kingd'-m,  and  making 
use  of  the  separately  collected  Irish  statistics  and  those  for  the 
Isle  of  !Man  and  the  Channel  Islands,  the  aggregate  areas  under 
the  principal  groups  of  crops  in  the  past  three  years  are  shown  as 
under : — 


United  Kingdom. 

1895. 

1836. 

1897. 

Aeeas. 
Under  all  crops  and  grass    ... 

Acres. 
47,883,133 

Acres. 
47,882,099 

Acres. 
47,868,553 

Permanent  pa^^ture    

27,831,117 
20,052,016 

27-973,688 
19,908,411 

27,924,710 

Arable  land    ,. 

19,943,843 

Corn  crops  

Green  crops    

Clover,  &c.,  under  rotation  ... 
Flax 

8,835,338 

4,399,919 

6,061,139 

97,225 

58,910 

74,920 

494,505 

8,862,608 
4,429,264 
5,96o,/j49 

8,890,092 

4,327,568 

6,152,798 

46  995 

Hops    

54,249       i             50,863 

76,797                   70,245 

J. CO  •34.6        !             4.O.-  9S2 

Small  fruit 

Bare  fallow 

By  further  combining  the  Irish  returns  of  produce  with  those 
for  Great  Britain,  the  following  figures  show  roughly  the  estimated 
gross  produce  of  the  several  principal  crop.s,  in  quarters  and  tons 
respectively,  in  the  United  Kingdom  : — 
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Crops. 

1895. 

1896.            !             1897. 

1 

Oats  

Qrs. 

21,810,000 

9,379,000 

4,786,000 

Qrs. 

20,357,000 
9,728,000 
7,281,000 

Qrs. 
20,145,000 

Barley 

9,077,000 

Wheat 

7,037,000 

Potatoes 

Tons. 
7,065,000 

29,221,000 

6,376,000 

12,238,000 

Tons. 

6,263,000 
28,037,000 

5,875,000 
I  1,416,000 

Tons. 
4,107,000 

Turnips  

29,785,000 
7,379,000 

Hay  (all  sorts)  

14,043,000 

Limiting  the  examination  to  the  detailed  reports  collected  for 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  relating  to  the  area  of  Great  Britain 
alone,  the  varying  yields  per  acre  of  the  recent  years  are  con- 
trasted in  a  table,  wherein  the  average  of  the  estimated  yields 
of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and  hay  over  the  whole  ten 
years  1887-96  (inclusive)  is  represented  by  the  figure  100  in 
each  case,  and  the  relative  character  of  the  annual  harvests  of 
each  crop  in  Great  Britain  over  tliis  period  is  shown  in  relation  to 
this  standard  : — 


^Vlieat. 

Barky. 

Oats. 

Potatoes. 

Ilay 
(Clover). 

Hay 

(Permanent 

Grass). 

Year. 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Averaije 

Average 

Average 

1887-96, 

1887-96, 

1887-96, 

1887-96, 

1887-96, 

1887-96, 

29'49  Bushels 

32-82  IJushels 

SS'iS  Bushels 

5-97  Tuns 

27-58  Cwts. 

22-53  Cwts. 

per  Acre 

per  Acre 

per  Acre 

per  Acre 

per  Acre 

per  Acre 

=  100. 

=  100. 

=  100. 

=  100. 

=  100. 

=  100. 

1887  ... 

109 

95 

91 

107 

99 

92 

'88  ... 

95 

100 

98 

87 

102 

125 

'89  ... 

lOI 

97 

103 

104 

121 

130 

'90  ... 

104 

107 

109 

89 

1 II 

118 

'91  .... 

106 

104 

I02 

96 

103 

104 

'92  .... 

89 

105 

102 

97 

93 

85 

'93  .... 

88 

87 

93 

110 

68 

56 

'94  .... 

104 

105 

109 

93 

118 

127 

'95  .... 

S9 

97 

97 

111 

98 

85 

'96  .... 

114 

102 

97 

106 

88 

78 

'97  .... 

99 

100 

101 

87 

105 

111 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  average  prices  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats  over  quinquennial  periods,  as  by  extending  the  periods  in 
this  way  the  trend  of  prices  is  more  clearly  seen  and  the  fluctua- 
tions in  values  due  to  merely  temporary  causes  are  largely 
eliminated.  The  single-year  prices  for  the  broken  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  expiration  of  the  last  quinquennium  are 
added : — 
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Quinqaennial  Period. 

■Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Annual  average,  1876-80 

'81-85 

'86-90 

'91-95 

Single  year  1896   

s.      d. 
47     6 
40     1 
31     5 
27  11 
26     2 
30     2 

s:.      d. 

36     5 
31     2 

z6    10 

25     3 

2i     I  I 
23        ^^ 

s.      d. 
24     3 
21     2 

17  8 

18  - 
14    9 

=97   

16  11 

The  report  deals  also  with  the  fluctuations  in  the  number  cf 
live  stock  in  Great  Britain  shown  in  the  tables.  These  include  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  horses  returned  in  1897,  and  a  very 
slight  increase,  arising  wholly  in  the  Scotch  counties,  in  the 
number  of  cattle.  Sheep  were  fewer  by  somewhat  under  1^  per 
cent.,  and  swine  (in  which  the  fluctuations  are  usually  more 
considerable,  and  sharply  follow  any  upward  or  downward  move- 
ment in  values)  were  les.s  than  in  1896  by  nearly  19  per  cent. 
The  last  five  years'  changes  in  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  in 
Great  Britain  may  be  shown  by  summarising  the  totals  of  each 
group  of  live  stock  as  under : — 


[OOO's  omitted.] 

Years. 

Catlie.                                   Sheep. 

Swine. 

1893 

6,701,                            27,281, 
6,347,                            25,862, 
6,3';'^,  ■                        25,792, 
6,494,                          26,706, 
6,';oc,                            26,341, 

2,114, 

'94 

2,390, 

'95 

2,884, 

'96  

2,879. 

'97 

2,342, 

There  appear  to  be  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  arriving  at 
any  satisfactory  figures  in  regard  to  the  prices  of  meat.  The 
range  of  nominal  prices  quoted  at  the  markets  is  very  wide,  and 
the  basis  adopted  for  calculation  is  not  universally  accepted. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  prices  at  the 
Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  for  each  year  of  the  period  1893-97 
(inclusive).  Here  it  may  be  observed  that  the  quotations  are 
based  upon  a  stone  of  8  lbs.  (^sinking  the  offal).  In  a _  parallel 
column  these  prices  are  for  convenience  converted  into  the 
equivalent  prices  per  cwt. : — 


Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Year. 

Per  Stone  of  8  lbs. 

Per  Cwt. 

Per  Stone  of  8  lbs. 

Per  Cwt. 

1893  .... 
'94  ... 
'95  .... 
'96  ... 
'97  ... 

s.  d.       s.    d. 

z   10  to  4     9 
2     5  „  4     6 
2     8   „  4     6 
2     4  :,  4     5 
2     5  »  4     ^ 

S.      d.        S. 

39     8  to  66 
33  10  „  63 
37    4  „  63 

32  8  „  61 

33  10  „  63 

d. 
6 

10 

s.  d.       s.    d.        s. 

3     8  to  5     5        51 
3      7   „  5    1°        50 
3    11   „  5   11     '54 
3     3   »  5     5        45 
3     8  „  5     8        51 

d,       s.    d. 

4  to  75  10 

2  „  81     8 

10  „  82  10 

6  „  75  10 

4  „  79     4 
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Here  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1897  the  price  of  beef  wont  up  to 
the  level  of  1894.  Mutton  was  more  depressed  than  beef  in  price 
during  1896.  It  recovered  moi'e  of  its  drop,  too,  in  1897  than  did 
beef  in  that  year.  Bat  it  did  not  quite  get  back  to  the  average 
price  of  1895,  though  the  mutton  prices  of  1897  ai'c  better  than 
those  of  1893,  the  first  year  of  the  period  under  review  in  the 
table  quoted  above. 

Ti^eating  the  price  of  beef  over  quinquennial  period?,  as  has 
just  been  done  in  the  case  of  cereals,  and  examining  the  reports 
of  certain  local  markets  and  the  Customs  recoi'ds  for  prices  of 
imported  beef,  the  following  results  appear : — 


Prices  of  Beef  {per  Cwt.). 


Period. 

Metropolitan 
Cattle  Market 

* 

London  Central 
(Dead  Meat)  Market.t 

Liverpool  Market. 

Gl: 

sgow  Market. 

Average 
Values  of 
I'resh  Beef 
Imported. 

s.      d.        s. 

d. 

s.     d.       s.     d. 

s. 

d.       s. 

(/. 

s. 

d.        s.    d. 

S.     d. 

1S7G-S0 

59     6  to  8 1 

8 

40  10  to  73     6 

49 

-to  67 

8 

57 

2  to  C8  10 

53     4 

'81-85 

56     -  „   80 

6 

42     -  „  70     - 

4- 

-  „  64 

57 

2  „  e8  10 

54     2 

'86-90 

36     2  „  66 

6 

29     2  „  57     2 

3- 

8    :>    54 

10 

44 

4  „  54  10 

44     7 

'91-95 

38     6  „  6s 

4 

28     -  „  58     4 

29 

-  )>  50 

2 

35 

-  „  53     8 

41     2 

'96 

32     8  „  61 

IC 

22     2  „  54  10 

30 

4  =,  4^ 

8 

32 

8  „  50     2 

37   10 

'97 

33    >o  „  6i 

- 

30     4  „  57     2 

}S 

-  »  49 

- 

35 

-  „  53     8 

38     5 

*  The  prices  here  are  estimates  made  in  regard  to  the  meat  of  animals  not  yet 
slaughtered. 

t  The  prices  at  Smithfield  are  quoted  in  respect  of  carcases  from  all  sources,  i.e.,  home 
bred  animals,  animals  bred  abroad  and  killed  on  landing,  and  also  of  chilled  and  frozen 
meat. 


For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  notes  to  the  above  table,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  prices  at  the  London  Central  Market,  including  as 
they  do  those  of  lower  grade  meat,  naturally  range  below  those 
ruling  at  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market.  Comparing  the  prices 
of  beef  in  1897  with  those  of  1896,  it  appears  that  there  was  a 
distinct  improvement  last  year  on  the  prices  ruling  in  its  prede- 
cessor. 

So,  too,  in  mutton  there  is  a  recovery  of  price  in  1897,  as 
shown  by  the  Liverpool  and  Metropolitan  market  prices  in  the 
following  table.  The  Smithfield  prices  are  exceptionally  lowered 
by  the  inclusion  in  the  return  of  imported  meat ;  for  in  1897  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  frozen  mutton,  due  to  the  increased  volume  of 
supplies,  was  continued. 
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Period. 

Metropolitan 
Cattle  Market. 

London  Central 
(Dead  Meat)  Market. 

Liv 

srpool  Market. 

Glasgow  Market. 

Averase 

Values  uf 

Fresli  Mutton 

Imported. 

s.      d.       s. 

d. 

s.     d.        s.     d. 

s. 

d.        s. 

f/. 

6'. 

d.       s.    d. 

s.     d. 

1876-80 

65     4  to  95 

8 

45     G  to  84    - 

65 

4  to  84 

56 

-  to  67     8 

— 

'81-85 

68   10  „  93 

4 

4G     8  ,,  82  10 

Co 

8  „  80 

6 

58 

4  „  63  10 

58     5 

'86-90 

51     4  ,.  8; 

10 

35    -  „  71     2 

51 

4  ,.   72 

4 

58 

4  ,,  70     - 

4t      2 

'91-95 

51     4  „  8c 

6 

28     -  „  67     8 

44 

4  ,,  06 

6 

49 

-  „  68  10 

38     5 

"96 

45     6  „  75 

10 

22     2  „  65     4 

4- 

-    :,    66 

6 

45 

6  „  63     - 

32     7 

97 

5'     4  »  79 

4 

23     4  „  67     8 

4^ 

-    n    70 

- 

47 

10  „  65     4 

30     3 

As  regards  foreign  and  colonial  statistics,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  details  of  the  live  stock  of  Briti.sh  India  (except  Bengal  and 
Scinde),  are  given  for  the  years  1894-95  and  1895-96.  The 
revision  of  these  figures  is  becoming  more  complete,  and  they 
promise  to  be  more  valuable  in  the  future.  Servia  makes  ber  first 
appearance  in  the  tables.  Denmark,  whose  last  available  figures 
as  to  crop  area  in  last  year's  report  were  those  for  1888,  now 
shows  those  for  1896.  Japan  has  also  largely  extended  her  figures. 
Belgium  alone  makes  no  niove  in  the  direction  of  supplying  sta- 
tistical information  in  regard  to  acreage  and  live  stock;  no  figures 
dealing  with  this  subject  have  been  supplied  by  hep  since  tiie  year 
1880  !  Roumania  makes  a  provisional  statement,  wbich.  shows 
that  the  yield  of  the  grain  crops  for  1897  was  very  considerably 
diminished.  The  extent  to  which  it  is  permissible  to  make  inter- 
national comparisons  for  the  bases  of  the  returns  from  various 
countries  is  discussed,  and  attention  directed  to  the  essential 
differences  in  the  area  and  population,  as  well  as  the  statistical 
methods  of  the  States  whose  agricultural  position  is  contrasted. 
The  Report  with  the  numerous  tables  comprising  the  volume  of 
retui-ns  forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  scientific  knowledge, 
and  for  the  convenient  form  in  which  so  large  a  mass  of  statistical 
information  has  been  brought  together,  we  have  to  thank  the  Board 
of  Agfriculture. 


V. — Silver  Prices  in  India  for  1897.     By  Fred.  J.  Atkixsox,  F.S.S. 

Part  I. 

1.  The  following  table   shows  the    coux'se  of  silver  jj rices  in 
India  of  100  commodities  since  1870: — - 


2  See  Society's  Journal,  March,  1897,  p.  81,  et  esq. 
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(M 

Index  Number, 

Articles  of 

Indian  Export 

(see  Table  VIII). 

COO-^lOlMi-ICJOOrHCO 
OOOOT-HOCiOi-li-f 

C5coc50eot^?oo-^05 

0005000505000 
1— 1  rH          1— 1  I— 1                 r-<  1— 1  iH 

CDX05COOC5X05 
OOi-l(M(Mi-HrHi-l 

i-l 

Gold 
Price 
llupee. 

O     O     ONt^^O     ror^O\o     Tt- 
O     O     CT\  C\   J\  CT\00     CTSCX)   OC 

oocooooooooo  t^t^t^t^ 

OC    --t-vri  +  j^t^"    lO 
t^  t^  \o  vo    vo  <.i  vo  \o 

O 

Gold 
Price 
Silver. 

000505030500050000 
1-1  i-H 

CDiovococooincooo 

50X000000001>l>l>i> 

X-#VOXXC50»ft 

OS 

Sauerbeck's 

Gold  Price 

Commodities. 

a\   O     O     -H     O     O\CNlJ\O\30 

OO    lO  ■+  <■(  vo     r(     C?s->0    o     n 

M    M  OO  OO    ro   r)     -     r) 

00 

Index  Number, 

I'ood  (Col.  2), 

in  relation  to 

Gold. 

T-IO»-OC50i-HOOOO 

w  o  o  o  (M  o  o  o  o  CO 

ooeoN«Tfioo500iHic 

005050500X000505 
iH                        t-l  r-( 

XCOlOXr-llOOO 
00005X1>05CO 
iH  iH  I-l                               r-l 

c- 

Total 
Index  Numlier 
in  relation  to 

Gold. 

^O-f^rirHCOCO-f^OOrJi 

rH   O   O   O   i-H  C5  C3   .^i   (M   f-H 
1— It— It— IrHrH                   i— ll— ll— 1 

O   O  O;   00  in   O  (M  rH  ^  00 
OC5XX0305C000Q000 

rH 

X  '^  <M  05  lO  CO  lO  i> 

0505C5Xt>.t>XO 

1— 1 

o 

o 

i-t 

S    o 

-OOO-'OOiTi^rri 

"000""--^r< 

irjoo    M    —  OO    c?v  -    t^ 
N    ri    ^  irj  LT)  -rt-  r^  f^ 

inaex 

in  re 

S 

CO 

! 

.a 

s 
1 

2 

.a- 

o 

-a 
& 

s 

IZi 

a 

-2 

o 

!o  o  '.-5  ?^  \ci  ^  ?^t>3  tr>  'o 

lO  "So  >-  '20  ^  'So  C>  VI- 

0(  Oi  vt- Go  CO  O)  Nhva 

^>  \-^  -^  ^  ^>  V.  >•  "^^ 

Manu- 
factures, 
II  Articles. 

ooc^i'^os-i'soirat^Gs 

OO05C505O0000XQ0 

l>0--li-ICDOiOO^tM 
C503050500000005O5O 

«D-*J>'--Oa5r-1'#t> 
05050300rHC05 
r-l  1-H   r-l  rH 

lis 

^  O     -^  O     'J-  t^    C\   ro   ro   u-i 
00000<?sCAOOO 

C\rJ-i-<-i.-.a\0'-<<^r< 
OOOOOOnOOO- 

OS  t^VO   00     o\so     >-l    «1 

(MOcotMiraooocDrHO 

(MOOr-IOlOr-IOOOCO 

cD050^(rqiCkoooocD 

<MOOrHMS<)(M(MCOCO 

XTflr-l«0rHIM«DO 
CO-^OiOrPciJiOO 
r-lrHr-lr-lrHr-lrH(M 

l-t 

>i 

Oi-iiMco-^irtCit^-aoo 

J^  1>  t^  t^  1>  1>  1>  !>.  !>,  t^ 

T-H 

Oi-<(MCO-^>0<Et^0005 

00000000000000X0000 

iH 

Or-INC0-^OCDl> 
050305  0J05050505 

r-l 
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2.  The  following  Tables  II  and  III  give  the  monthly  course  of 
silver  prices  in  India  in  relation  to  the  rupee,  and  in  relation  to 
gold,  since  January,  1891 : — 

Table  II. — Monthly  Prices  in  relation  to  the  Rupee. 


Moutli. 


January 

February  .. 

March    

April 

May  

June 

July  

August 

September 

October 

November.. 
December .. 


1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

121 

141 

141 

132 

130 

128 

122 

140 

141 

131 

129 

129 

124 

140 

141 

129 

127 

127 

124 

141 

138 

131 

126 

127 

124 

142 

139 

132 

127 

130 

124 

142 

138 

133 

128 

133 

125 

142 

137 

133 

128 

134 

129 

142 

137 

134 

129 

136 

131 

140 

138 

132 

128 

145 

131 

138 

137 

131 

129 

160 

133 

141 

136 

130 

129 

171 

144 

14i 

133 

129 

128 

166 

1897. 

161 
160 
160 
162 
167 
173 
176 
176 
171 
160 
155 
152 


Table  III. — Monthly  Prices  in  relation  to  Gold. 


Month. 


January 

February  .. 

March    

April 

May  

June 

July  

August 

September 

October 

November., 
December . 


1891. 


95 
91 
91 
90 
90 
90 
93 
96 
96 
95 
95 
103 


1892. 


99 
95 
94 
92 
93 
94 
93 
89 
88 
88 
90 
90 


1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

89 

84 

70 

77 

89 

78 

71 

79 

88 

77 

71 

79 

86 

76 

72 

77 

88 

73 

72 

78 

89 

71 

73 

80 

92 

73 

72 

81 

89 

76 

73 

82 

89 

76 

74 

88 

89 

75 

76 

99 

89 

74 

76 

111 

86 

71 

76 

109 

1897. 
105 
104 
104 
105 
109 
112 
114 
114 
111 
104 
101 
99 
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3.  Bemarhs  on  the  Course  of  Prices  in  1897. 

By  the  year  1892  rupee  prices  had  gradually  risen  to  41  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  level  of  1871.  In  1893  the  Indian  mints 
were  closed,  the  currency  commenced  a  course  of  contraction,  and 
rupee  prices  gradually  fell  to  128  in  1895.  They  continued  low 
during  the  first  half  of  1896,  but  the  failure  of  the  rainfall  in  that 
year  caused  prices  to  rise  very  rapidly,  reaching  41  per  cent,  in 
e-ix  months,  and  the  index  number  for  the  whole  year  was  140,  or 
one  point  lower  than  in  1892. 

In  November,  1896,  it  was  fully  realised  that  the  rainfall  had 
failed,  the  usual  panic  set  in,  and  prices  rose  1 1  points  higher  than 
in  October,  but  they  gradually  settled  down  again,  and  by  January, 
1897,  were  again  11  points  less,  or  the  same  as  in  October,  at 
which  they  remained  for  the  following  three  months.  As  the  year 
progressed,  however,  stock  dimiuished,  and  although  average  rains 
Jell  in  June,  yet  prices  continued  to  rise,  and  reached  the  high 
index  number  of  176  in  July  and  August,  falling  to  171  in  Septem- 
ber, 160  in  October,  155  in  November,  and  152  in  December, 
giving  an  average  of  164  for  the  whole  year,  the  highest  average 
in  the  whole  period  from  1861,  the  first  year  of  the  series,  and 
16  jDoints  higher  than  the  great  famine  year  of  1878. 

Statement  1.  shows  that  Food  prices  in  1897  were  on  an  average 
exactly  double  the  prices  of  1871,  and  that  tbey  rose  68  points 
as  compared  with  1595,  whilst  in  1878  tbey  rose  66  points  as 
compared  with  1876.  The  prices  of  raw  produce  other  than  food, 
and  manufactures,  on  the  other  hand,  fell  considerably  in  1897  as 
compared  with  1895,  but  in  1878  both  rose  as  compared  with  1876. 

Looking  at  the  prices  of  each  article,  we  find  that  every  item 
nudev  Food  rose  in  price,  except  sugar,  ginger,  ghee,  and  beef,  each 
of  which  fell  slightly.  Of  the  articles  of  raw  produce,  not  food, 
castor  seed  alone  rose  in  price  to  any  extent  in  1897,  as  compared 
with  1895,  whilst  til,  rape,  raw  wool,  buffalo  hides,  bamboos,  and 
teak  remained  practically  at  the  same  figure ;  a  slight  fall  took 
place  in  the  prices  of  raw  cotton,  raw  jute,  and  tea,  and  the 
remaining  items  under  this  head  fell  considerably.  Of  the  articles 
of  manufacture,  cotton  goods  remained  at  the  1895  figure,  but 
eveiy  other  item  fell  iu  price,  some  of  them  considerably. 

Eeturning  to  Statement  I,  Cols.  10  and  11  give  the  gold  price 
of  silver  and  the  rupee,  showing  silver  at  the  lowest  figure  on 
record,  and  a  marked  rise  in  the  rupee,  the  latter  being  44|-  per 
cent,  higher  than  silver,  and  the  average  of  the  year  for  the  rupee 
being  the  same  as  in  1892,  the  year  previous  to  the  closing  of  the 
mints. 

This  further  heavy  fall  in  silver,  the  rise  in  the  rupee,  and  the 
high  prices  of  articles  of  food  caused  by  the  famine,  give  the  very 
high  index  number  of  237  for  Indian  prices  measured  in  silver, 
shown  in  Col.  6,  representing  a  rise  of  88  points  in  excess  of  1895. 

Col.  12  gives  the  index  numbers  of  articles  of  export  at  the 
ports  of  export  only,  the  figures  in  which  are  fully  explained  in 
Part  II,  para.  12. 

4.  The  following  Table  IV  gives  the  monthly  index  numbers 
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of  silver  and  the  rupee  since  the  mints  were  clo.5ecl  in  1893.    Daily 
prices  have  been  taken  in  working  out  the  averages  : — 

Table  IV. 


Month. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1806. 

1S97. 

Silver.  1  Rupee. 

Silver. 

Rupee. 

Silver.  !  Rupee 

Silver.  '  Rupee. 

Silver. 

Rupee. 

January 

February  .... 

March   

April 

63-0  1    6vz 
630  '    63-1 
62-6  1    6;-6 
62-5       <^2-fi 

51-7 
48-1 
44-8 
47-3 
47-2 
471 
47-1 
48-2 
48-7 
47-8 
47-6 
45-7 

6yi 

59'2 
t;9'6 

58-2 
55-2 
55-8 

56-8 

57-9 
57-0 

'56-8 
54-8 

44-9 
451 
46-5 
500 
50-3 
50-0 
50-0 
500 
50-2 
50-9 
50-6 
50-1 

54-0 
54'9 
55-6 
57'i 
56-9 
56-7 

56-7 

sry 
58-9 

58"9 
59'5 

50-4  '    6o-o 

50  9       61-4 
51'5  !    6a'3 
51-1  '    60-7 
51"1       59-7 

51  6       6o'3 
51-0       6o'6 
50-S  ,    6o-6 
49-9       60-7 
49-4      6r6 
49-2       65-; 
49  2       65-5 

48-9 
4S-S 
47-6 
46-7 
45-6 
45-3 
450 
41-2 
42-0 
43  9 
411 
441 

65-3 
65-4 
64-5 

64-4 

6z-K 

6z-:j 
64-5 

^6-6 
678 
66-9 
66-3 
65-3 

May  

June  

J^iiy 

August  

September  .. 

October 

November   .. 
December ... 

62-6 
61-4 
54-6 
55-7 
561 
55"5 
52-9 
52-6 

6yo 

64-3 

67*0 

6;- 7 

64-8 

6  =  - 
64-8 

Average.... 

58-5 

64-z 

47-7 

c;7-5      49-0       ^6-9 

1 

50-5  [    61-5 

45-3 

6s-z 

Silver  =  6o'84fZ.  per  oz. 


100. 


Rupee  =  :3'34fL  =  100. 


5.  Remarhs  on  the  Prices  of  Silver  and  the  Rupee. 

(a.)  Silver. 

The  mints  were  closed  at  the  end  of  June,  1893,  and  silver  at 
once  experienced  a  heavy  drop,  falling  to  an  average  of  zjd.  an 
ounce  on  5th  March,  1894.  It,  however,  partially  recovered  itself, 
iDut  fell  again  to  zj^d.  on  29th  December,  1895.  The  price  then 
commenced  to  rise  again  till  it  reached  Si-jV^-  on  26th  June,  1896, 
when  a  fall  set  in,  which  continued  till  August,  1897,  in  which 
i-nonth  it  fell  to  23|fZ.  an  ounce.  The  price  has  since  somewhat 
recovered,  and  was  26\^d.  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1897. 

(6.)   The  RujDce. 

On  the  day  previous  to  the  closing  of  the  mints,  the  rupee 
stood  at  15-^d,  and  afterwards  quickly  rose  to  i6f?.,  but  fell  again 
gradually,  the  average  of  July  being  i^'G^^d.,  August  i'^'i-]d., 
September  iy\d.,  October  i^'\yl..,  jSTovember  i^'zid.,  and  Decem- 
ber, 1893,  lyiid.  This  price  was  apparently  maintained  by  the 
fixing  of  a  miaimum  price  for  the  sale  of  Council  bills  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  ;  the  price  so  fixed  on  5th  July,  1893,  Avas  15|fZ., 
which  was  reduced  to  \^\d.  on  16th  August.  On  20th  January, 
1894,  the  minimum  was  withdrawn,  and  the  rupee  at  once  com- 
menced a  rapid  decline  till  18th  May,  1894,  when  its  price  fell  to 
iz^c?.,  the  lowest  price  on  record.  A  slight  recovery  then  took 
place,  but  the  average  price  agaiii  foil  to  I2*8d  in  December,  1894, 
and  iZ'Gid.  in  January,  1895,  the  lowest  monthly  average  on 
i-ecord;  a  gradual  rise  then  set  in,  which  continued  till  March, 
1890,  the   average  of   which   month  was   i4'53<^-     The  price  then 
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slightly  fell,  and  remained  fairly  steady  at  tlie  lower  figure  till 
November,  1896,  wlien  it  rapidly  rose,  the  average  for  the  month 
being  \y22d.  The  price  fell  away  again  slightly  in  March,  April, 
May,  and  June,  1897,  but  rose  again  in  July,  and  reached  the  high 
average  of  i5-82f?.  in  September.  The  remainder  of  the  year 
experienced  a  slight  fall,  till  in  the  latter  half  of  December  it 
again  rapidly  rose,  and  since  the  beginning  of  January,  1898,  has 
approximated  i6d.  The  high  price  in  1897  was  no  doubt  main- 
tained by  the  suspension  of  the  sale  of  Council  bills,  and  by  the 
purchase  by  the  Government  of  silver  drafts  on  India,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  year  was  a  famine  year,  and  the  price  of  money  in 
the  Indian  market  was  abnormally  high,  two  factors  which 
hampered  trade  considerably. 

6.  The  following  Table  V  gives  the  average  rainfall  index 
numbers,  and  the  estimated  active  circulation  of  the  rupee  in 
India : — 

Table  V. — Rainfall. — Average  Fall  of  Thirty-five  Years  ^^  100, 
Circulation,  1871  =  100. 


Rainfall. 

Rupee  Circulation. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Rupee  Circulation. 

Year. 

Index 

Amount. 

Index 

Index 

Amount. 

Index 

Number. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 

Number. 

Number. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 

Number. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1871   .... 

98 

113,127, 

100 

1885... 

102 

144,706, 

128 

'72  .... 

lOi 

111,395, 

98 

'86.... 

106 

143,720, 

127 

'73  .... 

89 

110,710, 

98 

'87.... 

104 

140,682, 

'30 

'74  .... 

105 

114,502, 

lOI 

'88..., 

98 

148,076, 

131 

'75  .... 

106 

110,268, 

97 

'89...- 

106 

156,261, 

138 

'76  .... 

85 

110,899, 

98 

'90... 

104 

162,560, 

144 

'77  .... 

87 

127,882, 

113 

'91.... 

91 

161,882, 

143 

'78  .... 

I  10 

130,824, 

116 

'92.. 

I  12 

168,055, 

148 

'79  .... 

101 

136,076, 

120 

'93.... 

120 

166,904, 

147 

'80  .... 

90 

137,080, 

III 

'94.... 

113 

161,851, 

'43 

'81  .... 

98 

135,419, 

120 

'95.... 

92 

164,907, 

146 

'82  .... 

100 

136,068, 

120 

'96.... 

86 

168,564, 

149 

'83  .... 

99 

130,637, 

121 

'97.... 

95 

172,362, 

15- 

'84  .... 

100 

138,299, 

122 

7.  BeviarJis  on  the  Rainfall  of  1897. 

The  index  number  for  the  rainfall  of  1896  was  86,  one  point 
higher  than  in  1876,  and  one  point  lower  than  in  1877.  These 
two  successive  years  of  failure  of  rain  caused  the  famine  of  1877, 
and  the  still  more  serious  one  of  1878.  In  1896  the  average  for 
the  whole  of  India  was  raised  to  86  by  the  plentiful  supply  of  rain 
during  the  year  in  ]\Iadras,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  Bombay, 
but  unfortunately  a  great  deal  of  this  rain,  especially  in  the 
Centi'al  Provinces  and  Bombay,  fell  at  a  time  at  which  it  was 
quite  useless  for  productive  purposes,  and  the  actual  productive 
rainfall  of  the  year  was  therefore  probably  the  lowest  on  record, 
and  the  resultant  famine  the  most  widespread  known. 

The  rainfall  of  1897  is  represented  b}'  95,  or  5  per  cent,  below 
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the  average  of   thii^ty-five  years,   indicating   that   rain  -was   not 
plentiful    during   the   year.      But    though   below   the   averao^e,   it 
came  at  an  opportune  time,  and  the  effect  has  been  that  the  crops 
are  above  the  average  almost  throughout  India. 
The  rainfall  was  as  follows  : — 

Meteorological  Divisions. 

Index  Number. 

1.  Punjab  Plains    83 

2.  jS'.W.  Provinces  and  Oudli IC4 

3.  Rajputaua  and  Central  India 83 

4.  Xorth,  West,  and  Lower  Bengal    104 

5.  Assam  and  Eastern  Bengal 97 

6.  Central  Provinces  and  Berar  95 

7.  North  Deccan  and  Bombay 107 

8.  Hyderabad 74 

9.  Madras    117 

10.  Lower  Burmab  91 

Average  95 

8.  RemarJcs  on  the  Ttupee  Circulation  of  1897. 

The  rupee  circulation  of  1897  shows  an  increase  of  upwards  of 
4  crores  as  compared  with  1896,  and  is  about  the  same  amount  in 
excess  of  1892,  the  year  previous  to  the  closing  of  the  mints. 
This  is  due  to  the  average  monthly  cash  balance  held  by  Govern- 
ment falling  about  2^  crores  during  the  year,  and  a  smaller 
amount  of  rupees  entering  hoards  than  usual  on  account  of  the 
famine,  and  so  a  large  amount  of  rupees  coming  out  of  hoards  in 
place  of  silver  bullion  deposited  in  its  place,  as  well  as  for  ordinary 
expenditure  necessitated  by  the  famine  conditions. 

The  actual  amount  of  silver  net  imported  during  the  year  was 
Rx.  7,905,369.  Of  this  about  i  crore  is  stated,  by  Sir  Salter  Pyne, 
of  Kabul  fame,  to  have  entered  Afghanistan  for  coinage  into 
Afghan  money.  Another  half  crore  may  be  estimated  as  the 
amount  exported  from  India  during  the  frontier  war,  and  the 
N'ative  States'  mintage  at  under  a  crore.  Ornaments  are  now 
almost  entirely  made  out  of  silver  bullion,  but  the  amount  so 
expended  in  1897  was  obviously  very  considerably  less  than  in 
ordinary  years,  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  the  famine.  In  a  year 
of  jDlenty  it  is  probable  that  upwards  of  4  crores  of  silver  are  now 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  ornaments,  but  the  severity  of  the 
famine  of  1897  must  not  only  have  reduced  this  amount  very 
considerably,  but  a  large  quantity  of  ornaments  must  have  been 
melted  down  for  sale  as  bullion,  and  thus  added  to  the  large 
import.  In  the  three  last  famine  years,  1873-74,  1876-77,  and 
1877-78,  more  silver  was  tendered  at  the  mint  for  coinage  than  the 
amount  imported,  in  1877-78,  the  excess  amounted  to  Rx.  2,562,986. 
The  only  way  therefore  to  account  for  the  disposal  of  the  large 
import  of  silver  in  1897,  is  by  accepting  the  assumption  that  a 
large  portion  of  it  took  the  jDlace  of  rupees  in  hoards,  and  it  has 
been  estimated  that  nearly  4  crores  were  disposed  of  in  this  way. 

9.  The  following  Table  VI  gives  the  imports  into,  and  exports 
from  India  of  merchandise,  Avith  the  volume  of  each,  during  each 
calendar  year  from  1871. 
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C5 

H 
O 

Index  Number, 

Volume  as 
deduced  from 
Cols.  10  and  12. 

O     vr,50     -+30     r^O     'O'l 

O    OS30  00    C\  O    O    Cs  3^ 

-i---00    •+>J-ii-ioo3\ 

>-<      ^    -t-    -  ,    -q      -1-    U-j   ITj    ^-    IT) 

Index  Number, 
Rupee  Prices 
of  ICxports 

(see 

Statement  I, 

Col.  12). 

000-o:7\0-- 

o  o  c^  o  o  cTv  c^  qaa  o 

\0   00    OsVO    O     Cs-X     3\ 
O     O     -■     r»     fl     -     -     - 

Index 
Number, 

Sterling 
Value. 

O     OSX)     J\0\30     0\OsO\ 

0--r«r<--«0''< 

VO    rr^  r^  \o  o    r^  *^>  cs 

rOro—     -OO     —     O 

Index 

Number, 

Rupee 

Value. 

OO^C^CT^a^OOOO 

>o  U-.  0    O    ^  O    o  'I    •+  in 
i-l    "-)  rt-  u-j  •^  rf-  -J-  u-j  ir,  r^ 

-J-Ooo    O    -+00    •+"-. 
t^oc   t-^ocoooooo^ 

Converted 
into  Sterling 

at  Average 
Rate  of  Rupee 
of  each  Year. 

i-o"  -*"  lo"  o"  — '"  Qo'  •#'  cT  cT 

lO  O  ■<#  »0  lO  r?  lO  ■<#  -* 

OrHfO-*:000»ftOO 

.-(•^eoto-<Tit^c-JOe»5C5 

cT  co"  lo  cT  CO  ^'' "' -^  o"  J>^ 
»oo;oooo:ooi30 

OCDiOCOt^CiCOCO 
TfCOiMIMOOO— 1 
'"L  '-I  '"i  '^^  '-'^.,  ^^  ^.  '~i, 

\n  co"  •<;'"  co"  00  c"  m"  o" 

I>  1>  CD  CD  O  i-O  CO  CO 

Net  Exports, 
excluding 
re-Exports. 

i>r  x~  r^"  cT  'N"  cT  o  tC  .-T 

Dh  cc  o  s^"^"ca  3o"iM''cro 
m  o  o  ift  uo  in  o  »n  o 

i-T  o"  ■^"  o  x"  ic  o"  :c"t>r  o 

■^QOO'^CO(MCOt^t^(M 

i>  co_^  ?o_  -*^  uo^  cc^  >n  0_  cr^  co^ 

— "  cd"  Ci"  lo"  .-T  oT  •*"  co"  t^  cT 

t^  t-  1^  X  X  1>  00  30  X  O 

't"  c^  n"  o  --h"  of  »ra"  -j<" 

'T-  iM  ■#  1^  (M  CO  O  n 

o_  o_  <-l^  o_ x>  -#_  oi^  o 

X"  (m"  -h"  of  '*"  CD  -f"  Oo" 

CJOOOOOOCi 

r-l  i-H  1-H  rH  r-l  T-H 

o 

02 
h-l 

Index 

Number, 

Volume 

as  deduced 

from  Cols. 

5  and  C. 

O^VOSC     —   003C     QVO 
OOODOO    —    O    —     'I    — 

->   >o  »r)\o    t^sc  oo  00    0\cc 

oo   —   "^   o\  "-I   >-    -4-^ 

-     O    J^OO   OC    »^   O     Cs 

Index 
Number, 
Gold 
Prices 
(Sauer- 
beck). 

00"OOC7nCN3000 

OO     U-1tJ-i-|\0     m     OSOO     O     m 
CC3O0OO0     t^t^VOVD     t^t^ 

r>     M  00   oo     CO   <■»    —     i-l 

Index 
Number, 
Sterling 

Value. 

OOsOOOOi-OCx 

ro   'l     'O    CN   rn   M     O     t^    Os  OO 
ro    '^    rO    ^O    ^   ro    -^    -"^i    Th    -^ 

O   r-^  O    "^  <■»    ■+  f^  "■' 

t^   XT;   '^   *i-   f^   rl     -h   -^ 

1 

Index 

Number, 

Rupee 

Value. 

O   yr,  a\  ti   •^-  o\  CO  ^oo 

\c    i-i  00    N    cs  r^  r^  Vi 

-     —     CS   <■<     '1     "     '-^   — 
M     M     —     M     N     N     r<     n 

Converted 
into  Sterling 

at  Average 
Rate  of  Rupee 
of  each  Year. 

j 

^  O  co_  r-^  xra_  O  O^  iq_  c^_  00^ 
o"  OD  oT  cf  im"  ^^  co"  ^"  oT 

t^i-ioco  —  xcoiocix 

OOCOCOCCOrHl>T}<in 

i-i_  CO  o  cq_  r-<^  i>  o_ .-(_  x^  «D_ 
o"  o  cT  '-^  eo"  oT  i>r  i-T  -jT  ■^'' 
■^coco'^^co'^*^'^^ 

XOl-lXr-<COi>lft 

Cit-cocot-ocoos 
o^oscjt^cooco 
r-T  r-"  x"  (m"  o  t-^  ^"  fM" 

lO'^co'^eoco-*-^ 

Net  Imports, 
excluding 
re-Exports. 

CVOCiOO??t>— (CON 

[:oiouococoo(Mi^-* 

jgOCOt^COCOQOC^lO'Tl 

"  r-T  o  o"  ^^  O  O  QO'  oo"  o" 

eoNcocoeocococoeo 

xt>.-iociCiO»ococo 
o  t^  o  irs  'T<  ci  iM  lo  .-1  CO 

O  0_  CO_^  t-^  (M__  0_  G2^  1>  iffl^  ^^ 

x"x--r  x"  -h"  CO  I-T  t>  i>r  jo~>o~ 

•<j<'*-^i.OiOiOiOir5(X>CO 

■^lOCO^WSO— IIO 
r-l  O  lO  X  N  IM  O  M 
O^  X^  CO^  X^  r-j_  ^__  l--^  CO__ 

iCio"  r-T  x"  -h"  i>"  co"  co" 
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10.  Eemarks  on  Imports  and  Exports  of  Merchandise. 

The  figures  of  imports  and  exports  in  this  statement  taken 
from  the  official  publications  will  not  be  found  to  agree  with  the 
figures  published  in  the  blue  book?,  as  those  figures  are  given  for 
the  financial  year,  whereas  tlie  present  figures  are  compiled  for  the 
calendar  year  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

(a.)  Impoi-ts. 

The  rupee  value  of  the  imports  shows  a  gradual  increase  from 
31  crores  in  1871  to  74  crores  in  1896,  equal  to  138  per  cent.,  but 
the  sterling  value  (and  all  payments  for  imports  are  made  in 
London,  and  adjusted  in  sterling)  shows  an  increase  of  47  per 
cent,  only  between  the  two  years.  The  increase  was  not,  however, 
steady  throughout  the  period,  and  reached  70  per  cent,  in  1890, 
and  57  per  cent,  in  1891,  due  to  the  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of 
silver  in  the  former  year  owing  to  the  American  currency 
legislation  of  that  year. 

Col.  7  gives  the  index  numljers  of  the  volume  of  goods  im- 
ported deduced  from  the  sterling  value,  and  ^Ir.  Sauerbeck's  gold 
prices.  The  figures  show  that  though  in  some  years  the  volume 
increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  rupee  value,  yet  the  general 
tendency  was  in  the  direction  of  a  greater  increase  in  the  rupee 
payment  than  in  the  volume  received.  It  is  noticeable  also  that 
the  volume  received,  the  greater  portion  from  England,  increased 
much  more  rapidly  and  to  a  higher  ratio  than  the  sterling  paid  for 
it.  This  was  the  neces.sary  result  of  the  fall  in  gold  prices,  but  the 
figures  show  the  effect  in  a  practical  form.  For  example,  in  1896 
India  received  double  the  volume  she  received  in  1871,  but  paid 
only  47  per  cent,  in  excess  in  sterling. 

The  year  1897  shows  an  import  of  4  per  cent,  less  in  volume 
than  in  1896,  but  the  rupee  payment  was  nearly  10  per  cent.  less. 

(h.)   Ejcports. 

The  rupee  value  of  the  exports,  as  in  the  case  of  imports, 
gradually  increased  during  the  period  under  review,  though  not 
to  the  same  extent,  the  increase  reaching  only  84  per  cent, 
between  1871  and  1896,  against  138  per  cent,  in  imports.  The 
increase  in  the  sterling  value  was  not  regular,  nor  was  it  on  the 
whole  very  marked.  It  reached  25  per  cent,  in  1883,  23  per  cent, 
in  1889,  36  per  cent,  in  1890,  and  33  per  cent,  in  1891,  but  in  no 
other  year  was  it  more  than  20  per  cent,  in  excess  of  1871.  From 
1872  to  1879  India  received  a  smaller  gold  payment  than  in  1871, 
and  in  1894  and  1895  she  received  only  6  joer  cent,  and  7  per  cent, 
respectively  in  excess.  But  though  her  sterling  receipts  increased 
so  slightly,  the  volume  of  the  goods  she  exported,  as  given  in 
Col.  13,  deduced  from  the  rupee  value,  and  the  average  price  of 
her  exports  increased  considerably.  From  1871  to  1879  no 
increase  took  place,  in  1880  the  volume  was  14  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  1871,  and  thereafter  the  increase  varied  from  year  to  year 
between  3 1  per  cent,  and  66  per  cent.,  one  year  up,  the  next 
down.  The  figures  show  that  India  received  less  and  less  sterling 
for  the  same  volume  of  goods  exported  as  the  years  advanced;  for 
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example,  iu  1887  her  rupee  pi-ices  of  exports  stood  at  the  same 
figure  as  in  1871,  but  she  exported  52  per  cent,  excess  in  volume 
and  received  only  1 1  per  cent,  excess  sterling.  In  1895  she 
exported  52  per  cent,  excess  in  volume,  and  received  only  7  per 
cent,  excess  sterling. 

In  1897  the  famine  caused  a  reduction  all  round,  the  exports  being 
1 1  per  cent,  less  both  in  volume  and  in  rupee  value  than  in  1896. 

11.  The  following  Table  VII  gives  the  net  imports  of  gold  and 
silver  into  India  in  each  calendar  year,  the  total  production  of  the 
world  of  both  metals,  and  the  percentage  of  each  taken  by  India : — 


Table  VII. — Gold  and  Silver. 


[OOO's  omitted  in  amount  columns.] 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Net  Import 
converted 

Per- 

Volume 

Net  Import 
declared 

Index 
Number. 

Production 
of  World 

Per- 

Year. 

into  Sterling 

Gold 

centage 

Received. 

Value 

Gold 

converted 

cetitage 

at  Average 
Rate  of  each 

Troduction 

taken 

Net 
Import. 

1874-93 

converted 
into  Sterling 

Value. 
Average 

into  Sterling 
at  Average 

taken 

Year,  plus 

cf  World. 

by 

Average 

at  Average 

of 

Annual  Price 

by 

Production 
in  India. 

India. 

=  ICO. 

Rate  of  each 
Year. 

1874-93 
=  100. 

per  oz. 
iu  London. 

India.    , 

£ 

£ 

ozs. 

£ 

£ 

1 

1801-70 

95,906, 

643,935, 

14-9 

983,252, 

245,813, 

432,803, 

56-8      I: 

'71  ... 

2,696, 

25,500; 

10-6 

6,791, 

1,712, 

13,234, 

12-9 

'72  .... 

3,002, 

24,200, 

12-4 

21,566, 

5,419, 

14,299, 

37'9 

'73  .... 

2,553, 

23,600, 

10-8 

-        35S, 

-      SS, 

15,454, 

104,157, 

717,235, 

14-5 

1,011,251, 

252,856, 

475,790, 

53-1 

1874  .... 

1,613, 

22,950, 

7'o 

19,895, 

62 

4,834, 

76 

15,594, 

3i"o 

'75  .... 

1,756, 

27,700, 

6-.^ 

11,913, 

3  7 

2,823, 

45 

14,173, 

19-9 

'76  .... 

-     3U, 

22,540, 

19,796, 

62 

4,351, 

69 

13,957, 

31'-' 

'77  .... 

719, 

23,830, 

yo 

57,438, 

179 

13,117, 

207 

15,598, 

84-1 

'78  .... 

83, 

22,020, 

0-4 

15,495, 

48 

3,393, 

54 

15,816, 

Zl'K 

'79  .... 

343, 

21,400, 

1-6 

31,309, 

97 

6,686, 

105 

16,058, 

41-6 

'80  .... 

2,769, 

22,130, 

I2-<^ 

19,402, 

60 

4,224, 

67 

16,655, 

25 '4 

'81  .... 

3,943, 

21,150, 

1 8-6 

11,291, 

35 

2,432, 

38 

17,510, 

13-9 

'82  .... 

4,394, 

20,£00, 

21-4 

37,411, 

116 

8,047, 

127 

18,841, 

42'7 

'83  .... 

4,169, 

20,640, 

20"2 

18,285, 

57 

3,852, 

61 

18,813, 

20'5 

'84  .... 

4,332, 

20,830, 

20-8 

29,411, 

92 

6,203, 

98 

18,181, 

34'> 

'85  .... 

1,917. 

21,250, 

8-1 

41,151, 

128 

8,336, 

131 

18,921, 

44-1 

'86  .... 

1,470, 

21,430, 

6-9 

26,265, 

83 

5,022, 

79 

18,053, 

27-8 

'87  .... 

2,263, 

21,500, 

lo-i; 

31,992, 

100 

5,948, 

94 

18,238, 

32-^ 

'88  .... 

1,905, 

21,985, 

8-7 

32,674, 

I02 

5,838, 

9^ 

19,242, 

30-3 

'89  ... 

3,440, 

23,835, 

14-4 

38,807, 

J2I 

6,903, 

109 

22,092, 

3i'2 

'90  .... 

4,545, 

24,260, 

187 

62,603, 

195 

12,440, 

196 

26,230, 

47'4 

'91  .... 

3,485, 

26,700, 

i3'i 

31,334, 

98 

5,883, 

93 

25,910, 

22-7 

'92  .... 

-  ^>57^, 

29,900, 

44,501, 

138 

7,381, 

116 

25,379, 

29-1 

'93  .... 

1,581, 

32,600, 

4"9 

61,419, 

191 

9,116, 

144 

24,652, 

37'o 

42,842, 

469,150, 

9-1 

642,692, 

126,829, 
4,607, 

.... 

379,913, 

33'4 

1894  .... 

-  'f,7<l7, 

36,765, 

38,212, 

119 

73 

20,222, 

22-8 

'95  .... 

1,092, 

41,000, 

2'7 

26,772, 

83 

3,333, 

53     1 

21,065, 

.5-8 

'96  .... 

2,649, 

45,000, 

.5'9 

27,843, 

87 

3,567, 

';6     1 

20,628, 

I7'3 

'97  .... 

4,185,* 

t46,000,       9-1 

39,516, 

1^3 

5,066, 

80 

21 ,000,+ 

24-1 

* 
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12.  Hemarhs  on  the  Import  of  the  Precious  Metals. 
The  figures  in  this  statement  will  be  found  interesting  at  the 
present  time.  The  net  import  during  the  eai^lier  years  from  1801 
to  1835  has  been  compiled  from  the  oflBcial  returns  when  available, 
and  when  not  available,  that  is  to  say  when  the  returns  do  not 
separate  gold  from  silver,  from  the  coinage  returns.  The  figures, 
therefore,  are  in  a  few  cases  only  approximate,  but  may  be  accepted 
as  vei'y  nearly  correct. 

(a.)   Gold. 

The  figures  for  the  net  import  into  India  during  the  twenty 
years  from  1874  to  1893,  commencing  with  the  first  year  after  the 
demonetisation  of  silver  in  Europe,  and  ending  with  the  year  in 
which  the  mints  of  India  were  closed,  do  not  give  any  clear 
indication  on  what  principle  the  impoi"t  trade  was  carried  on,  or 
what  the  ordinary  requirements  of  India  are.  From  1874  to  1879 
the  receipts  were  comparatively  small,  in  the  next  four  years  India 
absorbed  one-fifth  of  the  production  of  the  world,  after  which  the 
amount  retained  again  fell  olf  till  in  1890,  when  India  took 
4,500,000/.,  equal  to  18^  per  cent,  of  the  production  of  the  world. 
The  aggregate  amount  retained  in  the  countiy  during  the  twenty 
years  represented  9  per  cent,  of  the  production  of  the  world, 
distinctly  a  large  amount  for  a  country  with  a  silver  standard. 
The  large  absorption  of  the  metal  in  18i:f7,  a  severe  famine  year,  is 
curious  to  note. 

From  1801  to  1897  the  total  production  of  the  world  amounted 
to  1,355,150,000/.  of  which  153,208,000/.  was  absorbed  by  India, 
representing  1 1'^  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

(b.)  Silver. 

From  1801  to  1873  India  absorbed  53  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
production  of  silver  of  the  world,  but  during  the  twenty  years 
from  1874  to  1893,  although  silver  was  demonetised  in  Europe 
and  partly  in  the  States,  she  only  net  imported  33*4  per  cent,  of  the 
production.  This  proportion,  however,  represented  a  very  much 
larger  import  in  volume  than  in  the  earlier  years,  as  the  production 
of  the  world  steadily  increased  up  to  1890.  As  in  the  case  of  gold, 
so  with  silver,  nothing  on  an  examination  either  of  the  quantity  or 
value  imported  indicates  the  principle  on  w^hich  the  trade  was 
carried  out,  though  the  high  or  low  import  in  certain  years  can  be 
accounted  for.  Taking  the  average  of  the  twenty  years,  we  find 
that  in  quantity  silver  was  imported  in  excess  of  the  average  in 
1877,  1882,  1885,  188'),  1890,  1892,  and  1893  ;  in  1890  and  1893  it 
was  nearly  double  the  average.  In  1887  and  1888  the  average 
amount  was  imported,  and  in  the  remaining  years  less  than  the 
average,  the  years  1875  and  1881  showing  63*3  and  65  per  cent, 
respectively  below  the  average.  In  the  seven  years  1887  to  1893, 
the  import  in  quantity  more  than  equalled  the  import  of  the 
previous  twelve  years.  In  sterling  value  the  variations  were  very 
much  less,  except  in  the  years  1877,  when  the  average  was  more 
than  doubled,  and  1890,  when  it  was  nearly  doubled. 

It  is  noticeable  that    in    1877,  a    year  of    acute    famine,    the 
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rainfall  having  failed  botli  in  1876  and  1877,  the  heaviest  import 
of  silver  in  value  during  the  whole  period  was  received,  though  in 
weight  it  was  slightly  exceeded  by  the  imports  of  1890  and  1893. 
The  import  of  1897  was  exceeded  in  weight  only  by  the  years 
1877,  1885,  1890,  and  1893,  but  in  1897  the  mints  were  closed  to 
coinage,  whilst  in  the  other  yeai-s  given  they  were  open. 

From  1801  to  1897  the  total  production  of  the  world  amounted 
to  938,618,000/.,  of  which  India  absoi'bed  396,258,000/.,  represent- 
ing 42*2  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Part  II. 

13.  In  the  paper  published  in  the  Society's  Journcd  for  March, 
1897,  the  following  sentence  appeared  in  the  introductory  para- 
graph :  "  N^o  attempt  has,  however,  hitherto  been  made  to  deal 
with  the  course  of  silver  prices."  This  sentence  should  be  read : 
"  no  attempt  has,  however,  hitherto  been  made  to  deal  with  one  set 
of  index  numbers  for  silver  prices  for  all  India."  The  course  of 
silver  prices  of  a  number  of  commodities  taken  singly  have  for 
some  time  past  been  woi^ked  out  year  by  year  by  Mr.  J.  E.  O'Conor, 
C.I.B.,  directoi'-general  of  statistics,  and  published  in  the  official 
volume  of  "  Prices  and  Wages  in  India,"  and  the  prices  shown 
there  were  in  many  instances  made  use  of  in  the  compilation,  as 
explained  in  Section  III  of  the  paper. 

14,  Method  of  Construction  of  Tables. 

The  method  of  construction  of  the  Index  Number  of  Silver 
Pi'ices  Avas  fully  explained  in  the  Journal  of  March,  1897,  to  which 
reference  is  invited.  Briefly,  the  procedure  adopted  was  first  to 
ascertain  the  relative  importance  of  each  article  of  production  and 
manufacture  in  India,  based  on  the  figures  of  1893,  and  in  fixing 
the  index  numbers  for  each  month  and  year  for  the  whole  of 
India,  one  or  more  prices  at  diffei'ent  important  places  of  produc- 
tion were  taken  for  each  article  in  proportion  to  its  relative 
impoi'tance  to  the  whole.  The  year  1871  was  taken  to  represent 
100,  because  the  index  number  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  Gold  Prices 
was  100  in  that  year,  and  silver  approximated  to  it  (99'7). 
Statisticians  generally  appear  to  have  approved  of  the  method 
adopted,  but  since  the  issue  of  the  figures  in  the  Journal  of  March, 
1897,  the  American  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  bimetal- 
lism have  been  made,  and  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  that 
followed,  much  was  said  regarding  the  course  of  silver  prices  in 
India.  It  was  argued  that  the  plan  adopted  is  incorrect,  and  that 
the  proper  way  to  treat  the  subject  is  to  deal  only  with  siver  prices 
at  the  ports  of  export,  because  it  is  there  that  the  prices  ai'c 
influenced  by  the  "  higgling  of  the  market,"  and  to  ignoi-e  pi"ices 
in  the  interior,  and  certain  exports  were  accordingly  quoted  as  an 
indication  that  till  quite  recently  silver  prices  have  fallen  rather 
than  risen.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  by  what  process  of 
reasoning  this  argument  was  arrived  at,  or  why  markets  influenced 
by  a  consideration  of  gold  prices  should  be  selected  as  exhibiting 
the   natural    course  of  silver   prices.      Certain   authorities    have 
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already  sliown  its  falsity,  but  iu  the  event  of  any  future  discussion 
arising  on  the  point,  it  is  proposed  to  explain  here  in  greater  detail 
the  factors  which  bear  on  this  question,  and  which  should  be 
considered  in  arriving  at  a  decision.  Let  us  first  briefly  examine 
the  principal  exports  from  India.  Taking  the  year  1890-91  as  a 
fair  example  of  the  proportion  of  each  export  in  each  year,  we 
have  the  following  figures,  Table  Ylll : — 


Table  YIII. — Exports  from  hid- 

'a,  1890-91. 

1 
Artide. 

2 
Value. 

3 

Nuniber  of 

Index 
Kuiiibers 
Taken. 

4 

Ports  of  E.vport 

at 

which  Prices  Taken. 

Coffee 

Ex. 

1,463,787 

16,533,943 

9,497,669 

9,261,814 

3,073,125 

300,733 

12,773,628 

6,042,426 

4,698,772 

7,602,010 

2,481,962 

781,449 

598,825 

3$0,062 

9,345,991 

561,093 

267,858 

523,809 

615,221 

5,504.293 

I 
3 

2 
I 

I 
3 

Madras. 

Cotton,  raw    

Bombav. 

,,        goods 

Opium 

1.  Calcutta.     1.  Bombav. 

Indigo 

Calcutta. 

Myrabolams    , 

Eice 

2.  Calcutta.      1.  Eaneoon. 

Wheat 

2           11.  Bombav.  1.  Kurrachee. 

Hides  and  skins 

1 
2 
I 
1 
I 
1 

1 
I 

I 
I 
2 

Calcutta. 

Jute,  raw    

goods 

Lac  

Oils 

" 

Saltpetre 

Seeds  

1.  Calcutta.     1.  Bombay. 

Silk,  raw 

Calcutta. 

goods 

Spices  

Madras. 

Sugar  

Tea  

Calcutta. 

Wood 

562,563  1           I 
1,593,003  1           I 

Eangoon. 
Bombay. 

Wool,  raw  

Others 

94,464,036  i        32 
5,763,312 

Grand  Total  

100,227,348 

Adopting  the  same  principle  as  that  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck  in  hia 
Gold  Prices,  the  number  of  index  numbers  to  be  given  to  each 
article  has  been  assigned  as  shown  in  Col.  3,  giving  an  aggregate 
of  thirty-two  in  all.  The  prices  of  each  have  then  been  taken  at 
the  ports  named  in  Col.  4,  and  the  result  for  the  whole  .series  of 
years  is  entered  in  Col.  12  of  Table  I.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
numbers  indicate  that  export  prices  were  on  the  whole  fairly 
stable  from  1871  to  1888,  except  in  1874,  1878,  and  1879,  the 
result  of  famine  years,  and  that  since  1888  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  a  rise. 

But  though  these  figures  in  some  cases,  though  not  in  all,  may 
be  useful  for  external  trade  purposes,  they  are  quite  useless  as  an 
indication  of  silver  prices  in  India. 
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15.  The  exports  inclade  coffee  (1),  opium  (2),  indigo  (1), 
tea  (2),  representing  Rx.  19^  millions,  with  six  index  numbers  out 
of  thirty-two.  These  exports  are  grown  almost  exclusively  for 
export  purposes;  they  are  veiy  little  used  within  the  country', 
their  price  is  solely  dependent  on  the  supply  and  demand  in 
countries  outside  India,  and  they  should  be  properly  classed  as 
articles  regulated  by  gold  pi-ices  onl}',  and  be  included  with  those 
commodities  and  not  with  silver  ones.  This  applies  equally  to 
opium,  as  the  adjustments  between  India  and  China  are  made  in 
England.  Of  the  total  production  of  opium  between  1872  and 
1891,  94  per  cent,  was  exported,  and  about  the  same  proportion  of 
indigo  and  tea. 

The  exports  also  include  raw  jute  (2),  bides  and  skins  (1),  and 
seeds  (2),  aggregating  a  value  of  Rx.  21,646,000,  all  to  some 
extent  monopolies  as  an  item  of  export  of  India,  but  they  also 
are  produced  or  prepared  for  export  purposes,  and  their  price  has 
therefore  to  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  price  in  gold  standard 
countries,  which  is  regulated  by  the  supply  and  demand  of  the 
commodity  and  of  money  (gold).  The  prices  of  both  jute  and 
seeds  have  risen  since  18S8,  but  their  rise  is  due  to  the  demand 
having  been  in  excess  of  the  supply,  though  as  both  are  in  limited 
use  in  India,  silver  has  also  played  a  small  part  in  fixing  the 
prices. 

The  exports  also  include  I'aw  cotton  (3),  cotton  goods  (2),  jute 
goods  (1),  and  raw  wool  (1),  aggregating  a  value  of  Rx.  30,107,000. 
All  the.'^e  are  in  competition  with  gold  standard  countries,  and  the 
prices  must  be  regulated  accordingly,  otherwise  the  export  would 
cease.  The  first  three  are  in  considerable  use  in  the  country,  but 
the  last  but  little  used.  The  price  of  the  manufactured  goods  has 
also  been  very  materially  reduced  by  improvements  in  machinery 
and  in  the  skill  of  the  native  workmen,  two  points  quite  uncon- 
nected with  the  currency  factor. 

Rice  and  Avheat  to  the  value  of  Rx.  18,800^000  are  also 
included,  the  price  of  both  of  which  have  risen. 

The  commodities  named  represent  90  per  cent,  of  the  exports, 
and  it  is  needless  to  touch  on  the  others. 

16.  From  these  remarks  it  is  evident  that  in  discussing  silver 
prices,  coffee,  opium,  indigo,  tea,  and  raw  wool,  representing 
21  millions  Rx.,  should  be  altogether  omitted,  whilst  the  other 
item?,  except  rice  and  wheat,  should  receive  only  a  minor  place. 
The  total  exports  represent  only  some  9  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
the  production ;  and  if  we  eliminate  the  five  commodities  named 
above,  the  proportion  is  about  7  per  cent.  This  shows  of  what 
little  importance  the  exports  are  as  compared  with  the  internal 
trade  of  the  country.  If  it  cost  each  of  the  250  millions  of  India 
Rs.  4i  a  month  in  1892  to  feed  on  precisely  the  same  food  as  it 
cost  Rs.  3  a  month  to  feed  on  in  1871,  it  is  of  very  little  con- 
sequence to  them  whether  the  price  of  opium  and  tea,  &c.,  which 
the  vast  bulk  make  no  use  of  whatever,  have  fallen  or  not ;  and  in 
dealing  with  silver  prices  it  is  evident  that  only  such  commodities 
should  be  considered  as  are  bought  and  sold  within  the  country 
and  with  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  are  affected  up  or  down 
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by  the  volurae  of  that  curren(5y,  and  not  by  their  demand  in  gold 
standard  countries,  where  different  conditions  exist,  and  where 
their  price  is  affected  by  other  gold  prices. 

17.  It  is  apparently  admitted  by  all  that  silver  prices  in  the 
interior  of  India  have  risen,  but  it  is  argued  that  this  rise  is  due 
to  causes  other  than  the  conditions  of  the  currency,  mainly  to  the 
extension  of  railways.  A  study  of  the  figures  in  the  Journal  of 
March,  1897,  will  however  show  that  the  course  of  prices  of  the 
important  food  grains  since  1871  has  not  differed  much  in  places 
through  which  the  railways  i*an  in  1871  fi'om  places  through 
which  it  has  since  been  introduced,  and  from  places  through 
which  it  does  not  run  to  the  present  day.  Indeed,  in  some  cases 
the  railway  has  had  the  effect  of  causing  a  smaller  rise  in  price 
than  in  places  through  which  it  does  not  run. 

18.  It  is  true  that  the  rise  of  prices  at  the  ports  of  export  is 
shown  not  to  have  been  so  great  as  in  the  interior,  but  in  inquiring 
into  the  cause  two  points  must  be  considered,  first,  the  cost  of 
transit  from  the  place  of  production  to  the  port  of  export;  second, 
the  accuracy  of  the  figures  given  at  the  port  of  export. 

As  regards  cost  of  transit,  that  of  railway  tran.sit  has  been  in  a 
gradual  coarse  of  decrease  for  the  past  twenty- five  years;  in  1871 
lOO  maunds  of  wheat  cost  Rs.  78  to  ccmvey  from  Cawnpore  to 
Calcutta,  and  in  1890  the  cost  was  only  Rs.  48.  In  1871  the  price 
of  100  maunds  of  wheat  landed  in  Calcutta  was  Rs.  244,  index 
number  100.  If  the  selling  price  in  Cawnpore  had  remained  the 
same  in  1890,  it  could  have  been  landed  in  Calcutta  for  Rs.  214, 
index  number  88,  or  a  drop  of  12  per  cent.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  price  in  Calcutta  in  1890  was  Rs.  300,  index  number  123, 
that  is  to  say  a  rise  of  23  per  cent.,  although  the  cost  of  transit 
had  fallen  12  per  cent.,  making  the  actual  rise  35  per  cent.,  which 
those  who  trust  to  export  prices  without  inquiry  put  at  23  per 
cent. 

19.  As  regards  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  given  at  the  ports, 
the  Government  blue  book  quotes  the  prices  of  wheat,  for  which 
the  follows ing  index  numbers  are  given,  at  the  places  named.  The 
price  of  1876,  the  first  year  in  which  the  export  trade  in  wheat 
fairly  commenced,  is  taken  as  100.  Bombay  is  a  port  of  export, 
and  the  remaining  places  are  centres  of  the  wheat  trade.  The 
railway  ran  through  all  the  stations  given  in  1876 : — 

Table  IX. 


stations.  !       1876.  1881.  1885.  1891. 


Bombay     i        100  106        \        102        ,         120 


Jubbulpore 

Delhi 

Marzapur 
Cawnpuv 
Meerut  .... 


100 
100 
100 
ICO 
100 


126    j    12c 
128    i    110 


126 
114 
126 


113 
104 
116 


196 
176 
182 
160 
185 


1893. 


119 
172 
149 
174 
149 
160 


These  figures  show  how  slight  the  variation  in  the  stated  price 
at  Bombay  has  been  compared  with  the  prices  at  the  five  inland 
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centres.  This  would  have  been  possible  if  tlie  railway  charges 
from  the  centres  of  trade  to  Bombay  had  varied  sufficiently  to 
account  for  the  difference.  Bat  this  has  not  been  the  case ;  and 
taking  Jubbulpore,  the  nearest  centre  to  Bombay,  the  prices 
compare  as  follows  : — 

Table  X. — loo  Maunds  of  Wheat. 


Price  in  Bombay 

„        Jubbulpore  plus  rain 

to  Bombay    J 

Profit     by     conveyance     to  T 

Bombay  (percentage)  J 


1876. 

1881. 

1885. 

1891. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

344 

364 

351 

412 

226 

257 

241 

15S 

118 

107 

110 

57 

1893. 

Rs. 
409 

318 
91 


The  inference  to  be  drawn  fi'om  these  figures  is  that  the  prices 
given  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  places  are  incorrect,  and  as  the 
Jubbulpore  prices  agree  genei-ally  in  rise  and  fall  with  the  other 
places  in  the  interioi',  the  figures  of  a  few  only  of  which  have  been 
given  above,  the  presumption  is  that  the  Jubbulpore  prices  are 
correct.  This  is  further  borne  out  if  we  consider  the  prices  of 
Bombay  and  Jubbulpore  wheat  landed  in  England.  Unfortunately 
the  Indian  official  blue  book  does  not  give  the  annual  average 
wholesale  prices  of  wheat,  it  gives  only  the  January  and  July 
prices  in  Bombay.  We  must  therefore  take  the  retail  prices  for 
our  comparison,  which  appear  to  be  approximately  nearly  20  pei' 
cent,  in  excess  of  the  wholesale  price,  but  on  the  other  hand  about 
5  per  cent,  should  be  added  to  cover  packing,  shipping,  insurance, 
and  middlemen  charges,  though  these  charges  are  less  now  than 
formerly. 

On  this  basis  we  have  the  following  figures  for  wholesale 
prices  : — 

Table  XI. — 100  3/aunds  of  Wheat. 


1.  Price     at     Bombay    plus  1 

steamer  to  London j 

2.  Price  at  Jubbulpore  plus 

rail    to    Bombay    plus 
steamer  to  London 

3.  Selling    price    of    Indian  1 

wheat  in  English  market  j 


1876. 


£ 
34-9 

27-6 

35-2 


18S1. 


£ 

35'5 

28-9 
34-8 


1885. 


£ 
28-4 

22-5 

25-8 


1891. 


£ 

3i'o 


28-9 


1893. 


£ 
25-5 

211 

20-7 


Rupees  have  been  converted  into  sterling  at  the  average  rate 
of  the  rupee  at  six  months'  sight,  during  the  mouths  of  May  to- 
August.  From  these  figures  it  appears  that  except  in  1876  it 
would  not  have  paid  to  export  wheat  from  Bombay,  and  indicates 
that  the  prices  given  there  are  not  the  true  export  prices. 

20.  Wheat  is  an  examj^le  of  an  export  not  sold  at  the  port  of 
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export,  but  if  we  inquire  into  tea,  which  is  sold  by  auction  in 
Calcutta,  the  pnblislied  prices  also  appear  inexplicable.  In  the 
Government  bine  book  it  is  shown  that  the  prices  of  Pekoe, 
Souchong,  and  Congou  respectively  fell  40,  30,  and  33  per  cent, 
between  January,  1893,  and  January,  1891-.  About  96  per  cent. 
of  this  tea  is  exported  to  Great  Britain,  ard  a  reference  to 
Mr.  Sauerbeck's  Gold  Prices  of  Commodities  shows  that  the 
average  price  of  tea  imported  into  Great  Britain  fell  under  2  per 
cent,  in  1894  as  compared  with  1893.  This  great  difference  speaks 
for  itself,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  mistake  may  be  in  the 
English,  and  not  in  the  Indian  figures.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
average  price  of  the  rupee  was  }.^--^d.  in  January,  1893,  and 
i4"78cZ.  in  January,  189-4,  and  exchange  did  not  therefore  account 
for  the  difference. 

It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  tea,  like  certain  other  articles 
of  export,  has  fallen  considerably  in  price  since  1871,  but  the 
whole  of  this  reduction  does  not  necessarily  represent  a  reduction 
in  the  real  silver  price  of  the  commodity,  because  the  transit 
charges  from  the  place  of  production  to  the  place  where  sold  by 
auction  have  been  gradually  reduced  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  if 
this  condition  was  eliminated,  i.e.,  if  he  could  .see  the  price 
received  less  the  amount  paid  for  transit,  it  would  be  found  that 
tea  has  not  fallen  in  price  to  as  nearly  a  great  an  extent  as  appears 
on  the  surface. 

21.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
transit  is  quite  unconnected  with  currency  considerations,  and 
though  a  very  important  factor  in  the  price  of  exports,  it  makes 
no  difference  whatever  to  prices  in  local  markets,  where  the 
consumption  is  almost  entirely  of  local  production. 

These  remarks  having  reference  to  wheat  and  tea  are  generally 
applicable  to  most  other  exports,  though  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  exigencies  of  trade  have  in  most  cases  prevented  a  smaller 
rise  in  prices  of  articles  exported  than  of  those  not  ordinarily 
sent  out  of  the  country  in  any  quantity,  and  iu  some  cases  have 
actually  caused  a  fall. 

22.  On  a  consideration  of  the  points  put  forward,  the  figures 
appear  to  show  that  silver  prices  solely  under  the  influence  of  the 
currency  of  the  country  have  risen  to  a  greater  extent  than  would 
appear  from  the  general  index  numbers  worked  out,  and  the 
inference  to  be  derived  from  a  study  of  the  whole  question  is,  that 
silver  has  depreciated  in  India  considerably  more  than  gold  has 
appreciated  in  gold  standard  countries. 


VI. — Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  WorTcs. 

Fetin  on  the  Funds.  Sixteenth  edition.  578  pp.  8vo.  15.*. 
Efiangham  Wilson,  1898. 

In  the  new  edition  of  this  well-known  and  highly  esteemed 
work  of  reference,  the  new  editor,  Mr.  S.  F.  Van  Oss,  has,  as  he 
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states  in  his  introduction,  done  little  beyond  bringing  the  work  up 
to  date.  Some  omissions  have  been  made,  among  which  may  be 
specially  mentioned  the  rules  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange. 
We  agree  with  the  editor  that  the  greater  bulk  which  the  book 
would  necessarily  have  were  they  again  included,  would  be  a 
disadvantage  not  compensated  by  the  convenience  of  having  them 
here.  They  can  be  more  conveniently  consulted  separately  from 
the  matter  properly  belonging  to  Fenn  on  the  Funds. 

The  editor  makes  some  veiy  pertinent  remarks  in  his  inti-o- 
duction  on  the  growth  of  National  Debts.  Such  I'eflections  are 
eminently  appi'opriate  in  connection  Avith  the  facts  with  which 
the  pages  of  the  book  are  filled.  The  lack  of  sufficient  restraint 
on  States  tempted  to  become  defaulters,  the  neglect  of  making 
regular  and  adequate  provision  for  redemption  of  debt  in  the  vast 
majority  of  instances,  the  temptation  aflforded  by  ease  of  borrowing 
to  States  which  have  before  them  vast  schemes  of  industrial 
development,  and  the  easing  of  the  burden  of  war  resulting 
from  the  practice  of  borrowing  and  leaving  it  to  future  gene- 
rations to  repay  the  loan : — to  name  these  subjects  is  to  indicate 
what  serious  questions  are  bound  up  with  the  subject  of  National 
Debts,  and  the  editor  has  done  well  to  direct  attention  to  them. 
He  rightly  thinks  they  deserve  fuller  treatment  than  his  intro- 
duction permitted. 

Customs  Tariffs  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  1800-97.  [C-8706.] 
ys.  6d.     1897. 

In  a  bulky  volume  of  some  900  folio  pages,  Mr.  Pittar  has 
provided  a  history  of  the  customs  tariffs  of  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  present  century.  He  has  done  more,  for  he  has  given  an 
outline  of  the  history  as  far  back  as  1660,  and  has,  in  some  matters, 
included  information  of  important  particulars  of  much  eaidier  date. 
Tabular  information,  besides  such  as  relates  to  many  of  the  details, 
is  also  given  in  regard  to  the  yield  of  customs  revenue  and  the 
values  (official,  or  otbei%  according  to  the  mode  of  compiling  the 
record)  of  imports  and  exports ;  the  latter  two  items  from  1699, 
the  former  from  1092.  On  the  other  hand,  bulky  as  is  the  volume 
now  issued,  it  has  been  judged  best  to  give,  for  dates  between  1800 
and  1823,  only  abstracts  of  the  tariffs  for  a  few  particular  dates. 
Such  an  exhaustive  record  for  Gi-eat  Britain,  and  also  for  Ireland, 
as  is  actually  given  for  later  dates  would,  if  given  for  this  period, 
have  involved  the  preparation  of  at  least  as  large  an  additional 
volume  as  that  in  which  so  much  valuable  information  is  now 
issued.  In  about  40  pages  of  introduction  Mr.  Pittar  gives  an 
abstract  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  customs  duties  since 
1660,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  record,  takes  opportunity  to  point 
out  the  extremely  complicated  condition  of  affairs  which  existed 
before  Pitt's  measure  of  consolidation  in  1787.  The  number  and 
variety  of  different  payments  due  on  one  and  the  same  consign- 
ment of  goods  made  it  impossible  for  anj'  but  a  skilful  expert — in 
practice,  the  custom  house  officer — to  determine  what  was  payable. 
A  renewed  growth  of  complications  during  the  war  period  at  the 
end  of    the  century  made  what  was  still   complex,   despite   the 
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consolidation,  again  very  confused,  and  repeated  measures  of  con- 
solidation were  necessary  to  remedy  the  evil.  The-  extent  of  the 
contrast  between  the  present  and  former  times  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  tariffs  of  the  last  ten  years  are  given  in  8  pages, 
while  those  of  the  two  years  1523-2-i  and  1824-25  require  118 
pages,  the  tariffs  of  these  years  being  simple  in  comparison  with 
earlier  tariffs. 

One  point  of  very  special  interest  dealt  with  in  the  introduction 
is  the  restraints  placed  upon  Irish  trade  in  general,  and  with  the 
United  Kingdom  in  particular.  Even  the  general  outline  of  the 
methods  employed  to  strangle  Irish  industry  where  it  threatened 
to  compete  with  that  of  England  is  by  no  means  widely  known, 
and  it  deserves  very  careful  attention. 

A  synopsis  of  the  older  laws  relating  to  importation,  ex- 
portation, and  the  regulation  of  the  customs,  is  given  in  an 
appendix  ;  and  an  index  of  articles  now,  and  formerly,  subject  to 
duty  shows  the  dates  when  the  various  duties  ceased  to  be  levied 
in  the  case  of  all  not  now  dutiable. 

Die  Statistih  der  Edehnetalle.  By  Ernst  Biedermann.  84  pp. 
4to.     Berlin  :  Wilhelm  Ernst  und  Sohn,  1898. 

The  purpose  of  the  author  appears  to  be  twofold,  on  the  one 
hand  to  gather  together  such  facts  as  may  serve  to  supplement 
Soetbeer's  well-known  "Materialien,"  by  adding  figures  for  the 
ten  years  1836-95  to  those  which  Soetbeer  had  supplied  for  nearly 
four  centuries  preceding  this  period.  In  this  part  of  the  work  the 
figures  of  the  test  authorities  are  quoted,  and  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  comparing  their  results  when  these  show  differences 
of  importance.  The  gi^ound  has  been  covered  before,  but  there  is 
a  convenience  in  having  the  results  gathered  together  in  a  form 
handy  for  reference.  The  three  coloured  diagrams  which  set 
forth  the  facts  given  tabularly  in  the  volume  are  somewhat 
crowded,  and  in  consequence  can  hardly  succeed  in  enabling  the 
general  results  of  the  tables  to  be  quickly  and  clearly  grasped. 
Some  points  stand  out  clearly,  but  not  nearly  all  which  are 
represented. 

In  addition  to  a  compilation  of  statistics  of  the  precious  metals, 
the  volume  contains  a  discussion  of  the  bearing  of  these  statistics 
on  the  question  of  a  proper  basis  of  valuation.  The  views  of 
the  adherents  of  the  gold  standard  and  of  those  who  advocate 
the  adoption  of  bimetallism  by  international  agreement  are 
briefly  set  forth.  This  part  of  the  volume  may  be  interesting,  but 
there  has  been  abundant  opportunity  to  tire  of  such  expositions, 
no  matter  from  which  side  they  proceed  or  to  which  side  they 
lean.  Fortunately  the  arrangement  of  the  statistical  material 
occupies  four-fifths  of  the  volume. 

According  to  the  figures  in  these  tables  [Tabelle  IVa,  p.  23], 
approximately  nine-tenths  of  the  gold  produced  in  the  ten  years 
1886-95  has  been  accounted  for  in  coinages,  even  after  deducting 
from  coinages  the  amount  of  recoinages,  and  similarly  two-thirds  of 
the  silver  production  is  represented  by  new  coinage,  the  monetary 
value   of   each    of   these   amounts   of   new    coinage    being   about 
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250  millions  sterling.  In  another  table  (p.  63)  an  estimate  of 
the  division  of  the  production  assigns  some  45  per  cent,  of  the  gold 
produced  in  the  ten  years  to  non-monetary  uses,  and  rather  over 
one-half  of  the  silver.  The  fact  of  minting  clearly  does  not 
definitely  assign  the  metal  to  monetary  use,  if  this  estimate  may 
be  presumed  to  be  even  roughly  accurate,  and  this  is  lost  sight 
of  by  some  controversialists.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that,  com- 
paring the  first  five  with  the  second  five  years  of  the  period 
specially  dealt  with,  while  the  gold  production  increased  by 
46  per  cent.,  the  amount  estimated  as  devoted  to  non-monetary 
uses  fell  off  to  about  three-fifths  in  the  second  half  of  what  it  was 
in  the  first  half  of  the  ten  years.  This  is  of  course  capable  of  two 
opposite  interpi'etations  ;  we  merely  note  the  fact  as  being  the 
result  of  a  careful  estimate. 

Bevolkerungslehre  und  Bevulkerungspolitih .  By  Arthur  Freiherr 
von  Fircks.  492  pp.  8vo.  13*50  marks.  Leipzig:  C.  L.  Hirsch- 
feld,  1898. 

We  have  previously  noticed  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  late 
Dr.  Kuno  Frankenstein's  sei-ies  Hand-  und  Lehrbuch  der  Staats- 
wissenschaften,  of  which  tlie  general  editor  himself  was  the  author. 
The  series  is  continued  under  a  successor  in  the  editorship,  and 
Freiherr  von  Fircks's  volume  on  "  Population  "  is  the  latest  to 
appear.  So  far  as  concerns  the  part  dealing  with  demographic 
statistics,  the  treatment  is  fairly  complete.  In  many  places  the 
comparative  statistics  which  one  expects  in  a  work  of  this 
character  are  curiously  lacking,  and  this  without  obvious  reason, 
as  the  omissions  are  not  systematic.  Some  instructive  discussions 
of  difficulties  attending  enumerations  under  special  heads  are 
included,  and  one  further  feature  is  an  examination  in  some  detail 
of  the  1895  Occupation  Census  of  Germany.  Among  other  points 
arising  in  connection  wdth  the  statistics  dealt  with,  a  bi'ief  dis- 
cussion on  the  determination  of  sex  will  siapply  a  few  facts  of 
interest  to  some,  in  view  of  the  attention  recently  turned  to  this 
question. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  volume  some  questions  of  practical 
politics  arising  out  of  matters  treated  statistically  in  previous 
pages  come  up  for  discussion.  Some  gloomy  forebodings  are 
suggested  by  calculations  of  how  great  the  population  of  the 
principal  States  of  the  world  will  be  by  1950,  if  they  increase 
meanwhile  as  rapidly  as  they  have  done  for  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  It  does  not  appear  that  much  is  gained  by  such  artificial 
elaboration.  Populations  are  growing,  and  growing  fast,  and  the 
seriousness  of  the  problems  presented  is  not  decreased  even  if  the 
rate  of  growth  of  numbers  be  a  diminishing  one.  Naturally  the 
question  of  emigration  and  of  colonial  policy  arises.  It  would 
appear  desirable,  however,  to  base  a  policy  on  grovmds  less  doubtful 
than  those  covered  by  the  statement  that  "  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  British  Empire,  and  the  Russian  Empire  close  their 
markets  more  and  more  against  the  importation  of  foreign 
products,  and  other  countries  will  soon  follow  in  their  train."  The 
most  important  part  of  the  British  Empire  does  not  act  as  hei'e 
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described,  and  to  assame  that  pi-otective  tendencies  will  triumph 
more  and  more  seems  hasty,  though  present  appearances  seem  to 
favour  that  conclusion  :  the  contrary  conclusion  has  been  drawn 
from  the  same  facts.  In  any  case  the  statement  is  wanting  in 
accuracy,  and  contains  a  doubtful  prophecy  attached  to  a  defective 
description  of  the  actual  situation. 

An  extensive  bibliography  of  nearly  100  pages   is  a  valuable 
feature  of  the  book. 


Statistical  and  Economical  Articles  in  Recent  Periodicals. 

United  Kingdom — 

Economic  Journal.  March,  1898 — After  seven  years :  The 
Coimcil.  Protection  for  manufactures  in  new  countries :  Sir 
R.  Giffen.  The  Atisgleich  between  Austria  and  Hungary : 
His  Excellency  A.  Matlekovits.  Lessons  from  Ruskin  :  C.  S. 
Devas.  Distribution  and  Exchange  :  Prof.  A.  Marshall.  The 
Dispute  in  the  engineering  trade :  E.  Aves.  The  policy  of 
the  engineers :  F.  W.  Hirst.  The  proclamation  of  1717  and 
the  rating  of  the  guinea:  E.  Cannan. 
Economic  Revieiv.  April,  1898 — 'The  New  Trades  Combination 
Movement :  E.  J.  Smith.  Our  Foreign  Trade-Rivals :  A.  W. 
Flux.  The  State  in  relation  to  Education :  /.  C.  Medd. 
Over-saving  and  the  Unemployed :  F.  C.  Channing. 

United  States — 

American    Statistical   Association    Publications.      March,    1898 — 

Obstacles  to  accurate  statistics :   /.  H.  Blodgett.     Uniformity 

in  census  returns:    Er.  J.  de  Korosi.     Cost  of  production  of 

corn  and  oats  in  Illinois  in  1896 :    N.  A.  Westo7i.     Athletics 

and  Scholarship. 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science — 

March — Sociology  applied  to  politics:  F.Sigel.  Political  and 
municipal  legislation  in  1897 :  E.  D.  Durand.  Proposed 
reforms  of  the  monetary  system  :  J.  F.  Johnson. 

May — The    Municipality    and   the   gas   supply :    L.  S.  Roice. 
Causes  affecting  railway  rates  and  fares :    W.  E.  Wcyl. 
Journal   of  Political   Economy.       March,    1898 — Value    of    the 

"  Greenbacks "    during    the    Civil    War :      W.     C.    Mitchell. 

Economic    situation    in   Japan :    B.    Moses.      Beginnings    of 

financial  independence  of  the  United   States :    W.  P.  Sterns. 

Deposit-reserve    system    of    the    National-bank   law :     E.    S. 

Meade.     Census  statistics  of  Unemployment :  H.  L.  Bliss. 
Political  Science  Quarterly.     March,  1898 — Gold  Monometallism 

in  Japan:  /.  Soyeda.     Capitalism  on  Trial  in  Russia:    N.  I. 

Stone.     Discount  Rates  in  the  United  States :  R.  M.  Brecken- 

ridye, 
Quirterly    Journal    of    Economics.      April,    1898 — The    French 

Canadians  in  New  England  :   W.  MacDonald.     The  Bank-note 

system  of  Switzerland :  A.  Sandoz.     The  objects  and  methods 

of  currency  reform  in  the  United  States  :  F.  M.  Taylor. 
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United  States—  Coyitd. 

Yale  Revieiv.  May,  1898  — i^ncient  and  modern  Hindu  Gilds: 
E.  W.  HopJcins.  Bank  clearings,  interest  rates  and  politics : 
G.  E.  Curtis.  Two  plans  for  currency  reform:  A.  L.  Ripley. 
The  concentration  of  industry  in  the  United  States  :  W.  F. 
Willougliby .  City  Farm  Training  Schoolr..  The  Scope  and 
Method  of' the  Twelfth  Census. 

France — 

Annales  cle  VEcnle  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques.     1898— 

ifarc/i— L'affaire  des  mctaux  (Novembre,  1887 — Mars,  1889). 
Les  conflits  de  lois  en  matiere  de  nationalite  et  leurs  solu- 
tions:  Rosticoroirski.  L'ouvrier  aux  Etats-Unis  :  A.  Viallate. 

May — La  question  monetaire  aux  Etats-Uuis  :  A.  Viallate. 
Journal  de  la  Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris,  1898 — 

March — La  statistique  des  tramways :  .3/.  Sclielle.  Les 
syndicats  professionnels  :  F.  de  Flaix.  Le  papier-monnaie 
dans  le  departement  de  Lot-et- Garonne  de  1791  a  1795: 
L.  Salefranque.  Recensement  de  la  population  du  Mexique  : 
V.  Miquel. 

April — Le  mouvement  des  contrats  de  transports  en  France 
de  1863  a  1896,  d'apres  les  produits  de  I'impot  du  timbre : 
L.  Salifranque.  Le  developpementeconomique  deTAlleraagne 
contemporaine,  d'apres  un  ouvrage  recent :  P.  Men  riot. 

May — La  gemellite  selon  I'age  de  la  mere  et  le  rang  chrono- 
logique  de  racconcheraent :  Dr.  J.  BertUlon.  La  diminution 
de  la  criminalite  en  France:  E.  Yvernes.  Les  migrations 
internes  dans  I'empire  allemand  de  1890  a  1895:  P.  Meuriot. 
Les  emissions  et  remboursements  en  1897  d'obligations  de 
chemins  de  fer  :  A.  Neymarck. 

June — Le  commei'ce  compare  de  la  France  pendant  les 
periodes  1887-91  et  1892-96 :  Y.  Guyot.  Quelques  exemples 
de  distribution  des  salaires :  L.  J\[arch  (to  be  continued). 
Chronique  de  statistique  sur  les  questions  ouvrieres  et  les 
assurances  sur  la  vie  :  M.  Bellom. 
Journal  des  Economistes,  1898 — 

March — Les  bourses  financieres  d'Anvers  et  de  Lyon  au  xvi^ 
siecle :  E.  Castelot.  Les  habitations  a  bon  marche :  M. 
Rouxel.  L'egalite  des  citoyens  devant  la  loi  :  Hubert- 
Valleroux.    Une  nouvelle  institution  agricole:  A.  de  Malarce. 

April — La  bourse  et  les  reformes  du  marche  financier:  M, 
Zablet.  La  genese  dvi  Capitalisme :  M.  Rouxel.  Les 
victoii-es  du  protectionnisme  et  les  succes  du  libre-echange. 

May — Une  dynastie  d'economistes :    G.   Michel.      Le  mouve- 
ment agricole :  L.  Grandeau. 
La  Reforme  Sociale.     Nos. — 

50 — Etudes  fiscales — Les  droits  de  succession. — L'impot  sur 
le  revenu  :  M.  de  Sablem07it.  Un  fondateur  meconnu  de  la 
science  economique  au  xviii®  siecle. — Vincent  de  Goui'nay : 
A.  des  Gilleuls.  Quelques  reformes  legislatives  en  matiere 
de  puissance  paternelle:  H.  Taudiere.  Les  questions  agraires 
en  Hongrie  :  G.  Blondel. 
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Feance — Contd. 

La  Reforme  Sociale.     Nos. — Contd. 

51 — JEtudes  fisccdes — Les  impots  centre  les  cougregations  et 
les  associations  religieuses :  J/,  de  Sahiemont.  Les  mceurs 
provencales  a  la  fin  da  moyen  age  :  A.  Baheau.  Les 
populations    rurales   de   rAllemague    et   la    arise   agraire : 

E.  Dubois. 

52 — La  ci'iminalite  de  la  jeiinesse :  H.  Joly.  Le  travail  da 
dimancbe  en  Belgiqae.  —  II.  Des  causes  du  travail  du 
dimanclie :   A.  Jidin. 

53 — L' Association  des  touneliers  de  Morlaix :  E.  Brelay. 
Une  enqnete  eu  matiere  de  successions  territoriales  dans  les 
campagues  fran^aises. 

51 — Etudes  fiscales — La  reforme  fiscale  dans  ses  rapports  avec 
la  Reforme  Sociale :  M.  de  Sableviont.  Le  regime  de  la 
petite  Industrie  et  I'apprentissage  en  Allemagne  saivaut  la 
loi  du  26  Juitlet,  1897  :    V.  Brants  (contimted  in  No.  56). 

55 — Les  lois  do  la  Democratic:  G.  Alix.  Les  societes  ouvrieres 
de  production ;  E.  Brelay.  Les  accidents  du  travail  et  la 
garantie  de  I'indemnite  :    E.  Cheysson. 

56  — Des  causes  reelles  du  developperaent  industriel  et  colonial 
de  I'Angleterre  :    V.  Guerin. 

57 — Les    People's    Palace    et    les    Polyteclmics    de    Londres : 
0.  Pyferoen.     L'evolution   de   I'idee  criminaliste  aux   xix^ 
siecle  et  ses  consequences  :   C.  de  Mailly  (to  be  continued) . 
Revue  d' JSconomie  Politique,  1898 — 

January — Des  progres  de  I'agriculture  fran^aise  dans  la 
secoude  moitie  du  xviii^  siecle  :  E.  Levasseur.  La  situation 
agraire  en  Roumanie  :   V.  J.  Radu. 

February — De  la  reglementation  des  niarclies  a  terme  sur  les 
cereales  :  A.  Paisant.  Theorie  da  credit :  L.  Walras.  De 
la  speculation  Internationale  sur  les  marchandises  et  les 
fonds  publics  :   C/i.  W.  Smith  (continued  in  May). 

March — Analyse  economique  de  la  participation  aux  benefices: 
Vaxveiler  {concluded  in  April).  La  caisse  d'epargne  postale 
de  Vienne  et  le  comptabilisme  social :  L.  Walras. 

April — Les  Societes  co-operatives  en  gros  d'Angleterre  et 
d'Ecosse:  A.  S.  Levetiis.  L'emigration  anglaise.  Son 
assistance  par  les  Associations  privees  et  le  Bureau  des 
informations  pour  les  emigrants :  B.  Dalla  Volta. 

Mail  —  Essai   sur   les    variations    da    Taux    de    I'Escompte : 

F.  Nitti. 

Germany — 

Archiv  filr  Suzicde  Gesetzgebung  unci  Statist il:.  Band  xii,  1898 — 
Heft  2 — Zur  Revision  der  deutschen  Seemannsordnung :  Dr. 
B.  Nuclit.  Zur  Gescliichte  der  Ziindholzchenfrage  in  der 
Scliweiz  und  zur  Beurteilung  der  neucn  Gesetzvorlage :  Dr. 
F.  Erismann.  Das  Sweat  ingsystem  in  den  Vereinigten 
Staaten  :  Florence  Kelly.  Die  daniscbe  Arteiterversicherung, 
insbesondere  das  Unfallversiclierung.sgesetz  vom  7  Januar, 
1898 :  G.  Trap. 
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Gekmaxt —  Contd. 

Archiv  filr  Soziale  Gesefzgehnng  und  Statistic,  Band  xii — Contd. 
Hefte  3  U7id  4 — Die  Enquete  iiber  Zustiinde  der  Arbeit  im 
Hamburger  Hafen  :  Dr.  F.  Tonnies.  Die  Verstaatlicliung' 
der  scliweizerisclien  Eiseubahnen  :  T.  Curti.  Die  Gesetzge- 
bung  New-Seelauds  iiber  Fabriken,  Laden  und  Dienstboten  : 
Hon.  W.  P.  Beeves.  Die  gesetzh'che  Regelung  der  Kinder- 
arbeit  im  Staate  Illinois  :  Florence  Kelly. 

Jahrbnch  filr  Gesetzgehung,  Verivaltung,  Sfc,  1898 — 

Heft  2  —  Die  wirtschaftliche  Lage  Russlands.  Die  In- 
dustrie:  Dr.  C.  Ballod.  Die  international e  Organisation 
der  Buclidrncker:  W.  Kulemami.  Die  landwirtscbaftliche 
Verwaltung  in  Bayern  (1870-97):  Dr.  F.  Fnglert.  Die 
Entwiekelung  des  Armenwesens  in  England  seit  dem  Jahre 
1885 :  P.  F.  Aschrott.  Die  Reform  der  dii-ekten  Steuern 
in  Osterreicb :  Dr.  F.  Freiherr  v.  Myrbach  {continued 
in  Heft  3)  Die  Selbsterhaltung  der  socialen  Gruppe : 
G.  Simmel.  Die  engliscbe  Fabrikgesetzgebung :  Helene 
Simon.  Zur  Statistik  der  Innungsmeister  unter  den 
deutscben  Handwerkern :  li.  Grdtzer.  Erwiderung  bierauf : 
P.  Voigt.  Die  deutscben  Innungen :  P.  Voigt.  Zur 
Vorgescbicbte  der  deutscben  Ai'beiterscbutzgesetzgebang : 
F.  Hitze. 
Heft  3 — Staatenbund  und  Bnndesstaat :  K.  von  Stengel.  tJber 
Privatversicberungswesen  :  E.  v.  W.  Das  Wahlrecbt  der 
preussiscben  Handelskammern  nacb  der  Novelle  vom 
19  August  1897 :  Dr.  Beitz.  Die  Bedeutung  der  Landwirt- 
scliaft  und  der  Industrie  in  Deutscliland  :  C.  Ballod.  Die 
Arbeiterverbaltnisse  im  Hafen  zu  Hamburg:  E.  Francke. 
BericLt  iiber  die  17  Jabresversammlung  des  deutscben 
Vereins  fiir  Armenpflege  und  Wobltbatigkeit :  E.  Micnster- 
herg.  Die  Entwiekelung  des  deutscben  Notenwesens  unter 
dem  Bankgesetz  von  1875 :  K.  Helfferich.  Aussergewohn- 
licbe  Ungliicksfalle  :  B.  Breslauer. 

Jahrliicher  filr  Nationalokonomie  und  Statistik,  1898 — 

Heft  3 — Ueber  fiiibzeitige  Heiraten,  deren  Yorziige  und 
Nacbteile  :  Fr.  Prinzing.  Die  wirtscbaftl.  Gesetzgebung  d. 
deutscben  Bundesstaaten  im  Jabre  1897 :  G.  Maas.  Ein 
ungariscber  Feldai'beitergesetzentwurf :  /.  Bunzel.  Die 
Brotpreise  in  Berlin  im  Jahre  1897  :  E.  Hirschherg. 
Heft  4 — Die  innei'e  Kolonisation  und  die  Kolonisationspolitik 
Russlands  nacb  der  Bauernbefreiung:  A.  Kaufman n.  Die 
Refoi-m  der  Arbeiter-  Unfall-Entscbadigung  in  England : 
C.  H.  P.  lyihidsen.  Der  Entwurf  eines  Uufallversicberungs- 
gesetzes  in  den  Niederlanden  :  P.  Falkcnlnrg. 
Heft  5 — Die  Wecbselbi'iefe  Konig  Ludvvigs  des  Heiligen 
Ton  seinem  ersten  Kreuzzuge  und  ibre  Rolle  aaf  dem 
Geldmarkte  von  Genua :  A.  Schauhe.  Eine  inter- 
nationale  genosseuscbaftlicbe  Statistik :  H.  W.  Wolf. 
Eine  Untersucbung  iiber  den  Untei'scbied  der  Mili- 
tartauglicbkeit  liindlicber  und  stiidtiscber  Bevolkerung : 
Bindewald. 
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Ge  RMAXT — Contd. 

Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Statistih  des  Deutschen  ReicJis.  Heft  2,  1898 
— Die  Produktion  der  Berj?werke,  Sallnen  nnd  Hiitten 
wiihrend  des  Jahres  1897.  Zui*  Statistik  dor  Krankenver- 
siclierung  (1896  und  1891-96).  Verkehr  im  Kaiser  Wilhelm- 
Kanal  wiihrend  1897-98.  Zur  Yolkszahlung  1895.  Flachen- 
inlialt  der  Staaten  und  Landestheile.  Bevolkerung  in  Stadt 
nnd  Land.  Zur  Produktions-Statistik. 
Zeitschrift  fi'ir  die  gesammfe  Staatswissenschaft,  1898 — 

Hefte  1  und  2 — Die  Kaufkraft  der  Rupie.  Ein  Beitrag  zum 
Kampfe  um  die  Wiihrung :  Dr.  P.  Arndt.  Die  Gewinn- 
beteilignng,  ihr  Einfluss  auf  den  Unternehmergewinn  nnd 
auf  die  Beziehungen  zwischen  Arbeiter  und  Arbeitgeber : 
Dr.  R.  PjinhaAiser. 
Heft  3 — -Die  Aufgaben  des  Deutschen  Reiches  gegeniiber  der 
Seefischerei :  A.  Dix.  Zum  Kartellwesen  und  zur  Kartell- 
Politik,  I.  Zum  Kartellwesen :  Dr.  A.  Schdffle.  Der 
Uebergang  von  der  Ertrags-  zur  Einkommenbesteuerung  aus 
Anlass  zur  Wilrttembergischen  Steuer-Reform :  Dr.  F. 
Sclimid. 


AUSTEIA — 

Statistische  Monatschrift,  1898 — 

January — Ernte-Ergebnisse    der    wichtigsten    Kornerfriiehte 

im     Jahre     1897.       Die    vi     Session     des     internationalen 

statistischen  Instituts  in  St.  Petersburg. 
February   and  March  Heft — Das    sociale   Connubium    in   den 

osterreichischen   Stadten :    K.   T.  v.  Inama-Sternegg.      Die 

Sterblichkeit    in    den   grosseren    Stadten    Oesterreichs    im 

Jahre  1897 :  Bratassevic. 

Italy — 

Giornale  degli  Economisti,  1898 — 

May — Esame.  critico  dei  principii  teorici  della  cooperazione : 
M.  Pantaleoni.     Una  lotta  operaia   epica :    lo   sciopero   dei 
meccanici  inglesi :  Dalla  Volta. 
June — Gli  Italiani  a  Chicago:  A.  Bertolini. 
Rivista  Italiana  di  Sociologia.     Marcli,  1898 — Le  combinazioni 
simpatiche  in  demografia :    R.  Benini.     Definizione  e  classifi- 
cazione    della    sociologia  e   delle    scienze   sociali:    R.   de    la 
Grasserie.         La  schiavitii  e  la  questione  dei  neri  negli  Stati 
Uniti :  A.  Bosco. 

Russia — 

Bulletin  Rii.sse  de  Statistique  financiere.  1898.  Nos.  1 — 3. 
Production  de  I'or  en  Russie.  Production  dn  cuivre  en 
Russie  (65  annees).  Repartition  geographique  de  la  pro- 
duction de  I'or  pendant  les  2  dern.  annees.  Classement,  par 
ordre  d'importance,  des  344  raisons  sociales  qui  produisent 
une  valeui*  annuelle  de  plus  de  5,000  francs. 
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Switzerland — 

Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse.     1898 — 

Lief.  2 — ProtokoU  der  Jahres-  Versammlung  des  Verbandes 
scliweizerisclier  amtlicher  Statisfciker  und  der  schweizer- 
isclien  statistischen  Gesellscliaft,  1897,  in  Basel.  Profcokoll 
der  Jahressitznng  der  scliweizerischen  statisttsclien  Gesells- 
cliaft. De  la  connexion  qui  existe  entre  les  "  etats 
psychiques"  efc  les  conditions  meteorologiquos  generales 
dn  milien :  Dr.  A.  Mercier.  Was  Statistik  ist :  G. 
Muhlemann. 

Lief.  3 — Les  caisses  d'epargne  de  la  Suisse  en  1896  :   G.  Fatio. 

Lief.  4 — Die  Effektenspekulation  nnter  besonderer  Beriick- 
sichtigung  der  Ergebnisse  der  deutsclien  Borsenenquete : 
Dr.  H.  Bachviann.  Die  Silberentwertung  und  ihre  Be- 
deutung  fiir  die  Volkswirtscbaft  der  Gegenwart,  zumal  fiir 
die  Schweiz  :  /.  Steiger.     Weiuproduktion  der  Welt. 


YII. — Quarterly  List  of  Additions  to  the  Library. 

Additions  to  the  Library  during  the  Quarter  ended  Ibth  June,  1898, 
arranged  alphabetically  under  the  following  heads : — (a)  Foreign 
Countries ;  (b)  hidia  and  Colonial  Possessions ;  (c)  United  Kingdom 
and  its  Divisions;  (d)  Authors,  £c.;  (e)  Societies,  c&c.  (British); 
(f)  Periodicals,  &c.  {British). 


By  whom  Presented 
(when  not  purchased). 


(ii)  Foreign  Countries. 
Argentine  Republic — 

Antecedentes  admiuistratiTOs  de  Correos  y  Teleffi-afos,  "1   ,^„    y  „     i.*.  tt  u.- 

■icr>r   r.r.         TV/r  IT  o  f   ^^'  J-  kSCOtt  Kcltie 

1895-96.     Maps  aud  diagrams.     8yo J 

Commerce  exterieur  argentiu.     Annee  1898.     No.  97  -j       r  \  d  St-  f  i' 

Higieiie.      Anales    del    Departamento    Nacional    de.  I  ^j^^ -p^  ^^^.^^^^^ 
(Current  numbers)  J  '■ 

Buenos  Ay  res  {City).     Monthly  Return  of  Municipal  "1   The  Municipal  Sta- 
Statistics.     (Current  numbers) J       tistical  Bureau 

Austria-Hungary — 

Arbeitseinstelhmgen  und  Aussperrungen  im  Gewerbe-~'| 

betriebe  in  Osterreich  wahrend  1896.     8vo I  rp,       Statistieil    T) 

Arbeitsvermittlung  in  Osterreich.     4to.     1898 1       ,-vf>~f-vv,p  f  M'   '  t 

"  Austria."     Archiv  fiir  Gescizgebung  und  Statistik  j         t  r\         >   ^  '®  ^J 

auf  den  G-ebieten  der  Gcwerbe,  des  Handels  uud  |  merce 

der  SchifPalirt.     (Current  numbers.)     8yo J 

Ausweis    iiber   die  monatl.    Durchschnittspreise  von"] 

Weizen,  Korn,  Gerstc,  Hafer,  und  Mais  in  Markt-  I  The  Central  Statisti- 

orten.     (Current  numbers.)     Sheets   |       cal  Commission 

Bewegung  der  Bevolkerung  im  Jalire  1895     J 

Consulats-Behorden.     Jahresberichte   der  k.    und  k."" 

osterr.-ungar.     (Current  numbers.)     8vo The   Statistical    De- 
Handel.      Statistische    tjbersichten    betreffend     den  V      partment,     Minis- 

auswartigen,  des  osterr.-ungar.  Zollgebiets.  (Current         try  of  Commerce 

monthly  numbers)  _, 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Presented 
(when  not  purchased). 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Austria-Hungary —  Contd. 

Kechtspflege.     Ergebnisse  der  Civilrechtspflege,  ISGi."^ 

Ergebnisse  des  ConcursTerfahrens,  1894 

Sparcassen.     Statistik  der,  fiir  1895 

Statistische  Monatscbrift.     (Ciu-rent  numbers) 

Bohemia.      Mittlieilungen   des    Statistiscben   Bureau! 

des    Landesculturratlies,    fiir    das    Jahr    1896-97.  J 
Vienna — 

Armenpflege  im  Wiener  Armenbezirke.    8to.    1888"^ 

Statistik  der  Wahlen  fiir  den  Gremeinderatb.  ...  in  I 


J 


1861-80.     8vo.     1880 

Wobn-Verbaltnisse  in  Wien.   Ergebnisse  der  Yolks 

zablimg,  31  Dec.  1890.     8to.     1893    

Brilnn — 

Statistiseber  Woclienbericlit  .  .  .  der  Landesbaupt- 

stadt  Briinn.     (Current  weekly  numbers)  

Summariscber  Bericbt  der  Handels-  und  Gewerbe- 

kammer  in  Briinn  wabrend  1897.     8vo 

Prague.  Bulletins  bebdomadaires  et  trimestriels  de 
la  Tille  et  communes-faubourgs.  (Current  num- 
bers)   

Belgium — 

Bulletin  de  la  Commission  Centrale  da  Statistique. 
Tome  xvii,  annees  1890-96.  (Contents)  :  Table  de 
mortalite  ou  de  siu'vie  :  31.  Leelerc.  MouTement 
de  la  population  en  1890.  Salaires  et  budgets 
onvriers :  M.  Nicola'i.  Bidletius  de  statistique 
demograpbique  et  medicale  (witb  separate  album*)  : 
Dr.  Janssens.)     Diagrams,  4to.     1897     j 

♦Album  de  Statistique  Grapbiqne,  Demograpbie  et  j 
Hygieue  de  Bruxelles,     4to.     1897 J 

Chemins  de  Fer,  Postes,  Telegrapbes,  Telepbones  et  ] 
Marine.  Compte  rendu  des  operations  pendant  > 
1895.     Maps,  fol J 

Commerce  special  avec  les  pays  etrangers  en  ce  qui 
concerne  les  principales  marcbandises.  Bulletin 
mensuel  du.     (Current  numbers.)     4to 

Mines  de  Belgique.  Annaies  des,  Annee  1898 
Tome  iii,  livraison  2.     Plates,  8vo 

Travail  de  nuit  des  ouvrieres  de  I'industrie  dans  les 
pays  etrangers.  (France,  Suisse,  Grande-Bretagne, 
Autricbe,  Allemagne).     EajDport,  8vo.     1898    

TraraU.  Projet  de  loi  sur  le  contrat  de  Trarail.  Fol. 
1898.     (Cbambre  des  Eepresentants,  K"o.  76) , 

Travail.    Projet  de  loi  sur  la  reparation  des  dommages  ' 
resultant   des   accidents   du  travail.      Fol.      1898. 
(Cbambre  des  Eepresentants,  No.  151)    

Travail.  Eevue  d.u  Travail  publiee  par  I'OfBce  du. 
(Cui-rent  monthly  numbers.)     8vo 

Brussels — 

Annuaire  Demograpbique  et  Tableaux  Statistiques^i 

des  Causes  de  Deces.     36"=  annee,  diaga-ams | 

Bulletins  bebdomadaires  et  trimestriels   de  statis-  \- 
tique  demograpbique  et  sanitaire.  (Current  num- 
bers)   ;.  J 


Tbe  Central  Statist!- 
cal  Commission 

The   Statistical   Bu- 
reau 


Tbe  Eegistrar-G-eue- 
ral  of  England 


:} 


The  Burgomaster 

Sir  Eawson  W.  Eaw- 
son,  K.C.M.a. 

The   Municipal  Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


Sir  Eawson  W.  Eaw- 
sou,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B. 


Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltic 

Tbe  Biu-eau  of  Grene- 

ral  Statistics 

The   Administration 
of  Mines 


The  Belgian  Labour 
Department 


Dr.  E.  Janssens 


2e2 
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Donations. 


]!y  wliom  Presented 
(when  not  purchased). 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Bulgaria — 

Mourement     commercial    arec    Ics    pays    eti-angers."] 

Moiivement    de    la    navigatiou    par    ports.      Prix  I  The    Statistical   Bu- 
moyens  clans  lesprincipalesTilles.   (Current  montUv  \       reau 
numbers.)    La.  8ro J 

China — 

Customs  Grazette.     Oct. — Dec,  1897   "] 

Lighthouses,  light-vessels,  &c.     List  for  1898.     Maps  [  Sir      Robert      Hart, 
Medical  Eeports  for  half-years  ending  30th  Sept.,  1896,  (       Bart.,  a.C.M.G. 
and  31st  Mar.,  1897.     Plates J 

Denmark — 

Communications  de  Statistique.     4"^  Serie.     Tome  2."^ 
(1,  Subventions  a  la  vieillesse  en  1895  et  189G.     2,  | 

Prix  des  Cereales  en   1897.     3,  Eecoltes  en  Dane-  !   The    Eoyal    Danish 
mark,    1875-96.      4,    Importation    et    exportation  [       Statistical  Bixreau 
en  1897.     5,  Industries  du  Danemark,  &c.).     8vo.  | 
1898 J 

Nationalokonomist  Tidsskrift,  1898.     (Current  num- "1  Tlie  Danish  Political 
bers) J       Economy  Society 

Egypt — 

Commerce  exterieur.    Bulletin  mensuel  du.    (Current  "1  The   Director-Grene- 

numbers) f       ral  of  Customs 

Finances    Compte  general  du  Gouvernement  Egyptian  1   gj^.  ^-y^^,^^^  ^^  p^^ 

pour  1  Exereice  1897.     Fol >      yowc 

Statistical  Eeturns,  1881-97.     Diagrams.     8vo J        ■^•'^•^^J-^- 

Sanitaires,  &c.     Bulletin  hcbdomadaire  de  rAdminis-"!   The  Health  Depart- 

tration  des  Services.     (Current  numbers)   j       ment 

Institut  Egyptian.    Bulletin.    3'=  Serie,  No.  8.    Annee  1  ti  -,  t    f  f   t 

1897.  Plates,  8vo /  "^"^  -^'istitute 

France — 

Agriculture.      Bulletin  du   Ministere   de   1'.     Annee  I  The  Ministry  of  Agri- 

1898.  (Current  numbers)     J  culture 

Budge^t  General  de  I'Exercice  1898.      13   parts,  4to.  1  j^^,  j_  g^^^^  ^^^^.^^ 

Ciiemins  de  Fer  Fran^ais.    Statistique  des,  au  31  Dec,  \  The       Ministi-y      of 

1896.     Documents  principaux  J       Public  "Works 

Commerce    de    la   France.      Documents    Statistiques.  l  p , .  i,o     a 

(Current  monthly  numbers)  J 

Commerce    de   la   France    avec    ses    Colonies    et   lesl 

puissances     etrangeres    pendant     1895.       Tableaii  V  Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltic 

general  du,     La.  4to J 

Finances,  Ministere  des.    Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de  "I   The      Ministry      of 

Legislation  comparee.    (Current  monthly  numbers)  J       Finance 
Travail.     Bulletin  de  I'Ofllce  du.       (Current  monthly^ 

numbers.)     8vo 

Travail.     Associations  ouvrieres  de  production.     8vo.  |  r^.e  French  Labour 

Travail.     Salaires  et  duree  du  Ti-avail  dans  I'lndustrie  " 

fx-ancjaise.     Tome  iv,  Eesultats  generaux  et  Album  | 
graphique.    2  vols.,  8vo.    1897 , ,.., J 
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Donations 


By  wliom  Presented 
(when  not  purcliasedj. 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
France —  Contd. 

Martinique.   Annuaire  de  la  Martiniqiie.    Annee  ISOo."] 

8vo I 

Saint  Fierre  et  Miquelon.      Ammaire  cles  Isles  po\ir  C 
1896.     Syo J 


Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltie 


Dictionnaire  du  Comicerce,  de   I'lndustrie,  et  de  la"! 

Banque,  public  sous  la  direction  de  Ytcs  Guyot  et  >  Pui'cbased 

^  A.  EaffaloTicli.     Livr.  1.     8vo J 

Economists  Fran^ais.     (Current  weelilj  numbers)  The  Edi(or 

Journal  des  Economistcs.     (Current  montlily  numbers) 

Monde  Economique.     (Current  weekly  numbers) 

Polybiblion.    EeyueBibliographiqueUniTerselle.   Par-"! 

ties   Litteraire    et  Technique.      (CuiTcnt   monthly  V 

numbers)  J 

Eeforme  Sociale.     (Current  numbers)   

Rentier.  Journal  Financier  Politique.  (Current  numbers) 

KcTXie     d'Economie    Politique.      (Current    monthly  \ 

numbers)  J 

EcTueGeogi'aphique  Internationale.  (Current  number?) 

Eevue    de    Statistique.      Eecueil    liebdomadaire    de  1 

documents  economiques,  commerciaux,  industriels,  >  The  Publisher 

agricoles.     (Current  numbers.)     8vo,     Paris,  1898  J 

Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiqlies.  Annales.  (Current!  rri     t     x-^   .- 

,       s                                ^                          ^  >  The  Institution 

numbers)  J 

Musee  Social.    Circulaires.    (Current  numbers  )    4to ,, 

Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris.     Journal.     (Current  "1  —,     „ 
^1,1            u      \  r  The  Sc 

monthly  numbers)  J 

L'affaire  i)reyf  us.    Le  proces  Zola  .  .  .  1898.    Compte- 1 

rendu  stenographique  "in  extenso"  et  documents  i-  M.  Yves  Gurot 

annexes.     2  vols.,  8to.     Paris,  1898 J 


Society 


.^:} 


Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltic 


The  Imperial  Statis- 
tical Bureau 


Grermany — 

Deutsches   Handels-Archiv.     Jan. — Dec,   1897. 

parts,  4to 

Gewerblichen      Betriebsziihlung,      14      Juni,      1895.~] 
Hauptergebnisse  der,     (Ergiinzung  zum  Heft  1  der  j 

Yierteljahrshefte,  1898.)     4to 

Handel,    Auswartiger,   des    deutschen   ZoUgebiets  im  | 
Jahre  1896.     Theil  1.     Darslellung  nach  "Waaren-  1 

gattungen.     1898.     4fo | 

Handel  des  deutschen  ZoUgebiets.     Monatliche  Xach-  ^ 

Tveise  iiber  den  auswartigen.     (Current  numbers) .... 

Seeschiffahrt.      Statistik    der,    fiir    1896.      Abth.  2. 

Seererkehr  in  deutschen  Hafenplatzen.     Seereisen 

deutscher  Scliiffe 

Yierteljahrshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Eeichs. 

Jahrgang  1898.     Heft  2.     4to J 

Prussia — 

Grundeigenthum    und    Gelaude   auf     Grund   der"^ 
Materialien  der  Gebiiudesteuerrevision  vom  Jahre  j 

1893.     Theil  2,  Die  Gebilude.     Maps,  fol |  r^j^^  j^^^j^^  Prus4 

Das    konigliche     statistische  Bureau  -wahrend  der  1-      rj.   ■•  :•'    i  -d  "'^^^ 

Jahre  1885  bis  1896.    Yon  E.  Blenck.     8to |       Statistical  Biu-eau 

Zeitschrif t  der  K.Preussischen  Statistischen  Bureaus.  | 
Yierteljahrsheft  3  und  4,  1897 J 


416  Miscellanea.  [June, 
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.  !       B_v  wliom  Presented 

Donations.  („.|;g„  ^qj  purchasetl). 

(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Grermany — Contd. 

Saxony.     Zeitsclarift  des  K.  Saclisischen  Statistisclien  T   The    Statistical    Bii- 

Bureaus.     Jahrgang  1893.     Hefte  1  unci  2    /       reau  of  Saxony 

WuHtemburg.      Wiirttembergisclie     Jahrbiicher    fur"! 
Statistik   unci   Landeskuncle.      Jahrgang    1895-96.  >  Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltic 

2  vols.     La.  8to J 

Berlin.     Eheschliessungen,  Grcburten,  Sterbefalle,  unci  |  mi       M     '  "     1   sjf 
Witterung.     (Current  weekly  and   monthly  num-  >      f  f"     i  "r    .:, 

bers) J        ^*  ^*^^      uieau 

Dresden.     Wochen-  und  Monats-Berichte  des  Statis-  \ 

tischen  Amtes  der  Stadt.     (Current  numbers)   J  " 

Frankfort — 

Civilstand.     Tabellarische  Uebersichten  betreffend  "I 

den,  der  Stadt  im  Jahre  1897    J  " 

Mittheilungen  aus  der  Handelskaiiimer.     (Current  \  The      Chamber      of 

niimbers)  j       Commerce 

Hanover.      Monatsberichte    des    Statistischen    Amts  ^  The  Municipal  Sta- 
der  Stadt.     (Current  numbers) j       tistical  Bureau 

Archjv    fixr    Sozialo     G-esetzgebung     und     Statistik.  "I   m     p  \^y  ■> 
Band  xii,  Hefte  3  und  4.     1898    J  "^"^  l-ublisUer 

Handworterbuch  der  Staatswissenschaften.      Zweiterl   p      ■■        -i 
Supplementband.     La.  8vo.     1897  J 

Jahi-buch  fur  Gesetzgebung,  Verwaltung  und  Volks- ]   m  „  t?  iv 
wirtschaft.     Hefte  2  und  3,  1898. j  ^lie  Editor 

•Jahrbiicher     fiir     Nationalokonomie    vmd    Statistik.  1  m     t>  ^^•  ^ 
/n          t         i-i  1            u      \  V  J-he  i  ublisher 

(Current  monthly  numbers)  J 

Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesammte  Staatswissenschaft.    Hefte  1 

1—4,1897.     Hefte  1—3,  1898 / 

Zeitschrift      fiir     Socialwissenschaft.       Jahrgang     i.  1    rr-,      c- v^ 

Hefte  4  und  5.     8vo.,  1898 |  ^^^^  ^^^^^°^' 

Greece — 

Bulletin  mensuel  du  Commerce  special  ayec  les  pays'] 

etrangers.     (Current  numbers) [The   Statistical   Bu- 

Commerce  de  la  Grece  avec  les  Pays  etrangers  pendant  (       reau 

1896.     4ta J 

Italy— 

Annali  di  Statiatica.     Atti  della  commissione  per  la"^ 
Statistica  giudiziaria  civile  e  peuale.     Sessione  del 
Maggio,  1897.     Svo 

Bollettino  di  Legislazione  e  Statistica  Doganalc  e  Com- 
merciale.     (Current  monthly  numbers)    

Cause  di  Mortc.     Statistica  dell'  anno  1896.     8vo j  The    Director-Gene- 

Commercio    speciale    di    Importazione    e    di   Espor-  |       ral  of  Statistics 
tazione.     Statistica  del.     (Current   monthly   num- 
bers)   

Elenco  delle  Societa  di  Mutuo  Soccorso.     Svo 

Tabella  indicante  i  valoi'i  delle  Mcrci  nell'  anno  1897 
per  le  statistiche  commerciali,    Svo J 

L'Economista.     (Current  weekly  numbers)   Tlie  Editor 

Giornale  degli  Economisti.     (Current  monthly  num- 1 

bers) J  " 

Eivista  Italiana  di  Sociologia.     Ease.  2.     1898...^ „ 
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By  wliom  Presented 
(when  not  purchased). 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Japan — 
Annual    Eeport    of    Central    Sanitarv    Bureaii    for' 
J893.94.     8vo.,  1897 ' 


Mexico — 

Estadistica  Fiscal.  Datos  relativo?.   (Current  montlily" 
numbers,  and  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  1897-98) 

Estadistica   Eiscal.      Importacion.      Anos   fiscales   de 
1893-9i  y  1892-93.     2  toIs.,  fol.     Diagrams  ^ 


The  Kegistrar-Gene- 
ral  for  England 


The   Statistical   Bu- 
reau 


Netherlands — 

Geboorten.     Statistiek  der,  en  der  sterfte  naar  den"!   mi      -ir-   ■  .        n  ,-, 

leeftiid   en   de  oorzaken  van  den  dood.     (Current  >■      t  *.     • 
A^u\  I       Interior 

■  monthly  numbers)  J 

Maandcijfers  en  andei-e  periodieke  opgaven  .  .  .  Jaar^ 

1897.  '  Xo.  10.     8vo I 

Staten  van  de  In-,  Uit-,  en  Doorgevoerde  Toornaamste  [  The  Central  Statisti- 

Handclsartikelen.     (Current  montlily  numbers)    ....  [       cal  Commission 
Verslag  van  de  werkzaamheden   der   Centrale   Com-  j 

missie  roor  de  Statistiek  in  1837.     8vo J 

Vijf  Jarig  Orerzieht  van  de  Sterfte  naar  den  Leeftiid  "1   mi       -p,         ^        i.     f 

en  de  Oorzaken  ran  den  Dood  m  elke  G-emeenle  ran  v      *]     t  f     " 

Nederland  gedurende  1890-94.     4to.     1898   J       "^e  interior 

Norway — 

Assistance  publique  eu  1894.    Statistique  de  1'.    (279)^ 
Chemins  de  fer  pubUcs  de  la  Korrege.     Rapport  pour 

1896-97.     (282)   

Justice  civile.     Statistique  pour  1895.     (283)    

Peches  maritime?.     Grandes,  pendant  1896.     (281).... 
Population.     Mourement  de  la,  pendant  1893.     (280)  }■ 
Eecensement,  1891.     Population  par  nationalite,  lieu 

de  naissance,  et  culte.      Areugles,  sourds-muets  et 

alienes.     Mariages  consanguins  .  .  .     (278)     

Meddelelser  fra  det  Statistiske  Centralbureau.     Vol. 

XV.     1897 J 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Bureau 


Portugal — 

Estatistica  da  Administracao  da  Justi9a  criminal  .  .  . 

Annos  1878,  1879,  18S0!     3  vols.,  sm.  fol 

Estatistica  de  Ccmmerciode  Portugal  .  .  .  Annos  1886, 

1891,  1892,  1893,  1894.    5  vols,  fol 


Mr.  J.  Batalha  Eeis 


Roumania — 

Buletinul  Lunar  al  Miscarei  Populatiunei  in  Orasele"! 

Romaniei.     (Current  montlily  numbers)     I  The    Statistical   Bu- 

Statistica agricola.  (Evaluations  provisoires  des  cultures  f      reau 

et  recoltes  pour  1896-97.)     7pp., 4to.     1898 J 

Sv.charest.       Buletin     statistic    Lunar    al    Orasului  \  The  Municipal   Sta- 

Bucuresci.     (Current  numbers)    J       tistical  Bureau 


Russia — 

Agriculture.  Resultats  generaux  de  la  Eecolte  de 
1897.  Eecolte  des  cereales  d'hiver  et  d'ete  com- 
paree  aux  recoltes  de  1892-96.     Sm.  4to 

Tncendies.     Statistique  des,  eu  1888-94.    Sm.  4to J 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Committee 
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Donations.  ;  (when  not  purchased). 


(a)  Foreig-n  Countries — Contd. 
Russia — Contd. 

Moiirement  cle  la  Poijulation  dans  la  Russie  d'Europe"^ 
en  1892  et  1893.     2  vols.,  sm.  4to 


I  The  Central  Statisti- 


Eecensemcnt     Greueral     de     la     Population,      1897.  >  i  ^  •,, 

T-       •  T    -n       1  i.-         1    TT7'       •  T  i.  •  i-  cal  (Jommittee 

LiTraisons  1,  Populations  de  1  Umpire  par  districts. 

2,  Population  des  Yillps.     Sm.  4to J 

Budget  de  I'Empire.      Eeglement  definitif  du,  pour")  rp,        p     f'  11    •        f 
I'Exercice    1896.     Eapport    par  le    Controleur   de  V-      n     -p 

I'Empire.     Bto J  ^ 

Bulletin  russe  de  statistique  financiere  et  de  legislation.  1  mi     p  V)T  i 

(Current  monthly  numbers.)     La.  8to J 

Commerce   exterieur  de   la   Eussie   par   la   frontiere"^ 

d'Europe.     Bulletin  mensuel  (current  numbers)    ....I  The   Department    of 
Commerce  exterieur  de  la  Eussie  pendant  1895.     (In  |       Customs 

Eussian)    J 

Prices  of  rje  and  oats  in  European  Eussia.    Diagram-  "1  Department  of  Com- 

maps  showing.     (Cm-rent  monthly  numbers) J      merce  and  Industry 

Agricultural  Statistics  for  1896  and    1897.     3  vols.,"^ 

8to.     (In  Eussian) | 

Traffic  and  Transport  of  Goods  on  Eailways,  Eirers,  )■  Mr.  P.  Kropotkiu 
and  Canals.     Eeports  on,  1890-94.     13  vols  ,   8ro.  | 

(In  Eussian)     J 

Finland — 

Annuaire  Statistique  pour  la  Fiulande.     19''  aunee,"] 

1898.     8to I  The   Central    Statis- 

Mouvement    de    la    Population    de    Einlande    en  f      tical  Bureau 

1895  J 

St.  Tetershurg — 

Eecensement    de    1890.      Population.      Livraisons"^ 

1,  Population  par  sexe,  age,  etat  civil   culte,etat  \  ^j^^  j^egistrar-Gene- 
ou  condition  sociaie,  langue  matcrnelle,  et  degre  >  ,     ^-^j.     ,      -, 

T-     J.       .•  o     T> '       ?•,•         11  14-  rai  ot  England 

d  instruction.     2,    Eepartiiion   de  la   population  |  ° 

par  professions.     2  vols.,  fol J 

Society  imperiale  libre  economique.     Travaux  de  la.  \  m,     ^     •  . 
No.  G,  1897.     (In  Eussian)  J  ^^^  ^^<^^^^1 

Servia — 

Annuaire     Statistique     du     Eoyaume     de     Serbie.  "1  The   Statistical   Bu- 
2«  tome,  1894-95.     8vo /      reau 

South  African  Republic — 

Eeport  of  State  Mining  Engineer  for  1896.     Fol Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltic 

Spain — 

Comercio    Exterior.       Eesumenes    mensuales    de    la"" 

Estadistica  del.     (Cm-rent  numbers)    

Comercio  de   Cabotaje.      Estadistica  general  del,  en 

1895.     Eol ■ |> 

Junta  de  Aranceles  y  de  Yaloraciones.     Eeal  decreto 

organico  personal  y  reglamento  de  la  misma.    70  pp.  | 

12mo.    1898 J 


The    Director-Gene- 
ral of  Customs 


Sociedad   Geografica   de  Madrid.     Boletin  y  Eevista" 

de  Geografia  colonial  y  mercantil.     (Current  nuiu-  ^  The  Society 
bers)  


istal 
nu-  > 
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(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Sweden — 


Statistisk  Tidskrift.     Heft  1.     1S9S.     8vo I  '^'i®   ?''5^'' 

|_      tical  Bui 


al   Statis- 
ureaii 


Switzerland — 

Assurances.     Eapport  du  Bureau  Federal  des,  sur  Ics  ]   ri-i      f  rl    •■  1   A - 
Entreprises   prkees   en    matiere   d'Assuranees    eu  ^      ^       ^t,^^^        saur- 
Suisse  en  1896.     Diagrams,  4to J        «'^<^e  Bui-eau 

Bulletin  demoorraphique  et  sanitaire  suisse.     (Current!   rr^,       t-   i      i    -.^  x- 
weekly  numbers)  ...„ I  ^^^^   ^•^^^'^l   ^^atis- 

Journal  de  statistique  Suisse,  1898.    Livr.  3  et  4.    4to.    J       t.cai  Bureau 

Turkey — 

Ottoman  Public  Debt.     Special  Eeport  for  1895-9G, "] 

by  Sir  Yincent  Caillard.     8vo.     1896 I   ,,     ^   ^         -r~  ,  . 

Eeport  on  Financial  Situation  of  Turkey.     36  pp.,  4to.  (  ■^^^'-  "^ '  '-*^""  ■b.eitie 

(MS.  type  written.)     Dec,  1893 J 

TJnited  States — 

Agricultiire,  Department  of.     Monthly  Ci'op  Eeports"^! 

(current  numbers),  also  Final  Eeport  on  Crops  of  1897  I 
Bulletins,  1898.    Nos.  10,  Our  foreign  trade  in  agricul-  | 

tural  products  during  1893-97.     II,  Spain's  foreign  I 

trade.     12,  Our  trade   witb. Spain,   1888-97.     15,  | 

Exports  of  Cotton  from  Egypt.     16,  Our  trade  witli  Y  The  Department 

Cuba  from  1887-97.     17,  U.S.  "\Ybeat  for  Eastern  I 

Asia.      18,    Hawaiian    Commerce,    1887-97.       19,  | 

Austria-Hungary  as  a  factor  in  the  World's  Grain  I 

trade.       20,    Agricultural    Imports    and    Exports,  | 

1893-97.     8vo J 

Census.     Debate  in  U.S.  Senate  on  the  12th  Census,  ] 

with  letters  on  the  Census  of  1900,  bv  Hon.  E.  P.  I  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth 

Porter  and  Hon  C.  D.  Wright.     18  ppl,  8vo.     1897  J 

Consular  Eeports.     (Current  monthly  numbei-s.) Department  of  State 

Debt.     Monthly  Statements  of  the  Public,  and  of  Cash^ 

in  Treasury.     (Current  numbers.)     Sheets I  ti,    a        f  f  ^^ 

Gold,    Silver,  and    Notes,  &c.,   in    Circulation,   and  J- "'•^^  .'^^"'"^^  °^  ^"^ 

Changes  in  Money  and  Bullion  in  the  Treasury.  |  leasury 

Monthly  Statements.     (Current  numbers.)      SheetsJ 
Finance     and     Commerce.      Monthly    Summary    of.  \ 

(Current  numbers.)     Diagrams.     4to. j  The  Bureau  of  Sta- 

Foreign    Commerce   and   ZJsavigation   of   the   United  )■      tistics.       Treasury 

States  for  year  ending  30th  June,  1897.  Yol.  i,  parts  |       Department 

1  and  2  ;  toI.  ii,  parts  1 — 3.    .5  vols.  Diagrams.    4to.J 
Labor.  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of.    (Current  num-  ]  The  Commissioner  of 

bers) J       Labor 

Connecticut.     State  Board  of  Health.     Monthly  Bul-~) 

letins.     (Current  nmnbers),  also  20th  Annual  Ee-  I  rr^i     -o        i    £  tt     ui 

port   of    the    Board   for   1897,  with    Eegistration  f  ^^^^  ^'^^'"^  ^^  ^'^^'^^ 

Eeport  for  1896.     Diagrams.     8vo.     1898 J 

Illinois.     Coal  in  Ilhnois,  1897.     16th  Anmial  Eeport  T 

of    State  Bureau   of    Labor  Statistics  concerning,  I  rp-,     -p 

and  also  containing  14t]i  Annual  Eeport  of  State  [  ^^^  -t'^u'eaii 

Inspectors  of  Mines.     8to J 

loica.      Bureau   of   Labor   Statistics,      7th  Biennial ") 

Eeport  for  1895-96.     Plates.     8to J 
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(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 

United  States — Contd. 

Massachusetts — 

State  Boai'd  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation.     12tli  \  mi     -p.       ji 

Annual  Reiiort  for  1897.     8vo / 

Metropolitan  Water  Board.     Third  Annual  Report"! 

for  1897.     Maps  and  plates.     8ro J  " 

Michigan.       Monthly   Bulletin   of    Vital    Statistics.  1  The  Division  of  Vital 

(Current  numbers) J       Statistics 

Neio  Yorlc  State — 

Bureavi  of  Labor  Statistics.      14th  Annual  Report  1  m     -o 
f      -.can      Q  }•  The  Bureau 

lor  1896.     8vo , J 

Public  Library.     Bulletin.     (Current  numbers)   The  Library 

Neio  YorJc  {Citif).    Weekly  Report  of  the  Department"!  -p,     -p    -r    .,, 

of  Health.     Nos.  1— 4.     1898.     8vo j- ur.  i^ .  d .  Auan 

Banker's  Magazine  and  Rhodes' Journal  of  Banking."!  ,p,     -n.-,-, 
/n          t         i-1  1            1       \  r  The  Editor 

(Current  monthly  numbers)  J 

Bradstreet's.     (Current  weekly  numbers) ,, 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle.    (Current  weekly  "|_^ 

numbers,  with  Supplements). 


Y 


Engineering    and    Mining   Journal.     (Current    num- 1 

bers)  J  " 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.     Vol.  vi,  No.  2,  1898  ....  The  Publisher 

Library  of  Economics  and  Politics — 1.  Workingmen's"^ 
Insurance  at  home  and  abroad  :   W.  F.  Willoiighhy .  | 

xii  +  386  pp.,  8vo.     1898.      2.  Congressional  Com-  [  Messrs.  Crowell  and 
mittces.    A  study  of  the  oi'igins  and  derelopment  of  |       Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
our  national  and  local  legislative  methods :  L.  G.  \ 
McConachie.     xiv  +  44ipp.     8vo.     1898    J 

Political  Science  Quarterly.     Vol.  xiii,  No.  1,  1898 The  Editor 

Quarterly   Journal   of  Economics.     Vol.   xii.   No.  3, 1   mi     p  >,r  li 

Yale  Review.    VoL  vii,  No.  1.     1898 The  Editor 

American  Academy  of   Political  and  Social  Science.  "1  n-i      *      i 

Annals.     Vol.  xiJ^No.  8.     1898 |  ^^'^  Academy 

American  Economic  Association.     Economic  Studies  :  1 

Vol.  iii,  No.  2.     Economic  aspects  of  railroad  re-  >  The  Association 

ceiverships  :  H.  H.  Swain.     1898    J 

American   Geographical   Society.     Bulletin.     Plates.  "1   ,p,     gooietv 

(Current  niimbei's) J  "^ 

American      Philosophical      Society.         Pi'oceedings.  1 

No.  156.     Plates,  8vo.     1897    J  " 

American  Statistical  Association.     Quarterly  Publica-  1  m      k        •  t- 

tious.     New  Scries.     No.  4L     1898     |  1  he  Association 

John    Crerar   Libi-ary.      rChicago.l      Third   Annual  1  rp,     x  -i 

Report  for  1897.     8vo. }  ^^^  Librarian 

Leland    Stanford,    junr.    University.      Register    for  1  mi,.  TT„-„-,,a,>„ 

1897-98.     8vo r  ^^^  LJniveisicy 

^TSs  ^""''"'^    ^°°''"'"'^"       ^^^^'^*''    '^'-     8™-}  The  Committee 
The  Smithsonian  Institution,  1846-96.     The  History"^ 

of   its   first  half   century.      Edited   by  George  B.  | 

Goode.     Plates,  la.  8vo.     1897 I   The  Smithsonian  In- 

Smithsonian  Misccllpncous  Collections,  1084.     Biblio-  |       stitutiou 

graphy  of  Metals  of  Platinum  group.     1748-1896.  | 
vo.    '1897   J 
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(a)  Foreig-n  Countries — Contd. 
Uruguay — 

Anuario   Estadistico   de   la  Eepublica.      Aiio   1896. 1  The   Statistical  Bu- 

Plates  and  diagrams.     La.  8to /      reaii 

Montevideo.     Boletin  mensual  demografico  de  Monte-  "1  The   Municipal  Sta- 
video.     (Current  numbers)    /      tistical  Bureau 

International — 

Bulletin      International      des      Douanes.       (^^"'^"''1  The  Eoird  of  Trade 

numbers.)     Svo J 

International    Co-operative    Alliance.      Statistics   of^ 
Co-operatiye  Societies  in  various  Countries,  prepared  j 
by    the    Statistical    Committee    of    the    Alliance.  )■  Purchased 
[Printed  in  English,  French,  and  German.]   330  pp.,  j 
4to.     1898    J 


(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions. 
India,  British — 

Trade   by  Land  with   Foreign   Countries.      Monthly"^ 

Accounts.     (Current  numbers)     

Trade  and  Navigation.    Monthly  Accounts.     (Current  |  The    Statistical    Bu- 

numbers)  )■      reau,  Government 

Trade  carried  by  Eail  and  River  in  India.     Accounts  I        of  India 

of,  in   the  year  1896-97,   and  the   four  preceding  | 

years.     9th  issue.     Fol.     1898 J 

Bengal — 

Eeport  on  the  Administration  of  Bengal,  1896-97. "1    rr-i  Lieutenant 

Eeview  of  Education  in  Bengal'(1892-93  to  1896"        [       ^^0^^^"°^  o^'  ^«°- 
being  the  first  quinquennial  Eeport  .  .  .     Maps,  j        ° 

Indian.  Engineering.     (Current  weekly  numbers) The  Editor 

Asiatic  Socieii/  of  Bengal — - 

Journal.     (Current  numbers)    1  Tl  e  S    •'  t 

Proceedings.     (Current  numbers)     _)  ^ 

Bermuda.       Eeports    of    the    Eegistrar  -  General    for  "I   The  Eegistrar-Gene- 
1895-96.     2  vols.     Fol j       ral  of  England 

Canada,  Dominion  of— 

Sessional  Papers.      Session  1897.      Yols.  1,  Auditor-"^ 

General's  Eeport.     2,   Public  Accounts,  Chartered  j 

Banks,  Unpaid  Dividends.    3,  Insurance.    4,  Trade 

and  Commerce,  Trade  and  Navigation.     5,  Inland 

Eevenue,  Agricvilture,  Archives.    6,  Farms,  Criminal  I 

Statistics.     7,  Public  Works,  Eailways,  and  Canals.  I 

8,  Marine  and  Fisheries.     Plates ". | 

Civil  Service  Examiners.     Eeport  of,  for  1897  1   Sir  John  G.  Bourinot, 

Estimates  for  1898-99    f      K.C.M.G. 

Geological  Survey  Depai-tment.     Eepoit  for  1897 

Hudson  Bay.     Eeport  on  Expedition  to,  in  1897 

Indian    Ailairs.       Eeport    of     Department    of,    for 

1896-97.     Plates 

Interior.     Annual  Eeport  of  Department  of,  for  1897. 

Insurance  Companies.     Statements  for  1897  

Life  Insui-ance  Companies.     Eeturns  for  1897  J 


I 
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Sir  John  G.Bovirinot, 
K.C.M.G-. 


(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd, 
Canada,  Dominion  of —Co)itJ. 

Militia   and   Defence.     Department   of.     Eeport   for~) 

1897  

Mineral  Proclnction  in  1897.     Preliminary  Return    .... 
North-West  Mounted  Police  Force.     Eeport  of  Com- 
missioner for  1897   

Penitentiaries.     Eeport  of  Minister  of  Justice  on,  for 

1896-97 

Public  Works.     Eeport  of  Minister  of,  for  1896-97  .... 

Postmaster-General.     Eeport  of,  for  1896-97 

Eailwavs  and  Canals.     Eeport  of  Department  of,  for 

1896^J7 

Secretary  of  State.     Eeport  of,  for  1897 .••■ 

Trade  and  Commerce.     Eeport  of  Department  of,  for 

six  months  ending  31st  March,  1898.     3  parts  

Banks.     Monthly   Ecports   on    Chartered.     (Curn 

numbers)  

Ontario — 

Agricultural  College  and  Experimental  Farm.    23rd~^ 
Annual  Eeport  for  1897.     Svo | 

Agricultural     and     Experimental     Union.        19th  ! 
Annual  Eeport,  1897.     Svo. | 

Bulletin  of  Department  of  Agriculture.      Instruc-  | 
tious  in  spraying.     Svo J 


rent  "1 


Mr.  N.  S.  Garland 


The  Ontario  Depart, 
of  Agriculture 


The  Chronicle, 
bers) 


Insurance  and  Finance.  (Current  num-  \  mj     17-1;^ q,. 


Cape  of  Good  Hope — 

Acts  of  Parliament  of  the  Colony.    Session  1897.   Fol."" 
Births    and    Deaths.       Preliminary   Eeport    of    the 

Eegistrar  for  1897.     Fol 

Statistical  Eegistcr  (in  part)  of  the  Colony  for  1897.  <  The    Hon.    Colonial 

(Advance  copy)    

Votes    and    Proceedings   of    Parliament,    1897,    and 

Appendices   I   and  II  to  Yotes   and  Proceedings, 

1897.     7  vols.     Maps,  &c J 


Secretary 


New  South  Wales — 

Agricultural   Statistics   of   New  South  Wales,  1898.  l 

Australasian  ;  Statistics,   1897.       (Population    and  V 

Yital  Statistics)  J 

Public  Works,  Eeport  of  Department  of,  for  1895-96.  "1 

Diagrams,  fol J 

Eeturns  from  the  Eegistrar-General's  Department  forT 

1897.     7  pp.,  fol J 

Statistical  Eegistcr  for  1896  and  previous  years    i 

Statistical  Eegistrar  for  1897.  Parts  1,  Local  Govern- T 
mcnt.    3,  Shipping.    3,  Commerce   J 

Wealth  and  Progress  of  New  South  Wales,  1896-97.  "I 
10th  issue.     Map,  Svo.     1897  J 

New  Zealand — 

Government    Insurance    Eccordcr, 
bers) 


The    GoTernmcut 
Statistician 

The    Agent-General 

for  N.S.  Wales 
The  Eegistrar-Gene- 

ral 
The    A  gent- General 

for  N.S.  Wales 
The         Government 

Statistician 
The  Agent -General, 

N.S.  Wales 


(Current   num. 


1  The 
J     sur 


Government  In- 
ance  Department 
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(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 
New  Zealand — Contd. 

Labour  Depai'tment.    Journal  of  the.     (Current  nam- 1  The  Labour  Depart- 
bers)  J       ment 

Statistics  of  the  Colony  for  1896.     Fol |  ^ral"^f  ^gw'^L'aland 

Wellington    Harbour    Board.       Accounts,    &c.,    forY  rpi     p      ,n 

New    Zealand    Trade    Review    and    Price    Current.  "1   mi     -pi-i. 
(Current  monthly  numbers)  , j 

Queensland — 

Queensland,  Past  and  Present.     An  Epitome  of    its  1  -\t-        m        i  •,, 
-D  1    -n       I  1.        lon^       o    1    ■  -l^Ii'-      IhornlnU 

Kesources   and   Development.      189/.      2nd   issue.  >■      -txr     -, 

Plates,  Sto J        ^  ^^'^°'^ 

Supplements  to  the  Government  Gazette  (containing  "I  The  Registrar- Gene- 

Yital  Statistics) .     (Current  numbeis) J       ral  of  Queensland 

Rhodesia.     British.  South.  Africa  Company — 

Directoi's'  Report  and  Accounts,  31st  March,  1891-92,'^ 

and  1896-97.     3  parts.     Maps,  4to 

Reports  of  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Annual  Meetings,  1891-93. 

3  parts.     4to 

Reports  of  Extraordinary  Genei-al  Meetings  held  20th 

Nov.,   1893,   12th    July,   1895,    Gth    Nov.,    1896. 

3  parts.     4to )■  The  Company 

Reports  on  Native  Disturbances  in  Rhodesia,  1896-97. 

4to.     1898    

Report  on  the  Company's  Proceedings,  and  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Territories  within  the  spliere  of  its 

operations.      1889-92,    1894-95,    1896-97.      3   vols. 

Mapsj  4to J 

South.  Australia — 

Births  and  Deaths.    Monthly  Statements  of.     (Current!   The  Registrar-Gene- 
numbers)  j       ral  of  S.  Australia 

Straits  Settlements — 

The  Perak  Government   Gazette.     (Current  weekly  \  The      Government 
numbers)  j       Secretary 

Tasmania — 

Royal  Society  of  Tasmania.     Papers  and  Proceedings  1   mi     e     •  , 
for  1897.     Maps  and  diagrams,  8vo.     1893 J  ^ocicij 

Victoria — 

Friendly  Societies.     19th  Annual  Report  for  1896    ....  {  ^^Fi.ie^*ly''sSieti^e7 
Statistical  Register  for  189G.    Parts  5,  Vital  Statistics; "j   mj^       Assistant 

7,  Accumulation  ;  8,  Production ;  Australasian  Stat-  i-     r'^,.^.,,,,^^,,!  «(■„<■,•„«. 

istics  for  1896 J      ^oxevnmeni  Statist 

Western  Australia — 

Statistical  Register  for  1896.     Part  4.     Interchange.  "I   The      Collector      of 
6  copies J       Customs 


I 
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(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Coyitd. 
Western  Australia — Contd. 

Statistical  Register  for  1898  and  previous  years.    Parts  ^ 
3;   Accumulation ;     6,    Industrial   Establishments ; 

7,  Mineral    Statistics    and    Water    Conservation ; 

8,  Law,  Crime,  &c. ;     9,  Religion,  Hospitals,    &c. ;      mv,     -p     •  .        r^ 
10,  Education,  Science,  and  Art ;   11,  Local  aovern-  1>     „!i  ■Ti'f i?    f yf^zl'^f; 
meut ;  12,  Miscellaneous  ;  13,  Administrative,  Legis- 
lative, and  Civil  Establishments    

Statistical  Register  for  1897.    Parts  1,  Population  and 

Vital  Statistics ;  2,  Public  Finance  ^ 

Year-Book  for  1894-95.     (9th  year  of  issue.)    Map,  8vo.  Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltic 


ral  of  W.  Australia 


(c)  ITnited  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  Kingdom — 
Board  of  Trade  Journal.    (Current  monthly  numbers)....  The  Board  of  Trade 
Customs  Tarifls  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  1800  to"] 

1897.      With  some  notes  upon  the  history  of  the  \~\jr     m    j  p>i 

more  important  branches  of  receipt  from  the  year  f        •     •     ■     i    ar 

1660.     [C-8706.]     Fol.     1897 J 

Emigration  and  Immigration  from  and  into  the  United  1   mi     t>       t    e  ^t^     ^ 

Kingdom  in  1897  (154).     1898 |  ^^^  ^"""'''^  °^  ^''^^^ 

Estimates,  1897-98.     Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Service.  I  ^^     -re*    ^i.  t-  li.- 

3  vols.,  foh     1897 j  ^'■-  ^-  ^'^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Foreign  Office  Reports  on  Trade  and  Finance.    Annual  1   p      i       ^ 

and  Miscellaneous  Series.     (Current  numbers)  J 

Labour  Gazette.     Journal  of  Labour  Department  of  1  mi     r>        i    r  m     n 

Board  of  Trade.     (Current  monthly  numbers)  |  ^^^  ^°^^''^  ""^  ^""^^^ 

Labour,     Report  by  Miss  Collet  on   changes  in  thei 

employment   of    Women   and   Girls   in   Industi-ial  [  The  Laboxir  Depart- 

Centres.    Part  1,  Flax  and  Jute  Centres.    [C-8794.]  (       ment 

1898 J 

Mines  and  Quarries  :  General  report  and  Statistics  forT 

1897.  Advance  proof,  showing  out-put  of  Coal  and  I   m,     tt         pim 
Minerals    and    numbers    employed    during     1897.  f  ^®  ■"°™®  ^™^® 
Part  1,  District  Statistics.     Fol.     [C-8836.]     Maps  J 

Trade  and  Navigation.     (Current  monthly  returns) The  Board  of  Trade 

National  Wheat  Stoi-es.     Report  of  the  Agricultui'al  1  nr     t>   rr  -n 
Committee  on,     xii  pp.     Fol.     1898   |  Mr.  R.  H.  Rew 

Q-reat  Britain — 

Agriculture.    Journal  of  the  Board  of.    Vol.  iv,  No.  4."^ 

1898.  8vo i 

Agriculture.     Board  of,     Annual  Reports  of  Proceed-  I   The  Board  of  Agri- 
ing  under  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Acts,  the  Markets  j       cultin-e 
and  Fairs  (Weighing  of  Cattle)  Acts,  &c.,  for  1897.  | 
Maps  and  Plates,  8vo.    [C-8796] J 

England  and  Wales — 

British    Museum.       Catalogue     of    Printed    Books,  "I  mi     m      . 

6  parts.     4to /  -^^le  trustees 

Births  and   Deaths  in  London  and  in  twenty-seven "j 

other  Great  Towns.     (Current  weekly  returns) I  The  Registrar- Gene- 
Quarterly  Return  of  Marriages  to  Dec.,  1897 ;  Births  i       ral  of  England 


and  Deaths  to  Marcli,  1898.     No.  197., 


J 
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Donations  — Contd. 


Donations. 


By  whom  I'resented 
(wiien  not  purchased). 


(c)  TJnited  Kingdom  and  its  Divisions — Contd. 
England  and  "Wales — Contd. 

Anntial  Summary  of  Births,  Deaths,  and   causes  oP| 

Death   in    London   and    other    large    towns,   -with 

Appendix     containing     Sir     Edward     Trankland's  |  m,      -p     ■  ,        ci. 

Eeport  on  Metropolitan  Water  Supply.    1897.   8vo.,  i.  J-^e  Kegistrar-U_ene. 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages.     Fifty-ninth  Annual  ^^^  °*  Jingiand 

Eeport     of    the     Registrar- General    of.       (1896.) 

[C-8591.]     8vo.     1897  ^ 

Judicial  Statistics  for  1896.      Part  I.    Criminal  Sta-^ 

tistics.     [C-8755.]     1898.     Part  II.   Ciril  Judicial  \  The  Home  OlHce 

Statistics.     [C-8S38.]     1898 J 

London — 

London  Technical  Education   G-azette.      (Current  1  The  London  County 
numbers)  J       Council 

Lambeth.     Eeport  on  Vital  and  Sanitary  Statistics  1  The  Medical  Officer 

of  the  Parish  during  1897.     8to J       of  Health 

Birmingham.     Eeport  on  the  Health  of  the  City  for  "1 

1897,  and  on  adulteration  of  food  and  drugs /  " 

Bristol.     Annual  Eeport  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  "1 

...     1897.     Plan,  8to / 

Halifax.     Eeport  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  with 

Eeports  of  Sanitary  Inspector  and  Borough  Analyst 

for  1897.     Diagram,  8vo 

Liverpool — 

Eeport  on  Health  of  Lirerpool'during  1897.     Plans....  „ 

Public  Libraries,  Museums,  and  Art  Gallery.    Forty- 1   m     /-ii^-j-x-i 

fifth  Annual  Eeport  for  1897.    8vo .: ..  /  ^^^  ^^"^^  Librarian 

Manchester.      Health    of.      Weekly    and    Quarterly  \  The  Medical  Officer 

Eeturns  of  the  Medical  Officer.    (Current  numbers)  J       of  Health 
Norwich.     Annual  Eeport  on  the  Health  of  the  City"! 

for  1897.     Diagrams,  fol './  » 

Preston.     Annual  Eeport  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health  "1 

for  1897.     Maps,  4to / 

West  Sussex.     Annual  Eeport  on  condition  of  com- 1  -r-,     ^„      ,      _  ,, 

biued  District  of  West  Sussex  for  1897.     8to |  Dr.  Charles  KeUy 

Ireland — 

Births  and   Deaths  in  Dublin  and  in  fifteen  of  the^ 

principalUrban  Sanitary  Districts.   (Current  weekly     mi.     t>     •  ^        /-, 
returns)    : ^  '^  The  Eegistrar-Gene- 

Quarterly  Eetum  of  Marriages  to  Dec,  1897  j  Births  I       '^^  °*  Ireland 
and  Deaths  to  Mar.,  1898.     No.  137    J 

Scotland — 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  the  eight  principal 

Towns.     (Current  weekly  and  monthly  returns)    .... 
Quarterly  Eetum  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages 

for  the  quarter  ending  31st  March,  1898 

Supplement   to   Monthly  and    Quarterly  Eeturns   of 

Births,    Deaths,   and   Marriages   registered    during 

1897,  and  Taccination  Eeturns  relatiye  to  children 

born  in  1896 ^ 

Alerdeen.     Eeports  by  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  1   The  Medical  Officer 

Sanitary  Inspector.     (Current  numbers.)     8yo J       of  Health 


The  Eegistrar-Gene- 
ral  of  Scotland 


426  Bliscellanea.  [Jane, 

Donations — Contd. 


Ilo  nations. 


Bv  whom  Presented 
(when  not  purchased). 


(d)  Authors,  &c. 

Ayer  {Jules).     General  and  comparatire  Tables  of  tbe~| 

World's  Statistics.    Area,  Population,  Religions,  Mill-  I   rj^^^g  Publisher 
tary  and  Naval  Power,   Financial  position.   Railway  f 
and  Telegraph  Mileage,  &c.     Sheet.     1898     J 

B,    {R.   F.)    [Anon.].     Indian   Finance   Difficulty.     A]  rpi,.  inHinv 
solution.     16  pp.,  8to.     1898    \   ^^^  ^^^^°^ 

BiecUrmann    (Ernst).      Statistik    der    Edelmetalle    als~ 
Materialien  zur  Beurtheilnng  der  Wa.hrungsfrage  in 
Tabellen  und  graphischen  Darstellungen  unter  Anleli- 
nung  an  die  Soetbeer'schen  "  Materialien  .  .  .  bis  Ende 
1895"  ...     84  pp.,  diagrams,  4to.     Berlin,  1898 J 

Cook  (Lady).     Essays  on  Social  Topics,     284  pp.,  8vo The  Author 

Danson  (J.  T.).     Our  Commerce,  in  "War;  and  how  to"1   p,„,p1nsf.(l 
protect  it.     132  pp.,  Svo.     1897   /      "^'^^'^'^^'■^ 


The  Publishers 


protect  it.     132  pp.,  Svo. 
Del  Mar  (Alexander).     How  to  keep  our  Gold.    15  pp.,  1   'tk     a,,m,q,, 

Svo.     New  York,  1898   J 

Boulleday  (Thomas).     True  Law  of  Population  shown"] 

to  be  connected  with  the  food  of  the  People.     Third  >  Purchased 

Edit.     338  +  Ixii  pp.,  Svo.     1853     J 

Fenn    on    the    Funds,   being    a    Handbook    of    Public"] 

Debts  .  .  .     16th  Edition,  edited  by  S.  F.  Van  Oss  .  .  .  I  The  Publisher 

xix  +  578  pp.,  Svo.     1898 J 

FircTcs  (Arthur  Freiherr  von).     Bevolkerungslehre  und"l   mu     inthor 

Bevolkerungspolitik.    x  +  492  pp.,  Svo.    Leipzig,  1898  J  "* 

Fornasari    di    Verce    (F.).      Le    Morti    per    Pellagra,' 

Alcoolismo   e   Suiciclio   in  Italia.     15  pp.,  diagrams, 

Svo.     1898 
Green   (Charles   JET.).     The  Workmen's   Compensation"! 

Act,  1897,  the  employer  and  the  insurance  companies.  >  „ 

14  pp.,  Svo.     1898  J 

Greswell  (Rev.  William  Parr).     Growth  and  AdminisO 

tration   of   the    British  Colonies,   1837-97.     253  pp.,  \  Purchased 

Svo.     1898    J 

Karup  (Br of.  Johannes).     Finanzlage  der  GothaischenT   mi      Re^i^trar-Gene- 

Staatsdiener-  Wittwen-  Societiit  am  31  Dez.,  1890  .  .  .  >■      „„i  ^*^t?, 'i„„^ 

146  pp.,  fol.     Dresden,  1893 J       '"^  ""^  ^"S'^nd 

Lindsay  (W.  S.).     History  of  Merchant  Shipping  ^ii*l  1  Pui-chased 

Ancient  Commerce.     4  vols.,  plates,  &c.,  Svo.     1874....  J 
Mongredien  (Augustus).     History  of  Free  Trade  MoveO 

ment  in  England.     New  Edition,  with  introductory  I 

and  supplementary  chapters  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  de  B.  [  " 

Gibbins.     200  pp.,  12mo.     1897  J 

MulUns  (George  Lane).     Tuberculosis  and  the  Public"!  rpj      A„n,riv 

Health.     23  pp.,  12mo.     Sydney,  1898    /  -^"i-^oi 

Munro  (J.  F.  C.)— 

Sliding  Scales  in  the  Coal  Industry.    55  pp.,  Svo.    1885  "I 

Sliding  Scales  in  the  Coal  and  Iron  Industries  from  >  Purchased 

1885  to  1889.     Svo J 

Smith  (G.  Armitage).     Tlie  Free-Ti*ade  Movement  and  "I  ji      Author 

its  results.     244  pp.,  Sa'o.     1898  j 


1898.]  Qnarterhj  List  of  Addilions  to  the  Library.  427 

L'o  nut  ions — Contd. 


Donations. 


By  whom  Presented 
(when  not  purchased) 


(e)  Societies,  &c.  (British).* 
Anthropological  Institute.     Journal.     Vol.  xxvii,  No.  3.  "1  jj^^  Institute 

Feb.,  1898 J 

British  Association — 

Keport  of  G7th  meeting  held  at  Toronto  in  August,  \  r^ j^^  Association 

1897.     Plates,  Svo J 

Report    on    Ethnographical    Survey   of    the   United  1   Mr.     E.     Sydney 

Kingdom.     Svo.     1898  J       Hartlaud 

British    Economic    Association.      Economic    Jo^u-nal.  "1  rr-,      .         ■  ,  • 

March,  1893 J  ^^==otiaiion 

Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders     Appendix  to  23rd  |  ^j^.  j_  g^^^^  ^^j^.^ 

Annual  Geneal  Keport  of  Council  tor  189o.     8to J 

Economic  Eeriew.     A'ol.  viii,  No.  2.     Svo.     1898    The  Publisher 

East  India  Association.     Journal.     (Current  numbers)  ....  The  Association 
Howard  Association.     Juvenile  Offenders.     8vo.     1898  ....  ., 

Imperial  Institute.  Journal.    (CuiTent  monthly  numbers)..  The  Institute 

Institute  of  Bankers.     Journal.     (Current  numbers) ,, 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.     Minutes  of  Proceedings.  "I 

Vol.  cxxxi.     1898    J 

Iron  and  Steel  Institute.    Journal.    Name  Index.    Vols.  "1 

1—50,  1869-96.     Svo J 

London    Chamber    of    Commerce    Journal.      (Current  1  The     Chamber     of 

numbers)  J       Commerce 

Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.    Memoirs  \  rpi     o^r-ipf  v 

and  Proceedings.     Vol.  xHi,  part  2,  1897-98 J   ^""^  society 

Manchester  Statistical  Society.     Forty  years'  industrial  "1 

changes  in  England  and  Wales  :  T.  A.  Welton /  '' 

Middlesex  Hospital      Eeports  of  the  Medical,  Surgical,  1  ^j^^  Hospital 

and  Pathological  Eegistrars  for  189b.     Svo J  '^ 

■Royal  Agricultural   Society.      Journal.      Third   series.  1  rj-j^^  Society 

Vol.  ix,  part  1.     1898 J  ^ 

Eoyal  Asiatic  Society.     Journal  for  April,  1898  ,, 

Eoyal    G-eographical    Society.      Grcographical    Journal.  ] 

(Current  numbers)  J 

Eoyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.     Proceedings.    Vol.  1   ^p,     TnsfiH.fmn 

ix,  No.  91,  1808  ;  and  List  of  Members,  &c.     1897  ....  /  ^^'^  -^institution 
Eoyal  Irish  Academy.     Transactions.     Vol.  xxxi,  Parts]  r,-- ^  a„.,.i„™^ 

1—6.     Plates,  4to.     1896-98 j-  ±ne  Acaaemy 

Roi/al  Meteorological  Society — 

Meteorological  Eecord.     Monthly  results  of  obserya-1 

tions  for  third  quaiter  of  1897 >  The  Society 

Quarterly  Journal.     Vol.  xxiv,  No.  106,  1898    J 

Royal  Society.    Proceedings.     (Current  numbers.)     Alsol 

Ycar-Book,  1896-97.     No.  1.     Svo J 

Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh — 

Proceedings.    Vol.  xxi,  Sessions  1895-97.    Plates,  Svo. 

Transactions.    Vol.  xxxviii.  Parts  3  and  4.    Vol.  sxxix, 

Part  1.     Sessions  1895-97.     Plates,  4to 

Eoyal  United  Serrice  Institution.     Journal.     (Current  "1  ^^^^  Institution 

numbers)  J 

Sanitary  Institute.     Journal  of  the  Institute.     Vol.  xix.  1   rji      Institute 

Parti,  1898 J        ''       "" 


*  Foreign  and  Colonial  Societies  will  be  found  under  the  various  Countries 
or  Possessions  to  which  they  belong. 
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Donations — Contd. 


[June,  1898. 


Donations. 


By  whom  Presented 
(wlieu  not  purchased). 


(e)  Societies,  &c.  (Britisli) — Contd. 
Scottisli  Society  of  Economists.     First  Annual  Eeport,~| 
Treasurer's  Accounts,  &c.,  1897.     7  pp.,  8vo.     Edinb.,  | 
1898.     Also  a  Pica  for  au  Edinburgh  Association  for  \  The  Society 
Economics  and  Finance,  by  John  H.  Romanes,  W.S.  \ 

6  pp.,  8vo.     1897     J 

Society  of  Arts.     Journal.     (Current  numbers)    ,, 

Surveyors'   Institution.     Transactions.     (Current  num- "1   mi     t    ,,-,    <• 
bers) J 


(f)  Periodicals,  &c.  (British).* 

Accountant,  The Current  nixmbers 

Accountants'  Magazine,  The ,, 

Athenaeum,  The   ,, 

Australian  Ti'ading  World ,, 

Bankers'  Magazine,  The ,, 

Bimetallist,  The  „ 

British  Trade  Jouimal,  The    ,, 

Building  Societies  and  Land  Companies  1 

Grazette J  " 

Citizen,  The 

Colliery  Guardian,  The  ,, 

Commercial  World,  The ,, 

Economist,  The    ,, 

Fireman,  The   ,, 

Incorporated  Accountants'  Journal  „ 

Insurance  Post,  Tlie    ,, 

,,         Record,  The    ,, 

,,         Spectator  of  London „ 

Investors'  Monthly  Manual,  The  ,, 

,,         Review    ,, 

Iron  and  Coal  Trades'  Review,  The ,, 

Joliannesburg  Standard  and  Diggers'  "1 

News.     London  Edition    J  " 

Licensing  World,  The    ,, 

Machinery  Market,  The „ 

Nature  ,, 

Policy-Holder,  The ,, 

Post  Magazine,  The     ,, 

Public  Health  

Review,  The ,, 

Sanitary  Record,  The ,, 

Shipping  World,  The ,, 

Statist,  The ,, 

Brewers'  Almanack  and  Wine  and  Spirit  Trade  Annual! 

for  1898    J 

Licensed  Victuallers'  Official  Annual  (5tli  year  of  issue)  \ 

for  1898.     8vo [ 

Electrical    Engineers'    Central    Station   Directory  ...  1 

8vo.     1897    J 


The  Editor 


Ml'.  Percy  C.  Morgan 
Mr.  Albert  B.Deane 
Mr.  J.  O.  Neumann 


*  Foreign  and  Colonial  Periodicals  will  be  found  under  the  various  Countries 
or  Colonies  in  which  they  are  issued. 
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JOURNAL 
OF   THE   ROYAL   STATISTICAL   SOCIETY, 

SEPTEMBER,  1898. 


Report  oj  the  Couxcil  for  the  Financial  Tear  ended  Zlst  December, 
1897,  and  for  the  Sessional  Year  ending  2Sth  June,  1898, 
presented  at  the  Sixty-Fourth  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  held  at  the  Society's  Booms, 
9,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand.  London,  on  the  2Sth  of  June,  1898. 

The  Council  have  the  honour  to  submit  their  Sixty-fourth  Annual 
Report. 

The  roll  of   Fellows  on  the  31st  December  last  as  compared 
with  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years  was  as  follows — 


Particulars. 


Number  of  Fellows  on  31st  December  , 

Life  Members  included  in  the  above 

Number  lost  by  death,  withdrawal,  or  default 
New  Fellows  elected 


Average 

for  the  previous 

Teu  Years. 

991 
174 

64 

61 


Since  the  1st  January  last,  22  new  Fellows  have  been  elected, 
and  the  Society  has  lost  18  by  death  or  resignation,  so  that  the 
number  at  present  on  the  list  is  896. 

The  Society  has  to  deplore  the  deaths  of  the  undermentioned 
Fellows  since  June  last  year  : — 

Date  of  Election. 

c  Aclaiid,  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Dyke,  Bart 1869 

c  d  Chadwick,  John  Oldfield 1869 

d  Chisholm,  David,  F.I.A.,  F.S.A 1853 

De  Keyser,  Alderman  Sir  Polydore 1883 

Dixon,"  George,  M.P 1873 

Edmonds,  William  1869 

p  1  Felloivs,  Frank  Perks  1864 

Hefford,  George  V 1870 

c  d  p  1  Heywood,  James,  M.A.,  F.E.S 1834 

Hillingdon,  Right  Hon.  Lord  1878 


c  Indicates  those  who  had  served  on  the  Council. 
d  Indicates  those  who  had  been  Donors  to  the  Library. 
p  Indicates  those  who  had  contributed  Papers,  with  the  number. 
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Date  of  Election — Coittd. 

cl  Kameiisky,  Gabriel  de 1895 

Leo:gatt,  Dauiel,  LL.D 1877 

o  cf  2>l  Muiulella,  The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.,  M.P.,  F.R.S 1878 

Musgrave,  James 1890 

d  Newmarch,  Mrs.  E 1883 

c  Pahiier,  George,  J.P 1879 

d  Quain,  Sir  Richard,  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.R.S 1874 

Williams,  Henry  R 1870 

The  above  list  inclndes  tlie  names  of  several  old  and  valued 
Fellows  of  tlie  Society,  foremost  among  which  is  that  of 
Mr.  James  Heywood,  of  whom  there  was  a  short  obituar-y  notice 
in  the  Journal  of  March,  1898. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  Oldfield  Chadwick  had  served  on  the  Council 
for  many  years,  and  also  showed  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Society  by  acting  as  one  of  its  honorary  auditors  for  the  past 
twenty  years. 

The  late  Mr.  Mundella  had  also  been  a  Fellow  of  the  Society 
since  1878,  and  besides  serving  on  the  Council,  contributed  a 
valuable  Paper  to  the  Society's  Journal  on  the  Commercial 
Supremacy  of  this  Country. 

The  late  Mi^s.  E.  Newmarch,  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Newmarch,  F.R.S.,  had  always  taken  great  interest  in  the  Society, 
and  on  the  death  of  her  husband  became  a  member,  and  bequeathed 
to  the  Society  a  valuable  selection  of  economic  and  statistical 
woi'ks  from  the  library  of  Mr.  Newmarch. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  is  exhibited  in  the 
accompanying  table,  in  which  the  particulars  are  contained  for  the 
twenty-five  years  1873-97. 

The  papers  read  and  the  members  elected  at  each  of  the 
ordinary  meetings  have  been  as  follows : — 

Session  1897-98. 


First  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tioesdaij,  16th  November,  1897. 

The  Right  Hon.  Leonard  H.  Courtney,  M.P.,  President,  in 
the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 

Major  Leonard  Darwin. 
George  Laurence  Gomnie. 
Thomas  Hall. 
AVilliani  ("till  Hodgson. 
]■].  Aubrey  Hastings  Jay. 


Frederick  Lamperd. 
George  Lane  Mnllins. 
William  Thomas  Rothwell. 
Henry  William  Southgate. 
George  Henry  Wood. 


c  Indicates  those  who  had  served  on  the  Council. 

d  Indicates  those  who  had  been  Donors  to  the  Library. 

2>  Indicates  tliosc  who  had  contributed  Papers,  with  tlie  number. 


1898.]  Report  of  the  Council.— Session  1897-98. 
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The  subject  of  the  Howard  Medal  Essays  for  1897-98  was 
anBonnced,  viz.,  "  The  Treatment  of  Habitual  Offenders,  with 
"  special  reference  to  their  Increase  or  Decrease  in  "various 
"  Countries." 

Major  P.  G.  Craigie  read  a  Paper  on  "  ]S"otes  on  the  Subjects 
"  Discussed  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Meeting  of  the  International 
"  Statistical  Institute." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  undermentioned  took 
part: — Mr.  F.  Hendriks,  Mr,  A.  E.  Bateman,  Sir  Eawson  W. 
Rawson,  Mr.  J.  Macdonell,  Mr.  R.  H.  Hooker,  and  the  President. 


Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  14/7i  Decemher,  1897. 

The  Right  Hon.  Leonard  H.  Courtney,  M.P.,  President,  in 
the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 

William  Arnold.  I       Joseph  Oscar  Neumann. 

H.  Fountain.  |       Basil  Aubrey  Hollond  Woodd. 

Norman  Cricbton  Young. 

The  President  delivered  his  Inaugural  Address,  "  Jevons's  Coal 
"  Question  :  Thirty  Years  After." 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  Address  was 
moved  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Bateman,  C.M.G.,  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Price- 
Williams,  and  carried  unanimously. 


Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  18th  January,  1898. 

The  Right  Hon.  Leonard  H.  Courtney,  M.P.,  President,  in 
the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows: — 

Arthur  Seymour  Jennings.  |  Frank  Baillic  Ritchie. 

Edward  Samuel  Spicer. 

Mr.  J.  A,  Baincs,  C.S.T.,  read  a  Paper  on  "The  Recent 
"  Course  of  Trade  within  the  British  Empire." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  undermentioned  took 
part:— Mr.  R.  H.  Hooker,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Flux,  Mr.  H. 
Moncreiff  Paul,  Mr.  N.  L.  Cohen,  Mr.  J,  O.  Neumann,  Mr.  Stephen 
Bourne,  Mr.  L.  Davidson,  Mr.  A.  E.  Bateman,  Dr  H.  Gerlich,  and 
the  President. 
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Fourth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  loth  Febrtcary,  1898. 
C.  S.  Loch,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 

Alfred  J.  Alexander.  |       Edward  Stuart  Chapman. 

James  Frederick  Gerhard  Pietersen. 

Mr.  E.  Caunan  read  a  Paper  on  the  "  Demographic  Statistics 
"  of  the  United  Kingdom  :  their  want  of  Correlation  and  other 
"  Defects." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  undermentioned  took 
part : — Mr.  A.  E.  Bateman,  Mr.  N.  A.  HumiDhreys,  Mr.  G.  McLeod, 
Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth,  Major  P.  G.  Craigie,  Mr.  R.  Price-Williams, 
Sir  Robert  Giffen,  Mr.  N".  L.  Cohen,  Mr.  R.  H.  Hooker,  Mr.  H.  F. 
J.  Burgess,  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch  (Chairman),  and  Mr.  E.  Cannan  in 
reply. 


Fifth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  \hth  March,  1898. 

The  Right  Hon.  Leonard  H.  Courtney,  M.P.,  President,  in 
the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  : — 

John  Thavies  Denny.  I  Eugene  Karminski. 

John  Walter  Porster.  |  William  Napier  Shaw, 

Alexander  Johnstone  Wilson. 

Miss  C.  E.  Collet  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Collection  and 
"  Utilisation  of  Official  Statistics  bearing  on  the  Extent  and 
"  Effects  of  the  Industrial  Employment  of  Women." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  undermentioned  took 
parh : — Mr.  N".  A.  Humphreys,  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  Sir  Rawson 
W.  Rawson,  Mr.  Jesse  Argyle,  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Bateman,  Miss  Petherbridge,  Mr.  J.  A.  Baines,  Mr.  M.  N".  Adler, 
Mrs.  N.  L.  Cohen,  Dr.  R.  Dudfield,  Miss  Collet  in  reply,  and  the 
President. 


Sixth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  19th  April,  1898. 

Sir  Francis  Sharp  Powell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 

Valerian  A.  Litkie.  |       Robert  Alexander  Macdonald. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch  read  a  Paper  on  "  Poor  Relief  in  Scotland;  its 
"  Statistics  and  Development,  1791  to  1891." 
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In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  undermentioned  took 
part : — Colonel  Sir  Colin  Scott-Moncrieff,  Mr.  Thomas  Mackay, 
Mr.  McCallum,  Mr.  G.  Udny  Yule,  Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  Major 
P.  Gr.  Craigie,  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch  in  reply,  and  the  Chairman  (Sir 
Prancis  S.  Powell). 


Seventh  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  17th  May,  1898. 

A.  E.  Bateman,  Esq.,  C.M.Gr.,  Hon.  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 

Francis  Chatillon  Danson.        1       Stephen  Massingberd. 
Wolf  Defries.  |       Alfred  Smith. 

Mr.  G.  Laurence  Gonime  read  a  Paper  on  "  Local  Taxation  in 
"  London." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  undermentioned  took 
part: — Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  Mr.  N.  A.  Humphreys,  Mr.  E.  Cannan, 
Mr.  R.  Price-Williams,  Sir  Juland  Danvers,  Mr.  J.  A.  Baines,  and 
Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme  in  reply. 


Eighth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  21st  June,  1898. 
C.  S.  Loch,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 

William  Henry  Allen.  I       Miss  Beatrice  Hewart. 

George  Herring.  (       Arthur  C.  Kent. 

George  Martineau. 

A  Paper  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Coghlan,  Government  Statistician  of 
New  South  Wales,  on  "  Deaths  in  Child-birth  in  New  South 
"  Wales,"  was  i*ead  in  his  absence  by  the  Assistant-Secretary. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  undermentioned  took 
part : — Mrs.  Garrett- Anderson,  Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  Dr.  Hingston 
Fox,  Mr.  B.  A.  H.  Woodd,  Mr.  G.  U.  Yule,  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch 
(summing  up). 


In  notifying  the  occurrences  of  the  Session  1897-98,  the  first 
matter  to  be  noticed  is  the  honour  which  the  Society  obtained  at 
the  Diamond  Jubilee,  Avhen  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  awarded  a 
Jubilee  Medal  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Bateman,  C.M.G.,  the  then  President 
of  the  Society. 
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The  late  Mr.  James  Hey  wood,  whose  lamented  death  is 
recorded  earlier  in  this  Report,  bequeathed  to  the  Society  the 
sum  of  500^.  With  a  view  to  providing  against  possible  con- 
tingencies, this  welcome  legacy  has  been  invested,  and.  not  brought 
into  the  current  accounts. 

Under  the  conditions  of  the  lease  by  which  the  Society  holds 
its  premises  in  Adelphi  Terrace,  the  Council  were  obliged  during 
the  year  to  expend  the  sum  of  107/.  on  the  painting  and  cleaning 
of  the  interior  of  the  house,  and  during  the  present  summer  will 
have  to  undertake  the  painting  of  the  external  wood  and  ii'on 
work. 

A  slight  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  Society's  balance  sheet 
will  be  noticed  in  the  next  accounts.  It  has  been  considered 
■expedient  to  omit  from  the  assets,  as  shown  in  this  ac(  ount,  the 
estimated  value  of  the  property  of  the  Society  (now  reckoned  at 
3,500/.).  This  figure,  which  is  at  best  a  mere  approximation,  will 
no  longer  be  shown,  but  there  will  be  appended  to  the  statement 
a  note  to  the  eifect  that  the  balance  shown  in  favour  of  the 
Society  is  independent  of  the  volue  of  such  property. 

The  Council  have  received  with  regret,  and  with  a  grateful 
;appreciation  of  the  many  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  Society, 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Stephen  Bourne,  an  old  and  valued  member 
of  the  Council,  and  one  who  had  contributed  numerous  and 
important  papers  on  commercial  questions.  This  resignation 
was  due  to  no  diminution  of  Mr.  Bourne's  intex'est  in  the  Society, 
but  to  the  fact  that  he  felt  that  increasing  years  rendered  it 
difficult  for  him  to  continue  his  active  support  to  the  work  of  the 
Society. 

The  average  attendance  of  Fellows  at  the  ordinary  meetings  of 
the  past  session  again  shows  a  slight  improvement  on  that  of  the 
previous  year.  The  experiment  of  holding  the  ordinary  meetings 
at  5.30  instead  of  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  did  not  meet  with 
such  success  as  warranted  the  Council  in  making  the  alteration 
permanent.  It  was  thought  that  the  change  in  the  hour  tended  to 
unduly  curtailing  the  time  available  for  discussion.  Accordingly, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  meetings  in  the  recent  session, 
the  old  practice  of  meeting  at  5  o'clock  has  been  resumed. 

Permission  to  hold  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  in  the 
Lecture  Theatre  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  has  been 
continued,  through  the  courtt  ,y  of  the  Council  of  the  Institution. 
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The  Council  would  urge  upon  individual  Fellows  the  import- 
ance of  their  assistance  in  maintaining  a  supply  of  interesting 
papers,  and  in  introducing  new  Fellows  into  the  Society.  There 
is  again  a  slight  decrease  in  the  membership  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  and  Hhe  desirability  of  keeping  up  the  numbers  is 
apparent.  A  decided  increase  in  membership  would  enable  the 
Society  to  extend  its  usefulness,  as  well  to  its  present  Fellows  as 
to  those  who  may  hereafter  join  it,  and  experience  has  shown 
that  there  is  no  method  of  increasing  the  numbers  so  efficient  or 
satisfactory  as  the  individual  effort  of  Fellows. 

The  Howard  Medal  for  1897-98  (together  with  20/.)  Avill  be 
awarded  for  an  essay  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Treatment  of 
"  Habitual  Offenders,  with  special  reference  to  their  Increase  or 
"  Decrease  in  various  Countries."  The  subject  for  competition 
in  1898-99  has  been  selected,  and  the  Medal  will  be  awarded  (with 
20I.,  as  heretofore)  for  an  essay  upon 

"  The  Sentences  on  and  Punishments  of  Juvenile  Offenders  in 
"  the  Chief  European  Countries  and  the  United  States." 


The  Council  regret  that  they  have  lost,  by  his  resignation,  the 
services  of  Mr.  Stephen  Massingberd,  who  has  for  two  years  been 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Editor  of  the  Society's  Journal.  To  the 
vacant  offices  the  Council  have  appointed  Dr.  Benedict  W. 
Ginsburg. 

The  cordial  thanks  of  the  Council  have  been  tendered  on 
behalf  of  the  Society  to  the  Auditors  for  their  honoraiy  services  iu 
auditing  the  Treasurer's  accounts  for  the  past  year. 
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The  following  list  of  Fellows  proposed  as  President,  Council, 
and  Officers  of  the  Society  for  the  Session  1898-99,  was  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting  : — 


Council  and  Officees  for  1898-99. 

PRESIDENT. 
THE    EIGHT   HOX.    LEOXARD    H.   COURTNEY,   M.A.,    M.P. 


CO 

Arthur  H.  Bailey,  F.I.A. 

Jerroise  A.  Barnes,  C.S.T. 
♦Artliur  Lyon  Bowley,  M.A. 

Sir  Courtenay  Boyle,  K.C.B. 
♦Edward  W.  Brabrook,  C.B.,  F.S.A. 

Sir  Henry  Charles  Burdett,  K.C.B. 

Nathaniel  Louis  Cohen. 

Major  Patrick  George  Craigie. 

Eichard  Frederick  Crawford. 

Frederick  C.  Danvers. 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dudley 

Thomas  Henry  Elhott,  C.B. 

John  Glover,  J. P. 

Frederick  Hendriks,  F.I.A. 

Henry  Higgs,  LL.B. 


UNCIL. 

I     Noel  A.  Humphreys. 
!     Frederick  Halsey  Jauson,  F.L.S. 
*John  Scott  Keltie,  LL.D.,  F.E.G.S. 

Geo.B.LongstafiP,iLA.,M.D.,F.E.C.P. 

John  Macdonell,  C.B.,  LL.D. 

Eichard  Biddulph  Martin,  M.  A.,  M.P. 
*ReT.Wm.  Douglas  Morrison,  LL.D. 

Francis  G.  P.  Neison,  F.I.A. 
*Charles  Norris  Nicholson. 

Thomas  J.  Pittar. 

Sir  Francis  S.  Powell,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Lesley  Charles  Probyn. 

E.  Henry  Eew. 

H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
*George  Udny  Yule. 


Those  marked  *  are  new  Members  of  Council. 

TREASURER. 
Eichard  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A.,  M.P. 

HONORARY    SECRETARIES. 

Major  P.  G.  Craigie.  |      Noel  A.  Humphreys. 

Jei'voise  A.  Baines,  C.S.I. 


HONORARY    FOREIGN    SECRETARY. 
Major  P.  G.  Craigie. 
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The  abstract  of  receipts  and  payments,  and  the  balance  sheet 
■of  assets  and  liabilities  on  31st  December,  1897,  are  subjoined, 
together  with  the  report  of  the  Auditors  on  the  accounts  for  the 
year  1897  :— 

(I.) — Abstract  of  Receipts   and  Payments  for  the  Year   ending 
Zlst  December,  1897. 


KECEIPTS. 

'Balaucein  Bank, 31st)    /?nqc  n  o 

December,  1896  ...)  ^"""^^  ^^  ^ 

Balance  of  Petty  Cash.      35  12  7 


£     s.    d. 


Postage 
Account 


Dividends  on  2,900/.  Consols. 


373  12    4 


77     2     - 


Annual  Subscriptions:  — 

43  Arrears £00     C    - 


648    iovjhe    year  J  j  gg^  ^g    _ 


1897 
10  in  Advance 

701 


21    -    - 


1,472    2    - 


7  Compositions 144  18  - 

Journal  Sales    157     6  9 

Advertisements  in  Journal    G     -  G 

Total £2,231    1  7 


PAYMENTS. 

Rent  less  Tax  £314    3     4 

Less  sublet    62  10    - 


£     s.    d. 


Rates  and  Taxes    

Fire,  Lights,  and  Water       41     1     2 

Furniture  and  Repaii's 128  10     6 


251  13  4 
49  18  3 
41     1 


Salaries,  Wages,  and  Pension    ... 
Journal,  Printing £598  12    3 


Shorthand  ) 
Reporting  ) 

Literary) 
Services   4 


30 


20  19     7 


502  10    - 


649  18  10 


Ordinary  Meeting  Expenses    50     -10 

Advertising     

Postage  and  delivery  of  Journals. 
Stationery  and  Sundry  Printing.. 

Library 

Howard  Medal    

Guy  Modal  


40  1  3 
71  10  9 
4G  15  10 
60  7  8 
20  17  6 
1  10    - 


Incidental  Expenses 81     3     7 


Balance    per   Bank)  £220    8     G 
Book   ) 

Balance  of  Petty  Cash      20     5  10 


1,985  19     6 


Postage 


Account 


245    2    1 


Total 


,£2,231     1     7 


(Signed) 


"  2nd  February,  1898. 


"  CiiAS.  Atkinson, 

"  A.  H.  Bailey, 

"Thomas  A.Welton,  F.C.A., 


Auditors." 
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(II.) — Balance  Sheet  of  Assets  and  Liabilities  on  31st  December,  1897. 


flarrison    and    Sons 
for  Journal    . 


LIABILITIES. 

£     s.    d.      £      s.   d. 
56  13    - 


ASSETS. 


■\    15( 


Cash  Balances 


£     s.   d. 
■245     2     1 


Miscellaneous,  as  per 
list  


45     7  10 


202    -  10 


10  Subscriptions  received  in  ad- 
vance   


I     -  -- 


223    -  10 


2,900/.  iSTew  2|  per  cent.  Consols  I      9  "fiO  14     " 

Property :  (Estimated  Value  of) — 

Books  in  Library £1,500 

Journals,  &c.,  in  Stock      1.500 

'I  500 


Pietiu-es,     Furniture, " 
and  Fixtures . 


iJalfince  in  favour  of  the  Society*       6,393  19     2 


£6,617    -    - 


Arrears  of  Subscriptions  reco- 
verable  

Sundry  debtors  


3,500  -  - 

70  -  - 

41  3  6 

£6,61?  -  - 


(Signed)         "  Chas.  Atkinson,  "] 

"  A.  H.  Bailey,  V  Auditors.^' 

♦'  2nd  February,  1898.  "  Thomas  A.  Welton,  F.C.A.,  J 

*  This  balance  is  exclusive   of    the  present  value   of    the  absolute   Eeversionary  Interest 
beqiieathed  to  the  Society  by  the  late  Dr.  Guy. 


(III.) — Building   Fund   (Established  lOtk  July,   1873),   Balance  Sheet, 
on  'i\st  December,  1897. 


LIABILITIES. 

£      s.    d.     £    s.    d. 
Amount  of  Fund  iu-"^ 

vested     from     last>-     267     9     8 
Account 3 


^.  Balance  from  1895  and 
I      1896  to  be  invested 


14    4     9 


Dividends  received  during  1897, 


282     4    5 
8  10    4 


£290  14     9 


ASSETS. 

£      s.   d. 
Invested    as    per    last~) 
Account  in  Metropo-  I      Stock, 
litau  Consolidated  3i  | 
per  Cent.  Stock,  in  i-251  15     3 
the  name  of  the  Trea-  1 
surer,     Eichard     B.  | 
Martin,  Esq.,  M.P...J 

Balance  from  1895  and  7    14  ii     <) 
1896  to  be  invested     J    ^^  ^"^ 


d. 


Cost. 
267     9 


Balance  from   1897   to] 
be  invested  J 


8  10     4 


23    5    1 


£290  14    9 


(Signed) 


*'2ndFelruary,  1898. 


"  A.  H.  Bailey, 

"  Chas.  Atkinson,  \A^lditors.'" 

"  Thomas  A.  Welton,  F.C.A., 
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"  Report  of  the  Auditors  for  1897. 

''''The  Auditors  appointed  to  examine  the  Treasurer's  Accounts 
of  the  Society  for  the  Year  1897, 

"  Report: — 

"  That  they  have  compared  the  Entries  in  the  Books  ivith  the 
several  Vouchers  for  the  same,  from  the  1st  January  to  the  Slst 
December,  1897,  and  find  them  correct,  shoiving  the  Receipts 
(including  a  Balance  of  373/.  125.  4f/.,  from  1896)  to  have  been 
2,231/.  IS.  yd.,  and  the  Payments  1,985/.  19s.  6d.,  leaving  a  Balance 
in  favour  of  the  Society  of  z^^l.  2s.  id.  at  the  31st  December,  1897. 

"  They  have  also  had  laid  before  them  an  Estimate  of  the  Assets 
and  Liabilities  of  the  Society  at  the  same  date,  the  former  amounting 
to  6,617/.,  ^"'^  ^^^6  latter  to  223/.  10s.,  leaving  a  Balance  in  favour  of 
the  Society  of  6,393/.  ^9^*  ^'^^•r  exclusive  of  the  present  vahte  of  the 
absolute  Reversionary  Interest  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  the  late 
Dr.  Guy. 

"  The  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Building  Fund  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1897  loas  290/.  14s.  gd.,  of  tohich  267/.  9s.  8f/.  was 
invested  in  251/.  155.  ^d.  Metropolitan  Three  and  a  Half  per  Gent. 
Stocli,  in  the  name  of  the  Treasurer,  Richard  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.P., 
thus  leaving  a  balance  of  23/.  5s.  id.  to  be  invested. 

"  They  have  verified  the  Investments  of  the  Society's  General 
Funds  and  Building  Fund,  and  also  the  Banker's  Balance,  all  of 
which  ivere  found  correct. 

"  They  further  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1896  the  nmuber 
of  Felloivs  on  the  list  ivas  910,  tvhich  number  ivas  diminished  in  the 
course  of  the  year  to  the  extent  of  58,  by  Death,  Resignation,  or 
Default,  and  that  40  neiv  Felloivs  were  elected,  leaving  on  the  list  on 
the  31st  December,  1897,  892  Fellows  of  the  Society. 


1 


(Signed)      "  A.  H.  Bailey, 

'*  Chas.  Atkinson,  y  Auditors." 

"Thomas  A.  Weltox,  F.C.A.,J 

2nd  February,  1898. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Sixtt-foueth  Axxcal  General  Meeting. 


The  Right  Hon.  Leonard  H.  Courtney,  M.A.,  M.P.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 


The  circular  convening  the  meeting  was  read. 

The  minntes  of  the  last  ordinary  meeting  having  been  read  and. 
conBrmed, 

The  Assistant  Secretary  read  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the 
Council,  and. 

The  President  moved.  "  that  the  Report  of  the  Council,  the 
Abstract  of  Receipts  and  Payments,  the  Balance  Sheet  of  Assets 
and  Liabilities,  and  the  Report  of  the  Auditors  for  1897  be 
adopted,  entered  on  the  minutes,  and  printed  in  the  JournalJ'' 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Ackland  seconded  the  motion. 

The  resolution  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  was  then  put,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Ackland  and  Dr.  Giusburg  having  been 
appointed  Scrutineers  of  the  Ballot  for  the  election  of  the 
Council  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  session. 

The  President  announced,  whilst  the  ballot  was  being  taken, 
that  under  Rule  9  the  names  of  five  Fellows  had  been  removed 
from  the  list  in  default  of  payment  of  their  subscriptions. 

It  was  also  announced  that  the  subject  for  the  nest  competition 
for  the  Howard  Medal  would  be  "  The  Sentences  on  and  Punish- 
ments of  Juvenile  Offenders  in  the  Chief  European  Countries  and 
the  United  States." 

It  was  then  announced  that  the  proposed  list  of  Council  and 
Officers  for  the  ensuing  session  had  been  unanimously  adopted, 
and  thanks  were  voted  to  the  Scrutineers  for  their  services. 

Mr.  J.  0.  Newmann  proposed  "  that  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  be 
given  to  the  President,  Council,  and  Officers  for  their  services 
during  the  past  session,  and  to  the  President  for  presiding  on  the 
present  occasion." 

The  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 
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Local  Taxation  in  London.     By  G.  Laurence  Gomme. 

[Read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  17th  May,  1898. 
A.  E.  Bateman,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  in  the  Chair.] 

The  primary  fact  whicli  s^overns  the  amount  of  local  taxation  is 
the  expenditure  of  local  government  authorities.  In  London  this 
expenditure  is  incurred  by  four  county  authorities,  sixteen  district 
authorities,  seventeen  union  authorities,  thirty-four  special  district 
authorities  and  331  pai'ish  authorities.  The  total  expenditure 
incurred  in  London  in  1895-96  by  these  several  authorities  was  as 
follows : — 

1.  County  Authorities —  £  £ 

London  County  Council 2,206,651 

School  Board  for  London  2,337,156 

Metroi^olitan  Asylums  Board     451,292 

police 1,485,197 

6,480,296 

2.  District  Authorities — 

City  of  London  Corporation 789,434 

„     Commissioners  of  Sewers  268,330 

District  boards  (12) 555,226 

Library  commissioners  (2) 2,684 

1,610,674 

3.  Union  Authorities — 

Boards  of  guardians  (17) 1,318,275 

4.  Special  District  Authorities — 

Sick  asylum  district  managers  (2) 32,589 

School  district  managers  (6) 122,432 

Library  commissioners  (1) 2,570 

Wards  of  the  City  of  London  (25)  6,931 

i64,52z 

5.  Parish  Authorities — 

Vestries  (29)  and  1  local  board 1,938,641 

Boards  of  guardians  (14)    1,163,851 

Overseers  or  bodies  acting  as  overseers  (192)  200,149 

Library  commissioners  (27)    59,135 

Baths  commissionei's  (29)  137,093 

Burial  boards  (29)    55,523 

Market  trustees  (1) 8,076 

Churchwardens  (9) 9,899 

3,572,367 

Total  expenditure  which  governs  the  1  1314.6UJ. 

amount  of  local  taxation /  3,  4  ,  34 
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Purpose. 


Maintenance  of  the  poor 
in  workhouses,  &c. 


Maintenance     of     the  1 
poor  (outdoor)    J 

Maintenance  of  lunatics 


Education 


Koads,     dust     removal, 
bridges,  embank- 

ments, &c. 


Sewerage  and  drainage..., 


Public  health , 


Lighting . 


Police  and  magistracy  .. 


Fire  Brigade 


Parks,  gardens,  and  open 
spaces 


Local  Autliority 
incurring  ExpenJiture. 


Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 

Boards  of  guardians   

Sick  asylum  district  managers 
School  district  managers     


Boards  of  guardians 


London  County  Council 

City  of  London  Corporation  . 
Boards  of  guardians  


London  County  Council 

School  Board  for  London  .... 
City  of  London  Corporation 
Vestries 


London  County  Council 

City  of  London  Corporation  ... 

,,    Commissioners  of  Sewers 

Vestries  and  district  boards  ... 


London  County  Council 

City  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
Vestries  and  district  boards  ... 


London  County  Council 

City  of  London  Corporation  ... 

„    Commissioners  of  Sewers 

Vestries  and  district  boards   ... 

Overseers 


City  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
Vestries  and  district  boards  ... 
Overseers 


London  County  Coimcil 

Metropolitan  police 

City  of  London  Corporation . 


London  County  Council. 


London  County  Council 

City  of  London  Corporation 
Vestries  and  district  boards 

Overseers 

Churchwardens  


Amount. 


£      £ 
342,993 
1,549,332 

27,050 

90,287 
2,009,662 

—     261,069 

59,469 

2,464 

360,410 

422,343 


76,560 

1,851,704 

63,426 

495 


1,992,185 


38,124 

26,635 

94,562 

1,377,600 


1,536,921 


185,065 

17,252 

185,368 


20,696 

13,201 

7,947 

80,310 

110 


387,685 


122,264 


21,906 

253,595 

189 

275,690 

98,260 
1,413,767 
185,982 
1,698,009 


107,042 

10,032 

17,522 

605 

477 


^51,^^7 


135,678 
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Purpose. 

iLocal  .Authority 
incuiriug  ExpeudiUire. 

Amount. 

Other  ordinary  services 

Loudon  County  Council 

£ 
82,412 
29,282 
146 

8,331 
27,736 
41,453 
64,186 

£ 

Metropolitan  police 

City  of  London  Corporation  .... 

,,    Commissioners  of  Sewers 

Vestries  and  district  boards  .... 

Boards  of  guardians 

Overseers  

London  Couutv  Council 

253,546 
,815,018 

660,591 

Loans  for  all  services    .... 

Establishment    for   all  1 
services    where    not  > 
separately  charged     J 

Special  services 

6,695 

23,789 

151,780 

5,631 

25,979 

50,815 

2,536 

6,931 

4,625 

85,885 

40,517 

7,041 

9,422 

City  of  Loudon  Corporation  .... 

,,    Commissioners  of  Sewers 
Vestries  and  district  boards  .... 

Boards  of  guardians    

Wards  of  City  of  London  

Overseers 

Baths  commissioners  

Burial  boards   

Market  trustees    

Churchwardens    

421,646 
,146,134 

13 

It  should  be  noted  liere  that  the  amount  stated  as  expenditure 
of  the  Metropolitan  poUce  is  the  apportioned  amount  between 
London  and  extra- London  of  the  total  expenditure  of  the  Metro- 
politan police  authorities,  the  basis  of  the  apportionment  being 
rateable  value.  This  can  only  be  regarded  as  approximately 
correct.  The  expenditure  incurred  on  behalf  of  London  in 
respect  of  the  police  may  be  less  or  greater  than  the  proportion 
based  upon  rateable  value,  but  as  the  actual  expenditure  is  not 
ascertainable,  this  proportion  is  the  best  means  of  reducing  the 
total  to  a  London  figure. 

This  total  expenditure  (13,146,134/.)  docs  not  fall  wholly  upon 
taxation.  A  portion  of  it  is  met  by  certain  receipts-in-aid,  and  a 
portion  is  defrayed  out  of  revenue  from  municipal  property. 
Taxation  is  therefore  relieved  by  the  amount  of  these  two  items  of 
receipt.     They  are  as  follows : — 
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Authorities. 

Repaymeut 

for 

Services. 

Receipts- 
in-Aid. 

Revenue 

from 
Municipal 
Property. 

Total. 

1.    Couniy  Authorities — 

London  County  Council 

School  Board  for  London   ... 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 

„            police 

£ 

32.386 

5.778 

2,827 

205,801 

246,792 

£ 
29,961 
296 

5,679 

£ 

•02.135 
650 

£ 

164.482 
6,724 
2,827 

211,480 

35,936 

102,785 

385,513 

2.  District  Authorities — 

City  of  London  Corporation 

,,    Commissioners  of  Sewers 

District  boards 

72,868 
12,262 

30,032 
22 

48,263 

1,685 

17,711 

91 

410,332 
5,600 
4,125 

531,463 

19,547 

51,868 

113 

Library  commissioners    

115,184 

67,750 

420,057 

602,991 

3.   Union  Authorities — 

Boards  of  guardians    

28,493 

3,957 

1,101 

33,551 

4.  Special  District  Authorities — 
Sick  asylum  district  managers 
School  district  managers     .... 

Library  commissioners    

Wards  of  the  City  of  London 

9 
1,129 

107 
365 

_74 

10 

116 

1,504 

74 

1,138 

546 

10 

1,694 

5.  Parish  Authorities — 

Vestries  and  local  board  

Boards  of  guardians    

126,611 
28,387 

2,332 

723 

63,755 

5,274 

11,598 
1,126 

2,866 

3.895 

786 

430 

71 

14,792 
840, 

16,742 

324 

1,222 
698 

5,522     t 
I 

153.001 
30,353 

21,940 

4.942 

65,763 

6,402 

5,593 

1 

Overseers  or  bodies  acting  "1 

as  overseers  ..J 

Library  commissioners    

Baths                 ,,               

Burial  boards    

Market  trustees    

Churchwardens    

227,082 

20,772 

40,141 

287,995 

Total  receipts  in  reduction  "1 
of  local  expenditure    ....  J 

618,689 

128,961    \ 

564,094 

1,311,744 

The  comparative  value  of  these  several  receipts  is  not  brought 
out  by  the  amounts  in  money,  but  can  best  be  shown  by  reducing 
them  to  percentages  of  rateable  values  of  the  areas  administered 
by  the  several  authorities  concerned.  This  is  done  in  the  following 
table : — 
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Authorities. 


Total 
Expendi- 
ture 
Per  Cent. 

of 

Rateable 

Value. 


Receipts  Per  Cent,  of  Rateable  Value. 


Re- 
payment 

for 
Services. 


Receipts- 
in-Aid. 


Revenue 

Irom 
Municipal 
Property. 


Total 
De-  . 
ductions. 


Net  Es- 
penditure 
Per  Cent. 

of 
Rateable 
Value. 


1.   County  Authorities — 

London  County  J  General    

Council  \  Special 

School  Board  for  Loudon  

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board... 
,,  police 


District  Authorities — 
City  of  London  Corporation  .... 
,,    Commissioners  of  Sewers.... 

District  boards 

Library  commissioners    


Union  Authorities — 
Boards  of  guardians, 


Special  District  Authorities — 
Sick  asylum  district  managers 

School  district  managers 

Library  commissioners    

Wards  of  the  City  of  London 


Parish  Authorities — 
Yestries  and  local  board. 

Boards  of  guardians     

Overseers,  &c 

Library  commissioners    . 
Baths ' 

Burial  boards   

Market  trustees    

Churchwardens    


Total  for  all  authorities 


£  s.    cl.  £ 

5  8  10 

I  3    - 

6  i6  7 
1  6  7 
4  19    - 


18 


14    - 


-   19    8 
-nil 


-33 


-  II    9 

-  7  3 
-nil 

-  5  3 
3  li  4 
-72 


38     8    3 


-     1 


13 


1  14    7 

-  5  10 
-97 

-  -    1 


-    2  11 


-    -     1 


s.  d. 
1  1 
-  10 


-     4 


1     2  10 

-  -  10 
-57 

-  -    3 


1  16    2 


1     - 

-  2 

-  2 


9     4 
3  11 

-  2 

-  1 
5     7   -    -     1 

-  6 
-    -    7 


£    s.   d.  £    s.    d. 
-    5    3   -    7  10 


-  -     9 

-  -     1 


9  14  7 
-28 
-14 


-    -     1 


-76 


-13 

-  -     1 

-  1     - 

-  -     1 

-  -     1 
2     9    6 


1  12  11 


-21 

-  -    5 

-  -    2 

-  14     1 


12  12  - 

-94 

-  16     6 

-  -     4 


-  -     1 

-  -    2 

-  -    3 


11 
4 
1 


2  10 


£    s.    d. 

5  I  - 
I  -  II 
6162 
I  6  5 
4     4   II 


624 
516  5 
7  19  I 
-     6     4 


6107 


-  19  7 

-  II  9 

-  7  10 

-  3  3 


10   10 

(6     6 

10    <; 

6     8 

6     z 

4     8 


3  16    7 


34  I' 


Although  the  largest  total  is  in  respect  of  repayments  for 
services,  this  is  not  the  most  important  item.  It  is  largest  in 
the  city  of  London,  where  the  school  fees  of  the  city  schools 
make  a  very  considerable  item.  With  this  exception  the  items  are 
small,  and  consist  of  various  services  paid  for  by  relatives  of 
paupers  for  their  keep,  in  the  case  of  guardians,  by  householders 
and  others  for  opening  ground  and  connecting  gas,  water,  and 
other  pipes  in  the  case  of  vestries  and  district  boards,  employment 
of  police  by  private  firms,  and  so  on. 

The  principal  head  of  receipt  is  revenue  from  municipal 
property,  the  largest  amounts  of  which  are  received  by  the  City 
of  London  Corporation,  the  London  County  Council,  the  City 
Commissioners  of  Sewers,  the  vestries  and   the  overseers.     The 
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property  belonging  to  the  city  corporation  is  partly  mnnicipal 
property  wLich  can  be  used  for  any  purpose  determined  by  the 
corporation,  and  partly  trust  property  which  can  only  be  applied 
to  certain  specific  purposes.  The  receipts  under  each  of  these 
heads  are  as  follows — 

£ 

Municipal  property  306,394 

Trust  property  103,938 

410,332 


I 


These  r-eceipts  in  aid  of  taxation  are  of  two  different  kinds, 
which  it  is  of  importance  to  note  in  connection  with  the  economic 
results  of  taxation.  The  receipts  from  ancient  city  and  parish 
property,  and  from  fees,  fines,  &c.,  are  not  relative  to  expenditure, 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  a  lessening  of  expenditure,  but  rather 
independent  receipts  which  lessen  taxation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  receipts  from  municipal  property  held  as  products  of  local 
improvements,  and  receipts  for  services  rendered  are  relative  to 
expenditure,  and,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  result  in  a  lessening 
of  expenditure  before  it  becomes  a  charge  upon  taxation.  There 
are  therefore  two  classes  of  receipts,  as  follows  : — 

£ 
(a.)  Keeeipts  which  lessen  expenditure....       618,689 
(5.)  „  reduce  taxation 693,055 

1,311.744 


The  balance  of  expenditure  which  fell  upon  taxation  in  the 
year  1895-96  may  with  these  figures  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Total  expenditure 13,146,134 

Less  receipts  in  relation  to  expenditure  ....  618,689 


I 


Expenditure  primarily  to  be  met  by  taxation     12,527,445 
Less  receipts  from  city  and  parish  pro- ' 

perty,  and  fi'om  receipts-in-aid,  which  \-  693,055 

relieve  taxation  


Expenditure  finally  to  be  met  by  taxation.,..     1 1,834,390 

This  expenditure  was  incurred  by  the  several  authorities  as 
follows  : — 

1.  County  Authorities —  £  £ 

London  County  Council    2,042,169 

School  Board  for  London 2,330,432 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  ....        448,465 

„  police    1,273,717 

6,094,783 

2h2 
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2.  District  Authorities —  £  £ 

City  of  Loudon  Corporatiou 257,971 

„     Commissioners  of  Sewers  ....        243,783 

District  boards    503,358 

Library  commissioners 2,571 

1,007,683 

3.  Union  Authorities — 

Boards  of  guardians 1,284,724 

4.  Special  District  Authorities — 

Sick  asylum  district  managers  ....  32,473 

School  district  managers    120,928 

Library  commissioners 2,496 

Wards  of  the  city  6,931 

162,828 

5.  Parish  Authorities — 

Vestries  and  local  board    1,785,640 

Boards  of  guardians   1,133,498 

OTcrseers  or  bodies  acting  as  1  ,  -0  .^qq 

overseers j  '" 

Library  commissioners 54,193 

Baths  commissioners 71,330 

Burial  boards 49,121 

Market  trustees 2,483 

Churchwardens  9,898 

5,284,372 

Total    expenditure    falling  "1  „ 

upon  taxation J  --r'py 

The  taxation  to  meet  this  expenditure  is  div'ided.  into  three 
classes.  First,  there  is  an  amount  appropriated  to  local  taxation 
from  imperial  taxes,  which  amount  is  applied  to  local  expenditure 
before  such  expenditure  is  sent  down  upon  local  taxation  proper ; 
secondly,  there  are  certain  indirect  local  taxes  levied  indepen- 
dently of  what  the  local  expenditure  may  be,  and  applied  to  such 
expenditure  before  it  is  sent  down  upon  direct  taxation ;  and 
thirdly,  there  is  the  final  balance  of  expenditure  left  over  after 
these  operations,  whicli  is  the  measure  of  the  direct  taxation.  The 
amount  of  this  direct  taxation  is  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
determined  by  the  amount  of  expenditure  thus  left  over.  Of  the 
thi'ee  divisions  of  local  taxation,  the  first,  appropriations  from 
imperial  taxes,  and  the  second,  local  indirect  taxation,  are  fixed 
according  to  rules,  independent  of  municipal  expenditure,  that  is, 
upon  rules  sanctioned  by  Parliament  and  not  determined  by  the 
local  authorities ;  while  the  third  division  only,  direct  taxation,  is 
governed  by  the  amount  of  municipal  expenditure,  and  is  under 
the  control  of  local  authorities.  The  total  taxation  is  a  measure 
of  the  municipal  expenditure,  but  direct  taxation  alone  bears  the 
pressure  of  increased  or  receives  the  benefit  of  decreased  municipal 
expenditure. 

In  the  3'ear  1895-9G  the  local  expenditure  in  London  was  met 
by  each  of  the  three  classes  of  taxation  as  follows : — 
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A.  Appropriations  from  Imperial  taxes —  £  £ 

London  County  Council 526,161 

School  Board  for  London   650,224 

Metropolitan  police 616,^47 

—     1,792,732 

B.  Indirect  local  taxation — 

County  taxation — 

London  County  Council    76,219 

Metropolitan  ^^olice    28,815 

City  of  London  Corporation  184,282 

239,316 

District  taxation — 

City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  8,117 

District  boards 208 

8-325 

Special  district  taxation — 

Market  trustees  i)703 

Parish  taxation — 

Vestries  and  local  board 1,793 

Overseers  9,551 

Burial  boards    37,578 

48,922 

C.  Direct  local  taxation —  „„„  „„„ 

County  rating — 

London  County  Council 2,952,322 

School  Board  for  London  1,631,612  ' 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board....  422,982 

,,           poHce 625,072 

Local  Grovernment  Board  1,174,680 

6,806,668 

District  rating — 

City  of  London  Corporation  ....  78,848 

„     Commissioners  of  Sewers  252,877 

District  boards 337,996 

Library  commissioners    2,494 

672,215 

TJnion  rating — 

Boards  of  guardians 451,503 

Sj)ecial  district  rating — 

Sick  asylum  district  managers  31,085 

School  district  managers 120,965 

Library  commissioners 2,658 

Wards  of  the  city    6,965 

161,673 

Parish  rating — 

Vestries  and  local  board 1,060,645 

Boards  of  guardians    371,706 

Overseers  225,556 

Library  commissioners    53,479 

Baths  commissioners  78,023 

Burial  boards    12,755 

Churchwardens 10,452 

1,812,616 

9,904,675 

Total  local  taxation £1  L995,673 
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I  will  now  proceed  to  explain  these  different  classes  of  taxation. 
The  appropriations  from  imperial  taxation  include  the  sum  col- 
lected in  London  from  local  licences,  amounting  to  438,644^.,  and 
certain  apportioned  amounts  of  imperial  taxation  as  follows  : — 

Apportioned  amounts  of  estate  duty  and  beer  and"] 

spirit  duties  appropriated  by  parliament  to  local  \  79,085 

taxation,  and  paid  to  the  London  County  Council  J 

Apportioned  amounts  of   estate  duty  and  beer  and  I 

spirit  duties  appropriated  by  parliament  to  police  >         612,741 
purposes,  and  paid  to  the  metropolitan  police J 

Industrial  school  grants  paid  to  the  London  County  "I  s  ^  -,  -, 

Council J  '^^- 

Education  grants  paid  to  the  London  School  Board  650,224 

1,350,482 


The  first  of  these  apportioned  items  is  arrived  at  by  deducting 
the  amount  paid  to  the  metropolitan  police  from  the  amount  of 
these  duties  appropriated  to  London.  This  is  not  strictly  in 
accord  with  the  terms  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  which 
provides  for  the  amount  paid  to  the  metropolitan  police  being 
deducted  from  the  total  appropriation  to  Loudon  of  imperial 
taxes,  i.e.,  the  above  named  duties  together  with  the  local 
licences.  But  inasmuch  as  the  local  licences  are  collected  in 
London  only,  the  incidence  of  this  taxation  falls  upon  London, 
and  it  is  more  correct  from  the  point  of  view  of  taxation,  to  make 
the  deduction  for  the  police  from  the  amount  strictly  appropriated 
from  imperial  taxation,  leaving  the  local  licences  entirely  for  the 
use  of  London. 

The  first  point  to  note  about  these  appropriations  of  imperial 
taxation  to  local  services  is  the  diverse  methods  adopted,  and  the 
extraordinary  complications  which  are  pi'oduced  between  imperial^ 
and  local  finance.  There  are  two  additional  mattei'S  which  help 
to  further  complicate  this  relationship,  namely,  the  appropriation 
to  imperial  purposes  from  the  local  taxation  account  of  the  cost  of 
swine  fever  under  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1894,  and  the 
grants  under  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896.  The  first  of 
these  does  not  occur  in  the  local  taxation  I  am  dealing  with, 
because  the  expenditure  is  incurred  by  Government  and  paid  for 
out  of  local  taxation ;  the  second  does  not  occur  because  it  did  not 
come  into  operation  until  the  year  after  that  to  which  my  figures 
relate.  But  for  a  proper  consideration  of  these  imperial  grants  to 
local  taxation  these  matters  must  be  included. 

At  present  then  there  are  no  less  than  six  methods  of 
allocating  imperial  taxation  to  the  relief  of  local  rates.  They  are 
as  follows  : — 

1.  Licences,  according   to   the    amount  collected    within    the 
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county  or  county  borough  areas,  subject  to  an  apportionment 
between  counties  and  county  boroughs  under  Section  32  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1888. 

2.  Estate  duty  and  customs  and  excise  duties,  according  to  the 
grants  from  imperial  taxation  actually  made  to  the  several  local 
authorities  within  the  county  and  county  borough  areas  in  the  year 
1887-88,  but  subject  to  special  adjustment  in  one  or  two  cases. 

8.  Police  pension  grant,  according  to  an  arbitrary  decision  of 
parliament  founded  on  no  basis  beyond  the  immediate  require- 
ments of  the  London  police. 

4.  Education  grant,  according  to  the  results  of  education. 

5.  The  cost  of  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1894,  administered 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  an  imperial  depai'tment,  and  paid 
for  out  of  tbe  local  taxation  account,  that  is  to  say,  paid  for  by 
the  "counties  and  county  boroughs  in  proportion  to  the  basis  of 
apportionment  under  N"o.  2,  with  which  it  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do,  and  not  in  proportion  to  the  expenditure  incurred. 

6.  The  grants  under  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  rates  paid  upon  agricultural  lands. 

The  first  method,  that  of  appropriating  local  taxes  collected  in 
the  countj^  to  the  services  of  the  county,  is  prima  facie  a  perfectly 
sound  system. 

The  second  method  is  ai'biti'ary  and  not  founded  upon  any 
principle  of  taxation  which  can  be  defended. 

The  discontinued  grants  which  form  the  basis  of  this 
apportionment  for  London  comprise  the  payments  towards  the 
cost  incurred  by  guardians  and  other  bodies  in  respect  of  lunatics, 
disturnpiked  roads,  salaries  of  poor  law  medical  officers  and 
teachers  in  poor  law  schools,  payments  to  registrars  of  births  and 
deaths,  public  vaccinators,  medical  officers  and  sanitaiy  inspectors, 
the  cost  of  criminal  prosecutions,  and  of  the  metropolitan  police. 

The  amount  certified  by  the  Local  Government  Board  as  the 
estimated  receipts  by  London  from  the  discontinued  grants  in 
1887-88,  was  :— 

£ 

Lunatics 97,496 

Poor  Law  medical  officers    3-)939 

Teachers  in  Poor  Law  schools    i-)5i3 

Registrars  of  births  and  deaths 584 

Vaccinators    2,030 

Main  roads 3,559 

Criminal  prosecutions 21,384 

Medical  officers  and  sanitary  inspectors  — 

Police 457,579 

628,084 
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These  figures  differ  in  amount  from  those  given  in  the  parlia- 
mentary return  (C-5424,  pp.  24  and  25)  issued  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  21st  June,  1888,  where  the  total  appears 
at  623,917/. 

These  figui'es  contain  the  local  charges,  and  certain  charges 
which  have  to  be  apportioned  as  between  (1)  Penge  and  Croydon, 
(2)  the  new  county  of  London  and  the  old  counties,  and  (3)  the 
new  county  of  London  and  the  police  area.  The  apportionment 
was  based  upon  rateable  value,  and  a  critical  examination  of  the 
government  certified  figures  is  desirable.  In  a  return  (see 
"  London  Statistics,"  vol.  iv,  p.  569)  an  analysis  of  the  receipts 
from  grants  in  1887-88  according  to  the  published  local  taxation 
i-eturns  was  given,  the  necessary  apportionments  being  based  on 
the  rateable  values  in  force  for  that  year.  The  result  showed  a 
difference  when  compared  with  the  figures  given  in  the  certificate 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  but  not  perhaps  of  sufficient 
importance  to  affect  the  question  under  consideration.^  Adjusting 
these  differences,  the  following  might  be  taken  as  the  analysis  of 
the  government  certificate  : — 


Lunatics    

Poor  law  medical  officers  .... 
Teachers  in  poor  law  schools 
Registrars   of    births   and  "I 

deaths    J 

Vaccinators  

Main  roads 

Criminal  prosecutions 

Police     


Paid  to 

Local 

Authorities 

in 

London. 

Paid  to  County  Authoiilies  and 
apportioned  to  Loudon. 

Total 

For  Penge. 

For  County  and 
other  A.reas. 

Grants. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

92,018 
32,793 
12,513 

Z76 
146 

5,202 

97,496 

32,939 
12,513 

584 

— 

584 

2,030 
3,559 
1,321 

20,063 
457,579 

2,030 

3,559 

21,384 

457,579 

144,818 

422 

482,844 

628,084 

The  construction  of  this  table  enables  us  to  apportion  the 
figures  of  previous  years  upon  the  same  basis,  and  the  following 
table  shows  the  amounts  I'eceived  by  London  from  imperial  grants 


'  I  have  not  liad  access  to  the  government  figures,  but  the  printed  analysis 
given  in  the  local  taxation  returns  has  been  used.  Dillerenccs  might  occur 
owing  to  the  published  accounts  containing  the  receipts  in  the  year  instead  of  the 
receipts  for  the  year;  that  is,  taking  into  account  balances  of  a  previous  year  paid 
in  the  year  and  balances  for  the  year  owing  at  the  end.  It  has  been  assumed  that 
the  government  certificate  includes  the  necessary  allowances  in  respect  of  Penge, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  this. 
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in  the  five  years  to  1887-88,  as  compared  with  the  amount  certified 
in  that  year  : — 


Charges  in  respect  of 

London. 

Eest  of  England. 

lear.      1   which  the  Government  Grants 

were  made. 

1 

Amount 
Received. 

Per- 
centage. 

Amount 
Received. 

£ 
1,915,183 

1,874,426 
1,895,791 
1,987,137 

2,200,775 

Per- 
centage. 

1883-84 
'84-85 

Union  and  county  lima-^ 
tics,  poor  law  officers,  | 
main  roads,  criminal  }> 
prosecutions,   police,  | 

^      &c J 

Ditto   

£ 
558,243 

576,140 

596,574 

597,805 

♦618,984 

23 '5 1 
23'94 
23"i3 

zi-95 

7  7  "45 

76-49 
76-06 

76-87 
78-05 

'85-86 

Ditto   

'86-87 

Ditto   

'87-88 

Ditto   

Certificate    by   the] 
government    j 

'87-88 

628,084 

21-96 

2,232,300 

78-04 

*  This  is  exclusive  of  2,530/.  for  vaccinators,  which,  not  being  included  in 
the  Tears  1883-84  to  1886-87,  is  not  includpd  in  1887-88  for  the  purposes  of 
this  comparative  table. 


The  certificate  includes  an  amount  for  vaccinators  which,  not 
being  paid  to  local  authorities,  is  not  given  in  the  Local  Taxation 
Returns  ;^  it  also  contains  adjustments  made  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Local  Government  Act,  which  are  not  amounts  paid. 
These  would  partly  account  for  the  diiference  in  amount  betAveen 
the  618,984/.  actually  paid  in  1887-88  and  the  628,084/.  certified; 
but  they  did  not  materially  alter  the  ratio  between  London  and 
the  rest  of  England. 

From  the  figures  it  would  appear  that  the  year  1887-88  was  an 
unfortunate  year  so  far  as  London  is  concerned,  to  have  been 
chosen  as  the  basis,  because,  in  respect  of  the  grants  then  certified, 
London  received  more  than  r  per  cent,  less  in  proportion  than  it 
did  in  the  three  prior  years. 

The  acceptance  of  this  basis  is  to  fix  upon  the  cost  in  one  year 
of  certain  specified  charges  as  the  ratio  of  apportionment  of 
receipts  for  all/»/z(7-e  years  and /or  all  requirements. 

A  detailed  criticism  of  the  discontinued  grants  as  certified  will 
show  the  anomalies.     The  g-rants  m.ay  be  divided  as  follows  :  — 

(i)   Grants   which  London  shared  in  full    proportion  to   the 
rest  of  the  country ;  namely,  those  in  respect  of  poor 
law  and  criminal  prosecutions, 
(ii)   Grants  as  to  which  London  was  at    great  disadvantage 


*  These  payments  are  set  out  in  the  reports  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
but  not  arranged  as  between  London  and  the  rest  of  England. 
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with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  country  ;  namely,  main 

roads, 
(iii)   Grants  in  which  London  had  no  share  whatever  ;  namely, 

medical  officers  and  sanitary  inspectors, 
(iv)   Grants  in  respect  of  the  police. 

The  grants    under    the  first    head    (poor  law,   &c.)   show  the 
following  proportions : — 


London. 

Eest  of 

Country. 

Amount. 

Per  Cent. 

Amount 

Per  Cent. 

1883-84 

'84-85 

'85-86 

'86-87 

'87-88 

£ 

145,757 
156,032 
165,797 
155,456 
164,860 

i6-67 
18-98 

'9"74 
18-25 
19-66 

£ 

728,347 
665,855 
674,231 
696,290 
673,879 

83-33 
81-02 
80-26 

81-75 
80-34 

The   grants   under   the   second    head  (main  roads)   show  the 
following  proportions  : — 


London. 

Eest  of 

Country. 

Amount. 

Per  Cent. 

Amount. 

Per  Cent. 

1883-84 

'84-85 

'85-86 

'86-87 

'87-88 

£ 

1.975 
1,524 
1,731 
1,760 
3,559 

roc 

0-73 
0-76 
0-74 
0-72 

£ 
194,898 
206,097 
227,366 
236,291 
490,870 

99-00 
99-27 
99-24 
99-26 
99-28 

The  grant  under  the  third  head   (salaries  of  medical  officers  of 
health  and  inspectors  of  nuisances)  were  as  follows  : — 


London. 

Rest  of 

Country. 

Amount. 

Per  Cent. 

Amount. 

Per  Cent. 

£ 

£ 

1883-84 

NU 

67,926 

100 

'84-85 

— 

76,814 

too 

'85-86 

,, 

— 

69,113 

100 

'86-87 

,. 

— 

75,419 

100 

'87-88 

— 

73,804 

100 

The  grants  under  the  fourth  head  (police)  show  the  following- 
proportions  : — 
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London. 

Rest  of  Country. 

Amount. 

Per  Cent. 

.•Vmount. 

Per  Cent. 

1883-84 

'84-85 

'85-86 

'86-87 

'87-88 

£ 
410,511 

418,584 
429,046 
440,589 
450,565 

30-76 

31-68 
31-03 
31*90 

£ 
924,012 
925,660 
925,081 
979,137 
962,222 

69-24 
68-86 
68-32 
68-97 
68-10 

From  these  tables  it  is  obvious  that  London  is  at  a  special 
disadvantage  with  reference  to  main  roads  and  sanitation,  and  yet 
these  are  services  in  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  the 
country  at  large  is  greatly  interested.  That  the  traffic  of  London 
for  commercial  and  other  purposes  should  be  assisted  by  the  best 
means  of  communication  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  London 
necessities,  and  at  the  same  time  one  in  respect  of  which  it  receives 
the  least  assistance  from  imperial  taxation." 

The  peculiar  operation  of  the  exchequer  contribiition  for  police 
purposes  deserves  special  attention.  Previous  to  1888  it  was  a 
sum  equal  to  4cZ.  in  the  £  on  the  rateable  value  of  the  metropolitan 
police  district,  an  amount  which  increased  annually  "with  the 
growth  of  rateable  value.  Bat  in  1888  the  exchequer  grants  to 
the  county  of  London  became  a  fixed  proportion  of  a  total  sum, 
while  the  commissioners  of  police  continued  to  demand  from 
that  sum  the  ever-increasing  product  of  a  ^d.  rate.  Thus  the 
government,  in  1887-88,  contributed  to  the  police  fund  in  respect  of 
the  London  proportion  of  that  fund  457,579^.,  and  the  county  council 
has  contributed  in  the  six  years  under  the  Local  Government  Act 
an  excess  of  152,260/.  beyond  the  last  government   contribution, 

as  follows  : — 

£ 

1889-90 186 

'90-91 7,870 

'91-92 15,928 

'9i:-93 24,421 

'93-94 3  1.758 

'94-95 33,197 

'95-96 38,900 

15-, 260 


*  By  Section  22  (2)  the  particular  cases  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  South  Wales 
main  roads  are  met  by  a  special  addition  to  the  discontinued  grants  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  certificate.  London  therefore  contributes  pro- 
portionately to  this  special  consideration  of  country  roads  at  the  same  time  as  it 
suffers  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  grants  for  its  own  roads.  The  special  additions 
amounted  to  8,534/. — "Local  Government  Board  Report,  1889-90,"  pp.  xvi,  273 
and  274. 
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Whatever  the  total  amount  of  the  exchequer  grant  to  the 
covinty  may  be,  the  amovint  falling  to  the  police  is  an  increasing 
amount,  while  that  falling  to  the  county  council  must  in  consequence 
be  proportionately  diminished.  As  between  the  council  and  the 
police  therefore  the  new  arrangement  is  not  satisfactory. 

But  the  new  apportionment  is  not  satisfactory  as  between  the 
county  of  London  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  at  this  point 
the  ratepayers  of  the  county  are  directly  interested.  The  propor- 
tion allotted  to  each  county  out  of  the  exchequer  contributions  is 
based  upon  the  total  grants  made  in  the  year  1S87.  These  grants 
included  the  police  grant.  In  London  this  was  four-ninths  of  the 
cost  of  the  metropolitan  police  falling  upon  the  rates,  while  in  the 
counti\7  it  was  one-half  the  cost  of  pay  and  clothing.  But  the 
four-ninths  taken  as  the  London  grant,  was  not  four-ninths  of  the 
entire  cost  of  the  London  police,  because  it  did  not  include  any 
grant  in  respect  of  the  city  of  London  police,  nor  was  it  four-ninths 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  metropolitan  police,  because  a  certain 
portion  of  the  total  cost  was  charged  upon  fees,  licences,  &c., 
instead  of  upon  rates.  In  these  two  respects  therefore  the  com- 
parison between  London  and  the  rest  of  the  country  cannot  be 
expressed  in  the  terms  four-ninths  of  total  cost  and  one-half  of  pay 
and  clothing  respectively. 

The  neglect  of  the  consideration  that  the  city  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  government  grant,  has  placed  London  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  other  counties  by  causing  other  counties  to  get 
more,  because  London  in  the  past  has  paid  a  portion  of  its  police 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  paid  by  government.  Before 
1887  it  was  merely  a  question  between  the  city  of  London  and  the 
imperial  exchequer,  but  owing  to  the  method  of  calculation 
imposed  by  the  Act  of  1888,  it  has  become  a  question  between 
the  county  of  London  and  the  i^est  of  the  country.  There  is  no 
reason  why  other  counties  should  benefit  at  the  expense  of  London, 
but  London  should  receive  its  proper  pi-oportion,  let  the  distribu- 
tion within  London  be  whtit  it  may.  In  other  words,  the  payment 
out  of  tlie  city  estates  should  act  as  a  benefit  to  London,  and  not 
to  other  county  areas,  which  divide  amongst  them  the  total  sum 
derived  from  exchequer  contributions.  Had  the  government 
contributed  to  the  city  police  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the 
metropolitan  police,  their  contribution  would  have  been  four- 
ninths  of  the  cost,  which,  iu  1887,  would  have  amounted  to  53,!^97/-, 
equal  to  a  rate  of  o'^zd.  in  the  £. 

Turning  next  to  the  grant  compared  with  total  cost,  the 
amount  has  to  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  payments  by 
London  ratepayers  for  the  police.  These  payments  are  not  only 
rates,  but  also  hackney  carriage  licences,  fines,  penalties,  &c.    The 
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total  charge  upon  London  for  the   metropolitan   police  (excluding 

the  pension  fund)  is  as  follows  : — 

d. 

Bates  collected  directly 5  'co 

Exchequer  contribution    4  "oo 

Hackney  carriage  licences o  '23 

Fines,  penalties,  &c o  '04 

Showing  the  total  cost  to  the  ratepayers  to  be 9  -27 


The  comparison  between  London  and  the  rest  of  the  country, 
after  taking  into  account  these  two  considerations,  shows  that 
London  gets  9:99  of  the  total  cost  as  against  the  country's  half  cost 
of  pay  and  clothing.  It  is  difficult  to  compare  these  two  figures 
with  the  limited  information  at  hand,  but,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
go,  the  comparison  tells  against  London.  Thus  in  1887-88  the 
local  taxation  accounts  give  the  total  cost  of  police  in  boroughs  as 
940,313/.,  of  which  892,145/.  was  for  pay  and  clothing,  and  towards 
which  386,266/.  was  paid  in  the  year  by  the  exchequer.  Assuming 
that  the  full  half  cost  of  pay  and  clothing  was  paid  in  due  course, 
the  fi*action  ^5^3  repi*esents  0*47  of  the  entire  cost  of  police  to 
have  been  paid  out  of  the  exchequer  grant  in  boroughs  as  against 
0*41  (the  equivalent  of  the  fraction  ^p^  quoted  above)  in  London. 
This  comparison  too  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  question 
of  the  extra  total  cost  to  London  by  reason  of  the  imperial 
character  of  the  metropolitan  police  force,  nor  of  the  cost  of 
London  police  being  increased  by  exceptional  charges  for  police 
stations.  If  it  is  urged  that  the  grant  to  London  should  have 
been  limited  to  half  the  cost  of  pay  and  clothing  of  the  entire 
London  police,  that  is  including  the  city,  London's  share  in  1887 
would  have  been  436,010/.,  instead  of  the  present  457,579/. ;  but 
this  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  would  leave  the  entire  question 
of  the  cost  of  the  imperial  services  of  the  metropolitan  police  to  be 
dealt  with  as  a  matter  between  London  and  the  government,  and 
in  the  meantime  it  would  open  up  a  serious  question  for  the 
consideration  of  the  rest  of  the  country  in  respect  of  the  share 
obtained  by  London  from  the  exchequer  contribution  account.  If 
the  amount  of  the  grant  over  and  above  the  half  cost  of  pay  and 
clothing  is  in  part  payment  of  the  imperial  duties  of  the  police,  it 
ought  to  be  paid  directly  by  the  government,  instead  of  from  the 
funds  set  aside  for  distribution  to  the  counties  on  an  assumed 
equitable  basis. 

Upon  this  artificial  basis,  which  it  has  taken  so  long  to  explain, 
the  amount  of  imperial  taxes  now  allocated  to  local  taxation  in 
London  has  been  as  follows  : — 
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Sliare  of 

Yearly  Increase 

Year. 

Beer  and  Spirit 

Total. 

or 

Estate  Duly. 

Duties. 

1 

Decrease. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1889-90 

397,774 

397,774 

'90-91 

423,995 

162, S72 

586,567 

+     26,Z2I 

'91-92 

493,825 

179,134 

672,959 

+     86,392 

'92-93 

421,248 

172, "^69 

593,817 

-   79. '42 

'93-94 

415,105 

172,759 

587,864 

-      5,953 

'94-95 

358,538 

i6<^,844. 

524,382 

-    63,482 

'95-96 

398,267 

178,558 

576,825 

+    52,443 

2,908,752 

1,031,436 

3,940,188 

This  is  2  r96  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  devoted  to  the  local 
taxation  of  England  and  Wales,  and  ly'Sy  per  cent,  of  the  total 
amount  devoted  to  the  local  taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
But  before  the  amount  is  divided  upon  an  artificial  basis  among  the 
counties  and  county  boroughs  of  England  and  Wales  and  the 
corresponding  units  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  total  amount 
transferred  from  the  imperial  exchequer  to  local  taxation  is 
divided,  again  upon  an  artificial  basis,  between  the  three  countries, 
the  following  being  the  proportions  : — 

England  and  Wales 80  per  cent. 

Scotland    11         ,, 

Ireland 9         „ 

The  amount  allocated  to  each  area  therefore  depends  not  only 
upon  the  correctness  of  the  basis  adopted  for  each  locality,  but  also 
upon  the  correctness  of  the  basis  adopted  for  each  of  the  three 
countries,  and  a  more  complex  or  artificial  method  of  taxation  can 
scarcely  be  conceived. 

I  hesitate  to  say  what  is  the  incidence  of  these  taxes  allocated 
to  local  taxation.  Of  course,  because  they  ai'e  legally  taken  from 
the  estate  duty  and  the  beer  and  spirit  duties,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  actually  fall  upon  those  duties.  It  can  be  argued  with 
some  force  that  they  fall  upon  imperial  taxation  generally  and  not 
upon  any  one  class  of  tax.  But  there  is  much,  in  my  opinion,  to 
shoAv  that  this  is  not  quite  the  fact.  Imperial  taxation  consists  of 
t^vo  classes,  the  permanent  class  and  the  shifting  class.  By  the 
permanent  class  I  mean  taxes  which  are  imposed,  not  with  regard 
to  the  expenditure  they  have  to  meet,  but  with  regard  to  the 
interests  they  tax.  They  would  not  be  changed  from  year  to  year. 
By  the  shifting  class  I  mean  taxes  which  are  readily  changed  from 
year  to  year  as  necessity  arises.  Thus  the  licences,  estate  duty, 
and  beer  and  spirit  duties  ai-e  not  fixed  in  reference  to  the  calls 
upon  them  for  grants  to  local  taxation,  but  in  reference  to  the 
principles   governing  those  classes  of  taxation.     They  are  fixed, 
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not  to  meet  the  expenditure  on  particular  sei^vices,  but  according  to 
the  expediency  of  imposing  certain  particular  taxes.  It  follows 
from  this  that  any  increase  in  grants  from  imperial  funds  to  local 
taxation  would  fall,  not  upon  the  taxes  on  which  they  are  nominally 
charged,  but  upon  the  taxes  which  can  be  increased  or  decreased 
according  to  necessity,  in  other  words,  upon  the  shifting  elements 
of  taxation  and  not  upon  the  permanent  elements.  The  shifting 
elements,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  of  the  existing  system  of 
taxation  are : — 

(1)  The  income  tax. 

(2)  Such  of  the  customs  and  excise  duties  as  can  be  altered 

having  regard  to  their  regulative  character. 

Customs  and  excise  duties  are  now  rarely  increased,  the 
tendency  being  to  decrease  them  (see  Parliamentaiy  Return, 
Customs  Tariffs  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1800-97).  It  may  be 
noted  in  confirmation  of  this  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  his  present  budget,  proposes  to  reduce  the  duty  on  tobacco. 
The  duty  on  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  also  is  often  suggested  as  one 
which  should  be  remitted  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  these  grants  allocated  from  imperial 
taxation  to  local  taxation  fall  really  upon  the  income  tax  and  upon 
those  custom  duties  which  are  ready  for  abolitiou  or  reduction ; 
and  I  think  this  incidence  is  most  unjust  and  contrary  to  all 
principles  of  local  taxation. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  police  pension  grant.  It  is  a 
grant,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  it. 

There  is  next  the  education  grant.  This  is  made  out  of  the 
consolidated  fund,  and  no  special  taxation  is  created  for  it.  More- 
over, education  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  imperial  service. 
It  therefore  falls  upon  the  several  classes  of  imperial  taxation 
proportionately,  just  as  all  national  services  would  fall.  With  the 
assistance  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  tables,  "  Royal  Commission  on 
"  Agriculture,"  vol.  iv,  pp.  582  and  588,  the  following  results  have 
been  obtained,  to  show  the  incidence  of  imperial  taxation  : — 


Classes  of  Taxation. 


Land  and 

other 
Rateable 
Property. 


Customs     

Excise    

Death  duties.. 

Stamps , 

House  duty  ., 
Income  tax    .. 


3,301,612 
1,425,371 
1,462,373 
5,598,570 


Post  office  and  telegraphs  (net)  — 


Percentage 


11,787,926 
H*£9 


Xon-Rateable 
Property. 


5>452>732 
1,578,828 

5.379.846 


Incomes 

from 
Personal 
Earuiiigs. 


4,670,946 


12,411,406      4,670,946 
15  "36  5"79 


Consumers. 


0,138,948 

25.875,626 

2,829,142 


3,077,000 


51,920,716 
64' 2  6 
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This  excludes  land  tax  and  revenue  which  is  not  taxation.  The 
formei'  is  excluded  because  it  is  a  fixed  amount,  not  affected  by  the 
education  gi-ant  one  way  oi'  the  other,  and  having  its  origin  many 
years  before  the  cost  of  education  was  thi^own  upon  the  exchequer. 
The  latter  is  excluded  because  it  relieves  the  permanent  croAvn 
services,  and  would  not  affect  the  education  grant. 

Of  the  total  grant  received  by  London  for  education  in  the 
year  under  review  (1895-96)  therefore  the  following  ai'e  the  amounts 
received  from  each  class  of  taxation : — 


Amount 

of 
the  Tax. 

Incidence  of  the  Tax. 

Land  and 

other 
Rateable 
Property. 

XT 

Non- 
Rateable 
Property. 

Incomes. 

Con- 
sumers. 

Customs    

162,083 
208,253 

70,457 
46,948 
11,770 
125.949 
-4,764 

26,572 
11,472 
11,770 
45,059 

43.885 
12,707 

43,298 

37,592 

162,083 

208,253 

Excise   

Death  duties  

Stamps 

22,769 

Income  tax    



Post  office  and  telegraphs 

—       ■    24,764 

650,224 

94,873     1      99,890 

37,592  '417,869 

1 

I  next  come  to  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1894.  Under  that 
Act  if  in  any  financial  year  the  money  standing  to  the  cattle 
pleuro-pneumonia  account  for  Great  Britain  is  insufficient  to 
defray  the  costs  and  expenses  under  that  Act,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  may  deduct  from  the  local  taxation  account  and  pay 
into  the  cattle  pleuro-pneumonia  account  such  sums  as  may  be 
certified  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  be  required ;  so  that, 
having  allocated  a  certain  amount  of  imperial  taxation  for  local 
taxation  purposes,  it  is  dipped  into  for  imperial  purposes.  The 
process  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  bewildering.  The  "money  stand- 
"  ing  to  the  pleuro-pneumonia  account  "  consists  of  the  amount 
voted  by  Parliament  from  year  to  year  and  the  amounts  recovered 
by  the  sale  of  carcases. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditure  out  of  the  cattle 
pleuro-pneumonia  account  for  Great  Britain,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  met  for  the  last  five  years  for  which  the  figures 
are  published. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  prior  to  the  year  ]  894-95 
the  expenditure  out  of  this  account  was  borne  by  the  imperial 
exchequer.  Since  that  date  (?'.^.,  after  the  passing  of  the  Diseases 
of   Animals  Act,  1894)  the   bulk    of   the   expenditure  has  been 
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defrayed  out  of  amounts  deducted  from  tlie  local  taxation  account 
under  the  powers  mentioned  above,  and  the  contributions  to  local 
authorities  out  of  that  account  have  been  correspondingly  reduced. 


1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1893-94. 

1894-95. 

1895-96. 

Expenditure — 

Salaries  and  travelling  ex- 1 

penses    J 

Compensation  for  animals  1 

slaughtered  J 

Miscellaneous  expenses  

£ 
15,089 

145,843 
9,532 

£ 
9,494 

42,512 
3,795 

£ 
19,346 

52,467 
9,574 

£ 
60,908 

115,070 
29,114 

£ 
67,109 

120,350 
29,305 

Total 

170,464 

55,801 

81,387 

205,092 

216  764 

Receipts  in  aid — 

Salvace  on  carcases 

57,396 

16,840 

20,350 

30,420 

27  223 

Expenditure  falling  on  taxation 

113,068 

38,961 

61,037 

n4=fil2, 

189,541 

Imperial  taxation — Vote    .... 
Local  taxation — 

Local  taxation  (England)  1 

account J 

Local  taxation  (Scotland)  1 

account J 

Balance  increased  or  decreased 

185,000 

+  71,932 

50,000 
+  11,039 

15,000 

-46,037 

35,000 

79,200 

10,800 
-49,672 

25,000 

145,200 
19,800 

+      459 

The  amounts  -withdrawn,  from  the  local  taxation  (England) 
account  have  been  as  follows  :  — 

£ 

1894-95 79,200 

'95-96 145,200 

'96-97 105,600 

These  amounts  are  deducted  from  the  estate  duty  grant,  which  is 
apportioned  among  the  counties  and  county  boroughs  on  the  basis 
of  the  old  grants,  and  the  amounts  thereby  deducted  from  the 
grant  receivable  by  London  are  as  follows  : — 

£ 

1894-95  17,391 

'95-96  3 1,883 

'96-97  23,188 

The  bulk  of  the  expenditure  out  of  the  pleuro- pneumonia 
account  is  now  for  swine  fever,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
cost  to  London  would  be  far  less  if  the  expenditure  was  met  locally. 
It  is  not  of  course  possible  to  ascertain  exactly  what  would  be 
the  cost  to  London  of  dealing  with  swine  fever,  but  the  number  of 
animals  may  be  taken  as  some  indication  of  London's  proportion 
of  the  cost.  In  1896,  according  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
returns,  the  number  of  swine  in  London  was  only  0"i  per  cent,  of 
the  number  in  England  and  Wales,  while  London  contributes  to 
the  cost  of  swine  fever  through  the  local  taxation  account  at  a 
proportion  of  22  per  cent,  of  the  whole  country. 

VOL.    LXI.       PART    IIT.  2  I 
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With  reference  to   the   grants  under  the   Agricultural  Rates 
Act,  the  analysis  of  the  recent  government  return  is  as  follows  : — 


County  councils 

Borough     ,,        

Ui'ban  district  councils 
Riu-al         „  „ 

Griiardians  

Metropolitan  police  .... 

School  boards 

Highway  boards 

Surveyors  of  highways 


£   ,9.  d. 
931  10  2 


1,214  16  7 
322  5  2 
705  10  - 


3,174  1  11 


Rest  of  the  Country. 


£ 


d. 


328, z67  II  6 

i8,izi  3  4 

5.366  5  8 

327,091  3  10 

504,844  10  5 

4,067  9  6 

106,641  13  8 

16,^68  7  - 

18,570  5  - 


i>329>338     9   II 


This  amount,  3174/.  is.  iirf.,  being  paid  for  out  of  the  con- 
solidated fund,  that  is,  it  is  paid  for  not  out  of  increased  taxation 
specially  raised  to  meet  it,  but  out  of  general  taxation,  is  practi- 
cally divided  among  the  several  classes  of  imperial  taxation  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  education  grants. 

This  Act  introduces  the  system  of  paying  a  proportion  of  rates 
levied.  It  is  limited  to  rates  upon  one  particular  class  of  property 
— a  class  not  favourable  to  London  and  other  urban  districts, 
namely,  agricultural  land  ;  and  it  raises  more  than  any  other  class 
of  appropriation  of  imperial  taxation,  the  issue  as  to  whether  the 
recipient  areas  get  back  proper  proportions  of  taxation  which  they 
pay  to  the  State.  I  know  of  no  Act  of  Parliament  which  has  so 
violently  disturbed  every  princi]3le  of  local  taxation. 

L-ike  almost  evex'ything  else  in  matters  of  public  concern  in 
this  country,  the  present  complications  between  imperial  and  local 
taxation  have  been  the  growth  of  some  years — a  growth  which  has 
been  allowed  to  proceed  without  adequate,  or  indeed  any  considera- 
tion as  to  results. 

The  practice  of  making  grants  from  the  imperial  funds  in  aid 
of  local  taxation  was  commenced  in  1833,  by  a  grant  towards  the 
cost  of  the  metropolitan  police,  and  it  has  been  extended  from  time 
to  time  by  grants  towards  the  following  services  : — 

1835.  Criminal  prosecutions. 

'4G.  Teachers  in  poor  law  scliools  and  poor  law  medical  officers. 

'56.  Police  (counties  and  boroughs). 

1865-66.  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade. 

1870.  Education. 

1873-74.  Medical  officers  and  sanitary  inspectors. 

1874.  Pauper  lunatics. 

'75.  Kegistration  of  births  and  deaths. 

'76.  Industrial  schools. 

'82.  Disturnpiked  and  main  roads. 

'91.  Education — fee  grant. 
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Up  to  1888  these  grants  were  made  direct  to  the  authorities 
who  spent  the  money,  and  were  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  amount 
spent,  being  subject  to  a  check  by  the  imperial  authority  by  means 
of  a  proper  system  of  audit  and  by  provisions  for  disallowances. 
The  veiy  important  departure  in  1888  made  in  the  method  of 
fixing  the  amount  of  all  these  grants,  except  those  for  education 
and  the  fire  brigade,  is  thus  shown  to  be  not  only  a  matter  of 
amoujat  but  of  principle,  and  one  which  has  very  important 
bearings  upon  the  relationship  of  local  taxation  to  imperial 
taxation  and  upon  the  operation  of  local  taxation.  This  departure 
has  been  followed  up,  as  I  have  shown,  by  other  innovations  in  1894 
and  in  1896,  and  I  think  it  has  become  almost  hopeless  to  under- 
stand what  local  taxation  now  is. 

The  relationship  of  imperial  to  local  taxation  is  one  of  great 
moment  in  the  interests  of  the  taxpayer.  Changes  are  made  by 
parliament  in  imperial  taxation  without  any  reference  to  how  it 
may  affect  interests  already  touched  by  local  taxation,  and  there  is 
no  cori'esponding  power  in  local  authorities  to  change  the  incidence 
of  local  taxation  so  as  to  rectify  any  injustice.  This  matter  is 
becoming  more  and  more  of  importance  now  that  local  government 
is  called  upon  to  do  so  much  more  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
each  particular  area,  and  I  would  refer  to  Professor  Bastable's 
valuable  work  on  "  Public  Finance  "  for  the  scientific  exposition 
of  this  proposition. 

There  is  further  to  observe  that  the  artificial  splitting  up  of 
taxes  collected  from  individuals  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  not 
governed  by  local  incidence,  is  beneficial  neither  to  imperial  nor  to 
local  finance.  It  depletes  the  national  treasury  of  a  sum  which 
belongs  by  the  incidence  of  the  tax  to  the  national  area  and  not  to 
local  areas ;  it  adds  to  the  local  treasuries  sums  which  belong-  to 
the  national  area.  The  national  tax  so  appropriated  and  the  local 
taxation  so  relieved  cannot  be  properly  understood  by  the  taxpayers 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  tax  collected  and  applied  within  the  area 
of  its  incidence,  for  it  adds  to  the  natural  perplexities  of  taxation 
the  perplexities  of  artificial  arrangements.  The  taxpayer  not  being 
an  expert  cannot  find  out  for  himself  how  these  matters  work, 
either  with  reference  to  the  imperial  government  or  to  the  local 
government,  and  there  are  no  statistics  to  help  him.  Moreover, 
this  kind  of  taxation  places  local  authorities  in  proportionate  fiscal 
dependence  upon  the  imperial  government,  which  is  not  conducive  to 
economy,  while  the  fluctuations  of  increase  or  decrease  from  year 
to  year,  which  in  relation  to  the  imperial  exchequer  do  not  cause 
any  great  dislocation  of  taxation  from  year  to  year,  cause  very 
considerable  dislocation  in  local  taxation.  Thus  the  windfall  in 
the  year  1891-92  could  not  be  made  of  effective  use  because  of  the 

2i2 
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considerable  proportion  which  it  bears  to  total  local  taxation,  and 

the    uncertainty   as    to    the    amount    which    might   normally    be 

considered  as  proper  to  be  set  aside  as  relief  to  rates  from  imperial 

exchequer.     On  the  other  band  a  serious  drop,  as  in  1893-94,  would 

send  the  rates  up  to  a  higli  figure,  and  cause  a  zigzag  fluctuation 

in  rates  which  is  serious  to  many  ratepayers. 

I  next  come  to  the  indirect  local  taxation.     This  consists  of 

several    items,    of    which    the    following    are    the    distiuguising 

kinds : — 

£ 

1.  Licences,  duties,  &c.,  collected  in  the  area  of  the  county"! 

by  the  Inland  Revenue  Comniissioners,  and   handed  I-     438,644 
over  to  the  London  County  Council J 

2.  Tax  upon  fire  insurance  companies  at  35L  per  million  of  "I 

insurance  effected  in  the  county  of  London,  collected  V       29,635 

by  and  applied  by  the  London  County  Council  J 

8.  Licences  for  petroleum,  explosives,  cowhouses,  slaughter"] 
houses,  locomotives,  theatres,  and  sky-signs,  fees  in  I 
respect  of  dangerous  structures  and  Building  Act,  col-  (       'r  ■>/ 1 1 
lected  by  and  applied  by  the  London  County  Covmcil  J 

4.  Licences   for   explosives   and    sky-signs,    collected    and~| 

applied  by  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  (danger-  [ 

ous  strvictures  are  not  separately  stated,  and  cannot  |  ^ 

therefore  be  given)  J 

5.  Licences  for  petroleum  and  locomotives,  collected  and  "I 

applied  by  the  City  of  London  Corporation    J  ^" 

6.  Fees  payable  for  stamping  weights  and  measures,  col-  "1  „   - 

lected  and  applied  by  the  London  County  Council J  4>     7 

7.  The  same,  collected  and  applied  by  the  City  Commis- 1 

sioners  of  Sewers J  '"^' 

8.  Licences  for  public  carriages,  collected  and  applied  by"l        ■,%(.(, 

the  Metropolitan  police  J        "  ' 

9.  Fees  payable  for  certificates    to   pedlars  and   chimney  "1 

sweeps,    collected   and   applied   by   the   Metropolitan  S  199 

police   J 

10.  Licences   for    advertisement    hoardings,   collected    and"! 

apjilied  by  vestries  and  district  boai'ds   and   by  the  >         1,-29 
City  Commissioners  of  Sewers   J 

11.  Market  dues  and  tolls,  collected  and  applied  by  the  City  "1  „ 

of  London  Corporation  J  '  - 

12.  The  same,  collected  and  applied  by  the  Woolwich  Local  1 

Board,  and  the  market  trustees  of  Whitechapel  and  >         9, 13  9 
St.  Saviour J 

13.  Grain  duty  and  fruit  metage,  collected  and  applied  by  "1  „ 

the  City  of  Loudon  Corporation    /  '  - 

14.  Fees  from  canal  boats,  collected  and  applied  by  the  City  1 

of  London  Corporation  J 

15.  Burial  fees,  collected  and  applied  by  the  vestries,  burial"!  _ 

boards,  and  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers J        +"  -^ 

16.  Fees  received  from  the  City  of  London  Court  over  and'1 

above  the  cost  of  maintaining  tlie  court  and  of  salaries  I  ,     ^ 

of  judges  aird  staff,  collected  and  applied  by  the  City  |  '  -"^ 

of  London  Coi-poratiou  J 

An  important  point  to  note  in  connection  with  this  indirect 
taxation  is  that  the  area  of  taxation  is  not  in  all  cases  coincident 
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witli  the  area  of  administration.  Thus  the  Metropolitan  police  levy 
and  receive  the  licence  fees  for  hackney  carriages  in  the  city  of 
London,  though  they  have  no  police  jurisdiction  within  the  city ; 
and  although  the  levy  extends  throughout  the  entire  area  of 
greater  London,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  gTeater  part  of  the 
amount  is  levied  within  the  city  and  county  of  London,  the  result 
being  an  injustice  to  London,  namely,  that  London  taxation  is  not 
wholly  applied  to  London  matters.  Secondly,  there  is  the  indirect 
taxation  by  way  of  grain  duty  and  market  tolls  levied  and  applied 
by  the  City  of  London  Corporation.  The  area  of  this  taxation  is 
far  beyond  the  city  boundary,  to  some  extent  beyond  the  county 
boundary.  In  respect  of  the  grain  duty,  the  City  Corporation 
are  bound  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  apply  it  to  open  spaces  outside 
the  area  of  the  county,  but  presumably  for  the  benefit  of  Londoners 
primarily,  although  the  anomaly  is  not  quite  explained  by  the 
benefit  which  Londoners  are  supposed  to  I'eceive  from  Epping 
Forest,  Burnham  Beeches,  West  Wickham  Common,  and  other 
places.  In  respect  of  market  tolls  and  dues  the  corporation  apply 
the  taxation  derived  from  the  county  to  purposes  belonging  to  the 
city.  This  fact  is  of  some  importance,  considering  the  frequent 
complaints  of  the  city  that  they  pay  too  much  towards  equalising 
the  rates  of  the  rest  of  London.  Thirdly,  there  are  the  market 
dues  and  tolls  levied  by  the  local  markets  of  Southwark,  White- 
chapel,  and  Woolwich.  These  taxes  are  paid  by  the  consumers  of 
an  area  much  larger  than  the  parishes,  though  they  are  applied 
to  the  benefit  of  the  parishes  only.  These  are  anomalies  which 
generally  are  not  considered  in  connection  with  London  taxation, 
but  they  are  nevertheless  of  some  importance  when  London 
taxation  is  being  scientifically  examined. 

Finally,  I  come  to  direct  local  taxation.  This  amounted,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  to  9.904,675/.,  and  is  imposed  by  five  different 
classes  of  authorities,  namely,  county  authorities,  district  authori- 
ties, union  authorities,  special  district  authorities,  and  parish 
authorities.  All  authorities,  except  pai-ish  authorities,  levy  their 
rates  by  means  of  precepts  sent  down  to  the  parish,  the  unit  of 
valuation  in  all  cases  being  the  parish.  The  parish  has  to  add  the 
amount  of  the  demands  by  precept  to  the  amount  of  the  parish 
rates,  and  to  collect  the  whole  sum  from  the  ratepayers  through 
one  or  other  of  the  parish  rates.  The  rates  in  London  are  poor 
rate,  general  rate,  sewers  rate,  lighting  rate,  church  rate,  consoli- 
dated rate,  and  ward  rate.  The  technical  names  of  these  rates, 
which  are  derived  from  a  condition  of  things  no  longer  existing, 
do  not  cover  the  items  included  under  each  rate.  Thus,  the  poor 
rate  includes  the  county  rate,  the  police  rate,  the  contributions 
assessed  by  the  asylums  board,  the  sick  asylums  managers,  and 
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tbe  scliool  district  managers,  the  overseers'  charges,  tlie  library 
rate,  the  contributions  assessed  by  the  burial  boai'ds,  together 
with  the  chai'ges  of  the  guardians  for  poor  law  purposes  proper. 
The  general  rate  includes  the  school  board  rate,  the  contributions 
assessed  by  the  district  boards,  together  with  the  charges  of  the 
vestries  for  general  pui-poses  under  the  Metropolis  Management 
Act,  1855.  The  sewers  I'ate  includes  the  contributions  assessed  by 
the  district  boards  and  the  charges  by  the  vestries  in  respect  of 
sewers  under  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855.  The  lighting 
rate  includes  the  contributions  assessed  by  the  distinct  boards  and 
the  vestry  charge  for  lighting  under  the  Metropolis  Management 
Act,  1855.  The  consolidated  rate  is  the  rate  levied  by  the  City 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  all  its  purposes,  except  sewers,  for 
which  a  separate  rate  is  levied  ;  the  ward  rate  is  the  rate  levied  by 
the  City  of  London  Corporation  for  ward  purposes  ;  and  the  church 
rate  is  levied  by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  in  certain 
parishes  for  chnrch  purposes.  There  is  the  trophy  or  militia  rate 
periodically  levied  by  the  Commission  of  Lieutenancy  of  the  City 
of  London. 

The  unit  of  levy  by  all  precept  authorities  is  the  parish,^ 
according  to  the  valuation  prepared  under  the  Valuation  Metro- 
polis Act,  1869,  and  the  County  Rates  Act,  1852.  The  unit  of 
levy  of  the  parish  authority  is  each  individual  hereditament 
entered  in  the  parish  valuation  list,  and  it  thus  happens  that  the 
rates  of  the  precept  authorities  reach  the  ratepayer  not  directly 
from  each  authority  but  indirectly  through  the  parish. 

Thus  the  parish  bears  county,  district,  union  and  parish 
taxation.  It  bears  county  taxation  in  that  the  levies  by  all  the 
county  authorities  are  made  rateably  upon  the  parish  valuation, 
and  are  then  transferred  by  the  parish  authorities  to  the  tax- 
payers ;  it  bears  district  and  union  taxation  (whenever  it  occurs) 
in  that  levies  by  district  boards  and  poor  law  unions  are  made 
rateably  upon  the  parish  valuation,  and  then  transferred  by  the 
parish  authorities  to  the  taxpayers ;  it  beai'S  parish  taxation 
directly  through  the  parish  authorities. 

County  taxation  falls  equally  upon  the  rateable  value  of  the 
parts  of  London  which  bear  it ;  upon  county  taxation  is  super- 
imposed the  district  and  union  taxation  in  those  pai'ts  of  London 
which  bear  this  class  of  taxation  ;  and  then  finally,  in  some  parts 
of  London,  upon  county  taxation,  district  taxation,  and  union 
taxation,  parish  taxation  is  superimposed;  in  other  pai'ts  upon 
union  taxation  and  county  taxation  parish  taxation  is  super- 
imposed, while  in  other  parts  of  London  parish  taxation  is  super- 
imposed directly  upon  county  taxation. 

The  fact  that  in  all  cases,  except  the  city  of  London  consoli- 
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dated  rate,  ward  rate,  and  police  rate,  the  ancient  parish  is  the 
rating  unit,  brings  into  prominence  the  importance  of  the  present 
relative  positions  of  the  several  parishes.  The  area,  population, 
valuation,  and  administrative  importance  of  the  parishes  differ 
very  considerably.  There  are  in  all  192  parishes  in  the  adminis- 
trative county  of  London,  of  which  30  are  governed  by  administra- 
tive vestries  for  all  local  municipal  matters,  42  have  vestries  with 
no  administrative  powers,  112  are  parishes  in  the  city  of  London 
whose  civil  powers  are  now  of  no  importance,  and  8  are  places  in 
Schedule  C  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act.  To  show  how 
unequally  these  pai'ishes  divide  between  them  the  area  of  the 
county  of  London,  the  following  particulars  as  to  the  largest  and 
smallest  parish  in  each  class  are  given : — 


Xame  of  Parish. 


Area  in    Population, 
Acres.   !       1896. 


Administrative  parishes '■  Largest . 

Smallest 
Jfon-administratiye  parishes 


Parishes  in  the  city  of  London 


Camberwell  j  4,450 

St.  James j     163 

Largest....!  Lewisham [  5,773 

Smallest    !  Old  Artillery  Ground!         5 
Largest....!  St.  Botolph, liishops 

gate    

St.     John- the-E  van- 
srelist 


Smallest 


44 


}  * 


253,076 

23,o«;o 

83.213 

2,143 

1,744 

17 


Rateable 
Value,  1896. 


1,143,248 

801,105 

539,527 

8,613 

186,570 
9,51 1 


The  separation  of  the  ultimate  rating  unit  into  these  small  and 
varied  areas  must  necessarily  cause  a  differentiation  of  rating  for 
which  there  is  no  adequate  compensation. 

Before  however  considering  how  this  amount  of  expenditure  of 
11,834,390/.  actually  falls  as  taxation  in  London,  it  is  necessary  to 
point  out  two  facts.  The  first  is  peculiar  to  London,  namely, 
that  there  is  considerable  difference  between  the  expenditure 
incuiTcd  by  the  various  authorities  and  the  taxation  imposed  by 
these  authorities.  Secondly,  there  is  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
balances  which  occurred  during  the  year.  If  a  balance  is  increased, 
it  is  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  year,  while 
if  a  balance  is  decreased,  the  local  authority  has  met  part  of  the 
year's  expenditure  out  of  accumulated  balances  of  past  years.  In 
both  ways  therefore  balances  affect  the  amount  of  expenditure 
which  is  finally  borne  by  taxation.  The  following  table  shows  the 
facts  for  1895-96 :— 
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Expenditure 
Incurred. 

Balances. 

Net  Charge 

Authorities. 

Increased 

and 

added  to 

Expenditure. 

Decreased 

and 

deducted 

from 

Expenditure. 

Taxation 

after 

Accounting  for 

Balances. 

1.   County  AutTiorities — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

London  County  Council   

2,042,169 

117,802 



2,159,971 

School  Board  for  London 

2,330,432 

— 

48,596 

2,281,836 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 

448,465 

— 

29,900 

418,565 

„            police   

1,273,717 

3,483 

1,270,234 

2.  District  Authorities — 

City  of  London  Corporation  .. 

257,971 

— 

44,395 

213,576 

,,    Commissioners  of  Sewers 

243,783 

24,579 

— 

268,362 

District  boards   

503,358 
2,571 

24,148 

527,506 
2,494 

Library  commissioners 

77 

3.   Union  Authorities — 

Boards  of  guardians 

1,284,724 

51,184 

1,335,908 

4.  Special  District  Autliorities — 

Sick  asylum  district  managers 

32,473 

— 

1,388 

31,085 

School  district  managers  

120,928 

37 

— 

120,965 

Library  commissioners 

2,496 
6,931 

162 

2  658 

"Wards  of  the  city 

34 

6,965 

5.  Parish  Authorities — 

Yestries  and  local  board  

1,785,640 

— 

39,280 

1,746,360 

Boards  of  guardians 

1,133,498 
178,209 

34,081 
69,410 

1,167,579 
247,619 

Overseers,  -or  bodies  acting  1 
as  overseers J 

— 

Library  commissioners 

54,193 

714 

53,479 
78,023 
50,333 
1,703 
10,452 

Baths                 „             

6,693 
1  212 

Burial  boards 

49,121 

2,483 
9,898 

Market  trustees 

780 

Churchwardens 

554 

Totals 

11,834,390 

329,896 

168,613 

11,995,673 

So  that  a  total  expenditure  incurred  of  11,834,390/.  becomes   a 
total  taxation  of  1 1,995,673/. 
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Comparing  this  charge  on  taxation  with  the  taxation  imposed 
by  the  various  authorities,  the  result  is  as  follows  :  — 


Authorities. 


County  AuiliorUies — 
London  County  Council   .... 
School  Board  for  London  ... 
Metropolitan..,     Asylums  \ 

Board J 

Metropolitan  police  

Local  GroTernment  Board.... 


District  Authorities — 
City  of  London  Corporation 
„       Commissioners     ofl 

Sewers  J 

District  boards 

Library  commissioners 


3.   Union  Aufhorities — 
Boards  of  guardians 


Special  District  Authorities — 
Sick       asylum       district  "1 

managers J 

School  district  managers  ... 

Library  commissioners 

Wards  of  the  city  


Parish  Authorities — 
Vestries  and  local  board 

Guardians  

Overseers    

Library  commissioners ... 
Baths  „ 

Burial  boards... 

Market  trustees 

Churchwardens 


Charge 
incurred  after 

allowing 

for  Balances 

Increased  or 

Decreased 

iu  the  Year. 


Taxation  Imposed. 


£ 

2,159)971 
2,::8i,836 

418,565 
1,270,234 


213.576 
268,362 

527,506 
2,494 

1, 335.908 


31,085 

120,96'; 

2,658 
6,965 


1,746,360 

1,167,579 

247,619 

53,479 
78,023 

50,333 

1,703 

10,452 


Appro- 
priation from 
Imperial 
Taxes. 


£ 
87,517 
650.224 


616,347 


Indirect 
Taxation. 


11,995,673 


£ 
514,863 


:i5 


134,282 
8,117 

208 


i>793 
9,551 

37,578 
1,703 


1,354,088  I    736,910 


£ 
2,952,322 
1,631,612 

422,982 

625,072 
1,174,680 


78,848 
252,877 

337,996 

2,494 

451,503 

31,085 

120,965 
2,658 
6,965 


1,060,645 

371,706 

225,556 

53,479 

78,023 

12,755 

10,452 


9,904,675 


Total. 


£ 
3,554,702 
2,281,836 


1,270,234 
1,174,680 


213,130 
260,994 

338,204 
2,494 

45i>5°3 

31,085 

120,965 
2,658 
6,965 


1,062,438 

371,706 

235,107 

53,479 

78,023 

50,333 

1,703 

10,452 


11,995,673 


In  the  case  of  the  County  Council  and  the  Asylums  Board  the 
taxation  imposed  is  in  excess  of  the  expenditure  incurred,  while  a 
wholly  new  authority,  the  Local  Government  Board,  appears  as  a 
taxing  authority  without  having  incurred  any  expenditure.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  city  corporation,  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  district  boards,  vestries,  guardians  and  overseers  impose 
less  taxation  than  the  expenditure  they  incur.  But  in  the  total  the 
expenditure  and  taxation  amount  to  the  same  sum  (11,995,673^.). 

These  differences  between  expenditure  incurred  and  taxation 
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imposed  by  the  different  authorities  are  caused  by  the  operation  of 
certain  equalisation  funds,  -which  have  for  their  object  the  equali- 
sation of  the  rates  which  fall  upon  the  rating  units.  These  funds 
are  as  follows  : — 

Common  Poor  Fund  (Act  of  1867,  and  amending  Acts). 

County  Grants  (Act  of  1888). 

Equalisation  Fund  (Act  of  1894). 
The  common  poor  fund  is  administered  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  Certain  charges  in  connection  with  the  maintenance 
of  in-door  paupers  and  lunatics,  and  for  registration  and  vaccination, 
incurred  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  the  several  parishes  and 
unions  in  the  county,  are  transferred  to  this  fund,  and  the  amount 
required  to  meet  them  is  raised  by  an  equal  rate  over  the  metro- 
politan poor  district,  i.e.,  the  administrative  county,  excluding 
Penge. 

The  county  grants  are  administered  by  the  Loudon  County 
Council.  They  consist  of  grants  to  guardians,  sanitary  authorities» 
and  overseers,  in  aid  of  the  following  services : — 

Guardians  of  the  poor — 

Pauper  lunatics. 

Poor  law  medical  expenses. 

Registrars  of  births  and  deaths. 

Teachers  in  poor  law  schools. 

In-door  poor. 
Sanitary  authorities  (vestries  and  district  boards)  — 

Medical  officers. 

Sanitary  inspectors. 

Main  roads. 
Overseers — 

Registration  of  electors. 

Drowned  bodies. 

The  rates  to  meet  these  gi'ants  are  levied  over  the  whole  county, 
with  the  exception  of  that  for  drowned  bodies,  which  is  charged 
on  the  special  county  rate,  and  is  therefore  not  levied  on  the  city. 

The  Asylums  Board  also  administers  a  small  amount  of  grants. 
These  ai'e  repayments  to  local  authorities  of  fees  paid  for  the 
notification  of  infectious  diseases,  under  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1891.  The  rate  to  meet  these  grants  is  charged,  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  expenses  of  the  Asylums  Board,  upon  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  District. 

The  equalisation  fund  is  administered  by  the  London  County 
Council.  It  consists  of  a  rate  of  6cl.  in  the  £  levied  annually  on 
the  whole  county,  and  redistributed  among  the  sanitary  authorities 
on  the  basis  of  population. 
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The  effect  of  these  funds  is  to  relieve  parish,  union,  and  district 
expenditure  at  the  expense  of  county  rates.  The  total  transfer  of 
charge  thus  made  in  1895-96  was  as  follows  : — 

To  the  Common  Poor  Fund —  £                   £ 

From  guardians  of  unions 624,119 

„               „             parishes  550,561 

1,174,680 

To  the  County  Fund — 

From  guardians  of  unions , 260,190 

,,               „             parishes 245,312 

,,      district  boards  6,736 

„     vestries  13,898 

„     overseers    12,512 

„      City  of  London  Corporation  445 

539>=93 

To  the  Asylums  Board — 

From    vestries     (3,552?.),     district     boards] 

(842/.),    city    commissioners     (22/.),    and  I 4'4'7 

city  corporation  (i/.)       J 

To  the  Equalisation  Fund — 

From  district  boards  181,724 

„     vestries  666,381 

„     City  Commissioners  of  Sewers    7,346 

„      guardians   in    respect   of    parishes   in"] 

Schedule  C  of  the  Metropolis  Manage-  V  96 

ment  Act,  1855 J 

„      Overseers,  ditto     ,. 91 

855,638 

Total   amount   of   parish,   union,  and    district  1  TTTTs 

expenditure  paid  out  of  county  rates    J  ^'-'^'   ~ 

The  expenditure  of  boards  of  guardians  transferred  to  the 
common  poor  fund  was  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Maintenance  of  lunatics  and  insane  poor 249,243 

,,               fever  and  small  pox  patients  46,138 

Medicine  and  medical  appliances    i5)438 

Salaries  of  officers 250,817 

Rations          ,,        82,667 

Compensation  for  loss  of  ofhce,  &c ')595 

Registration  fees   11,078 

Vaccination  fees  and  expenses    13,093 

Maintenance  of  pauper  children 182,856 

Houseless  Poor  Acts 2-, 301 

Maintenance  of  in-door  paupers 282,070 

Education  of  out-door  pauper  children 12 

Expenses  of  ambulances  17, 372 

1,174,680 


Before   dismissing  this  important    subject  of    equalisation,   it 
should    be    pointed    out   how    cumbersome    is    the    machinery   at 
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present  adopted.  The  system  has  been  allowed  to  grow  without 
reference  to  the  effect  of  each  succeeding  growth  upon  the 
preceding  part.  At  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  common 
poor  fund  in  1867  there  was  no  coauty  authority  and  no  other 
equalisation  fund.  Now  there  is  a  county  authority,  and  two 
of.her  equalisation  funds  administered  by  that  authority.  The 
overlapping  of  jurisdictions  is  not  condacive  to  administrative 
efficiency.  Take  for  instance  the  case  of  lunacy.  The  whole 
charge  for  pauper  lunatics  is  now  a  county  charge,  but  it  becomes 
so  in  the  following  tortuous  manner.  First,  there  is  the  county 
lunacy  administered  by  the  county  asylums  committee  and  paid 
for  by  the  county  rate.  Secondly,  thece  is  the  local  lunacy 
administered  by  the  thirty  boards  of  guardians,  but  paid  for 
partly  by  the  common  county  chai-ge  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board,  partly  hy  the  grant  from  the  county  fund  of  4s.  per  head 
per  week,  and  partly  by  the  common  poor  fund.  All  this 
machinery  to  produce  so  simple  a  result  as  a  common  county 
charge  for  London  lunacy  must  be  productive  of  unnecessary 
expense,  if  not  inefficient  administration,  and  at  all  events  the 
London  County  Council  employs  a  staff  to  examine  the  guardians' 
lunacy  accounts  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of  the 
grants,  which,  are  also  examined  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the 
common  poor  fund.  Now  that  the  council  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  disbursing  certain  county  grants,  and  with  the  duty  of 
administering  the  equalisation  fund,  it  should  also  be  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  common  poor  fund,  subject  to  some 
simplification  of  method.  Payments  out  of  the  fund  could  be 
made  on  the  certificate  of  the  Local  Government  Board  as  at 
present,  so  that  no  change  would  be  made  in  the  machinery  of 
control,  but  only  in  the  machinery  of  administration.  Further, 
the  grants  out  of  the  county  fund  to  local  authorities  should  be 
made  clear  of  the  county  rate  proper  and  constituted  a  part  of  the 
equalisation  fund. 

The  area  with  Avhich  each  item  of  the  charge  on  rates  is 
shared,  that  is,  the  area  among  the  parishes  of  which  the  charge 
on  rates  is  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  rateable  value,  forms  an 
important  feature  of  taxation  by  direct  chai'ge  on  rateable  value. 
The  largest  area  with  which  rates  are  shared  is  the  Metropolitan 
police  district,  with  which  the  police  rate  is  shared.  All  other 
rates  are  shared  either  with  the  county,  with  an  ai"ea  somewhat 
less  than  the  county  for  special  purposes,  with  a  specially  con- 
stituted district  for  poor  law  schools  or  for  sick  asylums,  with  a 
sanitary  district  or  poor  law  union,  or  with  the  parish. 

The  areas  which  consist  of  groups  of  parishes  are  as  follows  : — 
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Area  with  wliich  Eates  are  Shared. 


Metropolitan 
district    .... 


police 


I 

Administratiye  county  1 

of  London  J 


County  of  London 

Metropolitan  poor  district 

Metropolitan     asylums 
district     

City  of  London 

Sick  asylum  districts — 


Centra]  London . 


Poplar  and  Stepney  ... 
School  districts — 

Central  London < 

Forest  Gate    

Kensington  and  Chelsea 

North  Siu-rey -| 

South  Metropohtan 
West  London , 


Special  library  district- 
St.    Martin   and   St. 

Paul 

Poor  Law  Unions — 

City  of  London 


Fulham  .... 
Grreenwich 

Hackney .. . 


Description. 


County  of  London,  county  of  Middle-  ^| 
sex,  and  parts  of  the  counties  of  | 
Essex  (i6  parishes),  Herts  (i6  J> 
parishes),  Kent  (i8  parishes),  and  i 

Surrey  (39  parislies)    J 

( 

County  and  city   •< 

Coimty  {i.e.,  excluding  city)  < 

Administratiye  county,  less  Penge    ....  < 

Administratiye  county,  less  Penge,  "1 
Gray's  Inn,  Lincoln's  Tnii,  Inner  > 
Temnle,  and  Mid^'le  Temple I 

r 
1 

Strand  Union,  Westminster  Union,  l 
and  the  parish  of  St.  Giles  and  St.  \ 
George  J 

Poplar  Union  and  Stepney  Union 


Holbom  ... 

Lewisham 
Poplar 


St.  George's 


City  of  London  Union  and  St.  Sayiour's  T 
Union     : J 

Poplar  Union  and  Whitechapel  Union.... 

Parishes  of  Kensington  and  Chelsea 

Lewisham  Union  and  Wandsworth  and  1 
Clapham  Union _) 

Greenwich  L'nion,  St.  Olave's  Union, 
Stepney  Union,  Woolwich  Union, 
and  the  parish  of  Camberwell    

Fulham  Union,  St.  George's  Union,  and  I 
the  parish  of  Paddington    _f 

Parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  and  "1 
St.  Paul,  Coyent  Garden J 

City  of  London,  excluding  Inner"] 
Temple,  ^liddle  Temple,  and  Furni-  > 
yal's  Inn  ;  and  Glasshouse  Yard    ....J 

Parishes  of  Fulham  and  Hammersmith 

,,  St.  Nicholas,  Deptford,  St.  "1 

Paul,  Deptford,  and  Greenwich J 

Parislies  of  Hackney  and  Stoke  New-  "I 
ington J 

Parishes  of  Clerkenwell,  St.  Andrew"] 
and  St.  George,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  | 
Sepulchre  ;  the  Charterhouse  ;  the  )■ 
liberty  of  Saffron  Hill;  Furniyal's  | 
Inn,  and  Staple  Inn J 

Parishes  of  Eltham,  Lee  and  Lewisham 

,,  Bow,  Bromley,  and  Poplar 

,,  St.        George,       Hanoyer 

Squai'e,  St.  Margaiet  and  St.  John, 

and  St.  Peter,  Westminster    


Bating  Authority. 


Metropolitan  police 


London  County  Council 
(General  County  Rate) 

School  Board  for  London 

London  County  Council 
(Special  Comity  Rate) 

Local  Goyernment  Board 
(Common  Poor  Fund) 

Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board 

City  of  London  Corpora- 
tion 


Managers    of    the    Sick 
Asylmn  District 


Managers  of  the  School 
District 


Library  Commissioners 


Guarchans  of  the  Union 
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Area  witli  which  Rates  are  Shared. 


Name. 


Poor  Law  Unions — contd. 
St.  OlaTe's 


St.  Saviovir's 
Stepney  

Strand 


Wandsworth        and  _ 
Clapham 


Westminster 
Whitechapel 


Woolwich  

Sanitary  districts — 

City  of  London  ... 


Greenwich 
Holborn  .... 


Lee  

Lewisham   ... 

Limehouse  ... 

Poplar , 

St.  Giles' 

St.  Olave's  .... 
St.  Saviour's 


Strand. 


Wandsworth 


Description. 


Whitechapel  . 


Parislies  of  Benuondsey,  Horselydown, 
Eotherhithe,  and  St.  Olave  and  St. 
Thomas 

Parishes  of  Chvistchurch,  Southwark, 
Newington,  St.  George-the-Martyr, 
and  St.  Saviour 

Parishes  of  Limehouse,  Ratcliffe,  Shad-  "1 
well,  and  Wapping / 

Liberty  of  the  Rolls,  and  parishes  oV\ 
St.  Clement  Danes,  St.  Martin-in-  | 
the-Fields,  St.  Mary -le- Strand,  and  [> 
St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden ;  and  the  ( 
precinct  of  the  Savoy J 

Parishes  of  Battersea,  Clapham, 
Putney,  Streatham,  Tooting  Gra- 
veney,  and  Wandsworth 

Parishes  of  St.  Anne,  Soho,  and  St.  1 
James,  Westminster    / 

Parishes  of  Aldgate,  Christchurch,  T 
Spitalfields,  Mile  End  New  Town,  I 
Norton  Folgate,  Old  Artillery  ( 
Ground,  and  Wliitechapel J 

Parishes  of  Charlton,  Kidbrook,  Plum- 1 
stead  and  Woolwich J 

City  of  London,  and  parts  of  Glass- T 
house  Yard,  Saffron  Hill,  and  White-  V 
chapel    J 

Parishes  of  St.  Nicholas,  Deptford,  St.  "1 
Paul,  Deptford,  and  Greenwich    ....  J 

Parishes  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  George] 
and  St.  Sepulchre;  and  parts  of  > 
Glasshouse  Yard  and  Saffron  Hill     J 

Parishes  of  Charlton,  Eltliam,  Kid-  "I 
brook,  and  Lee J 

Parishes  of  Lewisham  and  Penge 

,,          Limehouse,  Ratcliffe,  Shad-  "I 
well,  and  Wapping  / 

Parishes  of  Bow,  Bromley,  and  Poplar 

Parish  of  St.  Giles  and  St.  George    

Parishes  of  Horselydown,  and  St.  Olave  \ 
and  St.  Thomas J 

Parishes  of  Cliristehurch,  Southwark,  1 
and  St.  Saviour / 

Liberty  of  the  Rolls,  and  parishes  of^ 
St.  Anne,  Solio,  St.  Clement  Danes,  | 
St.  Mary-le-Strand  and  St.  Paul,  |» 
Covent  Garden;  and  the  precinct  | 
of  the  Savoy J 

Parishes  of  Claiiham,  Putney,  Streat-  ] 
ham,  Tooting  Gravcney,  and  Wands-  \ 
worth , J 

Parishes  of  Aldgate,  Christchurcli, "1 
Spitalfields,  Mile  End  New  Town,  I 
Norton  Folgate,  Old  Artillery  | 
Ground,  and  pai-t  of  Whitechapel....  J 


Rating  Authority. 


Guardians  of  the  Poor 


Commissioners  of  Sewers 


District  Board  of  Works 

District  Board  of  Works 
and  Library  Commis- 
sioners 

District  Board  of  Works 


District  Board  of  Woi'ks 
and  Library  Commis- 
sioners 
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As  regards  the  remaining  authorities  the  charge  falhng  on 
rates  is  shared  with  the  parish  area.     These  authorities  are  : — 

Guardians  of  tlie  poor  (14). 

Vestries  (29),  and  local  board  (Woolwich). 

Burial  boards  (29). 

Baths  and  washhouses  commissioners  (^9). 

Library  commissioners  (27). 

Overseers  or  bodies  acting  as  overseers  (192). 

Market  trustees  (i). 

Churchwardens  (9). 

In  the  ease  of  district  boards  and  guardians  of  unions,  however, 
the  whole  of  the  charges  are  not  technically  "  shared "  by  the 
constituent  parishes  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  of  the  charges  are 
not  apportioned  among  the  parishes  upon  the  basis  of  rateable 
value.  In  the  accounts  of  some  of  these  authorities  there  are 
certain  items  of  expenditure  which  are  charged  to  the  individual 
parishes  in  respect  of  which  they  are  incurred,  and  in  a  few  cases 
there  are  items  of  receipt  credited  to  individual  parishes.  In  two 
particular  cases,  viz.,  Wandsworth  District  Board  and  Lee  District 
Board,  none  of  the  charges  appear  to  be  apportioned  rateably 
between  the  parishes,  the  whole  of  the  expenditure  being  charged 
according  to  works  in  the  several  parishes.  In  the  case  of 
Greenwich  and  Lewisham  District  Boards  also  the  greater  part  of 
the  expenditure  is  charged  separately  to  the  parishes. 

Although  the  charges  of  the  central  authorities  and  most  of  the 
district  authorities  are  apportioned  rateably  among  the  constituent 
parishes,  this  apportionment  is  not  always  upon  the  statutory  rate- 
able value  in  force  for  the  year,  and  thus  certain  parishes  gain  at 
the  expense  of  others.  The  most  notable  instance  of  this  is  the  con- 
tribution of  Woolwich  to  the  common  poor  fund,  which  works  out 
at  only  2/.  19s.  ^d.,  instead  of  3Z.  9s.  ifZ.,  the  parishes  in  the  union 
thus  escaping  a  rate  of  9?.  ScZ.  Another  instance  is  the  contribution 
of  Tooting  to  the  school  boai'd,  which  works  out  at  only  4/,  los.  9c?., 
instead  of  4/.  15s.  4c?.,  a  gain  of  4s.  ']d.  St.  Sepulchre  again  paid 
only  4/.  13s.  5<:L  to  the  school  board,  instead  of  4/.  155.  4^.,  and 
3Z.  2s.  6d.  to  the  guardians,  instead  of  3/.  55.  8d.,  a  total  exemption 
of  5s.  id. 

This  question  of  the  area  with  which  direct  taxation  is  shared  is 
thus  a  very  important  one  ;  so  important  indeed,  that.it  may  create 
a  heavy  or  light  charge  according  to  the  position  of  the  property 
which  has  to  bear  the  taxation.  It  leads  to  serious  differentiation 
of  rates  as  between  the  different  rating  areas,  the^parishes. 

Before  considering  differentiation  of  rates,  it  will  be  well  to 
ascertain  wdiat  has  been  done  towards  obviating*the  most  serious 
iu  equalities  of  direct  taxation  in  London.  I  have  already  described 
the  process  and  given  the  figures  in  gross  for  all  Loudon.  The 
following  table  shows  the  facts  for  each  parish. 
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If  therefore  the  units  of  local  administration  as  originally 
formed  had  been  left  to  themselves,  the  range  of  rating  would 
have  been  from  igl.  js.  Sd.  per  cent,  in  St.  James,  Westminster, 
to  48Z.  IIS.  gel.  per  cent,  in  St.  George-in-the-East ;  whereas,  in 
consequence  of  making  local  charges  fall  upon  county  funds,  the 
range  of  rating  is  from  23/.  15.?.  per  cent,  in  St.  James,  West- 
minster, to  42/,  IS.  Sd.  in  Rotherhithe.  There  has  thus  been  a 
levelling  up  of  the  lowest  rated  parishes  and  a  lessening  of  the 
highest  rated  parishes,  and  in  no  case  is  a  local  authority  in 
London  entirely  independent.  Of  parishes  which  incur  a  different 
expenditure,  and  in  consequence  of  equalisation  bear  the  same  rate, 
there  are  Paddington  and  Ratcliff ;  Deptford  St.  Paul,  St.  Anne 
and  Shoreditch ;  Battersea,  Lambeth,  Penge,  St.  Clement  Danes, 
and  St.  Martin ;  Clerkenwell,  St.  Saviour's,  and  Streatham ;  St. 
George-in-the-East  and  St.  Pancras ;  Greenwich  and  Hammer- 
smith ;  Camberwell,  Xewington,  Plumstead,  Rolls,  and  St.  Giles 
and  Sfc  George;  Savoy  and  Woolwich;  Clapham  and  Kidbrook ; 
Charlton  and  Lewisham  ;  Eltham  and  Tooting ;  Horseljdown  and 
St.  George-the-Martyr.  But  still  the  range  of  differentiation 
is  great,  and  the  causes  of  this  will  need  a  somewhat  lengthy 
examination. 

The  effect  of  the  equalisation  funds,  which  is  either  to  decrease 
the  charge  incurred  or  to  impose  an  additional  charge  upon  each 
parish,  is  as  follows  : — 


1  2  3  i 

Addition  to  (  +  )  or  Deduetiou  from  <  — )  the  Ch;irge  on  Kates 

incurreil  ty  the  PhHsU 

caused  by  the  operation  of  tlie  Equalisation  Funds. 


Common 
Poor  Fund. 


Central  London,  North. 

City  of  London     

Aldgate 

Whitechapel... 

Mile  End  JN'ew  Town   .... 
Christchiircli,    Spital- 1 

fields J 

Old  Artillery  Ground  .... 

iS'orton  Folgate     

Shoreditch.     

St.  Luk3     

Clerkenwell   

Charterhouse     

FurniTal's  Inn  

Staple  Inn     

St.  Sepulchre    

Saffron  HiU,  &c 

St.    Andrew    and    St.  "1 
George  J 


£  s.    d. 

2  9  11 

3  2  1 
3  2  1 
3  2  1 


3  2  1 


2  1 
2  1 
If)  5 
19  11 
19  11 
19  11 
19  11 
19  11 
19  11 
19  11 


-  1  19  11 


County 

Grants. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

+       1 

3 

8 

-       I 

7 
8 
8 

I 

9 

7 

-       1 

8 

6 

—       I 

10 

2 

—       I 

12 

10 

—      - 

19 

7 

_       ^ 

9 

8 

9 

7 

J 

9 

6 

5 
10 

—       I 

6 

lO 

-       I 

9 

8 

9 

—       1 

10 

~ 

Equalisation 
I'und. 


Total. 


£      S.    d. 
+      266 

-  -     6  10 

-  -  18     4 
-233 

-18     5 

-  1  11     - 

-  -  12     3 

-  -  19     9 
+  -12 

-  -  17 


2     2 

2  7 
1  16 
1  11 

-     6 


£ 

6 

4   I 

«; 

6    1 


s.  d. 
-  I 
6  - 
9  2 
3    II 


19     - 


3       -      4 


2  K  2 
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Parish. 


Central  London,  N. —  Contd. 

17.  Grlassliouse  Yard 

18.  Graj's  Inn     

19.  Lincoln's  Inn    

20.  Inner  Temple    

21.  Middle  Temple      

22.  St.  Giles  and  St.  George 

23.  St,  Martin-in-tbe-Fields 

24.  Liberty  of  the  Rolls 

25.  St.  Clement  Panes    

26.  St.  Mary-le- Strand  

27.  Precinct  of  the  Savov  .... 

28.  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden 

29.  St.  Anne,  Solio 

30.  St.       James,       West-  "1 

minster j 

Central  London,  Sotdh. 

31.  Newington     

32.  St.  George-the-Martrr 

33.  Christcliurch,    South.-  "1 

wark J 

34.  St.  Saviour,  Sovithwark 

35.  St.  Thomas  „ 

36.  St.  Olave  „ 

37.  Horseljdowu 

88.  Bermondsey  

39.  Eotherhithe 


North  London. 

50.  Hackney     

51.  Stoke  Newington  .. 

52.  Islington    

53.  St.  Pancras    

54.  Hampstead    

55.  St.  Maryleboiie     ... 


12  3  4 

Addition  to  (  +  )  or  Deduction  from  (— )  the  Charge  on  Rates 

incurred  by  the  Varisli 

caused  by  the  operation  of  the  Equahsation  Funds. 


Common 
Poor  Fund. 


County  Grants. 


East  London. 

40.  St.  George-in-the-East....  — 

41.  Wapping    

42.  Shadwell    

43.  Ratcliff 

44.  Limehouse     

45.  Poplar    

46.  Bromley     

47.  Bow    

48.  Mile  End  Old  Town 

49.  Bethnal  Green 


West  London. 

56.  Paddington    

57.  St.  George,  Hanorer  Sq. 

58.  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John 


£    s. 

2  9 

1  19 

3  9 

2  9 
2     9 

-  10 

-  17 

-  17 

-  17 

-  17 

-  17 

-  17 
1  14 


+     1  14    2 


-  2  16  10 

-  2  16  10 

-  2  16  10 

-  2  16  10 


10  10 

11  10 
11  10 
11  10 
11  10 


-  12     1 

-  12     1 

-  11  9 
14  4 
2  6- 
-26 


1  12  11 
1  13  10 
1  13  10 


£  s.  d. 

-  15  6 
I  15  I 
I  10  - 
I  3  8 

1  3  8 

-  9  8 


Equalisation 
Fund. 


-  i; 


9   II 

10     8 


-  10     I 

-  13     3 

-  15  10 


£   s.   d. 

118 
3  11 
9     5 


2 
2 

2  8 
2     7 

-  14 
2  - 
2  6 
1  16 

1  17     - 

2  7     3 
2     18 

-  17     6 

1  17     4 


1  741-  2     5  2 

I  10     z  \-  1     9  6 

I  6     3     +  -     7  4 

I  6  II  :+  1  10  - 


-  13 

-  13 

-  13 

-  II 


5  1  + 
-  I  -1- 

4i  + 

5  !- 


-     -   II     6    - 


1  12     9 

2  3  6 
-77 
1  7  10 
112 


4   19 

I    18 


19  5 

19  5 

4  - 

4  II 

3  2 

19  5 

7  8 


4  II 

5  9 

3  2 
II  4 
14  1 1 

4  ~ 


15  4 

16  10 

15     9 


2     - 

-  5 

-  19 
1  7 
1  11 

1  12 

2  17 

2  14 

3  3 
3     6 


1  11     1 

-  14     8 
15     3 

-  9  10 

-  10     1 

-  13     7 


-t-  -  13  11 
+  1  14  2 
-h     1     3     8 


Total. 


£    S.    d. 

4     7      I 

III      I 

7 

6 

6 


-I- 
+ 
+ 
-      -     6 


8     6 


10  6 
14  4 
4   II 


—       -    10 


5  7 

15  9 

9  8 

4  II 


4     7     4 


6 

5 

9 
16 

4 
6 

3 

15 

9 

2 

13 

9 

- 

16 

3 

- 

t^ 

I 

2 

1 

4 

3 
3 

14 

8 

10 

3 

16  10  I 

5  15  7 

6  13  II 
619- 

7  2  5 

5  17  = 

7  3  9 

6  18  10 

8  17  II 
12  7  5 


611 


+      322 
+      4     4   10 

+      3    13      3 
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Parish. 

1                              2                              3                              4 

Addition  to  (+)  or  Deduction  from  (— )  the  Charge  on  Rates 

incurred  by  the  Parish 

caused  by  the  operation  of  the  Equalisation  Funds. 

Common 
Poor  Fund. 

County  Grants. 

^''"rund':'"''               Total. 

JVest  London — Contd. 

59.  St.  Peter,  Westminster.... 

60.  Chelsea  

£   s.    d. 
+     1  13  10 
-     -  10  10 
+     16     5 
+     -35 
+     -35 

+     -  15     3 

£    s.     d. 

+      -    17      2 
--77 
+      -   12     3 

+      -79 
+      -76 

£    s.     d. 
+      15     9 
--21 
+     -  17    6 
-112 
-     1  13     7 

--82 

£   s.    d. 
+      3    16     9 
—      I     -     6 

61.  Kensino'ton    

+      2   16     2 

62.  HamnieFSinith.  

—     —  10     — 

63.  Fulham  

—      I     2     8 

Soutli-ioest  London. 
64'.  Putney   

4-          —      T  -7          C 

65.  Wandsworth 

66.  Tooting  

+      -  15     3  1  +      -  II     3 
+     -  ]5     3    +     -  II     - 
+     -  15     3  !+     -  II      1 
+      -  15     3     +      -   10   11 
+      -15     3+      -o     A 

—     -  12     7      +     -  13   n 

_         -     13        4     }       4-          _     T  -.      I  T 

67.  Streatham 

-  -     9  11 

-  -  11     7 
-19    8 

-113 
-21- 

-19     5 

-  -  16  10 

-  1     7  11 
-15     9 
-394 

+          -.65 

+      -   14     7 

68.  Clapham     

69.  Battersea    

South  London. 

70.  Lambeth    

71.  Camberwell    

-1-2 
-     1     4  10 

--67 

-  2     8     - 

-  3    12     5 

-  4     5    - 

-  3   15     4 

-  4  11     4 

-  3     4     - 

-  5   12   10 

-  2     7     6 

-  2     4     6 
+      1-9 
+      129 

+     -  17     5 
+     -22 

South-east  London. 

72.  St.  Paul,  Deptford  

73.  St.  Nicholas,  Deptford.... 

74.  Greenwich 

75.  Woolwich  

-  2     1     8    -     -  13   II 

-  2   .1     8    -     -  i6   lo 
-218,-119 
-196!-     -89 

-  19     6!-     -  14     - 

-  1     9     6    -     -  II     - 

-  196-     -II     2 
+     -  17    -  [+     -     711 
+    -17    -;+    -ID    4 
+    -  17    -  :+    -  10    I 

—                +       -    Tn      7 

76.  Plumstead 

77.  Charlton    

-     -     7     - 

78.  Kidbrook   

79.  Eltham  

-     -    3  10 
--42 
--47 
--98 
--85 

80.  Lee 

81.  Lewisham  

82.  Penge     

N^ow  the  question  of  whether  local  taxation  falls  equally  upon 
the  taxpayer,  does  not  arise  with  the  appropriations  from  imperial 
taxes,  nor  with  the  local  indirect  taxation.  These  systems  of  local 
taxation  are  governed  by  other  considerations,  and  in  any  case 
they  must  be  dealt  with  separately  and  from  a  different  point  of 
view  to  that  of  direct  local  taxation.  The  effect  of  direct  local 
taxation  when  it  reaches  the  taxpayer  is  the  material  matter  for 
consideration  by  local  taxing  authorities. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  that  the  differentia- 
tion of  rates  in  the  several  parishes  of  London  is  considerable, 
ranging  from  23Z.  155.  per  cent,  to  42Z.  is.  8tZ,  per  cent,  of  rateable 
value. 
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Name  of  Parish  or  Place. 


St.  James,  Westminster   .... 
St.  George,  Hanover  Square 

City  of  London 

St.  Margaret  and  St.  John 

Islington 

Deptford  St.  Nicholas  

St.  Andrew  and  St.  George 

Sf.  Marjleboue  

Paddington 

Eatclife    

Deptford  St.  Paul 

St.  Anne,  Westminster........ 

Shoreditch  

Chelsea    

Battorsea 

Lambeth 

Penge  

St.  Clement  Danes 

St.  Martin-in-the-Fields   .... 

Si.  Marj-le-Straud    

Wapping 

Hampstead 

Stoke  Newington    

Kensington 

Clerkenwell    

St.  Saviour 

Streatham  

St.  Sepulchre 

St.  Luke 

Hackney 

St.  George-in-the-East 

St.  Pancras 

Saffron  Hill,  &c 

Christchurch,  SouthAvark ... 

Greenwich 

Hammersmith    

Mile  End  Old  Town 

St.  Thomas,  Southwark 

St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden  ... 

Camberwell 

Newington 

Plumstead  

Kolls    

St.  Giles  and  St.  George  ... 

St.  Olave,  Southwark    

Old  Artillery  Ground    

Savoy  

Woolwich    

Cla]ihani 

Kitlbrook 

Limehouse 

Norton  Folgate 

Putney     

Fulham   

Mile  End  New  Town 

Wandsworth , 


Kates  per  Cent. 

of  Rateable  Value, 

1896-96. 


£  s.  d. 

23  J  5  - 

26  5  - 

27  10  - 

27  14 

28  2 
28  6 
28  6 

28  19 

29  3 
29  3 
29  11  8 
29  11  8 
29  11  8 

29  15  10 

30  -  - 
30  -  - 
30  -  - 
30  -  - 
30  -  - 
30  1  8 
30  8  4 
30  8  4 
30  8  4 
30  12  6 
30  16  8 
30  16  8 

30  16  8 

31  9  2 
31  13  4 


32 
32 
32 
3;! 
32 


32  10 
32  10 
32  10 

32  18 

33  6 


11 


6  8 

6  8 

6  8 

6  8 

6  8 

33  10  10 

33  15  - 

33  15  - 

33  15  - 

34  3 


34  3 
34  3 

34  7 
34  7 
34  11  8 
34  11  8 
34  15  10 


Amount  in 

Excess  of 

Lowest  Ratin». 


15 
19 

7 
1 1 
1 1 

4 


16 
i6 
16 

5 
5 
5 

5 
=; 
6 
13 
13 
13 
17 


8  i; 


10 

- 

- 

10 

8 

4 

10 

8 

4 

10 

8 

4 

ID 

12 

6 

10 

12 

6 

10 

16 

8 

10 

16 

8 
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Name  of  Parisli  or  Place. 


Charlton 

Lewisliam 

Wbitecliapel  

Christchurch,  SpitalGelcU 

Ellham    

Tooting  Graveney 

Horseijdown  

St.  George,  Southwark .... 

Aldgate   

Betlmal  Green    

Sliadwell 

Bermoudsey    

Lee  

Poplar 

Bow 

Bromley 

Rothei-hithe    


Rales  per  Cent. 

of  Rateable  Value, 

1895-96. 


£    s.  d. 

35     -  - 

35     -  - 

35     -  - 

35     8  4 

35     8  4 

35     8  4 

35  16  8 

35  16  8 

35  19  5 

36  2  11 

37  10  - 
37  14  2 
37  18  4 

39  7  6 

40  16  8 
40  16  8 
42     1  8 


Amount  in 

Excess  of 

Lowest  Rating 


5 
5 
5 

13 

13 

13 

I 

I 

4 

7 

15 

19 

3 


18     6 


The  causes  of  differentiation  in  rating  operate  both  through 
the  county  and  the  parish,  but  by  far  the  most  important  are 
those  which  operate  through  the  parish. 

The  first  cause  of  differentiation  to  be  considered  is  the 
exemption  from  county  rating.  This  occurs  in  the  following 
cases : — 

County  rate  (special)  :  The  City  of  London,  Inner  Temple, 
and  Middle  Temple. 

Asylums  Boai"d  charge :  Lincoln's  Inn,  Gray's  Inn,  Inner 
Temple,  Middle  Temple,  and  Penge. 

Common  Poor  Fund  charge  :  Penge. 

The  exemption  from  the  special  county  rate  is  in  London  not 
due  to  special  areas  being  benefited  by  special  exjDenditure  out  of 
rates,  and  in  consequence  being  charged  with  a  special  rate,  but 
,to  a  distinct  exemption  of  the  city  of  Loudon  from  taking  its 
share  in  the  administrative  organisation  of  the  county.  It  causes 
differentiation  of  rating  between  the  group  of  parishes  contained 
in  the  county  of  London  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  group  of 
parishes  contained  in  the  city  of  London  on  the  other  hand.  The 
city  of  London  administers  certain  county  services  within  its 
own  area,  and  bears  the  charges  therefor  instead  of  sharing  the 
administration  and  the  cost  with  the  i-est  of  the  county.  This 
therefore  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  proportion  :  what 
additional  charge  for  the  present  exempted  services  would  the 
whole  county  have  to  bear  in  proportion  to  the  additional  rateable 
value  Tvhich  would  be  brought  into  common  rating?  In  the  year 
1895-96  the  charg-es  incurred  for  these  services  were  as  follows  : — 
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Service. 

Kxpenditure. 

Eeceipts-in-Aid, 

Net  Expenditure. 

Dwellings  for  tlie  poor 

£        s.    d. 

6,179     4     7 

2,701  11     6 

1,223     1     4 

733  15  10 

25     -     - 

121     3     - 

15- 

£       s.     d. 

5>727   17     - 
4+5     9     I 

4   10     - 

£      s.    d. 
451     7     7 

Lunatics 

2,259    2     5 

Coroners 

1,223     1     4 

Reformatories    

733  15  10 

Petroleum  

20  10     - 

Shop  liours 

121     3     - 

Drowned  bodies  

1     5     - 

10,088     1     3 

6,177    16      I 

4,810     5    2 

(b)  'By  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers. 

Service. 

I'.xpenditure. 

Receipts-in- 

Aid. 

Net  Expenditure. 

Dwelling  -  house    improve-  "I 

meat  fund  J 

Weights  and  measures 

£       s.     d. 

7,232     -  10 

1,067  10  11 

1,232     7     9 

1,613  19     6 

909  13     9 

25  15     - 

£       s. 

5>574  16 
746   17 

1499     - 

853     9 

2   1 1 

d. 

6 

7 

6 
6 

£        S.      d. 
1,657     4    4 
920  13     4 

Gas  testing 

,,    meter  testing 

1,232     7     9 
114  19    - 

Dangerous  structures    

56     4     3 

Explosives  

23     4    - 

12,681     7     9 

8,676   15     I 

4,004  12     8 

Assuming  that  no  saving-  would  arise  from  uniform  administra- 
tion, and  that  the  whole  of  this  expenditure  would  fall  upon  the 

entii-e  county,  the  position  of  things  would  be  : — 

£        .9.    d. 

CJiarges  now  paid  for  by  the  special  county  rate    300,057   13     3 

„        for  corresjionding  services  now  paid  by  the  "1 
City    Corporation  and  by  the    Commissioners  of  >         8,814  '7    10 
Sewers  (as  above)     J 

Total  charges  to  be  met  by  the  entire  county....    308,87;   11      1 

This  amount  calculated  on  the  rateable  value  of  the  whole 
county  is  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  2-i66d.  in  the  £,  or  i8s.  o'6id. 
per  cent,  of  rateable  value. 

The  differentiation  in  rating  as  between  the  city  and  county  by 
reason  of  this  exemption  works  out  as  follows : — 

(«)   T/ie  Connti/—  £  s.  d. 

Rate  now  levied — per  cent,  of  rateable  value    1  -  - 

„     which  would  be  levied  but  for  the  exemption  "I  _  „       .  <- 

— per  cent,  of  rateable  value    J 

Differentiated  rate  charged  upon  the  county  by ' 

reason  of  the  exemption  of  the  city — per  cent.  ^      -     1    1 1-39 
of  rateable  value   
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(b)   The  City— 

Kate  now  levied  (that  is,  the  rate!       £    s,    d. 
of  Commissioners  of  Sewers) —  y     —     i    10*95 

per  cent,  of  rateable  value    J 

Amount  which  is  paid  by  the  cor-"] 
poration,  and  which  does  not  fall  I      _ 
on  rates — per   cent,  of   rateable  [ 


value    J 4     2'32 

Kate  which  would  be   levied  but  for  the    e> 
emption — per  cent,  of  rateable  value 


-  18     o-6i 


Differentiated  rate  not  charged  upon  the  city  by  "I 
reason  of  the  exemption — per  cent,  of  rateable  > 
value 


-   13   io'-9 


The  Asylums  Board  charge  is  not  levied  from  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Gray's  Inn,  Inner  Temple,  Middle  Temple,  and  Penge.  Assuming 
that  the  inclusion  of  Penge  in  the  Asylums  Boai'd  district  would 
be  to  correspondingly  increase  the  charge  to  the  amount  of 
contribution,  the  exemption  of  the  Inns  of  Court  ruay  be 
considered  as  the  only  cause  of  differentiation,  under  this  head. 
This  exemption  causes  an.  increased  charge  equivalent  to  a  rate  of 
0*65^.  per  cent,  upon  rateable  value  to  fall  upon  the  rest  of  the 
parishes  in  the  county.  The  four  Inns  of  Court  escape  taxation 
to  the  extent  of  il.  4.S.  9*98 J.  per  cent,  of  their  rateable  value,  and 
the  rest  of  the  county  is  charged  with  o'6^d.  per  cent,  of  its 
rateable  value  more  than  it  would  be  if  the  Asylums  Board  charge 
were  levied  equally  over  the  county.* 

The  common  poor  fund  charge  is  not  levied  upon  Penge.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  with  any  certainty  what  the  effect  would  be  if 
Penge  were  to  be  brought  into  the  metropolitan  poor  law  system 
and  separated  from  Croydon,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  would  gain 
from  the  common  poor  fund  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  London. 

Putting  these  exemptions  together,  the  city  of  London  gains 
13s.  lO'zgd.  per  cent,  by  its  exemption  from  the  special  county 
rate,  and  loses  0'6^d.  per  cent,  by  the  exemption  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  from  the  Asylums  Board  charge  ;  the  Inner  and  Middle 
Temple  gain  i8s.  0"6icZ.  joer  cent.,  less  2s.  y^jd.,  or  15,?.  9*24^?.  per 
cent.,  by  their  exemption  from  the  special  county  rate  (as  they  ax'e 
not  rated  to  the   Commissioners  of  Sewers),  and  il.  45.  g'gSd.  per 

*  Although  the  Inns  of  Court  do  not  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board,  a  peculiar  arrangement  is  in  force  by  which  Gray's  Inn 
contributes  to  the  counuon  charges  of  Holborn  Union,  and  the  Temple  contribute 
to  the  common  charges  of  the  City  of  London  Uuiou,  the  common  charges  in  both 
cases  including  the  charge  of  the  Asylums  Board  on  the  unions.  The  benefit  of 
the  exemption,  tlierefore,  instead  of  accruing  wholly  to  the  places  exempted,  is 
shared  with  the  unions  to  whicli  they  thus  contribute.  The  effect  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  not,  however,  included  in  the  figures  used  above,  because  being  caused 
by  a  technical  process  which  does  not  appear  to  be  founded  upon  statutory 
provisions,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  counteracted  by  other  similar  operations. 
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cent,  by  their  exemption  from  the  Asylums  Board  charge  ; 
Lincoln's  Inn  and  Gray's  Inn  gain  iZ.  4s.  9*98(/.  per  cent,  by  the 
exemption  from  the  Asylums  Board  charge,  and  lose  is.  ii'igd, 
per  cent,  by  reason  of  the  exemption  of  the  city  from  the  special 
county  rate  ;  Penge  and  the  rest  of  the  county  of  London  lose 
IS.  ii"7^gd.  per  cent,  by  reason  of  the  exemption  of  the  city  from 
the  special  county  rate,  and  0'6^d.  by  reason  of  the  exemptions 
from  the  Asylums  Board  charge.  Put  into  tabular  form,  tlie 
fio'ures  are  as  follows  : — 


Increased  Rating —   Decreased  Rating — 

per  Cent.  per  Cent, 

of  Ratealjle  Value,     of  Rateable  Valne. 


City  of  London 
Inner  Temple 
Middle     „ 
Lincoln's  Inn 

Gray's  Inn 

Penge  

Kemainder  of  the  county 
of  London  


Net  Result  per  Cent. 

ot 

Rateable  Value. 


-  -  13 

-  2     - 

-  2     - 
-12 

-12 

+  -     2 


d. 

9-64 
7-22 
7-22 
10-59 
10-59 
004 


+  -     2     OO-i 


The  remaining  causes  of  differentiation  operate  between 
individual  parishes,  and  not  between  groups  of  parishes  in 
particular  areas. 

Certain  classes  of  property  are  allowed  partial  or  total  exemp- 
tion from  rating,  and  the  extent  of  this  within  each  parish  in 
proportion  to  the  total  rateable  value  of  the  parish  causes  differen- 
tiation of  rating. 

These  properties  consist  of  (1)  properties  at  and  below  20/.  in 
value  which,  by  32  and  33  Vict.,  cap.  41,  are  allowed  a  deduction 
of  I  5  per  cent,  from  the  rates  when  the  rates  are  paid  by  the  land- 
lord, and  a  further  deduction  up  to  a  maximum  of  i  5  per  cent,  if 
rates  are  paid  whether  the  premises  are  occupied  or  empty; 
(2)  property  not  occupied,  which  in  the  city  of  London  is  exempt 
from  rating  to  the  extent  of  one-half,  and  in  the  rest  of  London 
wholly  exempt ;  (3)  land  in  respect  of  which  only  one-fourth  of 
the  sewers  rate  is  levied,  and  certain  other  property,  chiefly  land, 
in  respect  of  which  only  one- fourth  of  the  lighting  rate  is  levied, 
certain  classes  of  property  exempt  from  rating  by  statute,  certain 
special  property  exempt  from  rating  by  pi'ivate  Act,  and  certain 
property  partially  exempt  from  rating. 

Property  at  or  under  20/.  rateable  value  bears  a  very  different 
proportion  to  the  total  property  in  different  parishes.  The  highest 
and  lowest  proportions  ai-e  set  out  in  the  following  table : — 
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Highest  Proportions. 


Parish. 


Plumstead  

Bromley 

Bethnal  Green   

Mile  End  Xew  Town    . 

Bow 

Mile  End  Old  Town 

Tooting   

Limehouse 

Bermondsey    

Eotherhithe    

Eeptford  St.  Paul 

St.  George-in-the-East . 

Camberweli 

Newington 

Greenwich  

Eatcliff    

Charlton 

Poplar.... 

St.  George-the-Martyr , 

Fulham   

Battersea    

Shadwell 

"Wandsworth  

Deptford  St.  Nicholas 

^yoolwich    

Lewisham    

Hackney 

Spitalfields  

Shoreditch  

Hammersmitli    

St.  Margaret  

Whiteehapel  

Clapham 

Lambeth 

Penge  

Eltham   


Proportion 
per  Cent,  of 

Total. 


45 
39 
38 
36 
35 
35 
3i 
31 
29 
29 
27 
27 
27 
26 
26 


24 

24 
24 
23 
20 
20 
20 


Lowest  Proportions. 


Parish. 


Proportion 

per  Ceirt.  of 

Total. 


St.  Paul,  Covent  Gturden 

St.  James 

City  of  London    

EoUs 

St.  Martin 

St.  George,  Hanover  Square 

St.  Clement  Danes  

Kid brook  

Paddington  

St.  Olave  

Savoy 

St.  Mary-le-Strand 

Old  Artillery  Ground 

St.  Sepulchre    

St.  Giles  and  St.  George.... 

Hampstead  

Kensington   

Stoke  Newington 

St.  ilarylebone 

Saflron  Hill 

St.  Ann 

Wapping  

St.  Pancras    

Norton  Folgate    

Aldgate 

St.  Saviours 

Islington   

St.  Andrew  

St.  Luke    

Chelsea 

Putney  

Christchurch    ....  

Clerkenwell  

Streatham 

Lee    


•04 
■I 


In  addition  to  these  causes  of  differentiation  there  are  other 
causes  which  depend  upon  matters  of  assessment.  These  cannot 
he  reduced  to  statistics,  because  there  ar-e  practically  no  data  for 
the  purpose,  although  the  subject  is  one  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  rating  units  of  London.  But  I  can  pause  here  and  make 
some  sort  of  a  total,  because  the  differentiation  caused  by  all 
matters  connected  with  assessments,  that  is  to  say,  exemptions 
from  rating,  loss  on  empty  properties,  inequality  of  assessment,  &c., 
can  be  given  by  means  of  a  very  elaborate  calculation.  This  result 
is  as  follows  : — 
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Parish. 


St.  James,  Westminster.. 
St.  George,  Hanover-sq. 

City  of  London 

St.  Margaret  and  St.  John 

Islington     

Deptford  St.  Nicholas  ... 
St.  Andrew  and  St.  George 

St.  Marjlebone  

Paddington 

Eatclife    

Deptford  St.  Paul 

St.  Anne,  Westminster... 

Shoreditch 

Chelsea    

IBattersea 

Lambeth 

Penge  

St.  Clement  Danes 

St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 

St.  Mary-le-Strand    

Wapping 

Hampstead 

Stoke  Newington  

Eensingtou     

Clerkenwell    

St.  Saviour 

Streatliam   

St.  Sepulchre 

St.  Luke 

Hackney 

St.  George-in-the-East ... 

St.  Pancras 

Saffron  Hill,&c 

Christchurch,  Soutlnvark 

Greenwich 

Hammersmith    

Mile  End  Old  Town 


Increase  in  Rnting 

in  each  Parisli 

clue  to  Exemptions  and 

Allowances — jier  Cent. 

of  Rateable  Value. 

1895-96. 


5 
i6 


iz    lO 
i8     9 


I  4 
I  19 
-  6 
I      - 


—      -   17      6 
-   15    II 


6 
10 


5 
16 


255 

-   14     - 
I    10     9 


Parish. 


St.  Thomas,  Southwark 
St.  Paul,  Corent  Garden 

Camberwell  

Newington     

Plumstead 

Eolls  

St.  Giles  and  St.  George 
St.  Olaye,  Southwark  .... 
Old  Artillery  Ground  .... 

Savoy  

W^oolwich 

Clapham     

Kidbrook   

Limehouse 

Norton  Eolgate  

Putney  

Fulham , 

Mile  End  New  Town  .... 

Wandsworth     

Cliarlton    

Lewisham 

Whitechapel 

Christchurch,    Spital- 1 

fields  / 

Eltham 

Tooting  Graveney    

Horselydown     

St.  George,  Southwark 

Aldgate 

Betlinal  Green 

Shadwell    

Bermondsey  

Lee 

Poi^lar    

Bow    

Bromley     

Eotherhithe  


Increase  m  Rating 

in  eacli  Parisli 

due  to  E.veniptions  and 

Allowances — per  Cent. 

of  Rateable  Value. 

1895-96. 


s.  d. 

13  4 

4  4 

13  8 

IS  - 


-     8 


19  II 

3  6 

-  9 

9  II 

3  - 

17  8 


-   1 1 


z  8  II 
z  18  5 
I  6  9 
I  17  1 1 
1    19     4 

1  1-  3 
-   13    II 

z    19     7 

2  I  4 
4  9- 
^-     8     3 

3  II  7 
I  9  6 
411    II 

14     9 
6     7 


3 
3 

4  15 
4  1 
<  2 
6  7 
z   18 


The  next  causes  of  differentiation  of  rates  relate  to  a  different 
class  of  subject  altogetlier.  There  is  first  the  early  or  late  date  at 
which  parishes  or  districts  in  London  have  become  equipped  for  the 
purposes  of  local  government.  Speaking  generally  the  central 
parishes  were  in  a  fairly  forward  state  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act  in  1855,  while  the  outlying 
parishes  had  hardly  begun  the  work  of  paving,  sewerage,  work- 
houses, and  other  services  necessary  to  bring  an  area  up  to  the  level 
of  the  requirements.  Since  1855  other  necessities  have  arisen,  and 
some  pari.shes  and  districts  have  supplied  themselves  with  those 
necessities,  while  othei's  have   not ;    and  in  case  of  the  riverside 
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area?  the  necessity  of  embanking  has  arisen,  which  does  not  occui" 
n  other  parishes. 

The  position  of  the  parishes  in  regard  to  these  matters  is 
practically  tested  by  the  loan  operations  of  the  various  authorities. 
The  following  parishes  have  the  highest  rate  of  loan  charge  : — 


Bow 

St.  George,  Soutliwark.. 

Hammersmitli    

Fulliara  

St.  Luke 

St.  George-in-tlie-East  .. 

Lee  

Plumstead  

Bethnal  Green   

Putney    

St.  llartin-in-the-Fields 

Poplar  

Charlton  


Bute  in  the  £ 

Percentage  of 

of  Loan  Cliarge, 

Loans  Outstanding  to 

1895-96. 

Rateable  Value. 

d. 

11-38 

45"55 

11-35 

21-97 

11-32 

29*22 

10-38 

3i-«;o 

10-27 

41-89 

809 

34-68 

800 

29-29 

7-66 

28-98 

7-57 

28-12 

7-55 

26-06 

7-41 

29-29 

703 

26-18 

7-02 

18-C0 

These  examples  are  iu  contrast  with  the  following  cases  of  the 
lowest  rate  of  loan  charare  : — ■ 


St.  James,  Westminster    

Horselyclown 

St.  Glare  and  St.  Tliomas,  Soutliwark 

Paddington 

St.  Anne,  Westminster 

St.  George,  Hanover  Square    

Aldgate   

St.  Marylebone  


Rate  in  the  £ 

Percentaiie  of 

of  Loan  Charge, 

Loans  Outstanding  to 

1895-96. 

Rateable  Value. 

d. 

0-66 

2-97 

2  26 

8-49 

226 

8-49 

300 

7-44 

3  36 

8-94 

3-41 

1 1-03 

356 

13-08 

3-64 

I5"i4 

The  differences  iu  these  two  groups  of  parishes  are  due  to  loans 
for  permanent  works  to  meet  I'cquirements  for  purposes  common 
to  all  London  being  in  active  operation  in  the  first  group,  and  either 
paid  off  or  nearing  the  finish  in  the  second  group ;  to  loans  for 
libraries,  baths,  cemeteries,  electric  lighting,  &c.,  having  been 
incurred  by  jDarticular  localities  and  not  by  others  ;  to  loans  for 
improvement  works  raised  in  some  localities  and  not  in  others  ;  to 
loans  raised  in  some  localities  for  works  of  current  purposes,  such 
as  wood  paving,  the  equivalent  charge  for  which  in  other  localities 
is  met  out  of   cui'rent  revenue ;    and  to  loans  for  administrative 
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purposes,  sucli  as  town  bails,  "wliarves,  depots,  &c.,  whicli  do  not 
occur  in  all  places. 

The  parish  of  St.  James,  Westminster,  is  the  best  example  of 
places  where  the  lowest  charge  for  debt  is  incurred.  It  has  now 
no  municipal  loans.  It  incurred  a  loan  for  wood  and  asphalte 
paving  in  1883,  and  finished  paying  it  off  in  1896 ;  it  incurred  a 
loan  for  the  town  hall  in  1862,  and  finished  paying  it  oS"  in  1881. 
It  bears  its  proportion  of  poor  law  loans,  and  it  has  a  small  loan 
for  baths. 

The  comparative  figures,  with  a  view  of  showing  the  different 
stages  in  municipal  and  poor  law  equipment  at  which  each  parish 
has  arrived,  would  be  very  valuable  as  an  important  element  in 
the  differentiation  of  rates.  But  the  information  for  such  a 
purpose  is  not  readily  to  hand. 

The  next  cause  of  differentiation  of  rates  arises  from  in- 
equalities in  local  administration.  Some  parishes  or  unions  may 
administer  their  poor  law  so  as  to  give  a  larger  amount  of  out-door 
relief  than  other  parishes  or  unions,  and  as  the  whole  of  oat-door 
relief  remains  a  parish  charge,  and  is  unaffected  by  the  equalisation 
under  the  common  poor  fund,  this  difference  operates  upon  the 
parish  rates  ;  some  parishes  may  maintain  parks  and  open  spaces, 
baths  and  washhouses,  libraries,  and  other  optional  services,  which 
other  pai-ishes  may  not ;  some  parishes  also  may  by  their  adjoining 
the  river  have  to  incur  charges  in  respect  of  embankment  which 
do  not  fall  upon  other  parishes.  The  differentiation  of  I'ates  in 
these  cases  takes  the  shape  of  increasing  the  rates  where  these 
services  are  administered,  and  the  following  table  shows  the  result 
in  each  parish  : — 


Name  of  Paiisli. 


St.  James,  Westminster 
St.   George,   HanoTer  \ 

Square  J 

City  of  Lonclou    

St.  Margaret  and  St.  "1 

Jolin J 

Islington  

Deptt'orcl  St.  Nicholas... 
St,    Andrew   and    Sc.  "I 

George    j 

St.  Marylebone     

Paddinaton  


Charges  iu  respect  of  the  Undermentioned  Services,  causing  Differentiation  of  Hates 
(per  Cent,  of  Uateable  Value). 


Out-door 
Kelief. 


£  s.  d. 
-14 

-27 
-42 
-27 


1     8 
1  10 

-  15 

-  8 

-  3 


Open  Spaces 
maintained 

by  Local 
Authorities. 


s.  d. 

-  3 

4  10 

-  7 


-  11 
2     5 


Burial. 


s.    d. 


3     3 


Baths 

and 

Libraries. 

Wa^lihonses. 

£    s. 

-  1 

-  8 

d. 

s.    d. 

G 

4     7 

-  14 

4 

S     4 

-  10 

2 

— 

— 

3  11 

-     3 

11 

—       1 

-     4 

10 

other 
Special 
Services. 

£    s.     d. 
-11 


3     9 


—         -     1 


—       1-6 


Total. 

£    s.   d. 
-35 

-  15  11 

-  12     9 

16     2 

2-9 

1  13     4 

1     -     - 

13     1 

-  10  10 
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Cli;irges  ii 

respect  of  tlie 

Undermentioned  Services,  causing  Diifereutiatiou 
(per  Cent,  of  Rateable  Value). 

of  Rates 

Name  of  Parish. 

Out-door 
Relief. 

Open  Spaces 
niaintaiiied 

by  Local 
Authorities. 

Burial. 

Baths 

and 

Washhouses. 

Libraries. 

Other 
Special 
Services. 

Total. 

Ratcliff... 

Deptford  St.  Paul   

St.  Anne,  Westminster 
Shoreditcli    

£     s. 

-  14 
1   10 

1:^ 

-  15 

-  14 
1     8 

-  18 

-  7 

-  7 

-  7 

-  14 

-  4 
1     4 

-  2 

-  15 

-  15 

-  14 

-  15 

-  15 

1  4 

2  1 

-  12 

-  15 

-  15 
1  10 

-  9 

1  5 

2  I 

2  10 

-  15 

1  18 

-  7 

-  8 

2  1 

-  8 

1  18 

-  14 
1  18 

-  14 

-  8 

-  14 

-  9 

-  8 

-  14 
1  18 
1     9 

-  8 

-  8 

d. 
2 
G 
4 
4 

5 

10 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
4 
7 

10 
8 
3 
5 
8 
8 
7 

10 
5 
8 
3 
6 
7 

11 
8 
3 
5 
3 
6 
3 

8 
9 
3 
6 
5 
6 
2 
9 
5 
7 
9 
5 
6 
11 
9 

9 

s.     d. 

1    1 

-  5 
1     I 
1     2 

-  8 

-  1 
1     3 
3     2 
1     1 
1     2 
1     1 

1     9 

-  6 

1  7 

-  2 

-  3 
5     3 

2  •  8 

3  3 

2  5 

-  3 

-  8 
1     9 

-  7 

-  3 

4  3 
1     6 

3  9 

-  1 
1     1 

-  8 

4  3 
1  10 
1     1 

3  9 

-  3 

1  10 

-  G 

4  10 

2  10 

-  1 

3  7 

1  10 

2  2 

s.     d. 

3  3 
6     2 

-  11 

-  4 
12     9 



2     - 

10     6 

10     1 
2     7 

14     7 

4  8 

£    s. 

-  2 

-  4 

-  8 

-  5 

-  1 

-  3 

-  5 

-  19 

-  16 

-  2 

-  1 

-  3 

-  15 

'  L 

-  6 

-  9 

-  11 

-  9 

d. 

7 

5 
4 
3 

9 

10 

1 
3 
9 

2 

1 

11 

9 

6 
6 

9 
3 

8 

7 

s.    d. 

5  9 

7     9 
7  10 
7  11 

7  1 

8  4 

8     - 

8     2 

3  10 

10     7 

7  9 

8  1 
3  11 

3  11 

7  10 

7  5 

8  4 
7  11 

7  7 

9  - 

8  4 

7  4 

8  4 

7  3 

6  8 

8  4 
fi     1 

4  - 
8     4 

8     4 

£    s. 

-  1 

-  6 

-  4 

_     2 

-  2 

-  17 

1     8 

-  1 

-  1 

-  3 
1     5 

-  1 

-  14 

-  5 

d. 
8 
1 
9 
8 
2 
4 
1 
1 
5 
5 
9 
8 
5 
4 
2 
4 
4 
1 
2 

4 
4 
5 

7 
2 
6 
9 
5 

7 
5 
1 

2 

5 
5 

11 
6 
5 

1 
5 
6 
6 

1 
11 
8 
1 
8 
8 
10 

6 

£    s.   d. 

-  15  11 
1  13     7 

-  7  5 
15     4 

Chelsea 

Battersea  

Xambeth    

Penge    

St.  Clement  Danes  

St.  Martinin-the-Fields 

St.  Marv-le-Strand 

WaDDinff  

1  12  4 
1  14  1 
1  18  10 
18     8 

-  8     9 

-  19  - 
~  15     1 

-  18  10 

TTfiiTipsfpnd 

-  17     7 

Stoke  Newington 

1  13     1 

TTpnsinorfon    , 

-  13     6 

St.  Saviour    

18  2 
2     3     5 

Streatbam 

St.  Sepulchre    

St.  Luke    

1  15  6 
1  -  - 
113 

Hackney    

2     5     9 

St.  George-iu-the-East 
St.  Pancras  

2  9  7 
1  14     4 

Saffron  Hill,  &c 

1     -     - 

Chr  ist  ch  urch ,  Southwark 
Greenwich    

2  12  3 
1  16     9 

Hammersmith 

11- 

Mile  End  Old  Town    ... 
St.  Thomas,  Southwark 

Camberwell  

17  2 
2     9     6 

2  2     6 

3  13  11 

Newington    

1  15     3 

Plumstead    

2     9     6 

EoUs 

-     8     9 

St.  Giles  and  St.  George 
St.  Olave,  Southwark  .... 
Old  Artillery  Ground  ... 
Savov     

14  5 
3     -  10 

-  19     5 

-  8     9 

Woolwich 

3     6     7 

Clapham    

14     8 

Kidbrooke 

1  18  11 

L/imehouse    

-  14     8 

Norton  Folgate    

-  19     5 

Putney  

1  16  10 

Fulham 

12- 

Mile  End  New  Town  .... 
Wandsworth     

1  -  7 
15     4 

Charlton    

1  19     2 

Lewisham    

2     9  10 

Wbiteehapel 

19    4 

Christchurch,    Spital-  \ 
fields J 

-  19     9 
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Charges  ii 

respect  of  tlie 

Undermentioned  Sei  vices,  causing  Differentiation 
(per  Cent,  of  Rateable  Value). 

of  Rates 

Name  of  Parish. 

Out-door 
Rehef. 

Open  Spaces 
maintained 

by  Local 
Authorities. 

Burial. 

Baths 

and 

Wasliliouses. 

Libraries. 

Other 

Special 
Services. 

Total. 

Eltliam 

£     s.     d. 

1  9  11 

-  14     5 

2  18 

-  15     3 

-  8     9 
12     4 

-  14     2 
2     18 

1  9  11 

2  2     3 
2     2     3 
2     2     3 
2     18 

s.      d. 



4     3 
1     6 

1  10 

-  5 

2  9 

-  9 

3  1 

3  6 

4  - 

s.    d. 
10    7 

£     s.     d. 

-  3     1 

-  3     8 
2     5     5 

-  15     2 

s.     d. 

8     4 

7  8 

8  4 

8     4 
7     8 

£    s.    d. 

-  -     2 

-  -     1 

-  -    7 

-  1    - 

-  -     6 

-  5     8 

-  19     4 

-  -     5 

-  -     3 

-  5     8 

-  1     6 

-  1     1 

-  -  11 

£  s.  d. 
1  10     1 

Tooting  Graveney   

Horselvdown    

-  14  6 
2     6     6 

St..  George,  Soiithwark 
Aldgate 

-  17     9 

-  19     5 

Betlmal  Green 

18     5 

Sliadwell   

1  13     6 

Bermondsey 

2  15     7 

Lee 

2     16 

Poplar   

3     3- 

Bow   

4  12     8 

Bromley    

2  15     8 

Rotlierhithe 

3     5     5 

The  amount  of  increase  stated  as  due  to  out-door  relief  is 
subject  to  the  qualification  that  in  some  parishes  and  unions  the 
portion  of  the  establishment  expenses  due  to  out-door  relief  is 
included  with  the  other  establishment  expenses,  while  in  other 
parishes  it  is  sepai'ately  charged  to  out-door  relief.  This  would 
cause  a  slight  variation  in  the  amounts  entered  to  out-door  relief, 
but  does  not  materially  affect  the  point  to  which  this  table  is 
directed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  differentiation  of  rates  due  to  those  special 
causes  ranges  between  4/.  12s.  Sd.  per  cent,  in  Bow,  and  3s.  5^.  per 
cent,  in  St.  James,  Westminster.  In  out-door  i-elief  St.  James, 
Westminster,  stauds  at  is.  ^d.  per  cent.,  and  Camberwell  at 
2/.  los.  ^d.  per  cent.;  for  open  spaces  several  parishes  do  not 
incur  charges  at  all,  while  the  highest — St.  Luke's — incurs 
5s.  3d',  per  cent. ;  for  burial  boards  there  are  only  fourteen  parishes 
charged,  the  highest  being  Putney  at  14s.  yd.  per  cent.;  for 
baths  and  washhouses  only  twenty-eight  parishes  are  charged, 
the  highest  being  Bow,  at  2 1.  5.5.  ^d.  per  cent.  ;  for  public  libraries 
thirty-eight  parishes  are  charged,  the  highest  being  Clerkenwell, 
at  I  OS.  jd.  per  cent. ;  other  special  services  range  from  nil  in  two 
parishes,  up  to  Christchurch  at  il.  85.  6d.  per  cent.  These  services 
account  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  differentiation  in 
rates. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  estimate  the  effect  of  these  special 
causes  of  differentiation  of  rates  among  the  various  parishes  of 
the  count}'.  The  follovring  table  summarises  those  which  have 
already  been  given  in  detail,  and  shows  the  position  occupied  by 
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each  jDarisli  in  the  scale  of  differentiation,  (1)  before  allowing  for 
these  ascertained  causes  of  differentiation  ;  and  (2)  after  allowing 
for  these  ascertained  causes. 

It  would  be  instructive,  even  with  the  limited  information  at 
command,  to  show  in  one  table  the  several  causes  of  differen- 
tiation which  have  been  ascertained  and  jDut  into  terms  of 
rating.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  same  parish  there  may  be 
causes  of  increased  rating  and  causes  of  decreased  rating,  the 
net  result  being  the  amount  of  differentiation  which  does  not 
come  under  the  present  systems  of  equalisation.  These  figures, 
imperfect  as  they  must  be  characterised,  are  stated  in  the 
following  table  : — 


Name  of  Parish 
or  Place. 


St.  James    

St.  Greorge,  Han.  Sq. 

City  of  London  

St.  Margaret    ancll 

St.  John J 

Islington 

Deptford  St.  Nicholas 
St.  And.  and  St.  Geo. 

St.  Marylebone  

Paddington 

Eatcliff"  

Deptford  St.  Paul .... 

St.  Anne 

Shoreditch  

Chelsea    

Battersea 

Lambeth 

Penge  

St.  Clement  Danes.... 

St.  Martin  

St.  Mary-le-Strand 

Wapping 

Hampstead 

Stoke  Newington    ... 

Kensington 

Clerkenwell 

St.  Saviour 

Streatham  

St.  Sepulchre 

St.  Luke 

Hackney 

St.  George,  East    .... 


1  2  .S  4  5 

Increase  or  Decrease  (— )  of  Rates  due  to  causes  of 

differentiation — per  Cent,  of  Rateable  Value. 


Special 
Services. 


£     s.    d. 
-35 

-  15  11 

-  12     9 

16     2 


-  9 

1.3  4. 

3  1 

10  10 

15  11 


13 

7 

5 

12 

14 


18  10 
8  8 
8     9 

19  0 
15  1 
18  10 
17    7 


13 
13 


1 
6 

8     2 

3     5 

15     6 


1     3 
5     9 

9    7 


County 
Exemp- 


s.     d. 

2     - 

2     - 

-)13  10 


Parish 
Exemptions 

and 
Allowances. 


£  s.  d. 
-64 
13  7 
-  11  3 


1 
1 

1 
2 


16 
9 
7 

12 


19  5 
12  4 

7  5 

8  2 

12  10 

18  9 
4  7 

19  4 
-  6  11 
1  -  - 

(-)-  17  6 
15  11 

13  11 
6  7 

10 


9 
10 


Loan 
Cliarges. 


£  5.  d. 
-47 
13- 
18     9 

1  19     5 


3  8 
5  3 
9  3 
9     7 

-  2 

5  11 

-  10 

6  11 
1     1 


1  13 

2  18 


13 

9 
13 

4 

8 

16 

11 

15 

9 

5 

14 

7 


Total. 


£    s.   d. 

-  16  4 

3     4  6 

1  18  11 

3  2  2 

4  3  1 
4  19  9 
4  18  8 

4  7  4 
3  18  4 
3     3  3 

5  8  9 

3  3  9 
5  16  7 
5  7  9 
5     8  10 

5  11  - 

6  2  2 

2  11  5 

4  19  7 
1  13  4 

3  5  9 

3  6  9 

4  6  2 

4  14  10 

5  7  4 
4  15  3 

4  18  7 

5  16  7 

7  4  11 

6  3  2 

8  8  3 


Total  Rates 
per  Cent, 
of  Rateable 
Value  after 
Deducting 
Col.  .5. 


£  *.  d. 

22  18  8 
23-6 
25  11  1 

24  12  - 

23  19  5 
23  6  11 

23  8  - 

24  11  10 

25  5  - 


-  1 
2  11 

7  11 
1 
1 
2 


23  15 

24  8 
24  11 

24  9  - 
23  17  10 

27 


25  17 

25  9 

26  1 
25  18 
25  12 

24  8 

25  18 
23  13 


7 

8 

Order  of  Parisli. 

.Accord- 

After 
Deduct- 

ing to 

ing 

Total 

Differ- 

Ratea. 

entiated 
Rating. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

20 

4 

15 

5 

8 

6 

3 

6 

4 

8 

14 

9 

17 

9 

27 

11 

9 

11 

34 

11 

6 

14 

10 

15 

13 

15 

12 

15 

7 

15 

45 

15 

16 

20 

51 

21 

40 

21 

39 

21 

30 

24 

23 

25 

19.- 

25 

29' 

25 

24 

28 

21 

29 

11 

30 

26 

30 

5 
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Nome  of  Parish 
or  Plare. 


Increase  or  Decrease  (  -)  of  Rates  due  to  causes  of 
Differentiation  per  Cent,  of  Rateable  Value. 


Special 
Services. 


St.  Pancras 

Saffron  Uill,  &c 

Clii'istcliurch 

Greenwicli 

Hammersmitli    

Mile  End  Old  Town 

St.  Tlioiuas 

St.    Paul,    C'ovent  "1 

Garden    / 

Camberwell 

Newington  

Plmnstead  

Eolls    

St.  Giles  and  St.  Geo. 

St.  Olave 

Old  Artillery  Ground 

Savoy  

Woolwich    

Clapham 

Kidbrook     

Limeliouse 

Norton  Folgate  

Putney    

Fulliam  

Mile  End  New  Town 

Wandsworth  

Charlton 

Lewisham   

Whitechapel  

Spitalfields  

Elthara 

Tooting  Graveney  .... 

Horselydown 

St.  George,  South-  \ 

wark     J 

Aldgate   

Bethnal  Green   

Shadwell    

BermondscA'    

Lee  

Poplar 

Bow 

Bromley 

Rotherliitlie    


s.  d. 

14  4 

12  3 

16  9 

1  - 

7  2 

9  6 

2  2  6 


13  11 

15  3 
9  6 

8  9 
4  5 

-  10 
19  5 

8  9 
6  7 

4  8 

18  11 

14  8 

19  5 

16  10 
2  - 

-  7 

5  4 
19  2 

9  10 
9  4 

19  9 


10 

14 
6 


17  9 


19  5 

8  5 

13  6 

15  7 

1  6 

3  - 

12  8 

15  8 

5  5 


County 
Exemp- 
tions. 


s.  d. 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  _ 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  _ 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 

2  - 


Parish 

Exemptions 

and 
Allowances. 


£  s.  d. 

19  8 

2  12  4 

2  2  2 

2  5  5 

2  14  - 

1  10  9 

-  13  4 

-  4  4 


(-)- 


13  8 
15  - 
10  - 

8  2 

-  11 
19  11 

3  6 

-  9 

9  11 
3  2 

17  8 
2 

11 
8 

18  5 
6  9 

17  11 

19  4 

12  3 

13  11 
19  7 

1  4 
9  - 
8  3 


6 

1 

11 


3  11 


Loan 
CharKes 


9  6 
11  11 
14  9 


£  5. 

2  12 
2  9 

1  11 

2  - 

3  6 
2  4 


-  18  9 

1  13  9 

1  19  6 

2  -  - 
2  12  11 
1 
1 


9 

4 

4 
15 
13 
13 
11 
18 


4 
11 
8 
5 
1 
6 
8 
8 
1 
6 
9 

4  14  9 


TutM 


Total  Rates 
per  Cent, 
of  Rateable 
Value  after 
Deducting 
Col.  5. 


£  s. 

5  18 

6  3 


4  3  7 

4  2  7 


9 
12 
14 
12 
19 
1 
4  14 

2  3 
7  5 
6  16 
6  9 

6  16 

3  2 

7  - 
8 
4 
5 


5 

2 

4 
6  11 
6  9 
3  14 

5  11   - 
6-6 

6  17  - 
5  15  6 

9  6  1 


9  6 

7  10 

8  9 
.9  14 

9  19 
12  10 
11  16 

8  4 


£  s.    d. 
26  3  - 

25  18  1 
26-6 

26  5  1 
25  6  7 

27  5  8 

28  14  9 

29  4  1 


17 
14 
12 
14 

7 
9 


11  3 

9  11 

7  1 

14  3 

7  2 

5  4 

7  5 

6  4 
9  8 

11  2 

8  5 
10  5 

5  1 

17  4 


7  10 

11  4 

1  2 

26  10  7 

31  18  10 
26  16  6 
29  19 


29  5 

28  4 

29  7 

28  6 

29  - 
33  17 


Order  of  Parish. 


Accord- 
ing to 
Total 
Rales. 


30 
30 
34 
35 
35 
35 
38 

39 

39 
39 
39 
39 
39 
45 
46 
46 
46 
49 
49 
49 
52 
52 
54 
54 
56 
57 
57 
57 
60 
GO 
60 
63 

63 

65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
71 
73 
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The  result  of  this  is  to  show  that  the  range  of  differentiation, 
after  accounting  for  these  special  causes,  is  still  very  considerable, 
namely,  from  2zL  i8s.  %d.  per  cent,  in  St.  James's,  to  33/.  175.  8(7. 
per  cent,  in  Rotlierhithe. 

This  account  of  the  differentiation  of  rates  shows  how  important 
the  sulDJect  is  to  the  London  ratepayer.  And  yet  there  is  no  means 
of  affording  the  ratepayers  any  adequate  information  on  the  point. 
Considering  the  frequency  of  removals  in  London  from  one  rating 
area  to  another,  it  is  at  least  due  to  the  ratepayer  that  he  should 
be  able  to  compare  the  rates  of  one  parish  with  the  rates  of 
another.  This  at  present  he  cannot  do.  Few  reforms  would  be 
more  beneficial  than  the  adoption  of  a  common  form  of  demand 
note  in  every  parish,  and  this  could  easily  be  accomplished  by 
empowering  the  County  Council  to  prescribe  such  a  form  as  would 
meet  the  case.  At  present  there  are  no  two  forms  alike,  and 
there  is  no  single  form  which  gives  correct  and  adequate  informa- 
tion as  to  local  rates. 

The  incidence  of  rates  levied  on  the  rateable  value  of  property 
is  a  subject  of  much  controversy,  and  I  can  do  no  more  than  ex- 
press my  views  of  the  matter.  I  believe,  in  the  first  place,  that 
all  local  taxation  should  properly  fall  upon  the  owners  of  site 
value,  because  these  owners  benefit  by  local  expenditure.  We 
have  seen  that  much  of  local  expenditure  falls  upon  allocated 
imperial  taxation  and  upon  local  indirect  taxation,  and  my  con- 
clusion is  that  owners  are  relieved,  by  this  system,  of  a  certain 
amount  of  taxation  which  should  properly  fall  upon  them.  I 
believe,  in  the  second  place,  that  all  direct  taxation  on  rateable 
value  of  property  does  at  present  fall  upon  owners,  but  in  the  most 
unfair  proportions.  By  reason  of  the  absurd  system  of  including 
in  rateable  value  the  value  of  the  buildings  and  deducting  from 
the  total  a  percentage  for  repairs,  the  falling  of  the  rates  on 
individual  hereditaments  is  most  unequal  and  burdensome.  This 
question,  however,  opens  up  a  subject  which  cannot  now  be  dealt 
with,  but  it  would  have  been  unpardonable  in  an  examination  of  a 
local  taxation  system  such  as  that  of  London  to  have  passed  this 
question  over  in  absolute  silence. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  finish  a  paper  on  Loudon  local 
taxation,  without  referring  to  the  cases  of  taxation  in  other  hands 
than  those  of  public  authorities.     They  are  as  follows : — 

(a)   Appropriations  from  Imperial  taxes — Voluntary  Schools. 

(5)   Indirect  taxation  : — 

Co  vent  Garden  Market. 
Spitalfields  Market. 
Shadwell  Market. 
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(c)   Direct  taxation  :  — 

Chelsea  Waterwoi-ks  Corapatij'. 
East  London  Waterworks  Company. 
Grand  Junction  Waterworks  Company, 
Kent  Waterworks  Company. 
Lambeth  Waterworks  Company. 
New  River  Waterworks  Company. 
Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Water  Company. 
West  Middlesex  Waterworks  Company. 

The  amonnt  appropriated  to  London  out  of  imperial  taxation 
in  respect  of  voluntary  schools  is  made  up  of,  first,  the  annual 
parliamentary  grants  based  on  average  attendance  and  efficiency, 
these  amounted  in  1894-95  to  166,267/.;  secondly,  the  fee  grants 
under  tlie  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1891,  based  on  the  number 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  15  in  average  attendance, 
these  amounted  in  1894-95  to  about  83,900/. ;  thirdly,  the  Science 
and  Art  grants  based  on  examination  in  specific  subjects,  these 
amounted  in  1894-95  to  953/.  These  are  grants  in  which  all 
elementary  schools  (i.e.,  board  as  well  as  voluntary)  participate 
alike,  the  total  amount  paid  to  voluntary  schools  in  London  in 
1894-95  being  about  251,120/. 

By  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act  of  1897,  an  additional  grant  is 
made  to  voluntary  schools  amounting  to  5s.  per  scholar  in  average 
attendance.  The  total  grant  estimated  for  England  and  Wales 
for  the  year  is  616,000/.,  and  assuming  that  London  receives  5-?.  in 
respect  of  each  scholar  in  avernge  attendance  (1894-95),  its  share 
might  be  estimated  at  about  44,000/. 

The  latest  information  about  the  tolls  levied  from  the  markets 
in  private  hands  is  contained  in  the  Markets  Commission  Report 
of  1891  (vol.  xiii,  part  1,  p.  26).  The  amount  of  taxation  is  as 
follows : — 

£        s.   d. 

Covent  Garden 13,000     6     2 

Spitalflelds    4)^57     6   10 

Shadwell    400     -     - 


The  amount  of  taxation  levied  by  the  water  companies  is  not  to 
be  obtained  from  the  published  accounts  of  the  companies,  because 
the  total  revenue  of  each  of  the  companies,  as  stated  in  the 
accounts,  includes  the  amonnt  received  from  sale  of  water  by  meter, 
and  from  extra  charges.  From  a  return  prepared  for  the  Council 
of  the  property  liable  to  be  rated  for  water  purposes  within  the 
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areas  of  the  eight  companies,  it  appears  that  the  total  amount 
raised  by  rates  in  London  by  each  of  the  companies  may  be 
estimated  as  follows  : — 


Company. 

Rates  per  £ 
Amount.                            ot 

Rateable  Value. 

Rate  per  Cent, 

of 
Riiteable  Value. 

Chelsea    

99,204 
133.603 

d. 

8-6 

£     s.        d. 

3     11       7 

East  London  

5       -       - 

Grrand  Junction 

103,384                       8-0 
78,919                      1-7 
154,707                      1 5  "4 
343,046                       8-4 
164,148                      iro 
143,830                        8-0 

3       6       5 

Kent    

5       5       9 

Lambeth 

6       8       2 

New  Rirer 

3     10       1 

Southwark  and  Vauxliall 
West  Middlesex 

5       -       - 
3       6       7 

Total 

1,220^901         '               9-8 

4       1     10 

These  rates  are  not  raised  equally  over  any  established  ratinj^ 
area.  They  vary,  not  only  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  but  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  parish.  The  highest  rated  parish  for 
Nvater  is  Perige,  where  the  charge  is  equal  to  an  average  rate  of 
I''.  ySd.  in  the  £,  and  the  lowest  is  the  city  of  Loudon,  where 
the  charge  is  equal  to  an  average  rate  of  J'^d.  in  the  £. 

The  present  anomalous  position  in  which  the  ratepayers  of 
London  are  placed  in  respect  of  the  rating  for  water  supply  is  not 
confined  to  the  one  cause  of  differences  in  charge,  serious  as  these 
differences  are,  but  also  to  the  creation  of  different  rating  areas 
marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the  county  on  the  one  hand  by  an 
ai-bitrary  line  fixed  for  the  convenience  of  the  companies  and,  on 
the  other  Land,  extended  beyond  the  county  boundary.  The 
principle  of  all  valuation  for  rating  is  that  higher  valuations  shall 
assist  the  lower  valuations,  and  to  such  an  extent  is  this  i-ecognised 
in  London,  that  the  common  poor  fund  and  the  equalisation  fund 
were  established  to  extend  the  principle  to  the  case  of  local 
charges,  which  are  made  thereby  a  common  charge  on  the  whole 
county,  as  in  the  case  of  services  administered  by  central  autho- 
rities. The  county  area,  therefore,  has  become  by  this  plan,  which 
is  peculiar  to  London,  an  area  in  which  the  incidence  of  taxation 
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is  specially  marked  off  from  that  obtaining  in  neiglibouring 
counties,  and  every  extension  of  the  area  of  taxation  beyond  the 
county  boundary,  as  in  the  case  of  water,  constitutes  a  departure 
from  tbe  principle  of  common  rating  for  common  purposes,  which 
can  only  be  justified  by  very  exceptional  circumstances. 

I  have,  in  conclusion,  to  offer  an  apology  for  using  figures 
which  I  have  to  a  great  extent  already  used  in  giving  evidence  to 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  ;  but  my  apology  must 
be  accompanied  by  an  explanation  :  there  are  no  other  figures.  It 
might  be  expected  that  the  local  taxation  accounts  published  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  would  at  least  concern  itself  with 
taxation.  But  this  seems  to  be  the  very  last  object  in  view,  at 
least  it  is  not  an  object  which  is  attained.  It  is  not  possible  to 
ascertain  the  local  taxation  of  a  single  taxing  unit  in  the  kingdom. 
T  do  not  think  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  real 
taxation  account  of  any  one  of  the  three  kingdoins  is  unascer- 
tainable. 

Certainly  that  of  the  capital  of  the  empire  is  not  ascertainable. 
The  statement  published  by  the  Local  Grovernraent  Board  of 
metropolitan  taxation  does  not  show  receipts  and  expenditure 
as  they  affect  local  taxation  in  respect  of  a  taxing  area.  Thus,  the 
principle  on  which  receipts  from  other  local  authorities  and  pay- 
ments to  other  local  authorities  are  dealt  with,  is  that  the  authority 
actually  making  the  payment  for  any  service  is  credited  with  the 
whole  amount  paid,  even  though  part  of  it  is  recovered,  from 
another  authority  for  whom  the  service  is  rendered  and  upon 
whose  local  taxation  the  charge  actually  falls.  For  instance,  the 
London  County  Council  pays  interest  on  behalf  of  Middlesex,  and 
recovers  it  from  the  Middlesex  County  Council.  The  charge  is, 
therefore,  defrayed  out  of  the  local  taxation  of  Middlesex  ;  the  local 
taxation  returns,  however,  show  it  to  be  paid  out  of  the  local 
taxation  of  London. 

Again,  the  local  taxation  returns  ignore  amounts  set  aside  for 
repayment  of  debt  through  the  council's  consolidated  loans  fund, 
although  these  amounts  are  actually  provided  out  of  local  taxation. 
The  consequence  is  that  every  year  the  expenditure  of  the  London 
County  Council  is  shown  at  an  amount  much  below  the  receipts, 
while  in  1929,  when  the  3^  per  cent,  metropolitan  consolidated 
stock  is  redeemable,  the  council  will  be  credited  with  a  payment 
of  some  millions  in  excess  of  its  receipts. 

Another  point  is  that  the  statistics  relating  to  poor  law 
authorities  only  relate  to  that  monstrosity  of  statistics,  the  regis- 
tration county,  ai^d  therefore  in  the  case  of  London  exclude  those 
for  Penge. 

Several  adjustments  are  necessary.     The  Thames  Conservancy 
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(lower  navigation)  account  is  not  included  in  the  summary  given 
in  the  local  taxation  returns,  although  it  levies  taxes  on  London. 
The  amounts  raised  for  equalisation  purposes  should  be  added  to 
the  county  rates,  and  deducted  from  the  parish  rates.  Receipts 
from  imperial  taxation,  from  indirect  taxation,  from  municipal 
property,  and  from  other  sources  should  be  separately  stated. 
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APPENDIX. 


A. — Expenditure  hy  Local  Authorities  in  respect  of  each  Parish  in  the  Year  1895-96, 

Rateable 


Pai'islies. 


Maiiitenju.ee 
of  tlie 

Poor 
(In-door). 


Central  London,  North. 

1.  City  of  London     .... 

2.  Aldgate  

3.  Wbitechapel ! 

4.  Mile  End  New  Town 

5.  C  h  r  i  s  t  c  h  u  r  c  b 

Spitalflekls 


£ 


d. 


'.:} 


6.  Old    Artillery 

Ground  

7.  Norton  Folgate.... 

8.  Slioreditcli 

9.  St.  Luke I    9 


2  11  1 

10  10  5 

10    9  10 

10     9  10 


10     9  10 


9  10 

9  10 
3     3 

15     8 


10.  Clerkenwell    !  9  15  10 

11.  Charterhouse     !  9  15     8 

13.  Furnival's  Inn  I  9  15     8 

13.  Staple  Inn 9  15     8 


14.  St.  Sepulchre. 

15.  Saffron  Hill 


16.  St.    Andrew    and 

St.  George 

17.  Glasshouse  Yard  . 

18.  Gray's  Inn 

19.  Lincoln's  Inn    

20.  Inner  Temple    


1  10  11 

1  10  11 

5  17  10 

5  9  9 
5  9  8 
5     9     8 

5  9  8 
5     9     8 

5     9     8 

3  19    7 
30.  St.  James  I    3  19     7 


21.  Middle  Temple 

22.  St.    Giles     and"! 

St.  George J 

23.  St.  Martin 

24.  Eolls  

25.  St.  Clement  Danes.. 

26.  St.  Mary-le-Strand... 

27.  Savoy  

28.  St.  Paul,   Corent]^ 

Garden  j 

29.  St.  Anne,  Soho 


9  15 
9  15 


9  15 

2  11 
8  15 


Out-Joor 
Ueliet 

(including 
C'asuiil 
Wards, 

Houseless 

Poor,  and 
Dispensary). 


£    s.    d. 

-42 
-89 
-89 
-     8     9 

-89 


-89 


-  13 

-  15 


-     7 


-  15     8 

-  15  8 

-  15  8 

-  15  8 

-  15  8 

-  15  8 

-  15     8 

-42 

-  15     8 

-42 

-42 

-  8     - 


7  3 

7  3 

7  3 

1  4 

1  4 


Main- 
tenance 

of 
Lunatics. 


2     2 


2     2 


2     2  7 

1  18  2 

1  17  11 

1  17  11 


17  11 
17  11 
17  11 
17  11 
17  11 


1  17  11 

-93 
1  17  11 

-  4    - 

-  5     3 

-53 
12     9 

-  12  11 

-  12  11 

-  12  11 

-  12  11 

-  12  11 

-  12  11 

-  13     8 

-  13     8 


Education. 


£ 


d. 


12 
13 
12 
12 

12 
12 

12 
12 
12 


5  12 

5  12 


5  12 
5  12 


7     3  1 

5  12  9 

5  12  9 

5  12  9 

5  12  9 


5  12     9 


Sewerage 

and 
Drainage. 


5  12  9 


5  12 

5  12 

5  12  9 
5  12  9 
5  12  9 


5  12  9 


£  s.  d. 

-  19  1 

1  17  3 

1  17  3 

1  17  3 

1  17  3 


1  17  3 

1  17  3 
1  12  11 
1-5 

-  19  - 

-  10  10 

-  10  10 

-  10  10 

-  17  5 

-  17  5 


-  17  5 

-  10  10 

-  10  10 

-  10  10 

-  10  10 
2  11  3 

-  14  - 
1  16  3 
1  16  3 


Roads 
(including 
Scavenging 
and  Du^t" 
lienioval), 
liridges, 
Embank- 
ments, &c. 


1  16 
1  16 


1  16     3 


1  16 
-  17 


3  - 

6  8 

6  8 

6  8 


6     8     7 


6     8     7 

6     8     7 

3  18     9 

4  15     1 

5  -     - 

-  2     3 

-  2     3 

-  2  3 
2  16  11 
2  16  11 

2  16  11 

2  16  11 

-  2     3 

-  2     3 

-  2     3 

-  2     3 

6  10     6 

2  6     1 

3  4- 
3     4- 

3     4- 

3     4- 


3     4 


4     - 
6     2 


Public 

Health 

(so  far  as 

it  is 
separately 
Charged). 


10 

4 
4 
4 


4     6 


4     6 


9     6 

3     8 

8  11 

1     3 

1     3 

1     3 

6     9 

6     9 

!     6     9 

6     9 

7     5 

2     9 

-     6 

-     6 

3     6 

:    4   8 

1  10     5 

!  10     5 

t 

10     5 

10     5 

10     5 

10     5 

3  10 
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analysed  accoixUng  to  the  principal  heads  of  Charge  ;  reduced  to  Percentages  of 
Value. 


y 

10 

11 

12 

lo 

14 

l.j 

16 

1 

17 

Liglitin 

s- 

Police 

and 

Justice 

Fire 
Brigade. 

Piirks, 

G  aril  ens, 

and 

Open 

OtLei 
Ordiiia 

Service 

•y 

Loans 

for  all 

Services 

(Interest 

and 

Estalilisliir.ent 

(including 

Legal  and 

Parlianientarv) 

for  all  Services 

(where  not 

Special 
Services. 

Total 
Expenditure. 

Spaces. 

Repayment). 

separately 
Cliarjeil). 

£  s. 

d. 

£   s. 

d. 

5.     d. 

s.     d. 

£    s. 

d. 

£      s.     d. 

£    s.    d. 

£   s. 

d. 

£ 

s.      d. 

-  10 

6 

4  10  11 

9     - 

11     2 

-   11 

8 

12     7     4 

4     2     1 

3  19 

4 

41 

16     7 

1     2 

7|5     - 

5 

9     - 

8     1 

-  16 

7 

6  19     - 

2  10     2 

-  11 

6 

45 

2     2 

1     2 

7   5- 

5 

9     - 

8     1 

-  16 

4 

7  13     5 

2     7- 

1     6 

- 

46 

7      I 

1     2 

7 

5     - 

5 

9     - 

9     1 

-  19 

3 

7     2- 

3     16 

-  11 

8 

45 

19     9 

1     2 

7 

5     - 

5 

9     - 

8     5 

-  17 

4 

6  19     - 

2     9  11 

-  11 

6 

45 

2      5 

1     2 

7 

5     - 

5 

9     - 

8     1 

.-  19 

5 

6  19     - 

3     2     4 

-  11 

6 

45 

16     7 

1     2 

7 

5     - 

5 

9     - 

8     1 

1     - 

3 

6  19     - 

3     1  10 

-  11 

6 

45 

16   II 

-  17 

5 

5     - 

5 

9     - 

7     5 

-  14 

9 

7  13     - 

1   11     1 

-  10 

1 

3» 

12     5 

-  15 

3 

5     - 

5 

9     - 

11     6 

-  13 

9  14  10 

2     2  10 

-     2 

4 

43 

10    4 

-  18 

9 

5     - 

5 

9     - 

7  10 

-  14 

9 

8     7     6 

1   12  10 

-     8 

8 

42 

9  10 



5     - 

0 

9     - 

6     3 

2     9 

9 

7     6     1 

16- 

-     2 

2 

35 

16    - 

— 

5     - 

5 

9     - 

6     3 

1     - 

- 

7     6     1 

-89 

_     2 

2 

33 

9     - 

— 

5     - 

5 

9     - 

6     3 

1   10 

11 

7     6     1 

-     8     9 

-     2 

2 

11 

19   II 

-  10 

9 

5     - 

5 

9     - 

6     6 

1     8 

o 

7  19     6 

2     4     4 

-     5 

5 

40 

7     5 

-  10 

9 

5     - 

5 

9     - 

6     6 

1     1 

5 

7  19     6 

2     2     4 

—     5 

5 

39 

18     5 

-  10 

9 

5     — 

5 

9     - 

6     G 

-  17 

11 

7  19     6 

1  15  11 

-     5 

5 

39 

8     6 

-  10 

9 

5     - 

5 

9     - 

7  10 

1  -  15 

11 

6     6  10 

2     8     7 

-  16 

8 

29 

14     4 

— 

5     - 

5 

9     - 

6     3 

1  15 

2 

5     2  11 

-     8     9 

-     2 

2 

31 

7     ~ 

— 

5     - 

5 

9     - 

6     3 

5     4 

5 

5     2  11 

-     8     9 

-     2 

- 

23 

6     4 

— 

3     8 

7 

9     - 

6     3 

1     8 

7 

4  13     - 

-     8     8 

-     4 

6 

19 

5     3 

— 

3     8 

7 

9     - 

6     3 

1   1     8 

7 

4  13     - 

-     8     8 

-     4 

6 

'9 

5     3 

1     2 

11 

5     - 

5 

9     - 

6  11 

-  11 

7 

7  10     9 

2     2     2 

1     3 

8 

40 

14     - 

-  10 

6 

5     - 

5 

9     - 

7     5 

-  11 

1 

8  11     1 

1  11     - 

-  IG 

2 

11 

4     I 

-  14 

6 

5     — 

5 

9     - 

7     4 

-  ]5 

3 

7     3     1 

1  12     4 

-     2 

5 

33 

17     7 

-  14 

6 

5     - 

5 

9     - 

7    4 

1     - 

5 

7     3     1 

15     1 

-     2 

5 

33 

15     6 

-  14 

6 

5     - 

5 

9     - 

7     4 

1     - 

10 

7     3     1 

1  12     3 

-     8 

9 

34 

9     5 

-  14 

6 

5     - 

5 

9     - 

1 

7    4 

-  14 

2 

7     3     1 

15     2 

-     2 

5 

13, 

9     4 

-  14 

6 

5     - 

5 

■ 

9     - 

7     9 

1  -  16 

6 

7     5     5 

1  15     8 

1  13 

2 

35 

15     8 

-  14 

6 

5     - 

5 

9     - 

7    4 

1     1 

3 

6  16     3 

1     8  10 

-     6 

4 

32 

I    II 

-     8 

9 

5     - 

5 

9     - 

6     3 

-     9 

7 

5  14  11 

-  19     8 

-     9 

9 

-1 

12   10 
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A — Contd.     Expenditure  hy  Local  Authorities  in  respect  of  each  Parish  in  1895-96,  analysed 


Parishes. 


Central  London,  South. 

31.  Newington 

32.  at.     George  -  the  -  \ 

Martyr    J 

33.  Cli  ris  tchurcli,  "1 

South wark  J 

34.  St.  Saviour     

35.  St.  Thomas    

36.  St..  Olave    

37.  Horselydown 

38.  Bernior.dsey  

39.  Rotlierliithe  


East  London. 

40.  St.  Grcorge-iu-the- 1 

East    J 

41.  Wapping    , 

42.  Shadwell    

43.  Eatclift"  

44.  Limehouse 

45.  Poplar    

46.  Bromley 

47.  Bow    

48.  Mile  End  Old  Town 

49.  Bethnal  Green  


North  London. 

50.  Hackney     

51.  Stoke  Newington  ... 

52.  Islington    

53.  St.  Pancras     

54.  Hampstead     

55.  St.  Marylebone 


Maintenance 

of  tlie 

Poor 

(In-door). 


8  19 
8  19 


8  19     3 

8  19     3 

9  9  11 


9  9  11 

9  9  11 

9  9  11 

9  9  11 


16  11     1 


11  16 

11  16 

11  16 

11  16 


12  7  2 
12  8  3 
12  7  2 
11  18  11 
15-6 


6  9- 
6  9- 
4     7     9 


7  16  1 
2  13  2 
6-10 


Out-iloor 

Ifelief 

(including 

Casual 

War<ls, 

Houseless 

Poor,  and 

Dispensary\ 


£  s.    d. 


-  15 

-  15 

-  15 

-  15 
2  1 


2  1 

2  1 

2  1 

2  1 


2  1  10 

-  14  2 

-  14  2 

-  14  2 

-  14  2 


2  2  3 
2  2  3 
2  2  3 
1  5  11 
12  4 


Main- 
tenance 

of 
Lunatics 


1  15 
1  15 
1  15 
1  15 


2     - 
2     - 

2  17 

3  7 


14  7 
14  7 
18     2 


12     5 

4     4 


£  s.  d. 

2  3  8 

2  3  8 

2  3  8 


3     8 
9     - 


19- 
19- 
19- 
19- 


2     4- 


1  17  7 
1  17  7 
1     6  10 


1  12  2 
-  11  11 
15- 


5 

6 

Sewerage 

Education. 

and 

Di 

ainage. 

£    *•. 

d. 

£ 

s.    d. 

5  12 

9 

1 

13     5 

5  12 

9 

1 

9     2 

5  12 

9 

1 

1     3 

5  12 

9 

1 

1     3 

5  12 

9 

1 

4    - 

5  12 

9 

1 

4     - 

5  12 

9 

1 

4     - 

5  12 

9 

1 

3     2 

5  12 

9 

1 

15  10 

5  12 

9 

1 

2     7 

5  12 

9 

1 

4  10 

5  12 

9 

1 

4  10 

5  12 

9 

1 

4  10 

5  12 

9 

1 

4  10 

5  12 

9 

1 

7     2 

5  12 

9 

1 

7     2 

5  12 

9 

1 

7     2 

5  12 

9 

1 

6     3 

5  12 

9 

1 

12  11 

5  12 

9 

1 

4    7 

5  12 

9 

- 

16     - 

5  12 

9 

1 

2     3 

5  12 

9 

1 

3     2 

5  12 

9 

1 

-    7 

5  12 

9 

1 

2     - 

Roads 
(including 
Scavenging 
and  Dust 
UemovalJ, 
Bridiies, 
Enibank- 
nients,  Sec. 


£    s.  d. 

8     6  1 

5  17  10 

3  14  1 

3  14  1 

3     7  11 


3  7  11 
3  7  11 
5  5- 
5  19     3 


4  19  9 

4  12  5 

4  12  5 

4  12  5 

4  12  5 


7  11 
7  11 
7  11 
6  9 
5     5 


5  18  3 
4  3  9 
3  17    - 


5  2  5 
5  11  11 
3  10  10 


Public 

Health 

(so  i'ar  as 

it  is 
separately 
Charged). 


s.    d. 

3     9 
5     3 


3     5 

8    7 


8    7 

8    7 

6     9 

18     4 


13  6 

8  4 

8  8 

8  4 

8  4 


11  5 

11  4 

U  2 

8  1 

13  4 


6     3 

9     1 

10     5 


6  5 
3  3 
5     6 
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GOMilE — 

Local  Taxation  in  London. 

0 

03 

according  to  the  pr 

incipal  h 

lads  of  Charge;  reduced  to  Pei 

centages  of  Rateable  Value 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

Lighting. 

Police 

and 

Justice. 

Fire 
Brigade. 

Parks, 

Gardens, 

and 

Open 

Spaces. 

Other 
Ordin;iry 
Ser^ices. 

Loans 

for  all 

Services 

(Interest 

and 

Repayment). 

Establislmient 
(including 
Legal  and 
Parliamentai-y) 
for  all  Services 
(where  not 
separately 
Charged;. 

Special 
Services. 

Total 
E.xpenditure. 

£  *. 

d. 

£    s.    d. 

*.     d. 

s.      d. 

£    s.    d. 

£  s.   d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s. 

d 

£ 

s.    d. 

-  16 

9 

5-5 

9    - 

10     - 

11- 

7  14  11 

2     8     2 

-     9 

8 

46 

4     I 

-  16 

8 

5-5 

9     - 

7    9 

-  17    5 

10     4     1 

2  11     1 

-     3 

- 

45 

12     7 

-  11 

4 

5-5 

9     - 

6  11 

117 

7-4 

2     17 

1  19 

3 

41 

-     I 

-  11 

4 

5-5 

9     - 

6     3 

-  15     7 

8  10     4 

-  10    - 

5  13 

9 

46 

6     4 

r 

-  16 

4 

5-5 

9     - 

10     6 

-  19    5 

6     8     1 

2     6     7 

-     5 

7 

40 

9     9 

-  16 

4 

5-5 

9     - 

10     6 

-  19     4 

6     8     1 

2     1  11 

-  16 

11 

40 

16     4 

-  16 

4 

5-5 

9     - 

10     6 

1-6 

6     8     1 

2     5     3 

-     2 

7 

40 

6     6 

-  13 

11 

5-5 

9     - 

9     - 

-  12     6 

8-8 

2     2     9 

-  15 

7 

43 

12     1 

-  15 

3 

5-5 

9     - 

6     3 

-  18  10 

8     4- 

2     9     4 

1     7 

9 

46 

17     7 

1     3 

5-5 

9    - 

9'    6 

1     3  11 

8  16  11 

1  15     - 

1     1 

9 

53 

5     - 

1     - 

10 

5-5 

9     - 

6     3 

-  13  11 

6  18     4 

2  15     8 

-    6 

8 

43 

15     1 

1     - 

10 

5     —     5 

9     - 

6     3 

-  16     6 

7     9  11 

3     9  11 

1     1 

4 

45 

t8     6 

1     - 

10 

5-5 

9     - 

7     4 

-  16     6 

6  15     3 

2  10     1 

-     2 

8 

43 

6     1 

1     - 

10 

5-5 

9     - 

6     3 

-  14    4 

7     6     4 

2  14  10 

_     2 

6 

43 

18   10 

-  17 

65-5 

9     - 

9     4 

114 

8     7  10 

2     3     2 

1     6 

5 

49 

4     3 

-  17 

6   5-5 

9     - 

10     3 

17     7 

8-6 

2  14     - 

-  19 

7 

49 

9     I 

-  17 

6 

5-5 

9     - 

9     9 

13- 

10     4    - 

2  10     8 

1  18 

7 

52 

III 

1     1 

3 

5-5 

9     - 

6     6 

-  17     2 

7  13     9 

2     6     7 

-     3 

- 

49 

13   10 

-  17 

1 

5-5 

9     - 

6     8 

-  13     9 

8  13     5 

1  14  11 

-    7 

8 

51 

17     7 

1    - 

3 

5-5 

9     - 

8  11 

-  15     1 

7     8  10 

18     1 

-  16 

1 

39 

19     8 

-  18 

- 

5    —    5 

9     - 

6     3 

19     8 

7  16     2 

1  16     6 

-     9 

3 

38 

18     - 

-  17 

4 

5-5 

9    - 

7     8 

-  12     2 

7     16 

1  10     5 

1     - 

11 

35 

4     7 

1    - 

9 

5-5 

9     - 

8     8 

-  16     2 

8     5     6 

15     8 

1     9 

9 

41 

I     4 

1  11 

2 

5-5 

9     - 

8     - 

-  11     7 

7  10     7 

1  14  11 

1     3 

3 

34 

6    10 

-  14 

7 

5-0 

9     - 

7     2 

-  11  11 

6  19     5 

113 

-  12 

1 

54 

I      2 
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[Sept. 


A — Contd.     Expenditure  hi/  Local  Autltorities  in  respect  of  eacli  Parisli  in  1895-96,  analysed 


Parislies. 


:} 


West  London. 

56.  Paddington    

57.  St.  G-eorge,  Han 

over  Square    ... 

58.  St.  Margaret  and! 

St.  John J 

50.  St.    Peter,    West- "1 
minster  f 


60.  Chelsea  

61.  Kensington    ... 

62.  Hammersmith 

63.  Fulham  


South-West  London. 

64.  Putney    

65.  Wandsworth 

66.  Tooting  


67.  Streatham 

68.  Clapham 

69.  Battersea 


South  London. 

70.  Lambeth    

71.  Camber  well   .... 


Maiuteii.ince 
of  the 
Poor 

([li-j031'). 


Soutlt-Last  London. 

72.  St.  Paul,  Deptford.. 

73.  St.  Nicholas, Dept-1 

ford / 

74.  Greenwich 

75.  Woolwich  


76.  Plumstead 

77.  Charlton 

78.  Kidbrook 

79.  Eltham  .... 


£    s.  d 

3  4  8 

3  5  8 

3  5  8 

3  5  8 

6  3  5 

4  3  6 

5  10  1 
5  10  1 


4  13  8 
4  13  8 
4  13     8 

4  13  8 
4  14  - 
4  13  10 


6  3 

7  18 


8     17 

8     17 

8  17 
7  16    7 

7  16  11 

7  16  7 
7  16  7 
5  16    7 


80.  Lee I  5  17     1 

81.  Lewisham  5  16     7 

82.  Penge 2  18  11 

AA'erage    for    the\     .  ,,     ^ 
whole  county..../     ^  ^'     "^ 


3 

Out-door 

Kelief 

(inchuling 

Casual 

Wards, 

Houseless 

Poor,  and 

Dispensary). 


£  s. 
-  3 
_     2 


2     7 


Main- 
tenance 

of 
Lunatics. 


£  s. 

-  18 

-  11 

-  11 

-  11 


14  5 
14  5 
14     5 


-  14     5     1     4     4 

-  14     5     1     4     4 

-  14     5     1     4     4 


1  8  10 

2  10     5 


1  10 
1  10 

1  10 

1  18 


1  17 
1  14 


1  18     6 
1     9  11 

1     9  11 
1     9  11 

-  18     4 

-  15     3 


15     5     1     6     9 
2  10     -  17     6 


5     2 
5     2 


14  4 
14  4 
14     4 


1  10  7 

1  10  7 

1  10  7 

19  4 


Education. 


£    s.  d. 

5  12  9 

5  12  9 

5  12  9 

5  12  9 

5  13  7 

5  12  9 

5  12  9 

5  12  9 


5  12 
5  12 
5  12 

5  12 
5  12 
5  12 


5  12 
5  12 


1  18     6     1     9     4 
1  18     6     1     9     4 


19     4 

-  18  11 

-  18  11 

-  18  11 

-  16     5 


14     8 


Sewerage 

and 
Drainage. 


Roads 
(including 
Scavenging 
and  Dust 
Removal), 
Bridges, 
Embank- 
ments, &c. 


£  s.  d. 
116 

-  18  1 

15- 

-  10  10 

-  18  9 

-  15  4 
1-2 
17  2 


1-6 
119 
19  4 

1-10 
-  15  5 

14  8 


1  - 
9  3 


5  12 

9 

5  12 

9 

5  12 

9 

5  17 

4 

5  12 

9 

5  12 

9 

5  12 

9 

5  12 

9 

5  12 

9 

5  12 

9 

5  12 

9 

5  16 

5 

15  9 
14  11 

1  1  10 

-  18  9 

2  11  5 

-  13  4 
5  14  11 
4  11  10 


£  s.  d. 

4  2  6 
3  11  8 

2  9  1 
-23 

5  7  9 

3  IS  5 

4  18  - 

5  16  3 


5  4  7 

5  13  6 
6-9 

7  9  2 

6  10  6 
6  2  1 


4  3  1 

2  16  8 

4  9  11 
6  12  5 

6  11  2 
6  7  4 
12  5 
6  15 


-  13  11   4  18  10 
1-2   568 

-  15  7   4  4  10 


4  9  10 


12  8 


s 

1 

Public 
Health 

(so  far  as 

it 

is 

separately 
Charged). 

s. 

d. 

7 

3 

1 

5 

3 

4 

1 

3 

3 

6 

7 
10 

2 
1 

8 
8 

1 

1 
1 

3 
3 
3 

1 
1 
4 

3 
3 

7 
11 

3 

9 

6  2 

6  4 

8  5 

1  9 

17  3 

11  8 

6  11 

10  7 


5  11 
11  8 
11  8 


7  2 
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according  to  the  principal  heads  of  Charge;  reduced  to  Percentages  of  Rateable  Vuh/.e. 


Lighting 


£   s.     d. 

-  11    7 

-  8    - 

-  13     7 

4  18     6 

-  12     3 

-  12     6 

-  19  11 
1-6 


13- 
16  5 
1  11     2 

1-6 
118 
1-7 


-  18     9 
13    7 


-  16  10 

-  10     3 

12- 

-  16     1 

119 
16  3 
115 
14     1 

12  3 
12     4 

-  17     5 

-  16     1 


Police 

and 

Justice. 


£  s.  d. 
5-5 
5-5 

5-5 

5-5 


-  5 

-  5 


Fire 
Brigade. 


S.  d. 

9  - 

9  - 

9  - 

9  - 


5-59 
5-59 
5-59 
5     -     51     9 


12 

Parks, 

Gardens, 

and 

Open 

Spaces. 


s.  d. 
8  8 
6     G 

6  10 

6     3 

6  11 

6     9 

6  10 

11     1 


6  9 

6  4 

6  3 

6  5 

6  6 

6  4 


7     6 
6     3 


G 

9 

8 
10 


Other 
Ordinary 
Services. 


£    s.  d. 

-  10  3 

-  12  5 

-  11  5 
2  19  5 

-  13  - 

-  IL  2 

-  17  5 

-  16  10 


116 
■16     3 

15  3 

-  19  11 

16  4 

-  15     8 


-  16     8 

-  15     4 


-  19  8 

-  17  5 

14  2 

-  17  8 


6  4  !  1     1  10 

6  3  -  15  10 

6  3  -  18     4 

6  3  -  17     3 

7  -  I  -  17  - 
9  10  !  -  18  2 
9  5  1-15     - 


4  19 


7  11 


li 

Loans 

for  all 

Services 

(Interest 

and 

Repayment). 


£    s.    d. 
6  14     3 

6  19     - 

7  16     8 
6-9 


7  14  11 
7  2  8 
9  -  - 
9  15     8 


8  11  11 
7  19  6 
7-10 

7  12     9 

7  18  - 
7  15    7 


7  17     8 

8  4     5 


7  13    7 

7     4     7 

7  11     5 

8  3     1 

8  13  2 
8     7  11 

6  19  10 

7  16     5 

8  15  11 
8  15 
7  15     1 


15 

Estaljlishnient 
(including 
Legal  and 
Parliamentary) 
for  all  Services 
(where  not 
separately 
Charged). 


-  14  10   8  4  6 


£  s.    d. 
1  1  - 

-  16  5 

17  4 

-  8  10 

1  11  3 

1  G  10 

1  16  - 

1  18  5 


2  10  5 

2  10  1 

3  4- 

2  3  3 

1  19  10 

2  7  1 


1  6  10 
1  14  6 


1  12  11 
2-8 

1  16  7 

2  4  10 


2  6  2 
2  19 
2  9- 

1  18  5 

1  19  8 

2  2  9 

1  18  7 


10 


Special 
Services. 


£    s.    d. 

-  13     - 

-  17  10 

1-9 

-  2     - 


Total 
K.vpenditure. 


£  s.  d. 

30  19  - 

-9  li  9 

30  '5  5 

30  II  6 


-15  8  37  12  3 
-10  2  31  15  II 

38  6  3 
40  17  9 


-  13 

-  14 


17  1 
-  15  9 
-21 


39  I  7 

38  15  5 
38  15  6 


-  16  4  39  5  - 
-11  5  38  5  10 

1  2  -  38  12  9 


-  11  11 
1  3  10 


10  4 
2  1 


-  19 
2  1 


14  9 
2  5 
2  2 


3^     9 
45  3 


39     9   10 

37  6  9 

5 
I 


41   6 
44  i^ 


46  18  3 

43  16  I 

41  -  10 

43  6  7 


-12  4  ; 
15  3 
-92 


1  4 


9 
40  2 

33  '6 


38  8 
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B. — Expenditure  brought  forward,  Deductions  and  Additions  determining  the  Charge  on 

Alterations   in  the   Charge   caused  by   the    Operation   of    the   County    Grants,    the        . 
Loss  b>j  Empty  Properties,  (&q,  •  Eiduced  to  Percentages  of  Rateable  Value. 


Parishes. 


Central  London,  North. 

1.  City  of  London  

2.  Aldgate    

3.  Whitechapel    

4.  Mile  End  New  Town 

5.  Christehurcli,  Spit.alilelds 

6.  Old  Artillery  Ground 

7.  Norton  Folgate  

8.  Shoreditch  " 

9.  St.  Luke  

10.  Clerkenwell 

11.  Charterhouse  

12.  rurniTal's  Inn 

13.  Staple  Inn    

14.  St.  Sepulchre  

15.  Saffron  Hill 

16.  St.  Andrewand  St.  George 

17.  Glasshouse  Yard 

18.  Gray's  Inn  

19.  Lincoln's  Inn 

20.  Inner  Temple 

2L  Middle  Temple    

22.  St.  Giles  and  St.  George 

23.  St.  Martin    

24.  Eolls     

25.  St.  Clement  Danes 

26.  St.  Mary-le-Strand 

27.  Savoy    

28.  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden 

29.  St.  Anne,  Soho    

30.  St.  James 


Total 
Kxpeiiiliture 

(l)TOUu;lit 

for«anl  t'roin 

Part  1,1. 


£  s.     (1 

41  i6 

45  2 

46  7 

45  19     ' 

45  -     ; 


deductions  and  Additions  determining  the 
Cliarge  on  Rates  and  Taxes. 


Receipts  in  aid  of  Expenditure 
(deducted  from  Col.  21). 


Re])ajnient 

for 

Services,  and 

Costs 

Recovered. 


45  16  7 
4c;    16    II 

38  •-  5 
43  'o  4 
4;     9    10 

IS    '6  - 

35     9  - 

33    19  II 

40     7  5 

39  18     5 

39  8  6 
29  14  4 
317- 
23     6     4 

19     5     3 

19  5  3 

40  14  - 
il  4  I 
33  17  7 
II  '5  '' 


34 


9  5 

33     9  4 

35    15  8 

32      I  II 

27    12  10 


£  s.  (1. 
2     3     6 

1  15  10 

2  2  3 
1  15  10 
1  16     3 

1  15  10 

1  15  10 
18  6 

2  15  - 
1  19  11 


1  5 
1  5 
1  5 
1  11 
1  11 


2  14 
13  6 
15- 
-  16  1 
-98 


9 
18 
15 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 


2 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

17     2 

1   16  10 


Fees,  Fines, 

Penalties, 

Rents,  aiid 

otlier  sources 

of  Income. 


Cash 

Balances 

Increased  (  +  ) 

or 
Decreased  (  — ) 

(added  to, 
ov  deducted 
from.  Col.  21.) 


£  s.  d. 

11  10  1 

-  18  4 

-  12  11 

-  10  5 

-  11  1 

-  9  8 

-  13  6 


-  14  3 
1-3 

-  14  7 

-95 
-95 

-  9  5 

-  19  5 

-  19  5 

12  5 
1-9 
-95 

-84 
114 


1  1 

-  10 

-  19 

-  14 

-  17 


-  14  6 

-  14  6 
12  7 

-  15  1 

-  14  7 


£  s.    d. 

4  2 

+  1  18  3 
+  2  6  10 
+  218 
+  19- 


+  1  ]2  4 

+  -  5  11 

13  1 

+  -  3  - 

-  2  10  8 
+  14  3 
+  -  17  11 
-13  7 
4  1 


+  2  14  3 
+  -  16  4 
+  -  3  10 
5  4 

5  3 

+  -  4  - 
+  -  16  6 
+  375 
+  -  16  - 

+-15- 
+  4  11  6 
+  2  5  11 
+  -  16  - 

4  8 


Resulting 
Charge 

on 

Rates 

and 

Taxes. 


£  .<?.  d. 
27  18  10 

44  6  3 

45  18  9 
45  15  2 
44  4  1 

43  11  1 

44  19  11 
36  15  7 
39  2  - 
39  18  4 

31  10  9 

32  18  8 

33  3  3 

36  12  9 

37  3  3 


35  19  1 
30  4  4 
8  11 
5  9 


30 
22 


17  8  11 


17  9 
37  9 


31  6 
35  - 
32 


1 
1 

-  6 
4  6 


33  9  11 
35  16  4 
35  9  - 
30  15  8 
24  16  9 
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Bates  and  Taxes,  and  the  Resulting  Charge  on  Rates  and  Taxes  after  taking  account  of 


Equalisation  Fiend  and  the  Conunon  Poor  Fzind,  and  hj  the  Amount  Charged  in  respect  of 

26 

~7 

2S 

29 

30 

31                     32                 33 

Alterations  in  the  Charge  on 

Rates  and  Taxes  determining  tlie 

Dislribution  of  the  Charge  finally 

ultimate  Chai 

ge  on  the  Parish. 

Charge 

finally  met 

by 

met  by  Rates  and  Taxes. 

Amount  of 

Charge 
transferred 

Charge 

contributed  to 

County 

Amount  of 

Charge  upon 

the  Parish  after 

Amount 

Collected  in 

Rates  to  meet 

Loss  on  empty 

Taxes  applied  to  the 
Relief  of  Rates. 

j       Rates 

from 

Local  Funds 

to 

Equalisation 
Funds  to  meet 

allowing  for 
the  operation 

Properties, 

and  Allowances 

by  way  of 

Rates  and 
Taxes. 

Indirect 
Taxation 

Share  of 
Taxes 

actually 
Le\ied  in 

County 

Equalisation 

Funds. 

the  Charges 

transferred 

thereto. 

of  the 

Equalisation 

Funds. 

compounding, 
and  by  Rates 
excused  and 
irrecoverable. 

by 

Local 

.\uthorities 

appro]]riated 

from 

Imperial 

Funds. 

the  Parish. 

[ 

£    a.     d. 

£    s.    d. 

£     s.    d. 

£   s.     d. 

£ 

*.      d. 

£   s.     d. 

£    s.    d. 

'    £    6-.   d. 

1  10     9 

7  10  10 

33  18  11 

-  11     3 

H 

10      2 

3  12     3 

3     7  11 

27  10     - 

12     6  10 

7  10  10 

39  10     3 

2     5     6 

4' 

15     9 

-     6     5     5     9  11 

35  19     5 

13     -     - 

7  10  10 

40     9     7 

-  13  11 

41 

3     6 

-  13     7     5    9  11 

35     -     - 

14    4    9 

7  10  10 

39     1     3 

16     9 

40 

8     - 

-     6     5     5     9  11 

34  11     8 

13     9  10 

7  10  10 

38     5     1    • 

2  19     7 

41 

4     8 

-65 

5     9  11 

35     8     4 

13  14     1 

7  10  10 

37     7  10 

2     3     6 

39 

II      4 

-65 

5     9  11 

33  15     - 

12  18     - 

7  10  10 

39  12     9 

-  11     1 

40 

3    10 

-65 

5     9  11 

34    7     6 

11     6    7 

7  10  10 

32  19  10 

2     8     2 

35 

8     - 

-65 

5     9  11 

29  11     8 

10  19     4 

7  10  10 

35  13     6 

1  16     2 

3  7 

9     8 

-65 

5     9  11 

31  13     4 

11  16     7 

7  10  10 

35  12     7 

1-10 

36 

13     5 

-     6  10 

5     9  11 

30  16     8 

8  14    7 

7  10  ]0 

30     7     -f 

2  11     - 

32 

18     - 

-65 

5     9  11 

27     1     8 

8  15    7 

7  10  10 

31  13  11 

31 

13    11 

-65 

5     9  11 

25  17     7 

8  10    4 

7  10  10 

32     3     9 

32 

3     9 

-     6     5 

5     9  11 

26    7     5 

9     3     5 

7  10  10 

35     -     2 

2     5     4 

37 

K      6 

-65 

5     9  11 

31     9     2 

9     8     5 

7  10  10 

35     5     8 

2  12     4 

37 

18     - 

-65 

5     9  11 

33     1     8 

10  14    4 

7  10  10 

32  15     7 

17     5 

34 

3     ~ 

-65 

5     9  11 

28     6     8 

3     3     9 

7  10  10 

34  11     5 

1  13     3 

36 

4     8 

-65 

5     9  11 

30    8     4 

9     18 

7  10    7 

28  17  10 

28 

17    10 

-65 

5     9  11 

23     1     6 

-     2     1 

7  10    7 

29  14     3 

29 

14     3 

-65 

5     9  11 

23  17  11 

18     6 

7  10    7 

23  11     - 

-3 

1 1      - 

-41 

3     7  11 

19  19     - 

19     7 

7  10    7 

23  10     - 

23 

10     - 

-41 

3     7  11 

19  18    - 

7  17     - 

7  10  10 

37     2  11 

2-11 

39 

3    ic 

-73 

5     9  11 

33     6    8 

4-4 

7  10  10 

34  16     7 

1     -     - 

35 

16     7 

-.6     8 

5     9  11 

30    -    - 

3  16     6 

7  10  10 

38  14  10 

-     8     2 

39 

3     - 

-65 

5     9  11 

33     6     8 

4     5  11 

7  10  10 

35     9     5 

-     6  11 

35 

16     4 

-65 

5     9  11 

30     -     - 

4     5     3 

7  10  10 

36  15     6 

^7    6 

35 

18     - 

-65 

5     9  11 

30     1     8 

3  15     1 

7  10  10 

39  12     1 

g 

39 

II     4 

-65 

5     9  11 

33  15    - 

4     12 

7  10  10 

38  18     8 

-     4     4 

39 

3     - 

-65 

5     9  11 

33     6    8 

4     5  11 

7  10  10 

34-7 

17     5 

35 

8     - 

-65 

5     9  11 

29  11     8 

3     3     6 

7  10  10 

29     4     1 

-    7    4 

-9 

"     5 

-66 

5     9  11 

23  15     - 
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GoMME — Local  Taxation  in  London. 


[Sept. 


B.  Contd. — Expenditure  brought  forward,  <&c., 


Parishes. 


Central  London,  Sotith. 

31.  Newington   

32.  St.  George-the-Martyr  ... 

33.  Cliristchurcli,  South wai-k 

34.  St.  Saviour  

35.  St.  Thomas  


36.  St.  Olave 

37.  Horselydown 

38.  Bermondsey 

39.  Kotherhithe 


East  London. 

40.  St.  G-eorge-in-the-East 

41.  Wapping 

42.  Shadwell 

43.  Eatcliff     

44.  Limehouse   


45.  Poplar  

46.  Bromley  

47.  Bow 

48.  Mile  End  Old  Town 

49.  Bethnal  Greeu 


North  London. 

50.  Hackney  

51.  Stoke  Newington 

52.  Islington  


53.  St.  Pancras 

54.  Hampstead 


Wefst  London. 

56.  Paddington  

57-  St.  George,  Hanover  Sqr. 

58.  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John 

59,  St.  Peter,  Westminster  ... 


60.  Chelsea 

61.  Kensington 

62.  Hammersmith. 

63.  Fiilham    


Total 
Expenditure 

(brought 

forward  from 

Parti). 


£  s. 

46  4 

45  12 
41  - 

46  6 
40  9 


d. 


40  16  4 

40  6  6 

43  I ;  I 

46  17  7 


51  5  - 
43  15  I 
45  18  6 
+3  6  I 
45  18  10 

49  4  3 
49  9   1 

52  III 
49  13  10 
51  17   7 


39  19  » 
38  18  - 

35  4  7 


41 
34 


6  ]o 


55.  St.  Marylebone  34  1 


30   19  - 

29  iz  9 

30  15  5 

30  II  6 

37  12  3 

31  K  II 

38  f>  3 
40   17  9 


22  23  24 

Deductions  and  Additions  determining  the 
Charge  on  Rates  and  Taxes. 


Receipts  in  aid  of  E.\penditure 
(deducted  from  Col.  21  \ 


Repayment 

for 

Services,  and 

Costs 

Recovered. 


£  s.  d. 
2  15  3 
2     2     6 

1  9  11 

2  12  4 
2-10 

2-10 
2-10 
2     1     9 

2     8     7 


8  10 
10     4 


10 
10 
10 

1 

9 

1 

13 

11 


-  10 
19  11 
13  10 


3     1 


10 
8     2 

7  10 


1  15  10 
17  6 
1  13  8 
-  16     4 

1  18  3 
1  3  11 
1  15  10 
1  16     5 


Fees,  Fines, 
Penalties, 
Rents,  and 

other  sources 
of  Income. 


£    .s.    d. 


2  7 

-  18 

-  14 

3  6 

-  10 


15  11 
15  5 
18  11 
17  10 


10    7 

15  11 
10  10 
18     9 

16  6 


12 

12 

11 

9 

12 


9     2 
10     6 

10  7 

11  1 
10  11 

9     4 


10  11 
13  4 
10     8 

8     4 


Casli 

Balances 

Increased  (  +  ) 

or 

Decreased  (—) 

(added  to, 

or  deducted 

from,  Col.  21). 


£    s.  d. 

+  1  16     1 

+  16- 

+  12     3 

+  1  10     9 

+  -  18  10 

+  -  12     9 

+  3  15  10 

+  374 

+  4  17    - 


+  1  13  5 
4     6 

+  282 
+  -28 
+    17    7 


+  -  9 
+  -  2 
+  -  - 
-  1  17 
+   -    1 


4  11 

+  -  3  - 
+    -  15     4 

+  1  10  6 
+  -  19  5 
+   -  14    - 


+  14  2 
-  -  17  5 
+  1  11  7 
+   -36 


11  ]1     I- 


2     3 


10  10 

+ 

119 

9  2 

+ 

-59 

12  - 

+ 

-  11  11 

Resulting 
Charge 

on 

Rates 

and 

Ta.xes. 


£       s.     d. 

42  17     4 

43  17  11 
39  17  10 
41  18  4 
38  17  7 


38  12 
41  6 
43  18 

48  8 


51  19 

41  4 
46  5 
40  19 

42  19 


46  19  8 

47  9  8 

48  9  10 
45  13  6 

49  14  9 


38  4  9 

37  10  7 
33  15  6 

38  18  11 
32  7  2 
32  18  - 


29  16 

5 

26  14 

6 

30  2 

8 

29  10 

4 

34  19 

10 

31  2 

11 

36  7 

- 

39  1 

3 
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Reduced  to  FerrceiUages  of  Rateable  Ya 

hie. 

26 

27                       28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

Alterations  in  the  Charge  on  Kates  and  Taxes  determining  the 

Distribution  of  the  Charge  finally 

nltimate  Charge  on  the  Parish. 

Charge 

finally  met 

by 

met  by  Rates  and 

Taxes. 

Amonnt  of 

Charge 
transferred 

Charge 

contributed  to 

County 

Amount  of 

Charge  upon 

the  Parish  after 

Amount 

Collected  in 

Rates  to  meet 

Ixjss  oil  empty 

Taxes  applied  to  the 
Relief  of  Rates. 

Rates 

from 

Local  Funds 

to 

Conutv 

Equalisation 
Funds  to  meet 

allowing  for 
the  operation 

Properties, " 

and  Allowances 

by  way  of 

Rates  and 
Ta.xe3. 

Indirect 
Taxation 

Share  of 
Taxes 

actually 
Levied  in 

the  Charges 

of  the 

compounding, 

by 

appropriated 
from 

the  Parish. 

Equalisation 

transferred 

Equalisation 

and  by  Rates 
excused  and 

Loca 

1 

Imperial 

Funds. 

thereto. 

Funds. 

irrecoverable. 

Author! 

ies. 

Funds. 

£  .1.     d. 

£  s.    d. 

£    s.     d. 

£    s.    d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£    s. 

d. 

£    s.    d. 

£     s.    d. 

14     -     2 

7  10  10 

36     8     - 

2   15     - 

39 

3 

- 

-    6 

5 

5     9  11 

33     6     8 

f 

13     7     4- 

7  10  10 

38     1     5 

3  11     7 

41 

13 

- 

-    6 

5 

5     9  11 

35  16     8 

n     G    7 

7  10  10 

36     2     1 

2     2     2 

38 

4 

3 

-     6 

5 

5     9  11 

32     7  11 

10     4     7 

7  10  10 

39     4     7 

-  18     8 

40 

5 

3 

3  16 

8 

5     9  11 

30  16     8 

8     7     1 

7  10  10 

38     1     4 

-  13     4 

38 

'4 

8 

-     6 

5 

5     9  11 

32  18     4 

[ 

7  15  11 

7  10  10 

38     7     3 

-  19  11 

39 

7 

. 

-     6 

5 

5     9  11 

33  10  10 

9  12     2 

7  10  10 

39     4     9 

2     8     3 

41 

13 

- 

-     6 

5 

5     9  11 

35  16     8 

11     5     8 

7  10  10 

40     3  11 

3     6     7 

43 

10 

6 

-     6 

5 

5     9  11 

37  14     2 

10  19     1 

7  10  10 

14  19  11 

2  18     1 

47 

18 

- 

-     6 

5 

5     9  11 

42     1     8 

24     -  11 

7  10  10 

35     8  11 

2     9     1 

37 

18 

-     6 

5 

5     9  11 

32     1     8 

13     6     5 

7  10  10 

35     8     9 

-  15  11 

3^ 

4 

8 

-     6 

5 

5     9  11 

30     8     4 

14     4     'J 

7  10  10 

39  11     7 

3  14     9 

+3 

6 

4 

-    6 

5 

5     9  11 

37  10     - 

14     9  10 

7  10  10 

3i     -     3 

-  19     5 

34 

19 

8 

-     6 

5 

5     9  11 

29     3     4 

14  13     3 

7  10  10 

35  ]  7     2 

4     2     6 

39 

19 

8 

-     6 

5 

5     9  11 

34     3     4 

13     8     - 

7  10  10 

41     2     6 

4     1     4 

45 

3 

IC 

-     6 

5 

5     9  11 

39     7     6 

14  14     7 

7  10  10 

40     5  11 

6     7     2 

4^ 

13 

I 

-     6 

6 

5     9  11 

40  16     8 

14     9     8 

7  10  10 

41  11     - 

5     2- 

46 

13 

- 

-     6 

5 

5     9  11 

40  16     8 

16     8     9 

7  10  10 

36  15     7 

1  10     9 

3S 

6 

4 

-     6 

5 

5     9  11 

32  10     - 

19  18     3 

7  10  10 

37     7     4 

4  11  11 

41 

19 

3 

-    6 

5 

5     9  11 

36     2  11 

9  18  11 

7  10  10 

35  16     8 

2     14 

37 

18 

_ 

-     6 

5 

5     9  11 

32     1     8 

9     3     4 

7  10  10 

35  18     1 

-     6     7 

36 

4 

8 

-     6 

5 

5     9  11 

30     8     4 

8     12 

7  10  10 

33     5     2 

-  16     8 

34 

I 

IC 

-     9 

5 

5     9  11 

28     2     6 

9  16     4 

7  10  10 

36  13     5 

19     8 

38 

, 

I 

-  11 

6 

5     9  11 

32     1     8 

3  19  10 

7  10  10 

35  18    2 

-  13  11 

36 

li 

1 

-  13 

10 

5     9  11 

30     8     4 

7     3  11 

7  10  10 

33     4  11 

1  12     8 

34 

17 

" 

-     8 

6 

5     9  11 

28  19     2 

4    8     8 

7  10  10 

32  18     7 

2     5     4 

3 

1 1 

-  10 

8 

5     9  11 

29     3     4 

3     6- 

7  10  10 

30  19     4 

13     7 

32 

II 

-     8 

- 

5     9  11 

26     5     - 

3  17    7 

7  10  10 

33  15  11 

—   -55 

33 

10 

6 

-     6 

5 

5     9  11 

27  14     2 

3  14     1 

7  10  10 

33     7     1 

9 

33 

6 

4 

-     6 

5 

5     9  11 

27  10     - 

8  11     4 

7  10  10 

33  19     4 

1  12  10 

i5 

\z 

2 

-     6 

5 

5     9  11 

29  15  10 

4  14     8 

7  10  10 

33  19     1 

2  10     9 

36 

9 

10 

-     7 

5 

5     9  11 

30  12     6 

8-10 

7  10  10 

35  17     - 

2  14     - 

38 

n 

- 

-  11 

1 

5     9  11 

32  10     - 

8  13     6 

7  10  10 

37  18     7 

2  18     5 

40 

17 

- 

-  15 

5 

5     9  11 

34  11     S 

\ 

•QL.    LXI        F 

ART    III. 

T 

>I 
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GrOMME — Local  Taxation  in  London. 


[Sept. 


B.  Contd. — Expenditure  brought  forward,  dc, 


Parishes. 


South-  West  London. 

64.  Putney 

65.  Wandsworth   

66.  Toothig     

67.  Streathani     

68.  Clapham  

69.  Battcrsea 

South  London. 

70.  Lambeth  

71.  Camberwell 

South-East  London. 

72.  St.  Paul,  Deptford 

73.  St.  Nicholas    „       

74.  Greenwich  

75.  Woolwich    

76.  Plumstead    

77.  Charlton  

78.  Kidbrook 

79.  Eltham 

80.  Lee    

81.  Lewisham     

82.  Penge    

Average  for  the  whole  county 


31 


Total 
Expenditure 

(brought 

forward  from 

Part  1). 


£  s.  d. 

39   I  7 

38  15  5 

38  15  6 

39  5  - 
38  5  10 
38  12  9 


38  9 
45  3 


39  9  'O 

37  6  9 
41  6  5 
44  16  II 

46  18  3 

43  16   I 

41  -  10 

43  6  7 

38  19  8 

40  2  9 
33  16  9 


38  8  3 


33 


24 


Deductions  and  Additions  determining  the 
Charge  on  Rates  and  Taxes. 


Ileceipts  in  aid  of  Expenditure 
(deducted  from  Col.  21). 


Repayment 

for 
Services,  and 

Costs 
Recovered. 


£     s.  d. 

17  4 

17  2 

1     9  11 

1  5  11 
13  1 
1  19     6 


12     5 
2     15 


13  2 
118 

1  10     3 

2  5  11 

2  4  4 
18  2 
1  15  10 
7  14     - 

1  7  2 
1  18    7 

14  9 


1  16     2 


Fees,  Fines, 
Penalties, 
Rents,  and 

other  sources 
of  Income. 


£     *.  d. 
1-1 

16  7 

14  5 

2  13  5 

19  3 

-  16  - 


-  12     7 

-  9     7 


8  11 


9 
10 


-  10  8 

-  17  1 

-  10  6 

-  19  8 

-  17  - 

-  10  7 

-  12  6 


2-5 


Cash 

Balances 

Increased  (  +  ) 

or 

Decreased  (  —  ) 

(added  to, 

or  deducted 

from.  Col.  21). 


£  s.  d. 

+   -  15  10 

+   2  11  3 

+  -17 

11  3 

+   -  9  11 

-   1  10  9 


+    -95 
-14     8 


+  -  11  7 
+  -  12  9 
+  1  10  5 
3  8 

+  -87 

+  -  12  11 

+  -  12     - 

+  398 

+  1  9  11 
+  -  17  1 
+    1  15     4 


9     4 


25 

Resulting 

Charge 

on 

Rates 

and 

Taxes. 

£     s.    d. 

37  10    - 

38  12  11 

36     2     9 

34  14     5 

36     3     5 

34    6     6 

37     3     7 

41     7  11 

38     9     4 

36     9     2 

40  17     5 

41  17     3 

44  11  10 

42     3     9 

39     6     6 

38     2     7 

38     5     5 

38  10     8 

33  14  10 

35     1     - 

1898.1  GoMME — Local  Taxation  in  London. 

Reduced  to  Percentages  of  Rateable  Value. 
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26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31                   32 

33 

Alterations  in  the  Charge  on  Rates  and  Taxes  determining  the 

Distribution  of  the  Charge  finally 

ultimate  Charge  on  the  Parish. 

Charge 

met  by  Rates  and  Taxes. 

Amount  of 

Charge 

Amount  of 

Amount 

Taxes  applied  to  the 

' 

Charge 
transferred 

contributed  to 

Charge  upon 

Collected  in 
Rates  to  meet 

finally  met 

ReUef  of  Rates. 

County 

the  Parish  after 

Loss  on  empty 

by 

Rates 

from 

Local  Funds 

to 

County 

Equalisation 

Funds  to  meet 

the  Charges 

allowing  for 

the  operation 

of  the 

Properties, 
and  Allowances 

by  way  of 
compounding, 

Rates  and 
Taxes. 

Indirect 

Taxation 

by 

Share  of 

Taxes 

appropriated 

from 

actually 
Levied  in 
the  Parish. 

Equalisation 

transferred 

Equalisation 

and  by  Rates 
excused  and 

Local 

Imperial 

Funds. 

thereto. 

Funds. 

irrecoverable. 

Authorities. 

Funds. 

£  s.     d. 

£   s.     d. 

£    s.     d. 

£    s.    d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£    s.    d. 

£     s.    d. 

£     s.    d. 

6  13     5 

7    10  10 

38     7     5 

2     8  11 

40 

16 

4 

-  18  11 

5     9  11 

34     7     6 

6  16  11 

7  10  10 

39     6  10 

1  17  11 

41 

4 

9 

-  19     - 

5     9  11 

34  15  10 

6  17  11 

7   10  10 

36  15     8 

4     9- 

41 

4 

8 

-65 

5     9  11 

35     8     4 

6  14     5 

7  10  10 

35  10  10 

1     5  10 

56 

16 

8 

-  10     1 

5     9  11 

30  16     8 

6  16     3 

7  10  10 

36  18    - 

3     3     2 

40 

I 

; 

-    7  11 
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Discussion  on  Mr.  Gojbie's  Paper. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  A.  E.  Bateman,  C.M.G.)  said  they  were  all 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Gomme  for  his  valuable  and  comprehensive 
paper.  He  was  sure  everyone  would  agree  with  him  that  the 
paper  was  full  of  valuable  statistics,  and  that  it  would  be  read 
with  interest  by  those  who  had  not  been  able  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing. It  was  the  first  paper  that  had  been  read  at  the  Society 
dealing  with  the  financial  aspect  ot  this  gi-eat  county  of  London, 
to  which  most  of  those  present  belonged,  and  he  hoped  it  would 
not  be  the  last  paper  that  Mr.  Gomme  would  favour  them  with. 
He  (the  Chairman)  was  not  an  expert  on  the  subject,  but  he  was 
sure  there  were  several  present  who  could  contribute  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  controversial  points  dealt  Avith  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch  said  the  paper  contained  a  fund  of  information 
which  was  inaccessible  elsewhere.  The  question  that  interested 
him  was  the  problem  of  differentiation.  By  that  he  understood 
Mr.  Gomme  to  mean  all  those  causes  which  bronght  about  a 
variation  of  the  rate  as  between  district  and  district.  Differentia- 
tion was  of  two  kinds.  In  one  class  of  cases  it  was  produced  by 
the  intervention  of  statutes  in  consequence  of  which  the  proceeds 
of  Exchequer  grants  were  received  by  the  various  local  authorities, 
or  some  kind  of  equalisation,  such  as  that  promoted  by  the  Metro- 
politan Common  Poor  Fund,  was  set  on  foot.  Secondly,  it  was 
produced  by  actual  differences  in  local  administration.  Differenti- 
ation of  the  first  kind  was  adopted  in  order  to  introduce  modifica- 
tions in  the  incidence  of  the  rate  on  the  localities.  It  was  supported 
on  grounds  of  equity,  or  in  order  to  put  a  bonus  on  a  course  of 
action  which  appeared  to  be  of  general  advantage  to  the  community, 
and  which  unaided  the  locality  would  be  inclined  to  shirk.  For 
instance,  when  the  central  government  desired  that  medical 
officers  should  be  appointed  throughout  the  country,  they  placed  a 
bonus  on  such  appointments.  Such  a  system  would  continue  for 
a  long  period.  Its  purpose  would  be  served ;  and  then  it  would 
tend  to  become  an  anomaly.  This  was  now  the  position  of  some 
Exchequer  grants  that  may  have  been  just  and  reasonable  when 
first  initiated. 

As  to  the  second  kind  of  differentiation,  that  due  to  actual  differ- 
ences in  local  administration,  he  was  not  sure  that  Mr.  Gomme  had 
separated  it  from  the  other  with  sufficient  clearness  in  his  classi- 
fication. Yet  it  was  generically  different.  The  one  was  imposed 
on  the  community  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  a  better  or  a 
moi-e  equitable  administration.  The  other  was  due  to  manage- 
ment. Being  interested  in  matters  connected  with  poor-relief,  he 
had  referred  to  the  table  on  p.  490,  where  out-door  relief  was  entered 
in  a  special  sei'vice  account.     This  seemed  to  take  it  out  of  the 
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category  of  ordinary  administration.  ^N^evertheless,  out-door  relief 
was  really  part  and  parcel  of  the  administration  of  poor  relief,  and 
could  hardly  be  dissociated  from  all  other  branches  of  the  work  of 
poor  law  guai'dians.  Accordingly  he  could  not  think  it  right  to 
classify  it  with  "  open  spaces  "  and  "  baths  and  washhouses."  If 
it  was  to  be  fairly  dealt  with,  it  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  normal 
administrative  charge,  increased  or  reduced  according  to  the  ability 
or  carefulness  of  the  local  administration.  But  from  Table  A, 
pp.  500 — 504,  it  seemed  that  "out  relief"  in  the  table  on  p.  490 
included  really  more  than  "  out  relief."  For  ici  Col.  3  of  Table  A 
the  heading  was,  "  Out-door  Relief  (including  Casual  Wards, 
Houseless  Poor,  and  Dispensary)."  Was  it  not  a  pity,  he  asked, 
to  bring  these  various  items  together  ? 

To  most  people  it  would  seem  that  the  casual  ward,  and  even  the 
poor  law  dispensary  served  a  different  purpose  from  ordinary  out- 
door relief.  In  St.  George-in-the-East,  according  to  the  tables,  the 
percentage  on  rateable  value  under  this  heading  was  2l.  is.  lod., 
which  as  a  normal  charge  for  out-door  relief  in  that  union  seemed 
to  hiru,  compared  with  the  similar  charge  incurred  by  other  unions, 
very  large.  In  St.  George-in-the-East  the  out-door  relief  test  was 
a  very  small  one.  Possibly  the  largeness  of  the  percentage  was 
due  to  some  special  charges  being  incurred  by  the  guardians  in 
the  year  in  question  ;  that  might  account  for  the  excess. 

The  rateable  value  of  St.  George-in-the-East  in  1894  was 
193,878/.,  and  in  1895-96  the  cost  of  out-door  relief  was  returned  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  at  330/.,  which  would  give  a  much 
smaller  percentage  on  rateable  value  than  that  set  down  in  the 
table.  Medicines  were  charged  to  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor 
Fund.  So  were  the  salaries  and  rations  of  dispensary  officers. 
Noi^mal  out-door  relief  was  not  so  charged.  Was  it  not  a  pity  to 
classify  in  one  column  items  chargeable  to  the  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund  and  items  not  so  chargeable  ?  Thus,  the  differentiation 
due  to  administration  as  against  that  due  to  equalisation  was, 
apparently,  not  discriminated.  He  suggested  that  the  net  result 
of  a  consideration  of  these  figui-es  might  be  said  to  be :  firstly,  in 
regard  to  the  Exchequer  grants,  that  they  should  localise  certain 
expenditure  entirely,  and  thus  get  rid  of  the  grants  from  the 
Exchequer  in  aid  of  local  rates.  Secondly,  in  regard  to  the 
relations  between  the  county  authority  and  the  local  or  district 
authority,  that  the  whole  weight  of  responsibility  as  to  expenditure, 
in  regard  to  certain  definite  charges  and  definite  administration, 
should  fall  upon  the  county  authority,  while  the  whole  weight  of 
responsibility  in  regard  to  all  other  local  charges  and  as  to  local 
administration  should  fall  upon  the  local  or  district  area.  The 
end  they  had  in  view  was,  it  seemed,  to  draw  out  from  the  local 
community  the  greatest  interest  in  local  administration  and  the 
strongest  sense  of  local  responsibility.  That  the  representatives  of 
the  local  community  had  to  pay  bills  and  consider  ways  and  means 
was  of  course  one  of  the  chief  means  of  education  in  mu.nicipal 
work,  as  it  was  relatively  in  domestic  an^angements.  He  would 
ask  Mr.  Gomme  whether  or  not  the  system  of  common  poor  fund 
could  not  be  superseded   by  some   other  system,  which  possibly 
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might  not  give  to  poorer  districts  the  same  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages with  regard  to  particular  charges,  but  which  would  so 
allocate  responsibility  that  local  charges  would  be  met  locally, 
altogether  without  regard  to  doses  of  relief  from  any  higher 
authority.  The  intricacies  of  the  present  system  seemed  infinite, 
and,  in  a  great  degree,  unnecessary.  He  hoped  that  the  statement 
that  they  had  heard  that  evening  would  help  towards  the  clearance 
of  complexities  and  difficulties.  If  local  government  was  to  be  in 
the  best  sense  popular,  it  was  essential  that  the  methods  of  local 
taxation  should  be  simple.  The  paper  was  a  good  plea  for 
simplicity,  but  simplicity  might  require  some  such  adjustment  of 
charges  as  between  the  larger  county  authority  and  the  local 
authority  as  he  had  suggested. 

Mr.  Noel  Humphreys,  while  thoroughly  agreeing  that  the 
registration  county  was  a  statistical  monstrosity,  ventui-ed  to 
suggest  that  Mr.  Gomme  should  have  spoken  of  the  poor  law 
union  county  rather  than  of  the  registration  county.  Unfor- 
tunately with  regard  to  registration  statistics  the  Registrar- 
General  had  been  hampered  for  sixty  years  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Registration  Act.  He  had  been  forced  by  these  provisions  to 
retain  the  poor  law  unions  as  the  statistical  unit,  and  the  poor  law 
county,  which  was  an  aggregation  of  unions,  was  the  result  of 
poor  law  administration — it  was  only  an  accident  of  registration, 
and  therefore  he  suggested  that  the  lecturer  should  have  com- 
plained of  the  poor  law  county  rather  than  of  the  registration 
county. 

Mr.  E.  Cannan  said  he  could  not  profess  to  understand  London 
local  taxation,  which  was  much  more  complicated  even  than  tliat 
of  the  country.  But  both  in  London  and  the  country  the  whole 
system  was  based  on  the  principle  of  one  authority  receiving 
money  and  paying  it  away  to  other  authorities,  till  the  taxpayer 
could  not  tell  in  the  least  who  had  spent  it.  With  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  the  Exchequer  grant  between  London  and  the 
country,  he  noticed  that  Mr.  Gomme  attacked  that  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  quite  fair  according  to  the  principle  adopted  ;  but 
the  principle  adopted  was  so  hopelessly  absurd  that  really  it  did 
not  very  much  matter :  at  least  Mr.  Gomme  could  not  expect 
anyone  to  feel  it  very  keenly  if  London  got  a  very  small  fraction 
less  than  it  should  properly  receive  on  that  basis.  The  distribution 
should  be  attacked  on  wider  grounds.  At  present  it  was  a  sort  of 
inverted  land-tax.  Just  as  the  land  tax  was  collected  in  propor- 
tions from  the  various  districts  regardless  of  all  changes  since  ihe 
original  settlement,  so  was  the  estate  duty  grant  distrilmted.  Tt 
was  an  extraordinai-y  thing  tiiat  just  when  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  were  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  remains  of  the  land-tax, 
they  should  be  basing  a  system  of  distribution  on  the  same 
principle,  and  thus  prepai-ing  infinite  embarrassment  for  their 
successors. 

Mr.  R.   Price-Williams    said  that  the  statistics  showed   the 
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most  startling  inequalities.  He  had  the  consolation  of  thinking 
that  although  the  paper  had  been  very  inadequately  discussed,  it 
would,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  receive  the  considera- 
tion which  it  deserved,  and  the  unfair  treatment  which  London 
suffered  would  be  publicly  brought  forward,  and  he  thought  the 
time  had  come  when  glaring  anomalies  of  the  incidence  of  taxation 
would  have  to  be  remedied.  He  could  only  express  his  great 
regret  that  an  opportunity  could  not  have  been  afforded  to  have 
had  the  valuable  paper  beforehand,  so  that  they  could  have  studied 
it,  and  fairly  fastened  upon  the  main  points  which  had  been  so 
forcibly  brought  forward. 

Sir  JuLAND  Daxvers  called  attention  to  the  system  of  assess- 
ment that  prevailed  in  different  parishes  as  being  unfair  and 
irregular.  It  not  unfrequently  happened  that  two  houses  in  the 
same  street,  of  equal  value,  were  assessed  at  different  rates. 
There  were  also  cases  where  houses  had  been  similarly  assessed, 
and  where  the  owner  of  one  appealed  but  the  other  did  not.  The 
one  who  appealed  might  get  a  reduction  of  the  rate,  while  the 
other  would  go  on  for  some  three  or  four  years  paying  the  higher 
amount.  He  asked  whether  some  more  systematic  system  could 
not  be  adopted  which  would  avoid  the  injustice  and  irregularities 
that  so  often  occurred  from  the  present  course  of  procedure. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Baixes,  C.S.I.,  said  that  perhaps  the  last  question 
was  one  for  a  vestryman  like  himself  to  deal  with  elsewhere  rather 
than  for  a  statistical  expert.  The  subject  dealt  with  in  the  paper 
had  already  been  before  the  London  County  Council  for  some  time, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  continue  to  be  considered  there 
in  the  future.  Much  of  the  statistical  matter  in  the  paper  had,  as 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Gomme,  been  presented  to  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion upon  Local  Taxation,  and  Mr.  Gomme  had  been  specially 
complimented  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  for  the  excellent  way 
in  whicli  he  had  marshalled  his  figures.  There  wei-e  two  main 
questions  here  raised  :  one  was  the  injustice  to  London  under  the 
present  system  of  local  taxation  grants,  and  the  other  was  the 
distribution  of  local  burdens  between  local  and  imperial  taxation. 
The  latter  point  had  naturally  been  dealt  with  in  less  detail  than 
the  former.  He  hoped  the  paper  would  be  made  use  of  not 
merely  by  the  Statistical  Society,  but  that  it  would  be  distributed 
to  municipal  and  county  ofiicers  throughout  the  country,  in  oi'der 
that  further  criticisms  might  be  obtained  from  different  points  of 
view.  He  might  perhaps  say  that  before  the  facts  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  Gomme  had  been  brought  before  the  County  Council  and  Royal 
Commission,  Londoners  were  not  aware  how  badly  they  were  being 
treated.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  consider  that  the  case  was 
quite  as  black  as  it  appeared  upon  paper.  There  were  several 
items  to  be  put  per  cotitra.  He  agreed  that  the  present  system  of 
Exchequer  grants  was  one  that  required  revision  ;  it  was  irrational 
and  unfair,  and  was  not  profitable  to  many  of  the  areas  that  were 
subject  to  it.  He  also  agreed  with  Mr.  Gomme  as  to  the  present 
diversity  in  form  of  demand  notes  in  London.     It  was  but  right 
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that  ratepayers  should  be  able  to  compare  what  they  had  to  pay 
in  different  parishes,  but  this  could  not  be  ascertained  under  the 
system  now  prevailing.  He  instanced  the  demand  note  to  which 
Sir  Juland  Danvers  and  he  himself  were  subjected,  as  being  of  a 
peculiarly  Toluminous  nature,  but  beyond  the  intelligence  of  the 
average  prospective  occupier  of  20/.  houses.  As  to  the  basis  on 
which  local  taxation  grants  should  be  apportioned,  no  one  basis 
could,  in  his  opinion,  be  adopted.  Population  must  in  some  cases 
be  taken  into  account,  with  rateable  value,  rated  buildings,  &c., 
and  local  expenditure,  and  the  ratios  be  compounded  to  get  the 
"  figure  of  merit "  for  each  unit.  The  Commission  now  sitting 
would  have  to  give  some  opinion  upon  this  subject.  The  whole 
difficulty  with  regard  to  London  i-ested  ujjon  this,  that  in  the 
legislation  of  1888  it  was  treated  as  a  county,  when  in  fact  it  was 
not  a  county  or  a  county  borough,  but  an  aggregate  of  peculiar 
urban  circumstances,  complicated  by  the  question  of  the  City.  The 
time  honoured  customs  which  prevailed  in  the  City  might  no  doubt 
be  ultimately  brought  into  line  with  the  conditions  of  the  rest  of 
London.  He  thought  that  the  financial  relations  between  the  two 
could  very  well  be  settled,  as  there  was  a  provision  in  the  Act 
of  1888  under  which  conferences  on  that  subject  could  be  held 
between  the  City  and  the  London  County  Council.  Such  an  agree- 
ment was  very  important  in  connection  with  the  police  charges.  In 
conclusion,  he  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gomme  for 
his  comprehensive  and  interesting  paper. 

Mr.  GrOMME,  in  reply,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being  present 
that  evening  to  read  the  paper  before  the  Society.  With  regard 
to  the  statement  just  made,  to  the  effect  that  London  was  not  a 
county,  he  might  point  out  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  said  that 
it  was,  and  gave  it  the  county  organisation.  There  was  nothing 
mysterious  in  this ;  it  was  only  a  case  of  development.  The 
subjects  discussed  were  very  important,  but  they  might  be  summed 
up  in  almost  a  sentence.  He  thought  Mr.  Loch  had  put  the  case 
very  clearly  indeed,  namely,  that  it  was  a  fight  now  as  to  whether 
administrative  bodies  should  have  control  of  their  taxation,  or 
should  be  allowed  to  dip  into  other  people's  taxation.  The  sugges- 
tion of  another  speaker,  that  the  common  poor  fund  should  be 
superseded  by  another  system  which  would  obviate  the  iniquities 
of  the  present  dose  system,  went  really  to  the  root  of  the  whole 
question.  Administrative  bodies  should  be  responsible  to  their 
constituencies  for  the  taxation  which  was  caused  by  their  adminis- 
tration. But  there  were  some  local  services  which  were  so  far 
nationalised  that  they  might  be  with  safety  transferred  to  the 
national  government  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  national  taxes.  On 
the  other  hand  there  were  some  which  could  be  properly  trans- 
ferred from  local  to  county  administration  and  taxation.  As  an 
example  of  the  latter  he  might  refer  to  lunacy,  which  had  become 
a  county  charge,  but  by  the  most  cumbersome  machinery  imagin- 
able. Upon  the  whole,  he  thought  Mr.  Loch  had  laid  stress  upon 
the  important  lesson  which  might  be  learnt  from  the  paper.  He 
quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Humphreys  that  he  should  have  said  "  poor 
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law  county;"  but  it  was  one  of  those  pieces  of  stupidity  of  modern 
legislation  that  registration  should  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  poor  law  authorities  ;  really  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  poor 
law.  Poor  law  authorities  at  that  time  were  the  most  prominent 
of  local  authorities,  and  accordingly  they  were  entrusted  with  the 
administration.  If  things  were  properly  adjusted  a  great  deal  of 
expense  could  be  got  rid  of  with  the  greatest  ease.  'Mr.  Cannan 
had  objected  to  his  criticism  of  the  London  case  against  the  system 
of  allocating  Parliamentaxy  grants,  because  the  principle  was  so 
bad  that  any  small  damage  to  any  particular  locality  was  not  of 
very  great  importance ;  but  he  happened  to  be  dealing  with 
London  taxation,  and  therefore  thought  a  small  matter  was  well 
worthy  of  being  brought  before  that  Society.  One  of  his  points 
about  the  present  system  was  that  if  it  were  a  rough  and  ready 
method  of  doing  justice,  and  if  practically  justice  were  done,  you 
might  shrug  your  shoulders  and  say  that  although  it  was  a  stupid 
way  of  doing  justice,  still  justice  was  done.  But  he  contended 
that  it  did  not  effect  the  desired  end,  and  therefore  he  thought  the 
detailed  criticism  was  of  some  importance.  With  regard  to  the 
suggestion  that  a  new  basis  was  required  which  should  take  into 
consideration  the  question  of  rateable  value,  population,  and 
expenditure,  he  did  not  think  that  any  system  of  doling  from  the 
central  authority  to  a  local  authority  was  a  good  one.  In  fact  he 
thought  it  was  vicious  and  bad  in  the  extreme,  and  any  basis  by 
which  an  artificial  area-gi-ouping  of  a  tax  collected  nationally 
seemed  to  be  one  of  those  kind  of  things  which  could  only  be 
defended  by  proof  that  the  use  of  a  rough  and  ready  method 
attained  a  good  result.  That  it  did  not  do,  as  it  relieved  owners 
of  property  of  their  due  share  of  taxation.  This  was  sought  to 
be  adjusted  by  alterations  in  the  system  of  imperial  taxation. 
The  only  possible  way  of  dealing  with  the  subject  was  to  let  local 
taxation  pay  for  local  purposes,  and  for  that  purpose  ti^ansfer  to 
local  pui'poses  such  taxation  now  included  in  imperial  taxation  as 
really  was  local,  and  transfer  to  imperial  administration  and 
taxation  such  services  as  had  outgrown  their  local  character  and 
had  become  national. 
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Deaths  in  Child-Birth  in  New  South  Wales. 
Btj  T.  a.  Coghlan. 

[Read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  21st  June,  1898. 
C.  S.  Loch,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair.] 

The  data  on  which  the  following  investigation  is  founded  are  the 
deaths  registered  hi  New  South  Wales  during  the  four  years 
1893-96,  and  the  births  during  the  same  period,  but  in  regard  to 
one  investigation,  that  is  the  deaths  at  each  confinement,  the 
information  available  covers  only  three  years,  1894-96,  during 
which  there  were  115,669  confinements,  and  813  deaths  due  to 
child-birth.  Taking  the  three  years  together,  the  following  table 
affords  a  comparison  of  the  deaths  in  child-birth  with  the  births, 
the  confinements  being  distinguished  into  first,  second,  &c.,  up  to 
twenty-third.  There  were  105,749  confinements  of  married 
women,  and  9,920  of  unmarried,  but  the  following  table  relates  to 
married  women  only,  as  the  registrations  do  not  afford  particulars 
of  previous  confinements  of  the  unmarried  : — 

Table  I. 
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The  figures  beyond  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  confinement  have 
no  value  for  comparative  purposes,  and  are  omitted  in  the  sub- 
joined statement,  showing  the  probability  of  death  at  each  confine- 
ment. The  adjusted  figures  (Col.  3)  are  those  from  which  the 
diagram  A  has  been  drawn. 

Table  II. 


Coufioemeut. 


Probability  of  Death  during  Conlinenient. 


First  Approximation. 


1.. 

2.. 

3- 

4.. 

5. 

6.. 

7.. 

8.. 

9.. 
10.. 
11.. 
12.. 
13.. 


o'oo8687 
o"oo459z 
o'oo5702 
o"oo4952 
o"oo6445 
0-006547 
©"0063 16 
o'oo7544 

0'010512 

o"oo8i3o 
o'oo9265 

0"02I472 

o'oi3i09 


Adjusted  Figures. 


0-0087 
00066 
0-0055 
00052 
00052 
00057 
00064 
00D74 
00084 
00097 
00118 
00142 
00168 


A. — Risk  at  each  Confinenient,  Married. 
Line  shown  tlius -O  represents  tlip  mortality  actually  ascertained. 


ind       ord 


oiU  i.  btu        Ttii        otli        l*tu       li'tli     11th      15th      l:,th 
Number  or  Confinement. 


The  risk  attending  the  first  birth  is  greater  than  that  at  any  sub- 
sequent one  up  to  the  ninth  ;  the  minimum  risk  would  appear  tola 
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at  the  fourth,  but  the  increase  in  the  risk  at  subsequent  confine- 
ments may  be  due  to  the  increased  age  of  the  mother,  and  not  to 
a  loss  of  vitality  or  other  cause  arising  out  of  previous  confinements. 
The  question  of  the  influence  of  age  will  be  further  discussed  in 
another  place. 

First  Confinements. 

The  great  bulk  of  first  confinements  occur  among  women  of 
ages  from  20  to  24  years,  but  they  are  also  numerous  amongst 
the  age  groups  including  the  three  years  preceding  and  following 
that  period.  The  returns  admit  of  a  distinction  being  made  in 
the  ages  of  women  who  became  mothers  for  the  first  time. 

The  following  figures  i-elate  to  married  women  only  : — 


Tablk  III. 


Age 
of  Mother. 

Number  of  First 

Confiuenieiits  at 

eacli  A<je. 

Dtatlis 

ill 

Confiiieiiient. 

Age            Number  of  First 
°             Coiitinemeiits  at 
of  Mother.            eadi  A^e. 

Deaths 

in 

Confinement. 

15  

24 
143 

4 
1 1 

19 

8 

n 

22 

23 
13 
1+ 
14 

12 
13 
13 
13 

4 

32                            4.11 

6 

16  

33  

339 

275 

219 

187 

119 

102 

93 

57 

24 

39 

13 

11 

10 

9 
3 
5 
I 
I 

17  

18  

576 

1,244 

1,965 

2,218 

2,820 

2,957 

2,751 

2,344 

2,005 

1,718 

1,340 

1,162 

831 

766 

502 

34  

35  

19  

20  

36  

37  

21  

22  

23  

24  

25  

26  

27  

28  

29 

38  

39  

40  

41  

42  

43  

44  

45   

2 
I 
I 
I 

2 
I 

30  

31  

27,295         1         233 

Grouping  these  figures  in  quinquennial  periods  the  following 
are  the  results  : — 


A^e  Group. 


15  and  under  20. 


20 
25 
30 
35 

40 


25. 
30 
35. 
40. 
45. 


Numlier  of 
First  Conliiieineiits. 


3,952 

13,090 

7,056 

2,323 

720 

154 

27,295 


Deatlis  in 
First  Confinement. 


34 
83 
66 

35 


'■ii 
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The  probability  of  death  at  each  age  is  established  from  the 
foregoing  table,  and  is  shown  on  Diagram  B.  The  confinements  of 
married  women  below  the  age  of  17  are  too  few  to  be  of  value 
for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  and  have  not  been  used  in  the 
preparation  of  these  tables. 


B. — Itisl-  at  First  Conjineraent,  Married. 

Line  shown  thus -O  represents  the  average  mortality  in 

quinquennial  periods  as  ascertained. 


13  U  15  16  17  18  19  20  i21  22  23  24  25  26  27  28  29  30  31  32  33  34  35  36  37  38  39  40  41  42  43  44 
Ages  of  Mothees. 


The  dotted  line  on  the  diagram  completing  the  segment  has 
been  established  from  the  results  obtained  from  the  registration 
of  deaths  of  unmarried  women  dealt  with  subsequently,  and 
is  approximate  to  the  curve  for  the  same  ages  shown  in 
Diagram   C. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  curve  which  is  thus  made  complete 
is  very  symmetrical,  and  approximates  to  a  parabola.  The  following 
is  the  probability  of  death  at  first  confinement  established  from 
the  foregoing  data  : — 
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Table  IV. 


Probability  of  Death  at 

Probability  of  Death  at 

Age 

first  Confinement 

Age 
of  Mother. 

First  Confinement. 

of  Mother. 

First  Approximation.- 

Adjusted 
Figures. 

First  Appro.ximation. 

Adjusted 
Figures. 

17  

000694 

_ 

30  

0-011697                  0-0112 

18  

0-00884 

0-0086 

31  

0-00797                    0-0122 

19  

0-00967 

00079 

32 

001361 

0-0132 

17—19  .... 

—        0*00860 



33  

0-02655 

0-0144 

34  

001091 

0-0156 

20  

0-00361 

00074 

30—34  ... 

—        0-01507 

— 

21  

0-00603 

0-0070 

35  

0-02283 

0-0170 

22  

0-00744 

0-0068 

36  

0-00535 

0-0185 

23  

000836 

0-0068 

37  

0-00840 

0-0202 

24  

000555 

0-0072 

38  

0-01961 

0-0219 

20—24  .... 

—        0-00634 

— 

39  

0-01075 

0-0238 

35—39  .... 

— 



25  

26  

0-00698 
000815 

00076 
0-0082 

40  

0-01389 
0-01754 

00260 

27  

0-00896 

0-0088 

41  

0-04167                     0-0283 

28  

0-01119 

00095 

42  

—                       i    00308 

29  

0-01564 

00103 

43  

0-15385                  '       — 

25—29  .... 

—        0-00935 

— 

44  

009091 

— 

On  veadiiio-  the  foregoing  table  with  the  diagram,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  risk  attendant  upon  a  first  birth  is  at  a  minimum  at 
the  22  and  23  years,  and  after  five  years  increases  rather  rapidly 
with  age.  The  section  of  the  curve  based  on  the  experience  of 
unmarried  women  shows  that  the  first  confinement  is  surrounded 
with  much  risk  at  ages  below  18. 

It  will  be  recognised  that  age  is  a  great  factor  in  the  risk, 
but  even  with  the  increased  age,  the  risk  attending  the  first 
confinement  is  greater  than  at  any  subsequent  one  up  to  the 
ninth. 

Bisk  at  each  Age. 


Considering  the  ages  apart  from  the  number  of  previous  con- 
finements, the  following  particulars  relate  to  both  married  and 
unmarried  women,  the  number  of  each  being  separately  shown  : — 
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Table  V. 


Number  of  Confinements 

Deatlis  in  Child-birth. 

at  eacli  Age. 

. 

Married. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Unmarried. 

13          

6            1 

- 

I 

14  

3  + 

— 

15               

24 

149 

627 

1,464 

107 
268 

555 
796 

4 
11 

3 

16         

2 

17     

9 

18  

7 

19      

2,695 
3,702 
5,249 

903 
932 
887 

21 
10 
22 

10 

20      

lO 

21  

10 

22     

1        6,538 
7,537 

768 
689 

36 
35 

7 

23  

8 

24  

7,973 

652 

33 

8 

25  

1        8,121 

446 

31 

2 

26  

8,561 

407 

43 

I 

27  

8,216 

338 

38 

6 

28  

8,505 

3" 

58 

I 

29  

7,711 

237 

39 

3 

30  and  under  35  

33,983 

867 

229 

9 

35           „         40  

22,913 

528 

196 

I 

40           ,,         45  

8,305 

166 

94 

I 

45  and  upwards    

1           899 

1 

21 

16 

The  probabilitr  of  death  for  each  class  is  shown  on  diagram  C. 
The  average  risk  for  each  quinquennial  period  being  shown  by  a 
dotted  line,  and  for  each  age  by  a  full  line. 
C. — Risk  at  Confinement. 

Line  shown  thus O  represents  the  average  mortahty  in 

quinquennial  periods  as  ascertained. 


13U15  1617l3iy 


A.tiK>   u¥    M01HKR3. 
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From  this  diagram  have  been  established  the  adjusted  figures 
set  out  in  the  accompanying  table  : — 


Table  VI. 


Prob.ibility  of  Death  in  Confinement. 

Age 

Approximate  Figures. 

Adjusted  Figures. 

Married. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Unmarried. 

13  

=      } 

0  00638 
000753 
000779 
000726 

0-00270 
000419 
0  00515 
000464 
0-00414 
0-00439 

000382 
0-00502 
000463 
0-00682 
000506 
000508 

0-00674 

0-00855 

001132 

0-02500 

0-02804 
0-00741 
0-01622 
0-00879 

O-OI  107 
o'oii54 

0-01073 
0-01127 
0-0091 1 
o-oi  161 
0-01227 
o'oi095 

0*00448 
0-00245 

0-01775 
0-00322 
0*01266 
0*00748 

0*01038 

0-00189 

0'00602 

0-0072 
0-0063 
0-0057 

0-0052 
00048 
00046 
00045 
00046 

00047 
0-0048 
00050 
00053 
00056 

00059 
0-0062 
0-0066 
0-0070 
0-0074 

0-0078 
0-0082 
0-0087 
0-0093 
0-0100 

0-0108 
0-0116 
00125 
00133 
0-0143 

0-0155 

0-0220 

14          .   .. 

0'0220 

15  

0-0206 

16  

0-0180 

17  

18  

o-ot6o 
0-0142 

19  

0-0128 

17—19  

20  

0-01  16 

21     

0-0106 

22  

0-0 1 00 

23  

0-0095 

24      

0*0092 

20—24  

25  

26  

27  

0-0088 

0-0086 
0-0086 

28  

29     

o-oo86 
0-0087 

25—29  

30  

0*0089 

31  

0*0091 

32  

0*0094 

33  

0*0100 

34  

30-34  

35  

""■"■ 

36  



37  



38  



39  



35-39  

40  

— 

41  



42  



43  



44  



40—44  

45  
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The  figures  require  little  comment.  The  risk  of  unmarried 
women  in  child-birth  is  at  every  age  greater  than  for  the  married, 
tlie  disproportion  in  the  ratios  being  greatest  at  the  lower  ages. 
The  probability  of  death  is  with  the  married  women  least  at  about 
age  23,  and  increases  both  with  the  years  over  and  under  that  age. 
With  unmarried  the  minimum  risk  is  from  25  to  30.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  bulk  of  the  confinements  of  unmarried  women 
take  place  in  public  institutions,  which  make  the  treatment  of 
child-bearing  women  a  special  feature  of  their  work. 


Probability  of  Surviving  every  Confinement. 

Before  the  probability  of  a  woman's  surviving  every  confine- 
ment can  be  established,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
number  of  confinements  likely  to  occur  to  women  marrying  at 
various  ages.  This  has  been  done  in  the  following  table,  in  which 
Pa;  represents  the  expectation  of  a  woman  at  age  o:  living  one 
year. 

Vy  represents  the  expectation  of  a  man  at  age  y  living  one 
year.  Vxy  represents  the  expectation  of  a  couple  living  one  year,, 
the  man  being  five  years  older  than  the  woman. 

The  value  of  figures  in  the  columns  headed  as  above  will  be 
found  in  my  report  on  the  11th  Census  of  New  South  Wales 
(1891),  pp.  150  and  151. 

The  probability  of  a  married  woman  being  confined  during  a 
year  has  been  already  established  by  calculation  for  each  age. 
This  is  given  in  the  following  table  under  Col.  6  ;  this  proba- 
bility, modified  by  (Pa'?/),  the  expectation  of  living  through  one 
year,  gives  the  number  of  children  born  annually  to  each  couple 
at  the  given  ages  (Col.  7).  The  final  column  gives  the  average 
number  of  children  to  a  woman  marrying  at  age  a',  and  is  obtained 
by  summing  Col.  7. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  New  South  Wales  statistics  do- 
not  admit  of  the  average  number  of  childi'en  to  a  woman  marrying 
at  any  given  age  being  accurately  established  from  the  published 
records,  the  period  for  which  the  records  have  been  tabulated 
being  too  short  for  reliable  deductions  to  be  drawn,  and  even  if  the 
experience  were  more  extended  it  could  hardly  be  accepted,  seeing 
that  the  population  of  the  colony  is  not  yet  in  that  settled  and 
stationary  condition  under  which  a  normal  experience  may  be 
expected. 
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Table  VIT. — Average  Number  of  Children  to  Women  Marrying  at  any 
Age.    Husband's  Age  assumed  to  be  Five  Years  older  than  Wife's. 


1 

2 

3        4        5 

6 

7 

8 

Age. 

P 

Probability 

Total  Average 
Number 

of  Birth 

(luring  the 

Year. 

Children 

(Annually). 

of  Children  to 

X 

(Veiuale). 

y 

(Male). 

Vx. 

yy- 

P^3/. 

Women 

Marrying  at  Age 

.r. 

20 

25 

0-99632 

o-994z8 

0-99265 

0-445 

0-4420 

7-2217 

21 

26 

0-99613 

0-99409 

0-99024 

0-428 

0-4238 

6-7797 

22 

27 

0-99587 

0-99374 

098964 

0-41  > 

0-3987 

6'3559 

23 

28 

0-99563 

0-99348 

0-98914 

0-398 

0-3937 

5'9572 

24 

29 

0-99528 

0-99322 

0-98853 

0-585 

0-3806 

5-5635 

25 

30 

0-99495 

0-99302 

0-98801 

0-37- 

0-3576 

5-1829 

26 

31 

0-99455 

0-99280 

098739 

0-358 

0-3425 

4-8253 

21 

32 

0-99435 

0-99260 

0  98699 

0-346 

0-3415 

4-4828 

28 

33 

0-99410 

0-99227 

0-98642 

o'llS 

0-3305 

4''4i3 

29 

34 

0-99391 

0-9919'; 

0-98591 

oT-1 

0-3223 

3-8108 

30 

35 

099370 

0-99158 

098533 

0-318 

0-3133 

3-4885 

31 

36 

0-99344 

0-991 10 

0-98460 

0-311 

0-3062 

3-1752 

32 

37 

0-99304 

0-99068 

0-98378 

0-304 

0-2991 

2-8690 

33 

38 

0-99255 

0-99039 

0-98301 

0-297 

0-2919 

2-5699 

34 

39 

0-99211 

0-99006 

098225 

0-289 

0-2839 

2-2780 

35 

40 

0-99171 

0-98967 

0-98147 

0-279 

0-2738 

1-9941 

36 

41 

0-99134 

0-98927 

0-98070 

0-270 

0-2648 

1-7203 

37 

42 

0-99110 

0-98870 

097990 

0-258 

0-2428 

1-4555 

38 

43 

0-99106 

0-98794 

0-97891 

0-245 

0-2401 

1-2127 

39 

44 

0-99080 

0-98723 

0-97815 

0-228 

0-2230 

0-9726 

40 

45 

0-99055 

0-98662 

0-97730 

0-200 

0-1955 

0-7496 

41 

46 

0-99037 

0-98620 

0-97670 

0-169 

0-1651 

0-5541 

42 

47 

0-99180 

0-98581 

0-97773 

0-125 

0-1222 

0-3890 

43 

48 

0-98971 

0-98538 

0-975-24 

0-095 

0-0926 

0-2668 

44 

49 

0-98975 

0-98482 

0-97473 

0-070 

0-0682 

0-1742 

45 

50 

0-98967 

0-98381 

0-97365 

0-048 

0-0467 

0-1060 

46 

51 

0-98968 

0-98214 

0-97191 

0-030 

0-0292 

0-0593 

47 

52 

0-98927 

0-98046 

0-96994 

0-017 

0-0165 

0-0301 

48 

53 

0-98929 

0-97896 

096846 

0-007 

0-0068 

0-0136 

49 

54 

0-98874 

0-97711 

0-96611 

0-004 

0-0039 

o'oo68 

50 

55 

0-98828 

0-97580 

0-96436 

O-0O2 

0-0019 

0-0029 

Having  determined  the  number  of  children  which  may  be 
expected  to  be  born  to  "women  marrying  at  ages  from  20  to  50, 
the  probability  of  a  -woman  surviving  all  her  confinements  can 
now  be  calculated. 

The  probability  of  death  is  given  in  Table  II,  and  the 
probability  of  living  through  the  confinement  may  therefore  be 
•directly  established.     Thus  :  — 


Confinement. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 


Probability  of  Kying. 


Probability  of  Living. 


0-0087 
0-0066 
0-0055 
0-0052 
0-0052 
0-0057 
C-0064 
0-0074 


0-9913 
0-9934 
0-9945 
0-9948 
0-9948 
0-9943 
0-9936 
0-9926 
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The  average  number  of  children  born  to  women  marrying  at 
each  age  being  known,  the  probability  of  a  woman  surviving 
every  confinement  is  obtained  in  the  following  manner.  Age  at 
marriage  say  30  years,  then  by  Table  VII  the  number  of  children 
will  be  3 '49,  the  probability  of  surviving  the  first  confinement  will 
lae  0'99i3,  the  second  0'9934,  the  third  0*9945,  and  for  the  fraction 
(0*49)  there  will  be  0*49  of  0*0052,  the  risk  of  dying  at  fourth  con- 
finement, that  is  O'0O2  5 ;  and  the  probability  of  surviving  the 
3'49  confi.nement  will  therefore  be  i  —  0-0025  =  0*9975;  the 
product  of  the  probabilities  0-99I3  x  0*9934  X  0*9945  X  0*9975 
gives  0*9770,  as  the  probability  of  a  woman  who  marries  at  30 
surviving  every  confinement.  An  adjustment  for  age  is  however 
necessary.  The  average  probability  of  surviving  first  confinement 
is  0*9913,  while  by  Table  IV  the  probability  for  age  30  alone 
was  0*9888  (viz.,  I  —  0*01 12),  so  that  in  the  foregoing  calculation 
0*9770  becomes  by  proportion  0*9746,  Similarly  the  probabilities 
at  each  age  in  the  following  table  has  been  established : — 


Table  VIII. 


Age  at  Marriage. 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


Probability 

of  Surviving  every 

Confinement. 


09572 
0-9606 
09634 
0-9657 
0-9675 
0-9692 
0-9705 
0-9718 
0-9729 
0-9738 
0  9746 
0-9751 
0-9757 
0-9761 
0-9765 
0-9767 
0-9767 
0-9768 
0-9767 
0-9765 
0-9762 


Probability  of 

Dying 

in  Continenient. 


0-0428 
0*0394 
0*0366 
0*0343 
0*0325 
0*0308 
0*0295 
0-0282 
0*0271 
0*0262 
0*0254 
0*0249 
0-0243 
0-0239 
0*0235 
0*0233 
0*0233 
0*0232 
0*0233 
0*0235 
0-0238 


The  importance  of  age  as  an  element  of  the  risk  at  confine- 
ments will  be  evident  from  the  foregoing  table.  It  will  be  seen 
that  notwithstanding  that  a  woman  marrying  at  age  20  has  on  the 
average  7*22  confinements  to  pass  through,  and  that  the  average  for 
a  woman  marrying  at  age  40  is  0*75,  the  risk  of  dying  of  the  former 
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is  not  quite  twice  tliat  of  the  latter.     The  minimum  risk  of  dying- 
in  confinement  is  at  age  37. 

From  the  foi'egoing  table  it  may  be  taken  that  on  an  average- 
1  woman  out  of  23  who  mari'ies  at  age  20  will  die  in  child-birth; 
I  in  32  at  age  25 ;  i  in  39  at  age  30 ;  i  in  43  at  age  35 ;  and  i  in 
42  at  age  40. 


DiscQssiox  on  Mil.  T.  A.  CoGHLAx's  Paper. 

Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson,  M.D.,  said  that  though  she  did  not  know 
much  about  statistics,  she  did  know  something  about  the  subject 
matter  of  the  paper.  Looking  at  the  English  figures  of  mortality, 
she  thought  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  members  of  the  Society  to 
be  much  influenced  by  the  figures  in  Mr.  Coghlan's  paper  or  by 
the  deductions  drawn  from  them.  They  were  figures  belonging 
to  another  country,  and  they  related  to  a  state  of  society  very 
different  from  our  own.  The  maternity  mortality  in  London  for 
the  three  years  1895-97  was  nothing  like  so  high  as  that  given  by 
Mr.  Coghlan.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan  made  an 
investigation  into  the  rates  of  mortality  in  child-birth,  and  he 
thought  the  average  rate  of  mortality  at  that  time,  when  the 
patients  were  in  good  hands,  was  about  i  per  cent. ;  but  that  was 
before  the  advent  of  antiseptic  treatmeut.  A  mortality  of  i  per 
cent,  would  now  be  pei-fectly  monstrous,  and  that  was  why  she 
thoiight  it  would  be  most  misleading  to  accept  these  figures  at  the 
present  time.  Take  for  instance  the  figures  in  the  second  table. 
If  one  added  up  the  mortality  at  all  the  different  ages,  an  average 
mortality  of  i  in  121  w^as  the  result.  That  was  at  the  present  time 
a  terribly  high  mortality,  and  deductions  drawn  from  it  were  worse 
than  useless ;  they  were  misleading.  She  had  recently  taken  the 
figures  from  eight  large  }ying-in  charities  in  London,  and  had 
added  to  them  those  of  the  Rotunda  in  Dublin,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  present  maternal  mortality  in  child-birth  ;  and  the  ratio  of 
deaths  to  deliveries  was  much  more  like  i  in  600  or  650.  If 
New  South  Wales  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a  mortality  of 
I  in  121,  which  she  greatly  doubted,  she  thought  we  had  better 
send  out  to  them  some  apostles  of  antiseptic  midwifery.  It  was 
perfectly  appalling  to  have  such  a  mortality.  The  difference 
between  the  social  conditions  of  patients  in  New  South  Wales 
and  those  under  which  the  London  poor  lived  could  not  account 
for  such  a  very  large  difference  in  the  mortality.  There  might  be 
some  gi'eat  fallacy  in  the  figures  given,  and  in  any  case  it  would 
be  better  not  to  make  deductions  from  them  till  the  facts  had 
been  studied.  The  real  points  to  be  considered  in  this  matter  were 
the  skill  of  the  doctor  and  the  zeal  and  Avisdom  with  Avhich  he  and 
the  nurse  carried  out  antiseptic  precautions.  If  the  attendants  were 
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skilfnl  and  antiseptic,  the  patient  did  well.  Considerations  of 
age  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  Tvere  of  very  little  importance 
practically.  She  did  not  think  therefore  the  paper  would  be  of 
much  service  from  the  point  of  view  of  real  utility,  and  she 
■deprecated  any  inferences  being  drawn  from  it. 

Ml*.  E.  W.  Brabrook-,  C.B.,  had  some  difficulty  in  discussing 
the  paper  in  the  author's  absence.  This  was,  he  believed,  the 
first  attempt  at  a  scientific  discrimination  on  a  large  scale  of  the 
risks  of  child-birth  during  successive  confinements  at  different 
ages;  and,  making  all  necessary  deductions  from  the  paper  on 
account  oc  its  being  derived  from  a  community  so  different 
from  our  own,  the  results  given  in  it  would  be  valuable  in  com- 
parison with  similar  statistics  collected  from  our  own  country. 
He  hoped  that  the  example  of  the  author  of  the  paper  would 
be  followed  by  statisticians  in  this  country.  He  would  men- 
tion one  or  two  points  which  had  occurred  to  him  in  glancing 
tbrough  the  paper.  One  was  not  surprised  at  hearing  that 
the  risk  in  mortality  to  unmarried  was  greater  than  to  married 
women,  but  he  was  not  sure  that  the  observation  in  which  the 
author  accounted  for  it  was  not  intended  to  be  satirical,  when  he 
stated  that  "  the  bulk  of  the  confinements  of  unmarried  women 
take  place  in  public  institutions  which  make  the  ti^eatment  of 
child-bearing  women  a  special  feature  of  their  work."  He  thought 
the  treatment  of  patients  by  qualified  pei-sons  on  scientific  principles 
would  be  a  circumstance  rather  in  favour  of  vitality  than  against 
it,  and  therefoi'e  he  did  not  quite  see  the  bearing  of  that  remark. 
Again,  he  could  not  quite  understand  what  the  three  columns  in 
the  table  given  on  p.  526,  relating  to  the  ages  of  husband  and  wife 
taken  together,  had  to  do  with  the  deaths  in  child-bii*th.  If  they 
had  been  given  in  reference  to  statistics  of  conception,  they  might 
have  had  some  relevancy,  but  they  could  hardly  be  relevant  with 
regard  to  child-birth,  because  a  child  might  be  born  nearly  forty 
weeks  after  the  death  of  the  husband.  Those  columns  therefore 
appeared  to  be  rather  out  of  place.  He  observed  an  extraordinary 
i-esult  stated  in  regard  to  women  marrving  at  20,  where  the 
probable  mortality  was  given  upon  a  total  average  of  7*22  children. 
He  thought  that  was  so  large  an  average  as  to  be  beyond  general 
■experience.  He  demurred  also  to  the  method  of  arriving  at  the 
results  given  in  Table  VIII.  The  author  of  the  paper  appeared  to 
have  fallen  into  an  error  similar  to  that  of  treating  the  jears  of 
■expectation  of  life  as  the  terms  of  an  annuity.  The  author  had 
taken  the  average  expectation  of  confinements  of  a  woman  aged  HO 
at  marriage,  viz.,  3'49?  ^iid  ^i^d  multiplied  togethei'  tlie  probability 
■of  surviving  each  such  confinement  separately,  in  order  to  get  the 
figure  representing  the  probability  of  the  woman  surviving  every 
confinement,  whereas  he  should  have  taken  the  totals  for  all  the 
confinements  observed,  and  derived  his  average  from  them  in  the 
manner  common  in  tables  of  mortality,  w^hich  would  probably 
have  produced  a  difierent  result.  These  criticisms  might  not  be 
well  founded,  being  given  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  without  a 
previous  examination  of  the  paper.     Its  author,  however,  deserved 
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the  members'  thanks,  and  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  not 
present  to  receive  them. 

Dr.  Kingston  Fox  agi-eed  with  the  last  speaker  in  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  the  paper.  Although  not  quite  the  first,  it 
was,  as  far  as  he  was  aware,  the  most  important  contribution  yet 
made  to  the  statistics  of  child-birth  mortality.  He  had  studied 
this  subject  lately  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  into  the  value 
of  female  lives  for  assurance,  and  found  the  recorded  statistics 
very  scanty.  The  Registrar- General  was  able  to  give  little  help 
at  present,  but  he  hoped  that  our  authorities  at  home  would  follow 
the  lead  of  the  colonies,  in  issuing  birth  schedules  in  greater  detail. 
They  should  show  particulars  of  the  ages  and  confinements  of  the 
mother  on  the  occasion  of  a  birth.  These  would  furnish  important 
data.  At  present  we  were  dependent  upon  the  figures  furnished 
by  lying-in  institutions  and  private  observers,  necessarily  on  a 
small  basis. 

Dr.  Matthews  Duncan  had  been  referred  to  as  an  eminent 
authority  on  this  subject,  and  in  the  main  this  paper  confirmed  his 
figures,  while  dealing  Avith  larger  data  than  he  was  able  to  obtain. 
It  would  be  well  if  we  were  able  to  make  a  comparison  between 
the  population  in  New  South  Wales  dealt  with  in  the  paper  and 
our  own.  A  comparison  however  CDuld  be  made  in  one  particular, 
viz.,  as  regarded  legitimate  and  illegitimate  births.  In  England 
and  "\\'ales  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  to  total  births  had 
steadily  declined  from  7  per  cent,  in  1850  to  47  per  cent,  in  1886 ; 
in  London  it  was  about  4  per  cent.,  and  varied  little.  In  the 
paper  it  was  given  as  8*6  per  cent.,  perhaps  not  a  larger  figure 
than  might  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  young  community,  whose 
population  had  not  always  been  recruited  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. The  mortality  per  1,000  had  been  alluded  to  by 
Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson.  He  observed  that  the  mortality  among 
mairied  women  came  out  as  67  deaths,  and  that  among  the 
unmarried  women  as  10  deaths  per  1,000  births.  The  average 
mortality  from  child-birth  in  the  thirty  years  1861  to  1890  in 
England  and  Wales  was  at  the  rate  of  472  per  1,000  births,  or 
about  two-thirds  of  that  shown  in  the  paper.  The  ditference  was 
thus  after  all  not  very  great;  probably  it  might  be  explained  by 
the  lesser  opportunities  of  obtaining  skilled  help  in  a  widely 
scattered  community.  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan  showed  that  the 
mortality  in  child-birth,  taking  all  the  labours  together,  was  at 
the  rate  of  about  i  in  200,  or  about  the  figure  he  had  quoted  for 
England  and  Wales,  while  the  mortality  at  first  labours  only  was 
I  in  100.  He  was  glad  to  hear  Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson's  sanguine 
forecast  for  the  future.  But  at  present  it  was  rather  a  forecast 
than  anything  for  which  they  could  point  to  evidence.  Puerperal 
mortality  in  England  and  Wales  down  to  the  present  time  did  not 
greatly  differ  from  the  average  quoted  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
It  was  declining  more  in  London  than  in  the  provinces,  but  it 
was  not  very  far  from  the  figures  already  mentioned.  Referring 
to  the  larger  mortality  in  child-birth  among  unmarried  women, 
he  thousht  that  it   w^as  natural  that  the    distress  of   mind  con- 
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nected  witli  illegitimate  birth  should  bring  added  danger  to  the 
life  of  the  mother.  Probably  if  it  had  not  been  that  so  many 
of  these  confinements  took  place  in  public  institutions,  where 
the  mothers  had  very  special  care  given  to  them,  the  mortality  in 
the  case  of  illegitimate  births  would  have  been  much  larger. 
Alluding  to  Diagram  A,  the  Fellows  would  notice  that  Mr.  Coghlan 
(whose  general  care  and  accuracy  in  dealing  with  these  figures 
was  woi'thy  of  admiration)  had  altered  the  numbers  in  a  way  that 
was,  he  submitted,  not  quite  justified.  It  appeared  from  the 
tables  that  the  mortality  in  child-birth  at  the  first  confinement 
was  0'0086,  and  at  the  next  0*0045,  °^'  ^  little  more  than  lialf. 
Mr.  Coghlan  had  raised  the  last  figures  to  o*oo66  in  order  to  form 
a  curve  (not  always  a  safe  proceeding),  and  to  make  the  death-rate 
descend  gradually  from  the  first  labour  down  to  a  minimum  at 
about  the  fourth.  But  his  own  unadjusted  figures  were  entirely 
confirmed  by  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan,  in  showing 
that  the  mortality  at  the  second  labour  was  only  about  half  that  at 
the  first.  In  fact,  instead  of  the  gradual  curve  shown,  there  was 
a  sudden  drop  in  the  mortality  after  the  first  labour.  The  mor- 
tality at  the  fii'st  confinement  was  exceptionally  heavy,  while  it  was 
much  lighter  at  those  which  immediately  followed  it.  There  was 
good  reason  why  that  should  be  so.  The  first  confinement  was  the 
great  test  of  a  woman's  health  and  strength  and  fitness  for  child- 
bearing,  and  it  revealed  any  existing  malformation  or  other  phy- 
sical difficulty.  It  was  apt  to  be  more  tedious  than  those  which 
followed,  and  so  it  entailed  greater  risk  to  life.  At  the  first  con- 
finement also  the  nervous  anticipation  of  the  patient  was  greater 
in  entering  on  an  untried  experience.  Again,  the  large  majority 
of  illegitimate  births  were  included  in  the  list  of  first  labours. 
From  all  these  causes,  the  mortality  of  women  at  the  first  child- 
birth was  exceptionally  heavy.  But  with  regard  to  subsequent 
confinements,  these  only  occurred  to  women  who  had  passed  safely 
through  the  ordeal  of  the  first  labour,  and  had  so  far  retained 
their  health  as  to  become  again  fertile.  Hence  the  risk  was  much 
less.  He  would  therefore  suggest  that  in  Diagram  A  the  dotted 
line  representing  the  unadjusted  figures  for  the  second  confine- 
ment was  the  more  accurate,  and  that  the  line  should  drop  suddenly 
from  the  first  to  the  second,  and  then  gradually  rise,  showing,  as 
the  author  stated,  that  when  the  ninth  or  tenth  confinement  was 
reached,  the  danger  became  as  great  as  it  was  at  the  first. 

Then,  passing  on  to  the  third  table,  of  deaths  at  first  labours, 
classified  according  to  age,  although  the  data  were  small  (233 
deaths),  they  were  larger  than  any  to  which  he  had  had  access. 
Dr.  Matthews  Duncan  gave  in  one  series  97,  and  in  another  50 
deaths  of  mothers  at  their  first  confinements,  but  the  results  he 
obtained  were  closely  identical  with  Mr.  Coghlan's.  For  it  was 
shown  that  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  there  was  a  minimum 
risk  to  the  mother,  aud  a  greater  risk  before  and  after  that  period. 
As  regarded  Table  V,  the  deaths  among  unmarried  women  at 
35  years  and  over  were  singularly  few.  This  he  could  only  attri- 
bute to  the  fact  that  the  figures  vrere  furnished  from  institutions 
where  the  patients  were  very  carefully  tended.     Then  the  age  at 
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which  aiBiong'  married  womeu  child-birth  was  attended  with  the 
least  mortality  was  given  in  the  paper  as  23  years.  Dr.  Duncan 
gave  25  years.  That  might  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
of  Australian  women  maturing  at  an  earlier  age  than  English 
women.  The  alteration  made  in  the  proportion  of  deaths  at  the 
second  confinement  rather  vitiated  the  results  stated  in  the  small 
table  following  Table  YII.  He  followed  the  previous  speaker 
in  hesitating  to  accept  the  rather  startling  results  at  which 
Mr.  Coghlan  had  arrived  in  Tables  VII  and  VIII.  Much  careful 
investigation  would  be  required  to  follow  the  process  by  which  he 
had  arrived  at  those  results.  Table  VIII  was  also  liable  to  mis- 
conception. The  fact  must  be  remembered  that  women  married 
at  the  later  ages  were  frequently  sterile.  One  would  have  expected 
to  see  the  risk  of  death  at  child-birth  rising  considerably  at  these 
later  ages,  but  it  did  not  do  so  in  this  table  simply  because  the 
later  marriages  were  so  often  infertile.  The  paper,  in  spite  of  all 
the  little  criticisms  one  might  be  able  to  make  upon  it,  was  an 
important  one,  well  worthy  of  finding  a  place  in  the  records  of  the 
Society,  and  of  careful  study  by  those  who  were  interested  in  this 
branch  of  vital  statistics. 

Mr.  B.  A.  H.  WooDD  thought  that  what  would  especially  attract 
the  lay  mind  in  the  iDajaer  was  the  last  few  lines.  He  did  not  quite 
understand  how  these  statistics  were  made  out,  and  he  would  like 
very  much  to  know  what  was  the  average  expectation  of  deaths  in 
child-birth  in  this  country,  if  it  was  known.  According  to  the 
paper  it  appeared  that  in  Australia  about  4  per  cent,  of  the 
women  who  married  died  in  child-birth,  but  he  did  not  know 
whether  that  was  the  case  in  England. 

Mr.  Gr.  Udny  Yule  said  that  most  of  the  points  he  had  noted 
for  remark  had  been  already  touched  upon.  One  factor  that 
might  affect  the  death-rates  in  child-birth  was  the  sex  of  the 
child,  a  point  that  had  not  been  dealt  with  in  the  paper;  and 
possibly  a  difference  in  the  sex-rate  might  account  for  some  of  the 
difference  between  risk  at  confinement  for  married  and  unmarried 
women.  The  paper  was  one  on  a  most  important  subject,  and 
was  most  valuable  for  comparative  purposes.  The  first  speaker 
was  rather  severe  in  calling  the  paper  misleading,  because  its 
statistics  were  not  valid  for  England  ;  as  its  subject  was  New 
South  Wales,  this  could  hardly  be  expected. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  C.  S.  Loch)  asked  whether  anyone  present 
could  speak  from  colonial  experience  on  a  point  which  had  been 
suggested  to  him  :  the  likelihood  of  deaths  in  child-birth  resulting 
in  the  colony  from  insufficient  means  of  procuring  medical  assis- 
tance. The  distance  between  outlying  stations  would  be  great, 
and  this  perhaps  would  give  rise  to  difficulties  that  might  possibly 
invalidate  any  comparison  between  the  colony  and  England.  In 
concluding  the  discussion,  he  said  that  it  seemed  strange  that  a 
paper  dealing  with  this  subject  should  appear  to  be  so  novel  in 
many  Avays,  and  tV.at  completer  data  were  not  forthcoming.     He 
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fully  expected  that  they  would  have  had  some  English  figures 
compiled  on  the  same  basis  as  those  given  in  the  paper;  they 
would  be  of  great  value  at  tlie  present  time.  There  was  no  doubt 
a  movement  on  foot  for  the  admission  of  women  to  friendly 
societies,  and  everyone  would  desire  that  insurance  in  regard  to 
confinements  should  as  far  as  possible  be  plnced  on  an  actuarial 
basis.  He  hoped  that  this  paper  would  be  followed  by  others,  in 
which  our  Eiighsh  data  might  be  utilised  in  a  similar  form.  They 
were  greatly  indebted  to  L)r.  Fox  for  his  references  to  what  had 
been  done  in  the  past,  and  he  had  shown  also  how  uncertain 
judgment  on  such  a  point  might  be.  He  had  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  figures  showed  a  close  approximation  to  what 
might  have  been  anticipated  in  Australia.  Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson 
on  the  other  hand  considered  them  altogether  excessive.  But 
after  all  they  were  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  should  be  expected  in 
England,  The  tables  on  pp.  526  and  527  had  been  much  criticised, 
and  to  judge  from  the  debate,  several  of  the  statements  in  the  paper 
could  only  be  accepted  in  a  guarded  form.  To  any  who  might 
read  hastily  the  concluding  paragraph,  without  having  thought 
out  the  steps  by  which  the  conclusions  summed  up  in  it  were 
reached,  so  absolute  a  statement  would  be  misleading.  He  hoped 
that  additional  English  and  other  experiences  could  be  collected, 
so  that  a  more  complete  statement  on  the  subject  might  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  members,  if  possible,  in  their  next  session.  Two  or 
three  main  issues  came  out  cleatl^^  but  even  these  might  be 
further  elucidated  ;  for  instance,  the  larger  proportion  of  deaths 
in  the  case  of  unmarried  women  and  the  larger  number  of  deaths 
in  first  confinements.  In  any  case  they  must  thank  Mr.  Coghlau 
for  a  very  suggestive  paper,  the  importance  of  which  \vas  clearly 
shown  by  the  discussion. 
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I. — Miscellaneous  Applications  of  the  Calculus  of  Prohahilities — 
Contd.'     By  Professor  F.  Y.  Edgewobth,  M.A.,  D.C.L, 

IV.  The  higher  theory  of  probabilities  is  not  restricted  to 
organic  nature ;  the  law  of  error  is  fulfilled  in  social  life  also, 
whenever  a  great  number  of  independent  causes  act.  For 
example,  the  multifarious  motives  which  sway  voters  at  a  con- 
tested election  may  be  expected  to  produce  results  dispersed 
about  an  average  according  to  that  normal  law.  This  conjecture 
has  been  verified  by  Mrs.  Bryant,  D.Sc,  who  has  tabulated  the 
ratios,  number  of  Unionists  -4-  (number  of  Unionists  -f  number  of 
Gladstonians) ,  in  each  ICnglish  constituency,  for  the  last  three 
elections,  in  the  years  1886,  1892,  and  1895  respectively.  For  the 
first  election  the  ratios  were  obtained  by  operating  on  the  figures, 
given  in  JDodiVs  Pari i anient ari/  Companion.  For  the  two  latter 
elections  the  ratios  were  deduced  from  the  "majorities  per  cent.'^ 
given  by  Mr.  Baines  in  the  last  appendix  to  his  paper,''  "  On  the 
Parliamentary  Representation  in  England,"  read  before  the 
Statistical  Society  in  January,  1896.  The  grouping  of  the  ratios 
is  exhibited  in  Table  I  annexed.  It  is  evident  on  inspection  that 
there  is  a  certain  approximation  to  the  normal  form.  The 
symmetry  proper  to  the  law  of  error  is  evidenced  by  the  close 
correspondence  between  the  arithmetic  mean  and  the  median  as 
shown  in  the  fii'st  part  of  Table  II  annexed.  A  more  exact  verifi- 
cation is  afforded  by  calculating  the  characteristic  or  modulus  for 
each  group  by  different  formulae,^  namely : — 

'  See  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Statistical  Society  for  March,  1898. 

-'  Any  of  Mr.  Baines's  "  majorities  per  cent.,"  say  r,  is  a  ratio  of  the  form 
»'  =  (U  — G)-i-G  [or  (G  — U) -j- U];  where  U  is  the  number  of  Unionist  votes, 
G  the  number  of  Gladstonian  votes,  actually  given  in  any  constituency.     Whence 

U  -7-  (U  +  G),  the  ratio  which  we  require  =:  (1  -|-  r)  -f-  (2  +  r)      or 1  • 

L      2  -|-  r  J 
^  On  these  formulae,  see  my  paper  on  "  Methods  of  Statistics,"  Jubilee  number 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Statistical  Society,  1885. 
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(a.)    Modulus  =  -^  distance-betweeri-quartiles  -r-  0"4769  . . ; 
(h.)  Modulus  =  mean    deviation   (from  tlie  arithmetic  mean) 

(c.)  Modulus  =  square  root  of  twice-mean-square  of  deviation. 

The  latter  results  are  exhibited  in  the  second  part  of  Table  II. 
The  fourth  column  is  obtained  by  dividing  half  the  interquartile, 
or  distance  between  the  first  and  second  quartile,  for  each  group 
by  0'4769..,  the  well  known  constant  expressing  the^rofea6/e-er?-or  as 
a  fraction  of  the  inoduhis.  The  fifth  column  is  obtained  by  finding 
the  deviation  of  each  ratio  in  one  of  the  columns  in  Table  I  from 
the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  ratios  in  that  column,  taking  the  averao^e 
of  those  deviations  (without  regard  to  their  sign/?,  all  ti^eated 
as  positive)  for  each  year,  and  multiplying  that  average  by  v^""- 
The  sixth  column  is  formed  by  finding  the  mean  square  of  the 
deviations  as  above  defined  for  each  year,  multiplying  by  two,  and 
extracting  the  square  root. 

Table  I. — Showing  the  Distribution  of  the  Ratios,  Unionist  Votes  -r-  Total 
Votes,  in  English  Comtituencies  for  Three  Elections. 


u 

U  +  G 

1886. 

1892. 

1895. 

U 
"  U  +  G 

1886. 

1892. 

1895. 

17 

1 

1 

2 
1 
1 
2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

4 

2 

4 

6 

7 

11 

5 

4 

8 

11 

12 

20 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
3 
5 

4 

]0 

3 

7 

9 

10 

10 

n 

13 
16 
21 

27 
29 

1   24 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4 
8 
4 
3 
7 

10 
9 
15 
22 
16 
25 

51 

18 

14 

22 

21 

15 

17 

6 

12 

7 

5 

4 

6 

7 

3 

6 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 
3 

25 

30 

19 

18 

17 

16 

12 

9 

11 

9 

4 

6 

5 

10 

5 

2 

2 

3 

2 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

27 

18 

19 

52 

53 

30 
33 

20 

21 

54 

55 

14 
14 

22 

56 

21 

23 

13 

24  .  . 

58 

10 

25 

26 

27 

59 

60 

61 

3 

12 
6 

28  

62 

4 

29  .... 

63 

3 

30  

64 

65 

QQ 

2 

31 

2 

32 

1 

33  

67 

2 

34 

68 

69 

70 

2 

35.. 

1 

36 

1 

37 

71 

72 

1 

38  



39 

73 

2 

40 

74 



41  

7.5 

1 

42 

76 

1 

43 

77 



44 

78 

1 

45 

79 

1 

46 

80 

81 

— 

47 

— 

48 

82 

1 

49 

83 



50 
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If  llie  law  was  exactly  fulfilled,  the  results  obtained  by  tbese 
three  formulae  should  be  identical.  As  it  is,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  higher  the  powers  of  the  deviations  which  enter  to  the 
formula,  the  larger  is  the  result ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that 
one  or  both  extremities  diverge  from  the  centre  in  excess  of  what 
the  normal  law  requires. 

Table  11.— Shmving  the  Fulfilment  of  the  Lato  of  Error  hy  the  Ratios 
Unionist  Votes  -^  Total  Votes  in  English  Constituencies  at  Three 
Elections. 


1 

Year 
of  Election. 

Aritlimetic 
Mean. 

3 

Median. 

i 

InterquHitile 
4-  9539. 

5 

6 
^          n 

1886 

0533 

0533 

0-1035 

0116 

0127 

'92 

0514 

0-511 

0  094 

0-106 

0115 

'95 

0-527 

0-524. 

00781 

00925        i 

0-106 

The  approximation  to  the  normal  law  is  sufficient  to  justify  an 
inference  which  may  be  useful  as  to  the  relation  between  the 
majority  in  the  (part  of  the)  country  considered  and  the  majority 
in  the  (the  corresponding  part  of  the)  House  of  Representatives. 
Let  us  define  as  the  relative  majority  in  either  body  the  majority  in 
the  ordinary  sense  (e.g.,  number  of  Unionists  minus  number  of 
Gladstonians)  divided  by  half  the  total  number  (of  members  in  the 
House,  or  votes  in  the  country).  One  of  these  relative  majorities 
may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  other,  if  the  statistics  fulfil  the 
law  of  error,  together  with  a  certain  supplementary  condition 
"which  I  proceed  to  state. 

Put  7ii,  '»o,  «3,  &c.,  for  the  ratios  exhibited  in  the  first  table, 
namely,  number  of  Unionist  votes  -r-  (number  of  Unionist  votes 
+  number  of  Gladstonian  votes)  for  the  first,  second,  &c.,  consti- 
tuency respectively,  and  put  «i,  oii,  &c.,  for  the  numbers  of  votes 
given  in  each  constituency.  Then  the  propoi'tion  of  Unionists 
votes  to  the  total  number  of  votes  given  in  the  country  is 
=  7?i  Ui  +  112  Uo,  +  &c.  +  n„i  ro'"  -=-  ('»i  +  n^  +  &c.  +  n,n),  on  being  the 
number  of  constituencies.  This  ratio  is  approximately  equal  to 
(mj  -f-  Uz  +  &c.  +  Ui„)  -^  in.  For,  a  priori,  if  the  n'% — the  effective 
sizes — as  we  may  call  the  number  of  votes  actually  given — of  the 
constituencies,  though  unequal,  are  distributed  indiscriminately, 
without  bias,  between  the  two  parties,  it  may  be  expected  by  a 
known  theorem^  that  the  fii'sfc  written  iveighted  average  Avill  be 
nearly  equal  to  the  unweighted  average  following.     In  other  terms, 

m  m 

S     thu       ^     U 

— ! = — ' —  nearly.     And  a  posferiori  this  equation  is  found  to 

S'"  1)1 

llr 
I 

hold  with  regard  to  England,  as  Table  III  annexed  shows:  — 

*  For  proofs  and  illustrations  of  this  tlieorem,  see  Mr.  Bowley's  paper  on 
"  Kclutions  between  tlie  Accui'aey  of  an  Average  and  that  of  its  Constitnent 
Parts,"  in  tlie  Journal  of  the  Roi/al  Statistical  Society  for  December,  1897. 
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Table  TIT. — Shoioing  that  the  {Effective)  Sizes  of  Constitiiencies  are 
indiscriminatel'i  Distributed  between  the  Two  Parties. 


Year  of  Election. 


1886. 
'92. 


'9.5 


S    « 


0-533 


0-514 


s  -  s"'«. 


0-528 


0-511 


0-527 


0-524 


In  this  table  the  second  column  shows  for  the  three  elections 
■under  consideration,  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  ratios  of  the 
form  u  which  are  exhibited  above  in  Table  I.  The  third  column 
gfives  the  proportion  of  Unionist  votes  to  the  total  number  of  votes 
in  the  country  actually  given.  This  datum  has  been  obtained  for 
1886  by  adding  up  the  votes  polled  for  both  parties  in  England,  as 
given  in  DodcVs  Parliamentary  Companion.''  For  1892  and  1895 
the  votes  cast  in  England  for  the  two  parties  are  deduced  from 
Mr.  Baines's  statistics,  thus.  Mr.  Baines  gives  the  number 
of  Unionist  "votes  polled"  and  the  number  of  Gladstonian 
"  votes  polled"  (see  his  Table  B,  Part  II,  V).  But  these  "  votes 
polled"  are  not  the  same  as  our  votes  actually  given  at  contested 
elections.  Mr.  Baines's  number  is  made  up  of  votes  actually  given 
at  contested  elections  and  .  potential  votes  for  uncontested  con- 
stituencies, numbers  estimated  by  him  as  what  might  have  been 
given  if  there  had  been  a  contest.  He  has  very  kindly  communi- 
cated to  me  ihe  numbers  which  were  thu.^  constructively  added  by 
him.  These  numbers  being  subtracted  respectively  from  Mr. 
Baines's  "  votes  polled  "  for  each  party,  there  remain  the  numbers 
of  votes  actually  cast  in  the  constituencies  which  my  coadjutor  and 
I  have  dealt  with.  The  calculation  is  shown  m  TalDle  IV  annexed. 
The  close  correspondence  between  the  weighted  averages  shown  in 
Table  III,  and  the  simple  average  t'ound  from  Table  I,  fully  con- 
firms our  supplementary  proposition  as  to  the  distribution  of  sizes. 

Table  IV. — Showing  the  Determination  of  Votes  actually  Given  at 
Contested  Elections  in  1892  and  1895. 


1892. 

1895. 

Unionist. 

Gladstouian. 

Unionist. 

Gladstonian. 

"Votes  polled" 

1,949,260     ;     1,839,242 

2,134,397 

1,738,630 

Constructive  Aotes     .... 

190,019             154,290 

587,402 

334'474 

Votes  actually  given.... 

1,759,241     1     1,684,952 

1,546,995 

1,404,156 

Total  votes  actually  "1 
given    J 

3,444,193 

2,951,151 

1%    nil  -f-  >o    n    

0-511 

0-524 

'^l                  1 

3  The  data  for  England  and  Wales  mi.Kcd  up  in  the   Companion,  had  to  be 
separated  for  the  present  purpose. 
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Let  it  be  granted  then  that  both  the  law  of  error  and  the 
supplementary  proposition  are  fulfilled.  From  the  first  postulate 
it  follows  that  the  ratios  U  -4-  (U  +  G),  recorded  in  the  first  table, 
for  the  constituencies  may  be  arranged  in  conformity  with  a  curve 
such  as  that  which  is  shown  in  the  annexed  figure. 


In  this  figure  AC  represents  unity,  AB  represents  0'5,  AP  the 
average  of  the  ratios  U  -f-  (U  +  G)  for  a  given  year,  e.g.,  for 
1886,  0-533.  TRQS  is  a  "  probability  " —  or  "  error  "  — curve 
having  P  as  its  centre  and  a  modulus  about  O'l ;  the  curve 
according  to  which  the  ratios  U  4-  (U  -f  G)  are  grouped.  The 
area  contained  between  the  curve  and  abscissa  to  the  right 
of  RB  represents  the  proportion  of  constituencies  which  have 
U  -r-  (U  +  G)  greater  than  0"5  ;  and  accordingly  return  a  Unionist 
member,  that  is  the  proportion  of  Unionist  members  in  the  House. 
The  area  to  the  left  of  EB  represents  the  proportion  of  Glad- 
stonian  members  in  the  House.  Now  the  area  BRQP  (1)  = 
area  right  of  RB  minus  0'5  and  (2)  :=  0'5  minus  area  left  of  RB. 
Therefore  the  area  BRQP  =  half  proportion  of  Unionist  members 
in  the  House  minus  proportion  of  Gladstonian  members  in  the 
110X1^6=  relative  'majority  (as  above  defined)  in  the  House.  But 
the  area  BRQP  is  connected  with  the  distance  BP  by  an  equation 

/      BP     \ 
of   the   form:    Area   BRQP  =  $  {-^    ■.   , —  ),    where  6{x)   is  the 

2 
integral   —7=    f    e  ~  ^'  dx  tabulated  in  the  books  on  probabilities, 

V  7^     0 

and  the  modulus  pertains  to  the  probability  curve  TRQS.  Also 
the  distance  BP  is  equal  to  the  relative  majority  in  the  country. 
For  by  our  supplementary  proposition  AP  is  equal  to  the  propor- 
tion of  Unionist  votes  (actually  given)  in  the  country;  CP 
(=  1  —  AP)  =  the  proportion  of  Gladstonian  votes.  Therefore 
BP  =  ^  (AP  —  CP)  =  relative  majority  in  the  country.  Thus  we 
have  obtained  an  equation  connecting  the  majority  in  the  House 
with  that  in  the  country :  namely,  relative  majority  in  the  House 

1  -  /Relative  majority  in  the  countryX 

""  '     V  Modulus  A 

In  symbols,  if  /3  is  put  for  the  quantity  on  the  left  side  of  the 
equation,   and   ^   for    the   independent   variable  of   which   ^  is   a 
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function,  ji  =  \9(^),  and  the  proportion  of  Unionists  is  |  +  /3,  tliat 
of  Grladstonians  ^  —  /3.      In  Table  V  annexed  the  proportion  of 

Table  V, — Bhowing  the  Percentage  of  Unionist  Merabers  in  the  House  as 
calculated  from  the  Percentage  of  Unionist  Votes  in  the  Country ;  and 
comparing  the  Calculated  with  the  Observed  Percentages. 


1          ,        2 

1 

Year      i 
of        ■       b. 
Election. 

3                     1 

5 
P'=  4«[f])- 

6 

Calculated 
Percentage  of 

Unionists 
in  the  House. 

7 

Observed 
Percentage  of 

Unionists 
in  the  House. 

1886 '  0028 

0-1035 1      0-270 

0149       '         64-9 

66-0 

'92 1  0011 

0-094    1      0-117            0-066 

56-6 

56-2 

'95 :  0021 

1 

0078    1      0-306 

0167 

66-7 

69-2 

Unionists  in  the  Hoase,  as  calculated  by  this  formula,  is  compared 
•with  the  proportion  actually  observed  in  each  of  the  three  years. 
In  this  table  the  secoad  column  gives  b,  the  relative  majority  in 
the  country,  that  is  the  entry  for  each  year  in  the  third  column  of 
Table  III,  less  by  0'5.  Col.  3  gives  M  the  modulus  taken  from 
the  first  column  of  the  second  part  of   Table  II.      Col,  4  gives 

the  values  of  —  or  ^.     Col.  5  gives  the  corresponding  values  of 

yS  =  ■k0(^),  taken  from  the  well  known  tables  given  in  treatises 
on  pi'obabilities.  Col.  6,  formed  by  adding  0-5  to  /3,  gives  the 
percentage  of  Unionist  members  in  the  House  as  calculated  from 
the  percentage  of  votes  in  the  country.  Col,  7  gives  the  per- 
centage of  Unionist  members  as  actually  observed. 

The  correspondence  between  theory  and  fact  is  seen  to  be  very 
close. 

Accordingly  much  the  same  relation  between  the  majority  in 
country  and  the  majority  in  the  House  may  be  expected  to  hold  in 
adjacent  cases — e.g.  the  next  election  in  England,  upon  a  similar 
issue — if  not  only  the  general  postulates  continue  to  be  fulfilled, 
but  also  the  particular  values  of  the  constants  involved  (6  and  M) 
are  approximately  the  same.  Even,  if  these  constants  are  quite 
different,  provided  that  the  postulates  hold,  the  general  relation 
between  the  two  majorities,  that  /3,  the  majority  in  the  House,  is 
greater  than  b,  the  majority  in  the  country,  will  continue  to  subsist. 
For  this  relation  continues  to  subsist  as  long    as   b  is  less  than 

lO  (  —  |.     And  it  may  be  proved   that  b  is  less  than  2^  (tt  )  ^or  all 

possible  values  of  b  and  M.® 


®  The  case  most  unfavourable  to  tlie  relation  is  when 


*KD^ 


b  is  as  small 


as  possible.  This  quotient  becomes  smaller  the  more  b  is  increased  and  the  more 
M  is  increased.  But  the  increase  of  these  quantities  is  limited  by  the  condition 
that  the  probability  curve  of  which  the  centre  is  at  the  distance  b  from  0-5  and  the 
modulus  is  M,  should  tit  in  between  1  aud  0,     It  results  from  this  condition  that 
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The  practical  value  of  the  rule  is  much  impaired  by  our 
inability  to  foresee  beyond  adjacent  cases  that  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  rule  depends  will  be  fulfilled.  For  instance,  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  predict  that  what  is  true  of  county  elections  will  be 
true  of  county  council  elections.  In  fact,  the  last  election  for  the 
London  County  Council  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  which  have 
been  specified.  The  statistics  relating  to  this  election  given  in  the 
Daily  Chronicle  for  4th  Mai'ch,  1897  (supplemented  by  subsequent, 
issues)  have  been  ably  analysed  by  Miss  Edith  Cooke,  of  Girton 
College,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  materials  of  the  annexed 
table. 

Table  VI. — Showing  the  Distribution,  the  Batio,  and  Number  of  Moderate 
Votes  -—  Total  Number  of  Votes  at  the  Election  for  the  London  County 
Council  in  1898. 


29 

1 

40 

3 

51 

62 

1 

73 

1 

30 

— 

41 

3 

52 

2 

63 

— 

74 

— 

31 

1 

42 

2 

53 

3 

64 

— 

75 

— 

32 

1 

43 

1 

54 

1 

65 

— - 

76 

1 

33 

— 

44 

3 

55 

3 

66 

— 

77 

1 

34 

2 

45 

3 

56 , 

1 

67 

— 

78 

1 

35 

— 

46 

2 

57 

1 

68 

— 

79 

— 

36 

3 

47 

3 

58 

1 

69 

1 

80 

— 

37 

2 

48 

1 

59 

2 

70 

— 

81 

— 

38 

1 

49 

— 

60 

1 

71 

1* 

82 

1 

39 

1 

50 

1 

61 

— 

72 

— 

*  Tlie  percentage  of  Moderate  votes  in  tlie  city. 


The  first  column  of  this  table  contains  values  of  the  ratio  number 
of  Moderate  votes  -^  number  of  Moderate  +  Progi-essive,  say, 
M  ~-  (M  +  P).  The  second  coluran  gives  the  number  of  con- 
stituencies which  present  each  particular  ratio.  The  ratio 
pertaining  to  each  constituency  is  thus  determined.  The  number 
of  votes  given  to  the  Moderate  candidates  in  a  particular  con- 
stituency is  divided  by  the  total  number  of  votes  given  in  that 
constituency.  As  there  are  only  two  members  for  each  of  the 
constituencies,  except  the  city  for  which  there  are  four  members ; 
and  as  the  members  in  each  constituency  were  either  both 
Moderate  or  both  Progressive  in  each  of  the  constituencies  except 
two,  by  omitting  those  two  and  also  the  city,  the  method  of 
determining  M  -f-  (M  -j-  P)  which  has  been  adopted  gives  homo- 
geneous results  comparable  to  those  which  have  been  given  for 
the  counties  in  Table  I. 

It  will  be  evident  on  inspection  of  this  table  that  the  law  of 
error  is  not  fulfilled  by  the  ratios  M  -f-  (M  +  P).     There  is  a  quite 

(5  +  2M)  rawsi  not  exceed  0-5.  Subject  to  the  condition  that  S  +  2M  =  0-5,  what 
is  the  vahie  of  h  which  makes  \6  i  —  \  -^  h  a  minimum  ?      It  appears  that  this 

quotient  diminishes  as  h  is  increased  from  0  to  0'5,  while  M  is  diminished  from 
0"25  to  zero.  Only  at  that  practically  unattainable  limit  will  the  majority  in  the 
House  be  equal  to  the  majority  in  the  country ;  in  general  the  majority  in  the 
House  must  be  srreater. 
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inadmissible  depression  in  the  middle  of  the  group.  Again,  the 
quartiles  are  far  from  being  equidistant,  as  they  ought  to  be,  from 
the  median.  The  median  is  at  46'25,  and  the  first  quartile  is  at 
40'6  nearly,  -while  the  second  quartile  is  at  55'4  nearly.  Again, 
the  arithmetic  mean,  524,  is  very  far  from  coinciding,  as  it  ought, 
with  the  median. 

The  law  of  error  not  being  fulfilled,  no  inference  can  be  made 
fi-om  the  percentage  of  Progressives  "in  the  country"  (i.e.,  the 
tifty-five  constituencies  under  consideration),  which  proves  to  be 
50"86,"  and  the  percentage  "  in  the  House,"  which  is  GO.  The  law 
of  error  not  being  fulfilled,  it  may  well  happen  that  a  majority  in 
the  House  coexists  with  a  minority  in  the  country.  Indeed,  this 
anomaly  actually  occurs  when  we  take  in  the  votes  of  the  city. 
The  proportion  of  Progressives  "  in  the  country  "  then  becomes 
0'49,®  while  the  percentage  "  in  the  House  "  is  58.  It  is  conceivable 
that  the  anomaly  might  have  been  much  more  striking.  Cases 
may  be  imagined  in  which  out  of  the  one-membered  constituencies 
()H  —  1)  elect  members  of  one  party,  and  yet  this  immense 
majority  in  the  House  may  coexist  with  a  minority  in  the  country. 
If  each  of  the  (m  —  1)  members  were  elected  by  a  very  small 
majority  the  excess  of  votes  on  that  side  in  those  (m  —  1)  con- 
stituencies— in  all  not  necessarily  more  than  (m  —  1) — might  be 
overbalanced  by  the  votes  on  the  other  side  in  the  i*emaining 
constituency. 

But  this  supposition  doubtless  exaggerates  the  precariousness 
of  representative  institutions.  For  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
even  when  the  law  of  error  is  not  perfectly  fulfilled,  it  is  always 
getting  on  towards  fulfilment.  Some  partial  regularity  may 
generally  be  expected.  Thus  even  in  the  example  of  the  London 
County  Council  elections  the  law  of  error  may  be  fulfilled  by  each 
party  separately.  There  may  be  two  types  consisting  of  the  M.'s 
and  P.'s  respectively.  Or  some  of  the  constituencies  which 
returned  say  [Moderate  members  ought  to  be  ranked  with  one 
type  consisting  mainly  of  Progressives;  while  some  of  the  con- 
stituencies which  returned  Progressives  ought  to  be  ranked  with 
the  other  type  consisting  mainly  of  Moderates.  In  snch  a  case  the 
positions  and  characteristics  of  the  two  types  might  be  determined 
by  Professor  Karl  Pearson's  beautiful  method  of  breaking  up  a 
given  set  of  statistics  into  two  normal  groups.'  Or  the  division 
might  be  given  a  priori  by  a  territorial  or  other  classification.  It 
might  be  expected  for  instance  that  Wales,  or  Ireland,  would  form 
a  type  distinct  from  England.  Considering  the  relations  between 
two  integrant  parts  of  a  United  Kingdom,  each  of  which  forms 
separately  a  perfect  type,   with  opposite  parties  in  a  majority  in 

'  The  number  of  moderate  votes  in  tlie  fifty-five  constituencies  is  found  by 
Miss  Edith  Cooke  to  be  270,232  ;  the  total  number  of  votes  in  those  constituencies 

550,330. 

'  Still  omitting  the  two  constituencies  referred  to.  If  tliey  are  restored,  and 
the  unmanipulated  totals  of  votes  are  compared,  the  anomaly  still  subsisS".  Ifc 
has  been  noticed  b_y  Sir  John  Lubbock  in  a  letter  to  the  Times. 

^  Referred  to  in  the  Journal  of  ihe  Staiisdcal  Sociefi/,  Dec,  1893. 
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the  two  parts,  e.g.,  Unionists  in  England,  Home  Rnlers  in  Wales, 
it  may  be  observed  tbat  ceteris  parilnis  the  region  in  Avhicli  the 
I'atios  of  the  form  U  -=-  (U  +  G)  are  least  dispersed  has  weight  in 
the  imperial  parliament  out  of  proportion  to  its  numerical  strength. 
The  modulus  characterising  that  disjiersion  being  for  England  as 
above  shown  about  O'l,  or  lo  per  cent.,  if  the  corresponding 
modulus  for  Wales  or  Scotland  were  5  per  cent.,  Wales  or  Scot- 
land would  pro  ianto  weigh  more  in  the  imperial  parliament.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  find,  by  a  summary  examination,  there  is  no  great 
difference  in  respect  of  dispersion  between  England  and  Wales. 

The  case  of  three  or  more  distinct  types  is  less  manageable. 
However,  as  we  lose  the  advantages  of  paucity  we  begin  to  gain 
the  advantages  of  plurality.  A  number  of  particular  types  tend 
to  melt  into  one  general  one.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
type  which  we  have  obtained  for  England,  is  a  compound  of  this 
sort. 

This  is  a  view  of  the  law  of  error  more  general  than  that  which 
is  pi'esented  in  the  text  books.  The  simpler  conception  is  that  each 
member  of  a  group  diverges  from  the  mean  of  all,  independently 
of  the  others.  Thus,  when  a  number  of  shots  are  fired  at  a 
vertical  target,  the  distance  of  each  bullet-raark  from  a  vertical 
line  through  the  bull's-eye  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  a  combination 
of  distui'bances  special  to  each  shot.  Bat  there  is  a  more  general 
view,  according  to  which  tlie  total  group  is  compounded  of  several 
normal  sub-groups,  of  which  the  sizes  are  distributed  according 
to  a  law  of  error.  It  is  as  if  there  were  substituted  for  the  bullets 
of  our  first  illustration  a  set  of  shells  dispersed  in  a  positive  and 
negative  direction,  according  to  a  simple  law  of  error.  Each  shell 
on  striking  the  target  bursts,  and  scatters  bullets  in  both  directions, 
according  to  the  normal  law.  It  is  mathematically  deducible  that 
the  whole  group  of  bullet-max^ks  will  obey  a  law  of  error,  the 
modulus  of  which  will  of  course  be  larger  than  the  modulus 
according  to  which  the  contents  of  each  shell  are  dispersed.  The 
number  and  the  dispersion  of  the  bullets  belonging  to  each  shell 
may  at  first  be  supposed  identical ;  but  the  conclusion  will  not  be 
affected  if  this  equality  exists  not  exactly,  but  only  on  an  average. 

In  some  such  way,  I  think,  is  to  be  accounted  for  the  circum- 
stance that  a  large  group  like  the  statures  of  the  Italian  conscripts, 
though  it  obeys  the  law  of  error,  can  be  broken  up  into  sub-groups, 
such  as  the  several  provinces,  each  normally  dispersed  about  a 
different  centre.  The  dispersion  in  this  case  is  sensibly  the  same 
in  the  different  sub-groups,  Avhile  the  distance  between  these 
centres  is  slight.  In  such  a  case  the  condition  that  the  sizes  of 
the  sub-groups  should  be  normally  dispersed  may  be  relaxed. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  say  in  any  given  case,  such  as  the  oue 
before  us,  whether  the  normality  of  the  total  group  owes  more  to 
the  proximity  of  the  centres,  or  to  the  normal  dispersion  of  the 
sizes,  of  the  sub-groups.  It  should  seem  that  one  or  other  of  the 
conditions  must  be  largely  realised;  and  yet  not  completely,  as 
appears  from  the  fact  that  the  values  of  the  modulus  determined 
by  different  methods  are  sensibly  different,  as  shown  in  Table  IT. 
The  hypothesis  that  the  group  of  shells,  so  to  speak,  is  elongated 
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at  its  extx^emities  more  than  is  consistent  -n-ith  the  law  of  error, 
■wotild  account  for  the  fact  that  the  given  observations,  the  group 
of  bullet-marks,  presents  the  anomaly  which  has  been  noticed. 

The  hypothesis  of  a  compound  structure  agrees  with  the  fact 
that  our  group  of  ratios  U  -f-  (U  +  G)  is  very  far  from  confoi'ming 
to  the  simplest  arrangement  of  ratios,  namely,  that  which  is  defined 
in  Professor  Lexis's  phrase  the  '"combinatorial"  modulus, ^°  that 
which  would  occur  if  the  proportion  of  votes  in  each  constituency 
were  obtained  by  taking  at  random  so  many  votes  from  a  vast  urn 
containing  Unionist  and.  Gladstonian  votes  mixed  up  in  the  ratio 
actually  prevailing  for  all  England,  say  for  1892,  0*514.  This 
ideal  distribution  could  be  at  once  assigned  if  the  number  of  votes 
in  all  the  constituencies  were  equal.  Thus,  the  total  number  of 
votes  cast  in  1892  being  3,444,193,  as  shown  in  Table  IV,  and  the 
number  of  members  elected  being  420,  the  approximate  number  of 
votes  to  each  member  would  be  8,200.  Whence  the  modulus  for 
the  dispersion  of  the  ratios  U  H-  (U  +  G)  should  be,  according  to 
the  general  rule,  -v/2  x  0-514  x  0-486  ^  8,200  =  O'OOS  nearly. 
While  the  observed  "physical"  modulus  is  at  least  0-094,  more 
than  ten  times  greater  than  the  combinatorial  modulus  !  It  is 
true  that  the  latter  is  sensibly  increased  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  sizes  of  the  constituencies,  as  measured  by  the  votes  actually 
cast,  vary  considerably.  But,  taking  account  of  that  variation, 
I  find  the  discrepancy  between  the  physical  and  combinatorial 
modiilus  still  enormous.  . 

The  question  may  now  be  asked  ?  Such  being  the  character  of 
our  group,  why  should  we  have  selected  as  the  attribute  to  be 
tabulated  the  ratio  U  -r  U  +  G,  which  has  a  peculiar  afiinity  to 
the  combinatorial  hypothesis,  leather  than  any  other  ratio,  e.g., 
U  -^  G,  or  the  ratio  which  constitutes  Mr.  Baines's  (Unionist) 
"  net  majority,"  viz. :  (U  —  G)  -^  G.  The  answer  is  I  think  that 
the  values  of  U  -f-  U  +  G  lie  more  symmetrically  between  the  mean 
and  the  extremes  than  those  of  the  other  ratios.  This  knowledge 
is  obtained  mainly  by  actual  observations ;  however,  it  may  derive 
some  confirmation  from  a  priori  presumption.  There  is  no  reason, 
as  far  as  I  know,  to  expect  that  large  majorities  should  be  obtained 
by  one  party  rather  than  another.  When  it  is  known  that 
U  4-  U  +  G  thus  forms  a  symmetrical  curve,  it  is  known 
that  the  other  ratios  do  not.  For  instance,  in  1892  the  mean 
for  U  -i-  U  +  G  is  0-51  and  the  extremes  are  0-19  and  0-83, 
nearly  equidistant  from  the  mean.  If  we  transform  the 
curve  so  as  to  represent  the  frequency  of  U  -4-  G,  the  lower 
extreme  becomes  0-19  -4-  (1  —  0-19)  =  02345;  and  the  upper 
extreme  0'82  -f-  (1  —  082)  =  4*5' ;  while  the  mean  becomes 
0'51  -^  (1  —  0"51)  =  1041,  no  longer  lying  evenly  between  the 
two  extremes.  This  sort  of  displacement  of  course  extends  to 
other  values  of  U  -f-  (U  +  G)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  0-19  and 
0-82.  A  similar  distortion  will  result  if  we  tabulate  the  net 
majorities    of    the   form    (U  —  G)  -^  G.      The    lower    extremes 

10  See  "Methods  of  Statistics,"  Jubilee  voluine  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society  (1885),  p.  191. 
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becomes  now  2  —  0'19  -^  (1  —  019)  =  22  ;  the  upper  extreme 
2  -  0-82  -^  (1  -  0  82)  =  6-5';  wliile  the  meau  becomes  3-01," 

However,  these  dislocations  may  be  less  serious  than  at  first 
sight  appears.  For  it  is  the  central  part  of  a  group  which  may 
be  expected  to  obey  the  law  of  error ;  and  the  central  part  is  apt 
not  to  be  miich  affected  by  the  transformations  in  question.  Thus 
in  the  case  considered,  the  group  of  U -f- (U  +  G)  for  1892,  the 
quartile3  are  approximately  0'51  +  0'047.  Accordingly  the 
quartiles  of  the  transformed  curve  representing  U  -f-  G  are  nearly 
(0-51  ±  2  X  0-047)  -^  (0-49),  which  will  be  found  to  be  still  nearly 
equidistant  from  the  new  median  0'51  -^  049.  In  fact  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  male  and  female  births''  that  the  ratios 
M  -f-  F  obey  the  law  of  error  very  well;  while,  on  a  very  probable 
hypothesis,  the  ratios  M  -^  (M  +  F)  obey  it  even  better.  Given  a 
group  of  measurements,  u;^,  a'o,  &c.,  which  obey  the  law  of  error, 
there  exists  in  general  a  large  class  of  functions  such  that  the 
values  of  /(.r)  also  obey  the  law. 

Ko  doubt,  as  the  function  /  is  varied,  forms  will  occur  such 
that  the  group  of  values /(a'^), /(.r.,) . .  .  is  less  and  less  conformable 
to  a  probability-curve.  It  is  possible  that  some  "  skew  "  frequency- 
curves  may  have  been  generated  by  a  transformation  of  this  sort 
from  normal  curves.^* 

I  trust  that  some  of  these  reflections  may  have,  at  least,  a 
theoretical  interest.  Most  of  the  calculations  by  which  they  have 
been  suggesfed,  or  verified,  have  been  performed,  as  already 
mentioned,  by  two  able  and  careful  co-ad jutors,  Mrs.  Bryant,  D.Sc, 
of  the  University  of  London,  and  Miss  Edith  Cooke,  of  Girton 
College,  Cambridge. 


II. — London's  "Storied  Vrn,"  the  Statistical  Aspect  of  Recent 
County  Council  Elections.     By  J,  A.  Baines,  C.S.I. 

Ix  opening  the  discussion  upon  a  paper  read  by  me  in  1896 
before  this  Society,  on  the  general  parliamentary  elections  of 
1892  and  1895,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  did  me  the  honour  of 
presiding  on  the  occasion,  gave  point  to  his  remarks  upon  the 
general  working  of  our  representative  system,  by  referring  to  the 
voting  at  the  London  County  Council  election  of  the  latter  year. 
"At  that  election,"  he  said,  "the  Moderates  had  a  majority  of 
some  i2,ooo  votes,  but  the  result  was  that  the  two  parties  were 
exactly  even,  so  far  as  the  elected  members  went.  At  the 
previous    election,    however,   the    Progressives,   Avith    exactly    the 

"  I  am  lure  supposing  the  values  of  U  —  G  -f-  G  to  be  tiibulated  continuously, 
not  only  for  those  constituencies  which  have  a  Unionist  mnjority,  as  Mr.  B:uncs 
very  propcrlj-  for  his  purpose  has  proceeded.     (Cf.  above,  p.  534,  note.) 

"  Part  III  of  this  Paper,  Journal  of  the  Eoi/al  Statistical  Society,  1S9S. 
Part  I,  p.  120,  note. 

'•''  The  subject  is  discussed  at  some  longtli  in  a  paper  on  the  Beprespntation  of 
Statistics  hy  Mathematical  Formula;,  read  before  the  British  Association, 
Section  A,  at  Bristol,  1898.  (I  hope  to  publish  at  least  a  part  of  this  Paper  in 
an  early  issue  of  our  Journal. — Editok.) 
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same  majoritr  of  votes,  had  a  majority  of  50  out  of  124 — (so  in 
the  original.  Elsewhere  I  have  seen  the  figures  stated  as  48  out 
of  118) — elected  members.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  the  result 
of  an  election  did  not  depend,  under  the  present  system  of  voting, 
upon  the  number  of  votes,  but  upon  the  vray  in  "oliich  the  votes 
happened  to  lie." 

This  observation  directed  my  attention  towards  the  metro- 
politan plebiscite  as  a  complement  of  the  analysis  1  had  made  of 
the  working  of  the  machine  over  a  wider  field.  The  results  now 
set  forth  may  be  found,  I  trust,  not  altogether  devoid  of  interest  to 
my  statistical  colleagues,  whether  as  students  or  as  citizens. 

It  seems  desirable,  as  a  preliminary,  that  such  an  analysis 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  vast 
difference  which  is  found  among  metropolitan  constituencies  in 
the  matter  of  population,  occupation,  and  resources.  Table  A, 
appended  to  this  paper,  gives  accordingly  the  population  iu  1896 
and  the  rateable  value  in  the  same  year,  of  each  electoral  division, 
along  with  the  distribution  of  the  rated  householders,  a  figure 
which  represents  with  approximate  accuracy  the  number  of  assess- 
ments. As  there  are  fifty-eight  items  in  this  return,  some  form  of 
classification  is  obviously  necessary,  but  it  is  equally  apparent 
that  no  method  of  grouping  is  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  all  alike, 
or,  indeed,  to  be  absolutely  in  accordance  with  the  main  object  of 
its  preparation.  I  have  selected,  however,  four  general  and  com- 
prehensive divisions,  admittedly  of  a  makeshift  character,  and 
open  to  the  numerous  objections  that  will  no  doubt  occur  to  my 
cockney  readers.  The  graduation  adopted  is  apparently  fairly 
regular  only  in  respect  to  the  factor  of  i-ateable  value,  a  factor 
which,  I  ought  to  say,  was  not  taken  into  account  in  arranging 
the  groups,  for  the  sufiicient  reason  that  the  incidence  was  not 
computed  until  the  table  had  been  drawn  up.  We  have,  in  the 
first  place,  the  distinctively  commercial  parts  of  the  county, 
headed  by  the  City  of  London.  In  the  second  division  are 
grouped  the  constituencies  wliich  are,  in  the  main,  residential,  both 
town  and  suburban.  It  then  seemed  to  me  necessary  to  inter- 
polate a  small  group  of  indeterminate  character,  in  which  there  is 
a  combination  of  commerce  with  either  residential  or  industrial 
features,  and  the  table  concludes  with  the  large  section  in  which 
manual  industry  appears  to  predominate.  Even  here,  however,  in  a 
few  divisions,  chiefly  along  the  south  bank,  the  commercial  element 
seems  to  demand'  more  prominent  recognition  than  has  been 
allotted  to  it,  but,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  devise  groups  which  will  be  found  mutually  exclusive. 

The  first  point  Avhich  will  attract  the  attention-  here  is,  no 
doubt,  the  remarkable  predominance  of  the  City  in  the  general 
mean  of  incidence.  The  mean  rateable  value  per  head  being 
£8* 1 4,  a  reduction  of  nearly  a  pound  is  made  by  excluding  the 
City  figure,  which  reaches  no  less  than  £i44*2.  The  incidence  of 
the  rated  householders  upon  the  general  population  is  less  affected, 
owing  to  the  comparatively  small  population  of  the  City,  accord- 
ing to  the  day  census  of  1891  brought  up  to  1896.  But  even 
in  this  respect  the  mean  is  raised  from  I5*;  per  cent,  to  16,  by  the 
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inclusion  of  the  94'S  per  cent,  of  tlic  City.  I  have  given,  therefore, 
where  necessary,  a  subordinate  total,  from  which  the  latter  is 
excluded,  in  order  that  so  abnormal  an  influence  may  not  impair 
the  use  of  the  general  mean.  The  table  in  question  can  be  best 
considered  in  its  proportional  form,  which  may  be  summarised  as 
follows : — 


Group. 

1 

Popula- 
tion, 189G. 

0 

Uatod 
House- 
hoklcrs, 

1S9S. 

Rateable 
Viilue, 
18%. 

4 

County 
Represen- 
tation. 

5 

^lean 

of  Ualio  in 

Cols.  1, 

2,  and  3. 

6 

Divergence 

of  Col.  4 
from  Jlean. 

A.  Commercial 
33.  Residential... 
C.   Composite  ... 
1).  Industrial   ... 

46 
279 
149 
52G 

96 

289 
140 
475 

215 
384 
114 

287 

85 
-54 
136 

S~5 

119 
318 
134 
429 

-34 
-64 
+    2 
+  96 

Total 

1,000 

I, coo 

1,000         1,000 

1,000 

±98 

Comment  upon  the  above  is  supei'fluous,  as  readers  of  this 
Journal  will  easily  appreciate  the  material  disproportions  in  the 
reduction.  In  the  fifth  column  is  giv^en  the  distribution  based  on 
the  mean  of  population,  rateable  value,  and  number  of  rated 
householders  combined,  by  which  a  rough  measure  is  given  in  the 
last  column,  of  how  far  the  existing  condition  is,  so  to  speak,  "  out 
of  plumb."  As  to  the  detail  of  the  table,  the  principal  point 
calling  for  remark  is  the  capitation  incidence  of  the  rateable  value, 
the  group  mean  of  which  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  indicate  a  certain 
degree  of  general  uniformity  in  the  items  thus  placed  in  combin- 
ation. The  first  group  is,  of  course,  an  exception,  whether  the 
City  be  included  or  not,  as  the  Strand  overwhelms  Finsbury  as  to 
incidence.  In  the  next  group,  again,  the  "  villadom"  of  the  south 
drags  down  the  higher  rates  of  Mayfair  and  Belgravia  to  nearly 
the  hgure  of  Hanipstead.  The  gap  between  this  group  and  the 
next,  however,  is  fairly  demarcated,  and  is  emphasised  by  the  fall 
in  the  proportion  of  rated  householders  in  the  St.  Pancras  and 
Islington  divisions  in  this  section.  Between  the  second  and  the 
third  groups  there  is  a  fall  of  about  44  per  cent,  in  the  rateable 
incidence,  but  between  the  third  and  fourth  groups  the  correspond- 
ing decline  is  only  28  per  cent.  This  last  group  too,  is,  on  the 
whole,  very  evenly  spi-ead,  as  thirteen  of  the  items  lie  below  and 
eighteen  above,  the  mean,  whereas  in  the  second  group  only  five 
out  of  fifteen  exceed  the  average.  The  small  composite  section 
shows  equal  division  in  this  respect.  Setting  on  one  side  the  City, 
the  extreme  divergence  from  the  mean  of  £7*18  per  head  is  found, 
on  the  one  hand,  in  the  Strand  and  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
with  £33'5  and  £24-8  respectively,  and,  on  the  other,  in  South 
Hackney,  the  East  End  divisions  of  Bethnal  Green,  Mile  End, 
Stepney,  Bow  and  Haggerston,  with  North  Camberwell  and 
Walworth  on  the  Surrey  side,  none  of  which  reaches  a  mean  of 
4/.  per  head.  As  regards  the  incidence  of  ratepayers,  the  circum- 
stances to  be  taken  into  account  are  so  numerous  that  the  variations 
had  better  be  left  unexplained. 
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Table  B.  I  now  pass  to  tlie  second  return,  wliicli  deals  with 
the  extent  to  which  the  electorate  availed  themselves  of  the 
franchise  at  the  two  last  County  elections.  Taking  the  meti"opolis 
as  a  whole,  just  half  the  registered  voters  dropped  papers  into  the 
ballot  box.  In  March,  1895,  the  proportion  was  a  small  fraction 
below,  and  at  this  year's  contest,  a  still  smaller  fraction  above, 
that  figure.  In  the  interval,  the  electorate  had  increased  by  6  per 
cent.,  and  the  poll  surpassed  this  addition  by  neai-ly  2  per  cent.  ; 
the  interest  in  the  operations  thus  being  greater  at  the  last  election 
by  about  8  per  cent,  than  that  shown  in  1895.  As  it  may  be 
interesting  to  some  to  compare  these  figures  with  those  of  a 
parliamentary  struggle,  I  have  added  to  the  return  the  corres- 
ponding proportions  at  the  two  last  General  Elections,  when  they 
w^ere,  for  the  metropolis  as  a  whole,  70  and  68  per  cent,  respectively. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  except  in  the  case  of  Holborn  the  proportion 
that  v/ent  to  the  poll  in  1892  was  nowhere  less  than  64  per  cent.,  a 
nadir  i-eached  in  the  scattered  area  of  "SYandsworth,  where,  again, 
in  1895,  the  lowest  figure  was  touched,  with  57  per  cent.  There 
appears,  too,  something  of  a  Laodicean  tepidity  about  Dulvvich  and 
Brixton  in  Imperial  matters,  which  the  former  carries  into  muni- 
cipal contests.  In  the  County  election  of  1895  as  many  as  60  per 
cent,  of  the  electorate  voted  in  three  constituencies  only — Green- 
wich, 62,  and  North  Islington,  61  ;  while  the  small  but  festive 
St.  George's-in-the-East,  which  seems  never  to  fail  to  I'ally  to  the 
occasion,  headed  the  list,  as  it  did  again  in  1898,  with  more  than 
70  per  cent.  On  the  other  side  of  the  scale,  the  greatest  apathy  is 
found  in  the  commercial  and  residential  groups.  Of  the  former, 
three  out  of  four  divisions  sent  only  40  per  cent,  or  less  to  the  poll; 
the  City  lagging  behind  with  scarcely  a  third  of  its  electorate. 
St.  George's  Hanover  Square,  Westminster,  and  South  Kensington 
are  also  lax,  and  Tyburnia  is  but  little  more  alive  to  the  privilege 
of  backing  its  opinion  on  municipal  policy.  The  remarkably  small 
poll  in  the  two  Bethnal  Green  divisions  in  1895  is  probably 
attributable  to  temporary  abei-ration,  due  to  local  moi'bidity,  like 
that  of  South  St.  Pancras  in  1898,  when  the  call  was  feeble  and 
unexpected.  Taking  the  grouped  aggregates,  we  find  the  poll 
inferior  in  numerical  strength  to  the  increase  in  the  electorate  in 
the  first  three  sections.  In  the  fourth,  on  the  contraiy,  the 
register  showed  an  expansion  of  5*5  per  cent.,  whilst  the  poll 
increased  by  nearly  double  that  proportion.  Thus  the  ratio  of 
electors  voting  to  those  on  the  list  in  the  two  elections  was  only 
3 7 "3  and  36*9  per  cent,  in  the  commercial  group,  48'3  and  47*9  per 
cent,  in  the  residential,  and  52*1  and  ^i'^  per  cent,  in  the  composite 
division.  In  the  fourth  group,  however,  the  vote  grew  from 
5i"2  to  53'4  per  cent.,  and  exceeded  60  per  cent,  in  six  constitu- 
encies again.st  three  in  the  previous  contest.  On  the  list  as  a 
■whole  the  ratio  rose  in  thirty-two  divisions,  and  declined  more  or 
less  in  twenty-six. 

Table  C.  This  return  sets  forth  the  number  of  votes  recorded, 
and,  owing  to  the  two-member  system  in  force,  the  variation  of 
the  results  of  one  election  from  tliose  of  anothei",  taken  as  plebis- 
cite, is  even  more  fallacious  than  that  of  a  parliamentary  contest. 
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In  the  latter,  the  uncontested  seats  can  be  discounted  with  fair 
accuracy  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  general  total,  both  parties 
being  dealt  with  alike  on  an  estimate.  But  in  the  case  of 
a  two-member  constituency,  if  one  seat  only  be  contested,  the 
second  candidate  i-eceives  his  votes  in  despite  of  there  being  no 
opponent,  and  if,  at  a  subsequent  contest,  the  full  number  of 
competitors  takes  the  field,  the  tale  of  votes  jumps  up,  whatever  be 
the  result.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  returns  is  shown  in  Table  D, 
of  which  the  first  column  is  a  repetition  of  the  variation  in  the 
number  of  electors  voting,  taken  from  Tahle  B,  in  order  that  the 
comparison  between  voters  and  votes  may  be  facilitated.  In 
1895,  eleven,  and  in  1893,  nine  seats  were  uncontested.  On  the 
former  occasion  the  Moderates  refrained  from  attacking  N^orth 
Camberwell,  South  Islington,  Poplai',  and  Xorth  St.  Pancras  as 
second  seats,  and  the  opposite  party  exercised  a  similar  discre- 
tion with  regard  to  Hampstcad,  Wandsworth,  Westminster,  St. 
George's  Hanover  Square,  AVoolwich,  Sonth.  Paddiugton,  and 
North  St.  Pancras.  In  1898  South  Islington,  Poplar,  and  West- 
minster re-appear  on  the  list,  with  Whitechapel,  and  South  St. 
Pancras  on  the  Moderate  self-denying  ordinance,  while  Holborn, 
South  St.  Panci'as  again,  and  two  seats  in  the  City,  were  avoided 
by  their  rivals.  In  estimating  therefore  the  extent  to  which  the 
voting  power  of  the  electors  who  voted  was  exercised,  we  ought 
to  discount  the  number  of  votes  which  they  had  no  opportunity 
of  giving.  Thus  adjusted,  the  voting  power  utilised  was  about 
50-3  per  cent,  on  the  total  in  1895,  and  51-2  in  1898.  On  the 
latter  occasion  the  voters  were  7*9  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
number  voting  in  1895,  and  the  number  of  votes  they  gave  was 
9*1  per  cent,  more  than  at  the  previous  election.  The  criterion  of 
the  practical  interest  taken  in  the  contest  is  the  former,  not  the 
latter,  pi'oportion,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  very  jirevalent,  in 
the  constituencies  fought  under  identical  conditions  of  candidature 
on  both  occasions,  is  the  relatively  smaller  increase  in  the  number 
of  votes  as  compared  with  that  in  the  number  of  those  going  to  the 
poll.  This  is  shown  in  the  two  first  columns  of  Table  D,  Avhere  a 
"c"  affixed  to  the  figui-es  denotes  some  disturbing  influence. 

This  introduces  the  question  of  party  discipline,  as  distin- 
guished from  individual  choice,  a  factor  of  obviously  supreme 
importance  in  tw^o-member  contests,  where  the  total  number  of 
votes  depends  considerably  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  voters 
favour  "  the  whole  ticket."  I  have  tried  to  indicate  this  feature 
in  Table  E,  from  which  the  comparatively  insignificant  item  of 
"  Independent "  candidates  is  excluded,  and  the  division  of  the 
votes  between  the  two  candidates  of  the  opposed  Parties  is  given 
in  the  percentage  of  the  total  Party  vote  obtained  by  the  leading 
candidate  of  each  side.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  tliat  by 
this  test  party  discipline  was  somewhat  more  lax  on  the  last 
occasion  than  in  1895.  In  tliat  year  the  average  lead  by  which 
the  Moderate  candidate  headed  his  companion  was  about  3*3  per 
cent.,  the  Progressive  figure  being  5  per  cent.  In  1898,  however, 
both  Parties  show  an  average  of  y^.  The  following  table  gives  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  cases  of  this  tendency  : — 
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Division. 

Percentage  of  First 
over  Second  Candidate. 

Division. 

Percentage  of  First 
over  Second  Candidate. 

1895. 

1898. 

1895. 

1898. 

Mode- 
rate. 

Progres- 
sive. 

Mode- 
rate. 

Progres- 
sive. 

Mode-    Progres- 
rate.         sive. 

Mode-  ;  Progres- 
rate.     ;     sive. 

Strand 

110 

11-5 

61 

101 

5 '4 
17-7 

606 

I2"0 

15-1        22-7 

South  Islington 
Whitechapel     .... 

Limehouse    

AVoolwich 

Deptford  

Grecn-m'ch    

Peckham  

Wandsworth     .... 
North  Lambeth 

-  i6-5 
22-3       iz-4 
130         3-3 
11-9       — 

5-9       78-4 

—  5'o 

26       — 

—  !       9-4 

-  :  8-4 
111  i  90 
10-1  1     7-9 

123        — 

20'0 

131  12-5 
101  15-9 
16'7       i8'7 

Central  Finsbury 
North  St.  Pancras 
South            „ 
East              „ 
North  Hackney  .... 
South          „    "  .... 
South  Kensington 
Chelsea   

46 
24-5 

54-2 

10-8 

14-1 

10-5 

7"7 
8-4 

5-8 

I0"0 

The  figures  may  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves  here,  but  in 
other  quarters  they  have  doubtless  been  accompanied  with  Availing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth,  not  in  all  cases  confined  within  the  decent 
limits  of  the  Party  meeting. 

From  the  distribution  of  votes  within  the  Party,  the  transition 
is  natural  to  that  of  the  total  poll  between  the  rivals.  It  is 
annecessary  to  take  into  account  the  votes  given  for  the  candidates 
not  affiliated  to  either  Moderate  or  Progressive  organisations, 
since  their  number  in  all  was  only  5,846  in  1895,  and  less  by  770 
than  that  figure  on  the  last  occasion.  As  between  the  two 
recognised  sections  in  municipal  politics,  a  majority  on  the  side  of 
the  Moderates  of  about  31,260  votes  in  1895,  was  reduced  at  the 
last  election  to  one  of  4.560,  or,  to  put  it  proportionally,  while 
their  poll  increased  by  4  per  cent.,  tbat  of  the  other  Party 
increased  by  over  15,  the  Moderate  majority  falling  from  12*4  to 
1'5  per  cent.  If  the  City  be  left  out  of  the  account,  the  ]\roderate 
majority  of  6*5  was  in  1898  replaced  by  a  Progressive  majority 
of  5  per  cent.  Bearing  in  miud  that  at  each  election  four  seats 
were  uncontested  by  the  Moderate  Party,  and  that  in  1895  the 
Progressives  left  unattacked  seven,  but  in  1898  only  five,  seats,  the 
group  totals  are  instructive.  In  the  commercial  group  there  was 
a  falling  off  in  1898  in  the  votes  of  both  Parties,  but  as  three 
seats  were  not  contested  by  the  Progressives,  their  opponents' 
majority  shows  an  increase.  In  the  two  divisions  in  which  there 
was  a  square  fight,  the  successful  party  won  with  a  reduced  poll, 
whilst  their  adversaries  had  a  considerable  relative  increase.  In 
the  next  group  the  increased  Progressive  vote  is  largely  due  to 
additional  contests,  but  in  the  South  London  divisions  of  Brixton, 
Lewisham,  and  Clapham,  in  Chelsea  and  East  Marylebone,  the 
increase  of  the  votes  for  this  party  were  real,  not  merely  accidental. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  retui^n  for  the  next,  or  composite 
group,  as  a  whole,  though  in  Fnlham  and  Hammersmith  the 
Moderates  gained  relatively  more  than  their  rivals.  In  I^orth 
Hackney  we  find  the  notable  result  of  an  increased  majority 
accompanied  by  the  loss  of  a  seat !    It  is  in  the  last  or  industrial 
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group  tliat  the  valuation  -svas  most  marked.  Hei'e  both  parties 
increased  their  poll,  the  Moderates  by  5  per  cent.,  the  Progressives 
by  20.  But  the  distribution  of  the  increase  which,  as  Sir  John 
Lubbock  remarked  on  the  occasion  quoted  in  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  is  the  important  factor,  was  almost  universal  in  the  case  of 
the  Progressive  vote,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  neutralised  on 
the  other  side  by  a  decrease  in  no  less  than  fifteen  of  the  thirty- 
one  divisions  iu  this  group.  The  iucrease  of  the  Progressive 
majority  from  24  to  42  per  cent,  had  the  result,  thei*efore,  of 
transferring  eleven  seats,  against  two  won  by  the  other  side. 
Where  the  Moderates  gained  votes  relatively  in  excess  of  the 
increase  of  the  Progressives,  as  in  Bethnal  Green,  Hoxton,  and 
Peckham,  the  margin  on  the  side  of  the  latter  was  so  ample  that 
an  even  stronger  rally  to  the  other  standard  could  have  been 
regarded  by  the  defending  Party  without  anxiety. 

In  supplement  of  Table  C,  the  following  summary  gives  a 
general  view  of  the  distribution  of  votes  and  representation  at 
the  two  elections  in  each  of  the  four  groups : — • 


Pei'ceiifn^e  of  Votes 

obtiiiiicd  liy 

cacU  Parly  in  eacli  Group. 

Percentage  of  Representation 

obtained  by 

cacli  Party  in  each  Group. 

Group. 

1895. 

1898. 

1895. 

1898. 

Mode- 
rate. 

Progres- 
sive. 

Mode- 
rate. 

Progres- 
sive. 

Mode- 
rate. 

Progres- 
sive. 

Mode- 
rate. 

Progres- 
sive. 

A.  Commercial 

B.  Hesidential    

C.  Composite 

70 
62 
51 
45 

30 
38 
49 

55 

74 
59 
50 

26 

41 

i;o 

80 
SO 
G2 
23 

20 
10 
38 
77 

80 
87 
62 

7 

20 

13 

38 

D.  Industrial    

41          59 

93 

Total    

53 

47 

O0"3           AQ'7 

50 

50 

40-6 

'^9'4 

This  statement  is  plain  enough  as  it  stands.  I  pass  accordingly 
to  another  arrangement  of  the  same  figui-es,  showing  the  territorial 
distribution  of  votes.  In  order  to  facilitate  comparison,  the 
corresponding  distribution  of  the  electorate  is  given,  since  it 
diflers  slightly  in  all  but  the  first  group  from  that  of  the  rated 
householder.s  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  the  paper : — 


1895. 

1S9S. 

Group. 

Votes  Recorded. 

Elector- 
ate. 

Votes  Recorded. 

^'^-     Total.  !  ^^;;^; 

Progres 

sive. 

Total. 

Mode-  j  Progres- 
rate.    !     sive. 

A.  Commercial 

B.  Residential   

96 
288 
137 
479 

104        137 
273    '     320 
146         141 

67 
219 

>53 
561 

92 
289 
142 

477 

86 
277 
142 

495 

126  '        46 
327  1      227 
141        143 

D.  Industrial 

477 

402 

406        584 

Total    

1,000     1,000 

1,000 

I, coo 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000     1,000 
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As  regards  the  total  vote,  it  appears  tliat  tlie  first  and  last 
gi'oups  have  exchanged  i8,  and  the  tAvo  centre  groups,  4  per 
niille.  The  migratory  vote  on  the  Moderate  side  seems  to  have 
travelled  from  the  commercial  chiefly  to  the  residential  section, 
whilst  on  the  other  side,  owing  largely  to  uncontested  seats,  the 
commercial  and  composite  groups  have  lost  to  the  industrial  and 
residential.  About  58  per  cent,  of  the  Moderate,  and  41  of  the 
Progressive  vote  is  now  concentrated  in  the  industrial  section. 

We  may  now  dispense  with  the  four-fold  classification,  and 
divide  London  simply  between  the  two  Parties,  according  to  the 
last  election,  as  is  done  in  the  following  statement : — • 


In  Divis  oils 
represented  by 


Mode- 
rate. 


Percentage  of  popula-  1       ,-  „ 
tion  (1896)    *"     *^  " 

Percentage    of    rated  1        ,^  , 
householders (1898)  J  '    '^''^ 

Percentage  of  elector- 1 
ate  (1898) J 

Percentage   of   voters  "1 
(1898)    / 

Percentage   of  repre- 1  ! 
sentatires  (1898)  ....  J 


47-2 
437 

40-6 


Pro^rcs 
sive. 


52*9 
52-8 
56-3 
5  9 '4 


In  Divisious 
represented  by 


Percentage  of  rateable  "I 
value  (1896) / 

Incidence  per  assess- 1 
ment  (1896) J 

Incidence  per  head  1 
(1896)  J 

Percentage  of  equali-  "1 
sationcAar_(/e  (1898)  / 

Percentage  of  equali- 1 
saliou^/-«fti!  (1898)  J 


Mode- 
rate. 


623 
£ 

66  87 

12-34 

96-5 
211 


Progres- 
sive. 


37'7 

£ 

36-10 

5'27 

3-5 
75'9 


In  apportioning  the  above  figures,  I  have  assigned  balf  of 
those  relating  to  North  Hackney  and  South  St.  Paucras  to  each 
Party,  in  accordance  with  the  repi-esentation.  The  equalisation 
figures,  in  cases  where  the  unit  of  assessment  is  not  co-extensive 
with  County  divisions  represented  entirely  by  one  Party,  have  been 
distributed  for  1898  by  computation  from  previous  returns.  For 
the  figures  relating  to  the  assessments,  rateable  value,  and  popula- 
tion of  the  different  divisions,  I  have  to  tender  my  best  thanks  to 
our  colleague  Mr.  Gomme,  the  Statistical  Officer  of  the  London 
County  Council,  but  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  state  that  I  am  alone 
responsible  for  the  use  made  of  them  in  tliis  paper. 
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Table  A. — General  Distribution  hi)  Population  and  Assessment. 


1 

Population, 
1896. 

3                       4 
Ratealjle  Value. 

5                   6 
Rated  Houseliolders. 

Divibion. 

1896. 

Per  Head. 

1896. 

Per  Cent, 
of 

Population. 

A.    COMMEECIAL, 
1.   Citj     

31,083 
59,909 

67,4-5 
44,11  + 

202,531 

171,448 

£ 

4,481,860 

2,010,793 

819,626 

429,230 

£ 
144-2 

33'5 
121 

9'7 

29,473 
14,246 
15,764 

8,677 

94-8 
23-8 
23*4 
19"7 

2.  Strand    

3.  Holborn 

4.  East  rinsbury  

Total  A 

1,-^1,509 

377 

6S,160 

336 

Total  A,  icithout  City 

3,259,649 

i9"o 

38,687 

22-5 

B.  Eesidential. 

5.  St.  George's  Hanover! 

Square  J 

6.  Westminster 

79,9^'7 

65,774 
75,414 
5.3,817 
85,09; 
96,646 

59-5^7 
75,449 
99,962 

92,103 

78,6z5 

75,76z 

106,545 

.    140,311 

1,981,652 

880,974 
873,068 
731,146 
848,829 
1,580,257 
784,920 
483,021 
804,678 
684,348 
571,995 
491,461 
433,575 
726,596 
976,517 

24-8 

i6'4 

133 

9-7 

15' 7 

18-5 

81 

8-1 

io'6 

6-8 

6-2 

6-2 

5'7 

6-8 

69 

13,411 

10,757 
11,093 
13,312 

7,488 
13,008 
15,307 

8,389 
12,010 
18,126 
15.410 
13,615 
12,542 
17,113 
24,201 

i6-7 

20'O 

7.  East  Marylebone  

8.  West         „             

9.  South  Paddington    .... 

10.  ,,      Kensington 

11.  Chelsea  

i6'9 
i7"7 
»3'9 

i5"3 
15-8 
14-1 

159 

i8-i 

12.  West  St.  Pancras 

13.  Hampstead    

14.  Lewisham  

15.  Didwich  and  Penge  .... 

16.  Norwood     

i6-7 

17-5 

16-5 

17.  Brixton  

18.  Clapham 

19.  Wandsworth 

17-2 

Total  B 

1,238,563 

13,fi53,06^ 

11- IS 

205,fi12 

16-6 

C.  CoMrosiTE. 
20.  Fulham  

113,781 

104,199 

77,038 

56,183 

64,11  i 

89,95- 
70,689 

85,373 

588,666 
590,678 
556,043 
426,458 
431,540 
534,281 
480,573 
513,754 

5"! 

5  "6 
7"2 
7-6 
6-7 
5  "9 
6-8 
6-0 

18,878 

17,208 

13,695 

7,514 

8,533 

12,440 

9,409 

12,788 

i6-i 

21.  HaiuQiersmith       

i6-5 
17-8 
i3"3 
133 
13-Si 
i3'3 
14-9 

22.  North  Hackney 

23.  South  St.  Pancras 

24.  East              ,,         

25.  „     Islington    

26.  North  Paddington     .... 

27.  ,,      Kensington     .... 

Total  C    

Ml, ',2: 

4,121,993 

6-23 

99,965 

15  1 

D.  Industetai,. 

28.  Central  Fiiisbury  .  

29.  South  Hackney 

66,202 
102,458 
67,033 
60,862 
75,2-3 
98,273 
7^,316 
78,676 
50,049 

395,715 
360,197 
357,051 
298,789 
357,707 
519,063 
382,637 
435,198 
187,470 

5'9 
3  "5 
^'l 
4'9 
4"  7 
5'3 
5"2 
5"5 
3"7 

10,024 

13,319 
9,616 
7,504 
9,048 

13,000 
9,631 

10,956 
6,736 

15-1 

30.  Central      „         

31.  North  St.  Pancras 

32.  West  Islington 

14"3 

12'3 

33.  North       „         

34.  South        , 

35.  Whiteehapel 

13-9 
134 

36.  Mile  End   
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T.\BLE  A  Cordd — General  Distribution  by  Population 

and  Assessment. 

1 

Population, 
1896. 

3                      4 
Batealile  Value. 

5                   6 
Rated  Householders. 

Divisioa. 

1896. 

Per  Head. 

1896. 

Per  Cent. 

of 
Population. 

D.   iNDrSTEIAL — Contd. 

37.  Stepney 

38.  Bow  and  Bromley 

39.  Poplar     

6i,oi  1 
90,654 
78,6.3 
56,19s 

49,613 

65,557 

61,60^ 

65,693 
56,665 

106,477 
84,429 

107,273 
74,329 
844^2 

64447 
94,039 

88,242- 

59.035 
61,904 

62,937 

77,709 

105,523 

£ 
212,755 
325,513 
418,177 
251,340 

249,485 
217,792 

234,582 

462,501 
225,262 
527,780 
484,798 
531,267 
569,009 
372,023 
550,266 
340,193 
391,367 
290,448 
205,288 
390,700 
364.570 
457,390 

£ 
3-5 
3'6 
5'3 
44 
5'o 

3'3 

3'7 
7'o 
3'9 
4"  9 
5'7 
49 
7'6 

44 
8-5 
3'6 
44 
4"  9 

6-2 
47 
4'3 

8,102 
12,777 
11,374 

13"5 
14-1 

40.  Limehouse 

8,457        iJ^'o 

41.  St.    George's-in-tlie- "1 

East    J 

42.  Xorth-east    Bethnal"! 

Green | 

43.  South-west   Betbnal'i 

Green J 

41..  Hoxton  

6,455        i3'o 
8,743        13-3 

10,103        15-9 

10,461        1C9 
7,793  \     13-7 
16,253  :      i:;-2 
13,488        15-9 
17,050        1^-9 
11,724        ic8 

45.  Hafcerston    

46.  Woolwich  

47.  Greenwich 

48.  Deptford     

49.  Eotherliithe  

i)0.  Bermondsev  

12,800        I  si 

i)\.  AVe3t  Southwark  

52.  North  Camberwell    .... 

53.  Peckham    

10,836  i     i6-8 

14,151  [      i.-o 

11,048  '     1V9 

9,608        16-2 

8,638        13-9 

9,0 a8  '      14-4 

11,412        14.7 

15,785        149 

•j4.  ^Vest  Xewington  

55.  Walworth 

56.  North  Lambeth    

57.  Kenningtou   

58.  Battersea    

Total  D 

2,330,497 

4,401,935 

10,366,333 
31,601,042 

4-43 

33^,970        1-4.5 

Total,  tvitliotit  City  .... 

7'i8 

683,434        15-5 

Grand  total  

4,43  3,018 

36,082,902 

8-14 

712,907        i6-o 

Table  B. — Exercise  of  Franchise. 


General  Elections. 

County  Council  Elections. 

Division. 

Percentage  of 
Electorate  Voting  in 

Percentage  of 
Electorate  Voting  in 

Percentage  Variation 
in  1898  from  1895  in 

1S92. 

1895. 

1895. 

1898. 

Total 
Electorate. 

Electors 
Voting. 

A.    COMHEECIAL. 

1.  City  

35-7* 

* 

60-6 
73-6 

* 
* 

70-7 

32-3 
37-7 
38-9 
532 

3  2'5 
40- 1; 
3  3-6 
56-8 

+   1-6 
+  07 
-   0-5 
+   0-9 

+       2"2 

2.  Strand  

+     8-2 

3.  Holborn 

4.  East  Finsbury 

-    140 

+     7-8 

Total  A   

373 

36-9 

+   0-9 

4-       0'2 
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General  Elections. 


PeiTentHge  of 
Electonite  Votiiiir  in 


1892. 


B.  Eesidential. 

5.  St.        George's"! 

HanoTcr  Square/ 

6.  Westminster    

7.  EastMarjlebone... 

8.  West 

9.  South  Paddington 

10.  ,,      Kensington 

11.  Clielsea 

12.  West  St.  Pancras.. 

13.  Hampstead  

14'.  Lewisham    

15.  DulwichandPenge 

16.  Norwood 

17.  Brixton     

18.  Claphani  

19.  Wandsworth    

Total  B    

C.  Composite. 

20.  FuUiam    

21.  Hammersmith 

22.  North  Hackney  .... 

23.  South  St.  Pancras... 

24.  East  „ 

2.5.      ,,     Islington 

26.  North  Paddington 

27.  ,,       Kensington 

Total  C    

D.  Inditstrial. 

28.  Central  Finsbury... 

29.  South  Hackney   ... 

30.  Central  Hackney... 

31.  North  St.  Pancras 

32.  West  Islington    ... 

33.  North         „ 

34.  South         „ 

35.  Whitechapel    

36.  Mile  End 

37.  Stepney    

38.  Bow  and  Bromley 

39.  Poplar  .'. 

40.  Limehouse   

41.  St.    Gcorgc's-in-'l 

the-East    J 

42.  N.E.    Bethnall 

Green    J 


68-5 
71-6 
66-9 


74-8 
76-4 
73-5 
69-3 
73-2 
75-7 
74-2 
799 
64-3 


75-6 
70-2 
80-3 
73-7 
72-7 
74-0 
7G1 
75-3 


71-1 

70-0 

74'5 

77-5 

722 

75-1 

67-4 

71-0 

720. 

740 

72-2 

771 

74-0 

78-0 
71-9 


1805. 


68-1 
69-9 


68-0 
7  4"  5 


62-1 
* 

70-8 
57"o 


74"5 
667 
6-7 

65*9 
7o'6 
74-0 
68-1 
71-2 


7i"5 
73"2 
7o'6 

75"7 
72'9 
73'5 
71-6 
68-0 
70-2 
69-8 
7ro 
72-8 
75'i 
82-7 

67-6 


County  Council  Elections. 


Percentage  of 
Electonite  Voting  in 


1895. 


421 

426 
47-8 
498 
41-2 
39-0 
51-1 
55"1 
39-1 
4.8-2 
45-9 
56-1 
51-6 
55-4 
51-9 


48-3 


52-8 
47-6 
54-2 
59-8 
58-8 
540 
488 
45-6 


52-1 


57  0 
51-6 
56-7 
57-2 
45-6 
60  8 
45-2 
49-9 
55-5 
581 
527 
55-9 
55-9 

70-7 
38-9 


1898. 


59"9     ( 

37"5 
45-6 

49 '4 

43 '5 
34'4 
5  7 '3 
6r6 

42'0 

46-4 

45"8 
5i"5 
48-9 

r6-8 

49-8 


47'9 


54"4 

52-8 

54'9 

37'i 
6o"9 

48-4 

45's 


5 1 '4 


5i'4 
49'9 
64'5 
62-4 

49"9 
55-8 
55' I 

5y(> 

56-6 
57-8 
47'9 
5i'7 

58-7 

71-8 
5  5  "4 


Percentiige 

Variation 

in  1898  from  1895  in 

Total 

Electors 

Electorate. 

Voting. 

+    2-5 

-     2-S 

-    0-3 

-  12-2 

-   2-6 

-    TO 

+    5-3 

+    4-4 

+   8-6 

+  14-7 

+   3-9 

-    6-^ 

-  2-4 

+     9'3 

+    3-8 

+  i6'i 

+    4-6 

+  12-'; 

+  12-1 

+     8-1 

+    5-4 

+   s-i 

+  11-5 

+     2-4 

+   4-3 

-    ri 

+  13-3 

+  i6"o 

+  1211 

+     7-6 

+    61 

+     5-1 

+  21-8 

+  2';-4 

+    8-3 

+    20"  I 

+    9-8 

+    II-2 

+  13-4 

-29G 

+    6-8 

+   io'6 

+   5-5 

-     0-5 

+  18-3 

+   17-1 

+  4-7 

+     3-8 

+  11-2 

+     9-.'^ 

+   4-3 

-    .57 

+   4-8 

+     1-4 

+   5-8 

+    20"4 

+   6-3 

+  15-8 

+   4-8 

+  I4'7 

+  11-3 

+       2-0 

+   91 

+    l^'') 

-   6-9 

+   6-7 

+     8-8 

+   79 

+     7 '5 

+   5-6 

-    40 

+   4-3 

-    3-4 

+  111 

+  16-7 

+   2-6 

+    4-1 

+   3-4 

+  47*3 
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General  Elections. 

Conntv  Council  Elections. 

Division. 

Percentage  of 
tiectorate  Voting  in 

Percentage  of 
Electorate  Voting  in 

Percentnge  Variation 
in  1898  from  1895  in 

1892. 

1895. 

1895. 

1898. 

Total          Electors 
;  Electorate.      Voting. 

D.  Indtjsteial — 
Contd. 
43.  S.W.    Bethnall 
Green    J 

687 

691 
65-5 

81-7 
78-7 
76-7 
70-1 
75-9 
68-2 
69-5 
70-0 
758 
69-6 
680 
761 
78-2 

62-7 
66-6 

67-5 

78-7 
76-7 
7i-9 

69"o 

73'2 

66-5 
69-9 
75'i 
71-5 
73'o 
71-8 
75-9 

310 

391 
43-6 
56-4 
620 
52-0 
53-0 
45-3 
53-3 
42-6 
48-0 
oil 
47-2 
44-7 
50-8 
57-2 

47-6 

46-2 
43'9 
65-5 
6i-8 

46-9 
45'4 
43-8 
48-4 
50"  I 
45'7 
42-1 

68-7 

1 
+    2-8       +  57-6 

-   2-3 

-r   4-8 

1    +   7-7 

!    +   8-9 

+  10-7 

+    1-3 

+    8-8 

+    1-8 

i    +    4-5 

,    +   3  6 

!    +    G-4 

+    4-6 

+   i5'4 
+    5-6 
+  25-1 

-t-    IO"2 

45.  Haggerston  

46.  Woolwicli     

47.  Grreenwicli  

48.  Deptford 

-  9"i 
+     4'i 
+  12-7 

-  13-3 
-^     7'4 
+     4".^ 
+     4-1 

4        TA 

49.  Eofherhithe 

50.  Bermondsey 

51.  We3fc  Southwark.... 

52.  North  Camberwell 

53.  Peckham 

54.  West  Xewington... 

55.  Walworth    

56.  North  Lambeth  ... 

57.  Kennington 

+    5-2       -    0-9 

:    +    5'9       +  lo'y 
+    67       +  27-9 

58.  Battersea 

Total  D   

51-2 

53-4 

Total,  without  City 

.... 

50-0 

so-8 

4-    6-2        +     8-1 

Grand  total    .... 

70-0 

68-0 

49  1 

5:1 

+     60           -r       7-9 

Table  C—  Distribution  by  Party. 


Division. 


1.  Citv  

2.  Strand 

3.  Holborn  

i.  East  Einsbury    

Total  .\    

E.  St.  George's   Hanover") 
!?quare J 

6.  Westminster  

7.  East  Maryleboue  

8.  '.Vest         ,,  

9.  South  Paddington 

0.  „      Kensington 

1.  Chelsea    


1895. 


Votes  Recorded. 


Representa- 
tion. 


Total. 


Mode- 
rate. 


31,523 
7,821 
9,869 
6,403 


23,950 
5.422 

6,517 
2,811 


55,616     I    38,700      16,916        8 


Progres-  Mode-  Progres- 
sive,    j  rate.  \    sive. 


7,573  1  4 

2,399  !  2 

3,352  ;  2 

3,592  — 


7,327 

5,625 
7,198 
9,648 
4,352 
7,fi42 
13,348* 


6,060 

1,267 

2 

4,374 

1,251 

2 

4,278 

2,920 

2 

4,908 

4.740 

2 

3,859 

493 

2 

6,227 

1.415 

2 

6,779 

6,351 

I 

1898. 


Votes  Recorded. 


Total. 


28.047 
8,387* 
7,453 
6,681 


50,768 


Mode- 
rate. 


23,23s 
5,040 
6,128 
2,729 


37,1; 


8,299 

5,191 
7.206 
9,970 
5,570 
7,421 
14,707 


6,229 
4,402 
4,271 
5,927 
4,336 
6,134 
6,988 


Progres- 
sive. 


4,8C9 
3,020 
1,325 
4,152 


Representa- 
tion. 


Mode- 
rate. 


13,306 


2,070 

7S9 
2,935 
4,043 
1,2.34 
1,287 
7,719 


Progres- 
sive. 


*  llie  votes  recorded  for  other  than  Party  candidates  are  included  in  the  total 
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1895. 

1898. 

Division. 

Votes  Recorded. 

Representa- 
tion. 

Votes  Recorded. 

Representa- 
tion. 

Total. 

Mode- 
rate. 

Progres- 
sive. 

Mode- 
rate. 

Progres- 
sive. 

Total. 

Mode- 
rate. 

Progres- 
sive. 

Mode- 
rate. 

Progres- 
sive. 

12    West  St.  Pancras  

7,t8t 
6,168 
13,156 
11,768 
11,921 
10,645 
14,963 
14,920 

3,47' 
4,721 

6!867 
6,476 
6,224 
8,36.^ 
10,430 

4,013 
1,447 
5,5.34 
4,901 
5,445 
4.421 
6,599 
4,490 

2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

8,659 

8,373 
14,144 
12,279 
12,293 
10,469 
17,313 
20,408 

4,019 
4,621 
8,086 

7,371 
6,727 
5,807 
9,542 
11,871 

4,640 
3,751 
6,058 
4,908 
5,565 
4,662 
7,771 
8,537 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

^ 

15.  Duhvicli,  Sco 

19.  Wandsworth  

Totiil  B   

146,164 

90,659 

55,387 

27 

3 

162,300 

96,331 

65,969 

26 

4 

13,494 
12,115 
11,968 
6,782 
8,041* 
10,713 
6,797 
8,738* 

6,526 
6,785 
6,09^ 
3,,32S 
3,729 
5,058 
3,709 
4,730 

6,968 
5,330 
5.875 
3,4.57 
4,239 
5,654 
3,088 
3,861 

2 
2 
I 
I 

2 

1 
1 
2 

16,092 
14,650 
12,909* 
4,360* 
8,9C6 
10,5.33 
7,888 
9,086 

8,901 
8,289 
5,781 
1,830 
3,273 
4,801 
4,230 
4,612 

8,091 
0,361 
5,349 
2,030 
6,693 
5,732 
3,658 
4,474 

2 
2 

I 
I 

2 

i 

23.  South  St.  Pancnis 

1 

24.  East            ,,          

.T 

26.  North  Paddiui'toii    

Total  C    

78,647 

39,955 

.38,462 

10 

6 

85,384 

41,717 

41,394 

10 

6 

8,849 
11,738* 
9,115 
5,166* 
7,fi61* 
12,208 
4,770* 
6,100* 
5,973 
6,590 
10,681 
8,323 
6,778 
5,228 

5,759 

5,263 

6.431 

5,513 

11,817 

13,011* 

13,128* 

9,825 

8,812 

8,655 

7,933 

11,014 

7,902 

6,879 

6,190 

9,353 

13,901 

4,361 
5,093 
4,193 
1.807 
2,905 
5,931 
886 
2,499 
3,180 
3,163 
4,859 
2,427 
3,201 
2,788 

2,109 

1,745 

2,355 
2.232 
8,647 
6,qo6 
5,185 
5,104 
3,350 
3,844 
1,804 
4,864 
3,035 
2,804 
2,548 
4,598 
5,866 

4,488 
6,556 
4,932 
1,788 
4,498 
6.277 
.3,534 
2.201 
2,792 
3.427 
5,835 
5,896 
3,493 
3,440 

8,050 

3,518 

4,076 
3,281 
3,170 
6,114 
6,688 
4.731 
5,462 
4,811 
6,139 
6,150 
4,867 
4,075 
3,643 
4,754 
8,035 

I 
I 

2 
2 

2 
2 
I 

2 

I 

2 

1 

2 

2 
2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

_2 

1 

0 
2 

i 

2 

9,314* 

11,819* 

10,947 

8,363* 

7,609 

12,434 

6,093 

5,007 

6,407 

6,992 

10,204 

8,527 

7,757 

5,127 

8,  .523 

7,255* 

7,448 

5,8:8 

18,195 

11,220* 

15,316* 

10,199 

9,841 

7,547 

10,4('2 

11,338* 

8,182* 

6,929 

5,730 

10,3ti8* 

17,795 

4,67s 
4,936 
4,660 
3,608 
2,793 
5,681 
1,543 
1,322 
3,027 
3,  J  82 
4,104 
1,585 
3,279 
2,459 
3,210 

2,711 
3,112 

1,701 

9,794 
6,384 
6,084 
4,771 

4,021 
2,394 
3,607 
5,020 
2,751 
2,591 
2,324 
4,997 
7,385 

4,254 
6,534 
6,287 
4,446 
4,817 
6,753 
4,5-19 
3,085 
3,380 
8,810 
6,100 
6,942 
4,478 
2,968 

5,313 

4,430 
4,330 
4,127 
8,401 
7,147 
8,999 
5,428 
5,820 
5,153 
6,795 
6,050 
5,237 
4,338 
3.406 
6,3.33 
10,410 

2 
2 

0 

oO.  Central     ,,         

0 

:51.  North  St.  I'ancras 

0 

0 

.33.  North      „          

0 

34.  South      ,,          

a 

35.  Wliitechapel  

n 

:?6.  Mile  End 

0 

37.  Stepney  

0 

0 

39.  Poplar " 

0 

.) 

H.  St.  George's-in-tlie-East 

42.  North-east      Bctlinal\ 

Green  J 

43.  South-west      Uttlmal  1 

Green  J 

-    ~ 

[> 

46.  Woohvich     

47.  Greenwich  

0 

48.  Deptfnrd 

0 

49.  Rotherhitlie    

„ 

0 

51.  West  Soiithwark    

0 

52.  North  Camherwell    

53.  Peckham 

2 

54.  West  Newingtou   

0 

55.  Walworth    

1, 

56.  North  Lambeth 

^ 

,-> 

."18.  liattersea    

0 

Total  D    

360,567 

113,889 

141,280 

14 

48 

291,975 

"9,773 

169,726 

4 

58 

Total  willioiil  City    ... 

509,477* 

259,253 

243,373 

55 
59 

59 

662,380* 

271,718 

285,686 

44 

70 

Grand  total    

540,994* 

283,203 

251,916 

59 

590,427* 

294,956 

290,395 

48 

70 

The  votes  recorded  for  other  thuu  Fartv  candidates  are  included  in  the  folii). 
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Variaiion  per  Cent,  in  189S  from  1895. 

Percentage  Majorities. 

Division. 

Electors 
Voting.* 

Votes  Recorded. 

1895. 

1898. 

Total. 

.Moderate. 

Pio- 
gi-essive. 

Mode- 
rate. 

Pro- 
gressive 

Mode- 
rate. 

Pro- 
gressive. 

A.  Commercial. 
1.  City  

+    2-2 
+    8-2 
-14-0 
+    78 

-  iro 

-24-4 

+     7-4: 

-  30 

-  70 

-  60 

-  29 

-  36-3*' 
+    25-8 

-  60-.^i 
+    15-6 

316-2 

I26-C 

94"4 

27-7 

483-2 

66-8 

362*5 

2.  Strand  

3    Holborn   

4.  East  Einsbury 

52-1 

Total  A  

+     0-2 

-    S7 

-     40 

-    2/3 

128-8 

i79"i 

B.  Eesioential. 

5.  St.      George's! 

Hanover  Square/ 

6.  Westminster    

7.  East  Marylebone... 

8.  West 

9.  South  Paddington 
10.        „      Kensington 
11    Chelsea     

-  2S 

-12  2 

-  TO 
+  4-4 
+  14-7 

-  Si 

+   9-3 
+  i6-i 
+  12-5 
+   8-1 

+  s-i 

+    2-4 

-  11 

+  1 6-0 
+    7-6 

+  13  2 

—  7'7 
+    01 
+    3-3 
+  27-9 

—  2'9'^ 
+  10-1 
+  15-7 
+  35-7 
+    7-5 
+    4-3 
+    3-1 

—  re 

+  15-7 
+  36-7 

+      2-7 

+      0-6 

-  0-1 
+    20-7 
+    12-3 

-  1-5 

+    yi 

+    i5'7 

-  2-1 
+      6-1 

+      7-3 
+      3-8 

-  6-7 
+    14-1 
+    i3"8 

+   63-3- 

-  5d-9<i' 
+      0-5 

-  <f4-7 
+  150-3"' 

-  249 
+   21-5 
+    15-6 
+  159-2" 
+      9-4 
+      01 
+      2-2 
+      5-4 
+    17-7 
+    90-1" 

378-2 

249-6 
46-5 

5 '5 
682-7 
263-0 

6-7 

226-2 

37'7 
40-1 
18-9 
40-7 
26-7 
i3-'3 

15-6 

200*9 

457-9 

46-6 
251-3 
376-6 

23-2 
33-4 
50-I 

20-8 

-4-5 
22-7 

39'o 

104 

12.  West  St.  Pancras... 
13    Hampstead  

15-4 

14    Lewisham    

15.  Dulwich   

16    Norwood    

18    Clapliam  

19.  Wandsworth 

Total  B    

+     K'\ 

4-  no 

+      6-2 

+    19-3 

63"9 

46-0 

C.  Composite. 
90    Fulham    

+  25-4.      +  25-9 
+  20-1       +  20-9 
+  11-2      +     7-8<^ 
-29  6      -  33-7<= 
+  106       +  ll-5<^ 
-   0-5      -    1-6 
+  17-1   j    +  16  0 
+    3-8       +     4-0'^ 

+    j'5-4 

+      22-1 

-  5-/ 

-  449'' 

-  i2-2 

-  50 
+    i4"o 

-  24 

+    16-1 
+    193 

-  S-9 

-  41-1^ 
+    34  6 
+      1-4 
+    18-4 
+    15-8 

27-3 

3'7 

20  I 

22-5 

67 

'3-9 
13-4 
11-7 

lO'C 

30-3 

8-1 

15-6 
3-1 

21.  Hammersmith 

22.  North  Hackney  .... 

23.  South  St.  Pancras 

24.  East             „ 

25.  „     Islington 

26.  North  Paddingto.i 

27.  „      Kensington 

11-2 
73-9 
19-4 

Total  C 

+    Q-c        4-     R-fi 

+      4-4 

+     7-6 

3'9 

9'9 

D.    IXDrSTEIAL. 

28.  Central  Einsbury... 

29.  South  Hackney   ... 

30.  Central 

31.  North  St.  Pancras 

32.  West  Islington    ... 

33.  North        „ 

-  37 

+    1-4 
+  20-4 
+  15-8 

+  14-7 

+    2-0 

+     5-2 

+  o-g-^ 

+  20- 1 
+  59-9= 
-    0-6- 

+     1-8 

+      7-2 

-  3-i 
+    iri 
+    oyS" 

-  '39 

-  4f2 

-  3-2 

-  0-3 
+  27-7 
+  148-6" 
+     71 
+     7-5 

I'l 

2-9 
2S-7 
17-3 

548 

5-8 

32-3 
34-9 
23-2 
72-5 

18-8 

*  Eeproduced  from  Table  B  for  comparison.  *■  Two  seats  uncontested  iu  1898. 

■=  Triangular  contest  in  1895  or  1898. 

^  One  seat  tmeontested  in  1893.  "  One  seat  uncontested  in  1895. 
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Divisiou. 


41 


4i 


U.  Industeial — 

Contd. 

'?>i.  South  Islington  .... 

35.  Whitecbapel    

3G.  Mile  End 

37.  Stepncj    

38.  Bow  and  Bromley 

39.  Poplar  

40.  Limeliouse  

St.    Gcorge's-in- "1 

East  J 

N.E.    Betlmall 

Green     J 

43.  S.W.    Betlinall 

Green    J 

4i.  Hoxton     

45.  Hageiston    

46.  Woolwich    

47.  Greenwich   

48.  Dcptford 

49.  Eotherhitlie     

50.  Berraondsey     

51.  West  Southwark... 

52.  North  Camberwell 

53.  Pcckham 

54.  West  Newington... 

55.  Walworth    

5G.  North  Lambeth  ... 

57.  Xennington 

58.  Battersea 


Variation  per  Cent,  in  1898  from  1895. 


Electors 
Voting." 


+    8-8 

+  rs 

-  40 

-  3/, 

+ 16-7 

+    4-1 


+  47'5 
+  57'6 

+  i5'4 
+  5-6 
+  25-1 

+  lO'Z 

+    9-1 

+  4-1 
+  12-7 
-13-3 

+    7-4 

+ 
+ 

+ 


4-5 
4' I 
i'4 
-   0  9 

+  ic'9 
+  27-9 


Total  D   +  10-2 


Total,  without  City... 
Grand  total     


+    7'9 


Votes  Kceordcd. 


Total.      •  Motlcriitc. 


+  27-7' 

-  ij^" 
+    7-3 
+    61 

-  4-3 
+  2-4 
+  14-4'= 

+  3-8 
+  48-0 

+  37-8 

+  15-8 

+  5-7 

+  53-9 

4-  9-3" 

+  iG-e^ 

+  3-8 
4-  11-6 

-  12-S 
+  31-1 
+  2-9 
+  3-5 
+    0-7 

-  7-4 
+  10  4 
+  28-0 


+  74"  1 'I' 

-  47- J'^ 

-  4-S 
+      0-6 

-  ■/5-5 

-  346'^' 
+      2-4 

-  irS 

+  52'i 

+  58-8 
+ 


3  2"  I 

-  23-7 
+  lyz 

-  6S' 

+  17-3 

-  6-3 

+  20"0 

-  377 
-r  100"0'= 

+  3-2 

-  93 

-  7-6 

-  'S-7 
+  8-6 

+  25-9 


12-0    +•    5-1 


+  10-3 


+      4i 


Pro- 
rressive. 


Percentage  Miijoritics. 


28-7 
67-4 
21-0 
11-1 

4-7 

17-7 

+   28-2 

+   21-6 
+   45'5 

+   25-9 

+  6-3 
+  25-7 
+  165-0= 
+  16-9 
+  34-5 
14-9 
6-5 
71 
10-8 
1-6 
7-6 
64 
6-4 
12-1 
29-5 


+     9-1     +      4-1 


+    201 


1895. 


Mode- 
rate. 


+   17-4 


+    15- 


13*5 
iV8 


14-2 


172-7 
6-4 


Pro- 
rressive 


6-5 


12-4 


298-8 


8-3 

19-8 

142-9 

9-1 


730 

101-6 

73-1 

47  0 


29-0 

63-0 
251 
239-7 
26-4 
60-3 
45-3 
42-9 
3-4 
36-9 


240 


1898. 


Mode- 
rate. 


16-c; 


Pro- 
gressive. 


i"5 


194-8 
178-7 
11-6 
19-7 
48-6 
337-9 
36-5 

21-0 
65-5 

59-8 

39-3 
142-6 

11-9 
47-9 
13-7 
44-7 
115-2 
88-3 
20-5 
90-3 
67-4 
46-5 
6-7 
40-9 


41-7 


51 


Eeproduced  from  Table  B  for  comparison.         '^  Two  seats  uncontested  in  1898. 
"  Triangular  contest  in  1895  or  1898. 
•^  One  seat  uncontested  in  1898.  ^  One  seat  uncontested  in  1895. 
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Table  E. — Distribution  o]  Party  Votes. 


Division.* 


A.    COMMEKCIAL. 

Oitj* 

Strand 

Holbora    

East  Finsbury 


B.  Eesidential. 
St.  George's  Hanover  Square. 

Westminster 

East  Marylebone 

West  „  

South  Paddington  

Soutli  Kensington  

Chelsea 

West  St.  Pancras 

Hampstead  

Lewisham 

Diilwich    

Norwood  

Brixton 

Clapham  

Wandsworth    


C.   COMFOSITE. 

Fulham 

Hammersmith 

North  Hackney    

South  St.  Pancras   

East  „  

East  Islington 

North  Paddington  

North  Kensington  


D.    iNDrSTEIAL. 

Central  Finsbury 

South  Hackney    

Central        „         

North  St.  Pancras   

West  Islington    

North         „  

South         „  

Wliitechapel    

Mile  End 

Stepney 

Bow  and  Bromley 

Poplar  

Limehouse   

St.  Q-eorge's-in-the-East 


Percentage  of  Votes  obtained  liy  tlie  lirst  Candidate 
on  tlie  Total  for  each  Party. 


1895. 

1898. 

Moderate. 

Progressive. 

Moderate. 

Progressive. 

50-2 

50'7 

53-5 

55' I 

5005 

50'2 

50-8 

— 

5005 

50"2 

50-9 

5o'9 

50-3 

_ 

50-4 

50-1 

50-8 

— 

50-2 

50-4 

5i'7 

510 

51-6 

50-3 

5°'4- 

51-2 

5o'i 

50-8 

— 

50-5 

5o"6 

50-3 

6r6 

50-1 

50'3 

50-7 

5--8 

52-5 

52'3 

50-2 

5°'i 

501 

51-8 

51-6 

50-7 

50-1 

50-1 

50-7 

50-2 

50"  I 

501 

KO'i 

501 

50-1 

501 

!^0'!^ 

501 

fo'o 

■  50-6 

50'3 

50-7 

50-1 

501 

50-1 

50-1 

5o"5 

50G 

53-7 

sy^ 

501 

5o'3 

50-4 

i;o-i 

50-5 

5°'5 

50-2 

50' 2 

51-4 

«;o-i 

606 

52'o 

52-6 

5^'i 

— 

52-7 

54"o 

51-8 

51-8 

50-2 

';o-6 

51-9 

52-6 

50-4 

5i"3 

50-6 

5o'3 

50-4 

5i"o 

50-2 

50*6 

50-8 

IJO"! 

511 

53"-s 

52-4 

^o'S 

50-3 

5i'4 

51-3 

!^.C'Z 

.50-8 

5o"3 

— 

— 

55'4 

52"5 

510 

i;o-8 

51-2 

5°'9 

50-4 

50-2 

507 

52"2 

— 

53-8 

— 

52*2 

55-0 

52"9 

— 

52-0 

50-8 

';o"4 

50-7 

50*6 

50-4 

5i'4 

51-7 

5i'3 

50-6 

:;o"i 

51-4 

50-5 

— 

5i"7 

— 

52'3 

530 

ec-8 

52-6 

5-'i 

521 

«r6 

501 

<:;o-8 

• 

*  For  the  sake  of    uniformity,  the  two-member  constituencies  only  have 
been  included. 
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[Sept. 


Division.* 


Nortli-east  Bethnal  Green 
South-west  ,, 

Hoxton 

Haggerston  

Woolwich 

Greenwich    

DejDtford 

Eotherhithe 

Bermondsey 

West  Southwark 

North  Camberwell  

Peckham  

West  Newington 

Walworth 

North  Lambeth  

Kennington 

Battersea 

Total  contested     .... 


Percentage  of  Votes  obtaiiied  by  the  First  Candidate 
ou  the  Total  for  each  Partv. 


1895. 


Moderate.        Progressive. 


50-2 
50-4 
50-5 
50-6 
52-8 
50-1 
51-4 
51-5 
50-2 
51-6 

50-3 
50-0 
50-3 
501 
50-8 
50-2 


50-8 


50"i 

50-Z 
50-2 

51'^ 
54'o 

50-5 
50-6 

50*2 

S0"i 
50-1 
50-1 
50-1 
5o"9 


5i'2 


1898. 


Moderate.        Progressive. 


50-1 

50-4 

50-3 

50d 

52-4 

500 

52-8 

50-8 

50-4 

501 

50-8 

53-06 

50-2 

501 

53-8 

50-5 

50-3 


51-3 


51 '4 

50-2 
5o'i 

54"5 

50' I 

50-0 

50'5 
50' I 

54'2 
50-1 

£o"7 


S'^'l 


*  For  the  sake  of   uniformity,  the  two-member  constituencies  only  have 
been  included. 


III. — Increased  Mortality  from  Cancer. 

The  Lancet  publishes  a  summary  of  the  researches  of  Mr.  TV". 
Roger  Williams,  F.R  C.S.,  on  this  very  important  subject.  In 
publishing  his  figures  Mr.  Williams  remarks  that  year  after  year 
the  Registrar- General's  reports  keep  on  repeating  that  the  cancer 
death-rate  is  the  "  highest  on  record,"  and  this  has  been  going  on 
continually  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Yet,  so  far  as  can  be 
seen,  no  effect  has  been  produced  on  the  great  mass  of  professional 
and  lay  opinion  by  these  constantly  reiterated,  warnings.  We 
often  hear  of  efforts  being  made  to  stay  the  progress  of  diseases 
like  typhoid  fever,  small-pox,  and  tuberculosis — all  of  which  are, 
and  for  many  years  have  been,  steadily  declining;  so  that  in  the 
future  we  need  only  improve  a  little  on  what  we  have  done  in 
the  past  to  ensure  their  eventual  extinction.  But  with  regard  to 
cancer  the  case  is  very  different,  for  the  conditions  of  life  are  such, 
that  if  no  effort  is  made  to  check  the  progress  of  this  disease  it 
will  ere  long  be  as  lethal  as  all  the  above-mentioned  maladies 
combined.     That  this  is  no  imaginative  statement  the  subjoined 
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table  shows.  Yet  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  declaring  the 
belief  that  there  need  be  no  more  difficulty  in  mitigating  the 
prevalence  of  cancer — and  perhaps  even  in  eventually  extin- 
guishing the  disease  altogether — than  there  is  in  the  case  of  the 
maladies  mentioned  abore.  The  tendency  to  cancer  may  be 
increased  by  unsuitable  modes  of  living,  and  vice  versa.  "We  must 
therefore  seek  out  those  conditions  which  favour  its  development; 
and  by  avoiding  them  we  shall  be  able  to  effect  our  object.  It  is 
only  by  progress  along  such  lines  that  the  cure  of  cancer  is  ever 
likely  to  be  effected. 

In  this  connection  such  influences  as  are  comprised  under  the 
terms  alimentation  and  domestication  seem  to  be  of  paramount 
importance.  Probably  no  single  factor  is  moi'e  potent  in  deter- 
mining the  outbreak  of  cancer  in  the  predisposed  than  high 
feeding.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greed  for  food  mani- 
fested by  modern  communities  is  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  their  present  requirements.  Many  indications  point  to  the 
gluttonous  consumption  of  meat  Avhich  is  such  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  age  as  likely  to  be  especially  harmful  in  this  respect. 
Statistics  show  that  the  consumption  of  meat  has  for  many  years 
been  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  till  it  has  now  reached  the 
nmazing  total  of  131  lb.  per  head  per  3'ear,  which  is  more  than 
double  what  it  was  half  a  century  ago,  when  the  conditions  of 
life  were  more  compatible  with  high  feeding.  When  excessive 
quantities  of  such  highly .  stimulating  forms  of  nutriment  are 
ingested  by  persons  whose  cellular  metabolism  is  defective,  it 
seems  probable  that  there  may  thus  be  excited  in  those  parts  of 
the  body  Avhere  vital  processes  are  still  active,  such  excessive  and 
disorderly  cellular  proliferation  as  may  eventuate  in  cancer.  'No 
doubt  other  factors  co-operate,  and  among  these  might  be  especially 
named  deficient  e.x;ercise,  and  probably,  also,  deficiency  also  in 
fresh  vegetable  food. 

In  1840  cancer  caused  2,786  deaths,  the  proportion  being  i  in 
5,646  of  the  total  population  and  i  in  129  of  the  total  mortality,  or 
177  per  million  living.  In  1896  the  deaths  due  fo  it  numbeiel 
23,521,  or  I  in  1,306  of  the  total  population  and  i  in  22  of  the 
total  mortality,  or  764  per  million  living.  Thus  the  propor- 
tionate mortality  from  cancer  now  is  four  and  a  half  times  greater 
than  it  was  half  a  century  ago.  In  this  respect  its  position  is 
unique,  for  no  other  disease  can  show  anything  like  such  an 
immense  increase. 

Mr.  Williams  has  compiled  the  table  on  the  following  page. 

Mere  increase  of  population  will  not  account  for  this  con- 
tinuously progressive  augmentation  of  the  cancer  death-rate,  as  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  its  rate  of  increase  has  proportionally 
been  much  in  excess  of  this,  and  there  is  far  too  much  uniformity 
in  the  variations  of  the  increments  of  increase  in  the  long  succession 
of  years  to  warrant  its  being  ascribed  to  improved  diagnosis  or 
other  casual  error.  Moreover,  the  increase  has  not  been  confined 
to  one  or  a  few  parts  of  the  body,  but  it  has  involved  them  all — 
on  the  whole  without  any  considerable  disturbance  of  the  noi"mal 
pi'ojjortionate  localisation  ratios. 
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Table  1. — Showing  the  prevalence  of  Cancer  and  its  Increase  in  England 
and  Wales  since  1840. 


Total 

Cancer 

Cancer 
Death-Rate 

Proportion 

Proportion 

Year. 

Total  Deaths. 

to 

to 

ropnlatio)i. 

Deaths. 

per  Million 
Living. 

Population. 

Total  Deatlis. 

1840.... 

i5>73o,8i3 

359,087 

2,786 

177 

I  to  5,646 

1  to  129 

'50.  .. 

17,773,324 

368,995 

4,966 

279 

I    „    3,579 

,     74 

'55.... 

18, 8^9, 000 

426,646 

6,016 

319 

I    „   3,129 

,     70 

'60.... 

19,902,713 

422,72  L 

6,827 

343 

I    „    2,915 

,     62 

'65.... 

ii,i45>i5i 

490,909 

7,922 

372 

1    .,    2,670 

,     62 

'70.... 

22,501,3  16 

515,329 

9,530 

424 

1 ;,  2,361 

,     54 

'75.... 

24,045,385 

546,453 

11,336 

471 

I ,,  2,121 

,     48 

'80... 

25,714,288 

528,621. 

13,210 

502 

1  „  1,946 

,     40 

'81.... 

25.974,439 

491,937 

13,542 

520 

I  „  1,918 

,     36 

'82... 

26,413,861 

516,654 

14,057 

532 

1  „  1,879 

,     36 

'83.... 

26,770,744 

522,997 

14614 

546 

1  „  1,763 

,     35 

'84.... 

27,132,449 

530,828 

16,192 

559 

1  „  1,786 

,     35 

'85.... 

27,499,04' 

522,750 

15,560 

566 

1  „  1,767 

,     33 

'86.... 

27,870,586 

537,276 

16,243 

583 

1  „  1,715 

,     33 

'87.... 

28,247,151 

530,758 

17,113 

606 

1  „  1,650 

,     31 

'88.... 

28,628,804 

510,971 

17,506 

610 

I  „  1,635 

,     29 

'89.... 

29,015,613 

518353 

18,654 

643 

1  „  1,555 

,     27 

'90.... 

28,762,287 

562,218 

19,433 

676 

I  „  1,480 

,     28 

'91.... 

29,081,047 

587.925 

20,1  17 

692 

I  „  1,445 

,     29 

'92... 

29,405,054 

559,684 

20,3  53 

690 

1  „  1,445 

,     27 

'93... 

29,731,100 

569,958 

21,135 

711 

1  „  1,407 

,     27 

'94... 

30,060,763 

498,827 

21,422 

713 

I  „  1,403 

,     23 

'95.... 

30,383,047 

568,997 

22,945 

755 

1  „  1,324 

,     24 

'96.... 

30,717,355 

526,722 

23,521 

764 

1  „  1,306 

,     22 

The  attempt  to  explain  the  increasing'  cancer  mortality  as  due 
to  the  averac^e  age  of  the  population  having-  advanced,  and  the 
consequent  liability  of  greater  numbers  to  cancer  v?ill  not  bear 
critical  examination,  for  the  saving  of  life  in  modern  times  has 
been  mainly  cou fined  to  early  years.  The  death-rates  of  males 
over  35  years  and  of  feraales  over  45  years  have  either  remained 
stationary  or  increased,  while  the  number  of  those  who  attain  old 
age  has  decreased.  This  heavy  mortality  at  post-meridian  ages  is 
no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  survival  in  augmented  numbers  of 
weakly  lives  artificially  prolonged  by  improved  conditions  of 
existence,  but  not  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  increased 
cancer  mortality  can  be  thus  accounted  for.  Besides,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  assume  that  increased  cancer  mortality  is  a  necessary 
corollary  of  the  survival  of  augmented  numbers  to  the  cancer 
age;  for  instance,  the  average  age  of  the  population  of  Ireland  is 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  population  of  cither  England  or 
Scotland,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  elderly  people  left  behind 
after  the  younger  ones  have  emigrated,  yet  the  cancer  mortality  of 
Ireland  is  much  less  than  that  of  either  England  or  Scotland.  In 
most  civilised  couniries  where  statistical  records  have  been  kept 
similar  increases,  although  less  pronounced,  have  been  observed. 

A  remarkable  fact  about  the  increasing  cancer  mortality  is  that 
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it  bas  affected  males  to  a  niucla  greater  extent  than  females.     The 
followino:  table  illustrates  this  : — 


Table  2. — Shoioing  the  relative  Increase  of  Cancer  among  Males  and 

Females. 


Pericid. 

Cancer  Death-Eatc. 

Male. 

Female. 

Sex  Ratio. 

1851-60  

1 
1  g  <                                     434. 

I  to  "•; 

'Gl-70  

244 

430 
547 
618 

523 
622 
739 

868 
901 

'71-80  

1    „    I'P 
I   .,    i'7 
I         1-6 

'81-90  

'91-95  

'96 

1     M     i"4 

Thus  while  the  cancer  mortality  for  males  from  1851  to  1890 
has  increased  167  per  cent.,  the  increase  for  females  has  been  but 
91  per  cent.  It  seems  probable  that  this  undue  incidence  of  the 
increasing  cancer  mortality  in  males  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  of  late,  as  the  result  of  urbanisation,  the  conditions  of  life  for 
men  have  come  to  resemble  more  closely  those  for  women  than 
heretofore.  Excess  of  food,  with  want  of  proper  exercise  and 
changed  surroundings,  are,  probably,  its  chief  causative  agents. 

Mr.  Roger  Williams  might,  with  advantage  to  the  public, 
carry  his  examination  of  the  statistics  somewhat  further.  For 
example,  it  might  be  valuable — since  the  increased  mortality  in 
the  case  of  males  is  so  marked — to  examine  the  occupations  of  the 
victims,  and  to  note  the  localities  in  which  fatal  cases  are  most 
prevalent.  He  might  then  be  able  to  test  the  strength  of  his  own 
theory  as  to  the  influence  of  urban  life  and  of  high  living  on  the 
population.  Possibly,  too,  he  might  ascertain  from  a  consideration 
of  the  statistics  relating  to  the  northern  Scotch  counties,  whether 
the  belief  that  a  preponderance  of  fish  in  the  diet  creates  a  tendency 
towards  cancer  is  sound.  The  subject  is  certainly  one  which 
demands  further  attention. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Williams's  researches,  we  may  call 
attention  to  a  remark  of  Dr.  William  Ogle  in  his  letter  prefixed  to 
the  supplement  to  the  Forty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  in  England.  Commenting 
on  the  fact  that  the  proportional  increase  of  deaths  attributed  to 
cancer  had  been  much  greater  amongst  males  than  females  of 
recent  years,  he  says,  "were  not  the  rise  not  merely  apparent 
but  real,  being  due  to  general  physical  deterioration  of  the  people 
or  other  similar  causes,  there  would  seem  no  reason  why  the  male 
sex  should  have  suffered  more  than  the  female ;  whereas  the 
difference  is  readily  intelligible  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  rise  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  only  apparent,  and  due  to  better  diagnosis. 
For  the  cancerous  affections  of  males  are  in  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion internal  or  inaccessible  than  are  those  of  females,  and  conse- 
quently are  more  difficult  of  recognition,  so  that  any  improvement 
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in  medical  dingnosis  would  add  more  to  the  male  tlian  to  the 
female  reckoning."  This  was  written  in  1885.  Ten  years  later  his 
succe.=;sor  wrote  on  the  Faulty  Certification  of  Causes  of  Death, 
and  remarked  that,  "from  the  year  1887  to  the  end.  of  the 
decennium  inquiries  were  made  as  to  2,946  deaths  which  had  been 
referred  to  as  'tumour,'  Avithoufc  specification  as  to  its  nature  ;  of 
these  deaths  1,426  came  eventually  to  be  classed  with  cancer, 
92  with  venereal  disease,  36  with  tuberculosis,  103  with  uterine 
diseases,  and  952  with  other  definite  causes;  whilst  with  respect  to 
the  337  remaining  deaths,  the  exact  nature  of  the  tumour  was 
unknown."  This  last  quoted  extract  seems  to  indicate  in  some 
degree  the  extent  to  which  tlie  reported  causes  of  death  have  been 
misleading  in  quite  recent  periods,  and  to  give  some  ground  for 
the  suggestion  that  in  earlier  years,  when  diagnosis  was  less 
understood  and  the  value  of  accurate  statement  in  these  matters 
less  appreciated,  there  may  have  been  many  deaths  really  due  to 
cancer  which  have  been  set  down  to  other  causes. 


IV. — Agricultural  Returns  of  Great  Britain,  1898. 

The  following  preliminary  statement  of  the  extent  of  the 
various  crops  and  the  number  of  live  stock  in  Great  Britain  for 
the  current  year  has  been  issued  by  the  Board,  of  Agriculture. 
The  tables  are  compiled  from  the  returns  collected  on  the  4th  June, 
and  comparisons  with  previous  years  are  also  included : — 


Crops  and  Live  Stock. 

1898, 

1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

Wheat 

Acres. 
2,102,220 
1,903,652 
2,917,770 

524, 59T 

2,381,551 

4,536,425 

49,735 

Acres. 

1,889,161 
2,035,790 
3,036,056 
504,914 
2,285,965 
4,509,785 
50,803 

Acres. 
1,693.957 
2,104,764 
3,095,488 

563,741 
2,171,966 

4,637,923 
54,217 

Acres. 
1,417,483 

2,100,279 
3,296,063 

541,217 

Hay  from  clover  &  rotation  grasses 

,,          permanent  pasture 

Hops    

2,303,431 

4,760,074 
58,940 

Cows  and  lieifers  in  milk  or  in  calf 
Other  cattle — 2  years  and  above.... 
,,               1  year  and  under  2 
,                Under  1  year 

Ko. 
2,587,190 
1,381,595 
1,345,844 
1,307,735 

No. 
2,532,379 
1,323,230 
1,300,741 
1,284,147 

No. 
2,511,675 
1,365,057 
1,306,313 
1,310,537 

Xo. 
2,485,820 
1,431,525 
1,190,368 
1,246,623 

Total  of  Cattle 

6,6:2,364 

6,500,497 

6,493,582 

6,354,336 

10,137,932 

6,203,858 

10,401,404 

10,006,697 

6,219,001 

10,114,742 

9,925,587 

6,427,982 

10,351,760 

9,663,129 
6,334,386 

9,794,080 

Other  sheep — 1  year  and  above  .... 
„              Under  1  year 

Total  of  Sheep    

26,743,194 

20,340,440 

26,705,329 

25,792,195 

Sows  kept  for  brcedin"' 

362,200 
2,089,395 

334,244 

2,008,058 

393,729 

2,485,072 

415  210 

Other  pigs  

2,469,221 

Total  of  Pigs  

2.451,595 

2,312,302 

2,878,801 

2,884,431 
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Comparisons  icith  1897  and  1896. 


Crops  and  Live  Stock. 

1898  compared  with  1897.                1 

1898  com  par 

:d  witli  1896 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Wheat  

Barley  

Acres. 
213,059 

19,677 
95,586 
26,640 

Per  cut. 
"■3 

3 '9 

4'2 
06 

Acres. 

132,138 

118,286 



1,128 

Per  cnt. 

6-5 
3'9 

Per  cnt. 



.Acres. 
408,263 

209,585 

Per  cnt. 
24-1 

9-6 



Acres. 

201,112 

177,718 

1    39,150 

'  101,498 
I      4,482 

Per  cut. 

9-6 

:;'7 

Oats  

Potatoes    

6-9 

Hay  from  clover 

„         pasture  

Hops 

2'2 

8-3 

Cows 

Js'uniljer. 
58,811 

58,365 

23,588 

Fer  tilt. 

4'4 
1-8 

Numljcr. 

14,897 

Niimljer. 

75,515 

16,538 
39,531 

Per  cnt. 
30 

3'o 

Jv'umlier. 
2,802 

Per  cnt. 

Other  cattle— 

2  and  above  

1  and  under  2  

— 

Under  1     

O'Z 

Total  Cattle... 

121,867 

i'9 

_     1   _ 

128,782 

2'0 

— 

— 

Ewes  

131,235 
286,662 

i"3 
2-8 

15,143 

0-2 

212,345 
49,644 

o"5 

224,124 

Other  sheep, 1  and  above 
,,            under  1   .... 

3-5 

Total  Sheep  .... 

402,754 

I'f 

— 

— 

37,SG5 

O'l 

— 

— 

Sows 

27,956 
81,337 

8-+- 
4'' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

31,529 
395,677 

8-0 

Other  pi"? 

i5'9 

Total  Pigs 

109,293 

4'7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

427,2C6 

I+-8 

V. — Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  Worlis. 

Statistics  of  Co-operative  Societies  in  Various  Countries.  330  jip., 
4to.      I  OS.     London,  1898. 

The  resolution  of  the  International  Co-operative  Cono"res.s  held 
at  Paris  in  1896,  in  favour  of  collecting  and  publishing  the 
statistics  of  co-operative  societies  in  all  countries,  has  led  to  the 
preparation  of  the  volume  now  issued,  as  a  fii'st  step  towards  that 
desirable  end.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  what  the  generosity  of 
Count  Chanibrun  has  enabled  to  be  done  will  not  remain  as  an 
isolated  attempt  in  this  direction.  Considerable  as  are  the  lists 
of  co-operative  societies  now  publi-shed,  and  valuable  as  is  the 
information  thus  collected  in  respect  to  many  of  them,  the  Yery 
publication  of  these  lists  and  this  information  serves  to  emphasise 
the  incompleteness  of  the  record.  The  desirability  of  obtaining 
from  every  co-operative  society  some  account  of  its  operations 
which  may  serve  for  combination  with  records  of  other  societies, 
should  be  recognised  by  the  responsible  officers  of  such  societies, 
■who  should  be  prepared  to  give  a  sufficient  and  a  prompt  reply  to 
any  future  schedule  of  questions  issued  to  them. 

The  volume  itself,  great  as  is  the  labour  which  it  has  entailed, 
might  very  usefully  have  comprised  some  summarised  results  of 
the    information    contained   in    it    in    instances    where    these    are 
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lacking.  For  some  coantries  summaries  are  given,  but  for  others 
they  are  omitted,  among  the  latter  being  the  ease  of  France,  in 
which  the  summarised  results  would  be  of  special  interest,  if 
obtainable.  As  in  the  case  of  distributive  societies  space  has  not 
sufficed  to  record  any  in  the  United  Kingdom  doing  a  smaller 
yearly  business  than  5,000^.,  or  doing  less  than  2,000/.  elsewhere, 
the  omission  cannot  be  repaired  by  simply  adding  up  the  recorded 
figures  for  the  individual  societies. 

In  spite  of  the  restriction  just  mentioned,  the  records  for  the 
United  Kingdom  occupy  all  but  one-half  of  the  volume,  the  second 
half  being  shai'ed  among  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  France, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Norway.  This  list  of 
countries  shows  that  the  international  statistics  are  far  from 
complete.  In  regard  to  credit  societies,  it  is  anticipated  that  a 
special  volume  on  this  head  will  be  prepared,  so  that  the  informa- 
tion in  the  volume  under  review  has  been  confined  to  summai'ies. 
The  importance  of  the  subject  is  so  great  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  sufficient  funds  will  be  forthcoming  to  enable  the  work  to  be 
carried  out.  In  the  United  Kingdom  but  nine  credit  societies 
have  sent  in  i-eturns,  of  which  four  were  in  Ireland,  none  in 
Scotland.  It  does  not  appear  possible  to  compile,  from  the  figures 
given  i:i  the  volume,  a  comparative  table  showing  approximately 
the  extent  of  operations  of  co-operative  societies  in  different 
countries.  The  following,  which  gives  merely  numbers  of  societies, 
may  partly  fill  the  gap,  though  without  the  numbers  of  members 
and  extent  of  operations  it  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Even  so  far 
as  it  goes  we  do  not  feel  sare  that  the  figures  given  in  it  are  really 
comparable,  and  we  should  have  much  preferred  to  have  a  table 
prepai'cd  by  those  who,  in  compiling  the  volume  of  returns,  would 
have  before  them  the  information  necessary  to  make  figures  really 
comparable,  so  far  as  possible.  The  date  to  which  the  figures 
refer  is  1896  — 


United  Kingdom   

Germany     

Austria — 

(a.)  Alembers  of  the  Union  ofj 
Industriiil   and   Co-opcr-  i 

ative  Societies J 

{h.)  Co-operative  Societies  on 
the  Schulze  -  Delitzsch 
system 

Hungary 

France 

Italy    

Belgium  

Holland  

Switzerland     

Norway   


Distrilnitive 
Societies. 


1,453 
1,400 

150 

324 


Ptoductive 
Societies. 


1.733 


16 


147t 

167 

1,012 

492 

79t 

25 

55 

4 

65« 

— 

16* 

— 

Credit 
Societies. 


9* 
8,069 

125 

703 

350 

517 

1,421 

21 

9* 


*  Separately  enumerated  in  the  return.  So  far  as  the  lists  are  incomplete, 
these  figures  are  defective. 

t  These  are  the  numbers  of  the  societies  enumerated  as  having  sales  of  not 
less  than  2,000^.  a  year. 
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The  incompleteness  of  even  this  modest  attempt  to  institute  an 
international  comparison  shows  how  mnch  yet  remains  to  be  done. 

One  point  of  the  returns  which  is  particiihirly  striking  is  that 
while  dairying-  and  farming  societies  are  listed  to  the  number  of 
6  only  in  England  and  Wales  and  i  in  Scotland,  no  less  than  126 
are  given  in  the  Irish  list.  Dairying  societies  ai^e  stated  at  486 
for  Germany  and  400  for  Italy. 

The  figures  given  for  some  of  the  productive  societies  are 
worth  noting".  Not  all  of  them  give  sufficient  details  to  contribute 
to  the  following  comparison,  but  vrhere  these  are  given  they  have 
been  utilised  : — 


Tot:il 

Number 

of 

Societies 

ill 

List. 

Num- 
ber 
giving 

tlie 
details 
wliicli 
follow. 

Members. 

Emiiloyees. 

Kmploved 

by' 
Society. 

Not 

Employed 

by' 

Society. 

Non- 
Members.     , 

}.iembers 

Great  Britain — 

Societies  with  indiridual  T 
members  only J 

Societies  -svLich   baye   as^ 
members  other  societies,  1 
besides  indiTidual  mem-  | 
bers,  -whose  numbers  arej 

— 

31 
10 

1,402 
690 

51632 
2,171 

],402 
690 

853 

932 

Total 

148    1     41 

2,092 

7,803 

2,092 

1,785 

France     

Belgium 

108         98 
21          in 

1,852 
109 

2,209 
748 

1,852 
109 

',831 
I  :i 

The  large  number  of  employed  who  are  not  members  and  of 
members  who  are  not  employed,  especially  the  former,  is  striking. 
The  extreme  case  is  afforded  by  a  Belgian  Co-operative  Productive 
Society  emplojing  5  pei-sons,  none  of  whom  were  members,  while 
none  of  its  300  members  were,  apparently,  employed  by  the 
society.  One  may  ask  the  question  whether  such  a  society  should 
properly  be  included  in  a  statement  of  co-operative  activity  in 
production.  It  is  a  little  surprising,  too,  to  find  enumerated  in  a 
volume  devoted  to  co-operative  societies,  the  Civil  Service  Supply 
Association  and  two  or  three  similar  institutions.  The  criterion 
for  determining  whether  an  institution  should  or  should  not  be 
included  in  these  lists  is  nowhere  given,  and  these  examples 
suggest  that,  if  any  test  has  been  applied,  it  has  not  been  a 
severe  one. 

Worhing  Men's  Insurance.  By  W.  F.  Willoughby.  386  pp., 
12mo.     §175.     ISTew  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Co.,  1898.   ^ 

Mr.  Willoughby,  whose  contributions  to  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  have  dealt  with  many 
matters,  has,  in  the  volume  before  us,  made  a  worthj'  addition  to 
the  Library  of  Economics  and  Politics.  The  subject  of  the 
volume  will  appeal  to  readers  in  this  country  as  strongly,  if  not 
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more  strongly,  than  to  those  in  America,  for  whom  it  is  more 
■directly  prepared.  Such  a  volume  is  really  needed,  to  enable  those 
interested  in  the  numerous  questions  which  now  arise  in  increasing 
frequencj"  as  working-class  insurance  develops,  to  refer  readily  to 
the  available  experience  of  different  countries  and  of  different 
modes  of  organisation.  The  author  discusses  the  problems 
presented  in  a  careful  and  judicious  manner,  and  illustrates 
t'he  working  of  types  of  insurance  institutions,  from  the  com- 
pulsory and  unlvei'sal  schemes  of  countries  like  Germany,  to 
the  voluntary  organisations  which  represent  the  efforts  of 
other  peoples  to  achieve  for  themselves  some  part  of  the 
benefits  which  insurance  can  offer  to  the  masses,  in  securing  them 
against  the  worst  consequences  of  the  accidents  which  may  befall 
them  or  of  the  sickness  or  senile  debility  which  bring  so  great 
misery  on  those  unprepared  for  these  emergencies.  It  is  important 
to  notice  the  point  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Willonghby,  that  the 
mode  of  organisation  and  the  location  of  the  pecuniary  bui'den 
which  is  best  for  dealing  with  such  a  case  as  sickness,  is  not  that 
best  adapted  for  provision  for  old  age  or  for  accident. 

Besides  a  careful  study  of  the  German  and  Austrian  State 
Insurance  operations,  the  volume  contains,  as  already  indicated,  an 
-account  of  other  types,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  which  is 
afforded  by  the  case  of  France,  whei'e  two  points  specially  strike 
the  reader.  The  one  is  the  manner  in  which,  without  any  State 
compulsion,  a  State  institution  has  enabled  the  difficulty  arising 
fi-om  changes  of  employment  to  be  overcome.  Private  employers' 
benefit  funds  lose  much  of  their  value  because  of  the  liability  to 
loss  of  all  benefit  on  change  of  employment.  It  is  therefore  of 
special  interest  to  consider  the  working  of  this  system  of  making 
the  payments,  not  to  a  shop  fund,  but,  on  the  workman's  account, 
to  a  fund  from  which  he  may  draw  a  benefit  proportioned  to  the 
contribution  made  on  his  account,  whether  his  employer  live  or  die, 
or  if  he  decide  to  seek  work  elsewhere.  The  limits  of  applicability 
of  this  system  or  its  adaptability  to  the  institutions  of  our  own 
country  deserve  careful  consideration.  The  other  point,  on  which 
the  author  lays  a  good  deal  of  stress,  is  the  insurance  in  these 
State  institutions,  not  merely  of  individuals,  but  of  bodies  of 
workpeople  en  masse.  .It  is  in  this  direction  that  most  of  their 
work  has  been  done,  for  the  opportunity  offered  to  woi'kpeople  to 
insure  themselves  has  not,  on  the  whole,  attracted  them  much. 
Employers  desirous  of  benefiting  their  workpeople  have  found  a 
convenient  organisation  ready  to  hand. 

Belgium,  Italy,  Svvitzerlnnd,  England,  and  the  United  States 
supply  most  of  the  other  information,  besides  that  from  Germany, 
Austria,  and  France  already  referred  to.  Out-of-work  insui-ance 
is  treated  by  itself  in  an  nppendix,  which  contains  an  account  of 
the  mode  in  which  this  problem  has  been,  so  far,  handled  from  the 
practical  side. 

How  fast  events  are  moving  in  the  direction  which  forms  the 
subject  matter  of  this  volume  may  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
already  Denmark,  France,  and  Italy  have  passed  laws  providing 
for  insurance  against  accidents,  thus  rendei'ing  the  discussions  as 
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to  the  probable  course  of  legislation  in  tliose  countries  somewhat 
out  of  date.  Perhaps  sncb  a  fact  as  this  may  be  taken  as  best 
showing'  the  desirability  of  having  such  a  volume  as  this  for 
reference  on  a  matter  which  grows  so  fast  in  public  interest. 

"We  will  mention  but  one  point  in  which  it  seems  to  us  that  it 
might  have  been  possible  to  improve  the  information  afforded. 
Such  a  work  as  this  cannot  be  compiled  in  a  few  months,  we  know 
well,  but  we  think  that  information  for  later  dates  than  1893  and 
1894  in  regard  to  the  Austrian  and  German  insurance  operations 
m'ght,  with  an  effort,  have  been  given.  In  the  case  of  institutions 
undergoing  rapid  development  it  is  of  gi-eat  importance  to  get  as 
recent  accounts  as  possible,  and  it  is  a  considerable  time  since 
more  recent  figures  than  these  were  to  be  had.  This  point  need 
not  be  given  exaggerated  importance.  The  volume  is  of  very 
great  interest,  and  should  be  of  great  utility. 

Salaires  et  Duree  dii  Travail  dans  V Indiistrie  FranQaise.  Paris  : 
Imprimerie  Rationale,  1897. 

In  four  volumes,  and  an  album  containing  a  large  vai'iety  of 
graphic  presentations  of  the  statistics  collected  in  these  volumes, 
the  French  Office  du  Travail  has  now  completed  the  publication  of 
the  results  of  the  inquiry  into  wages  and  conditions  of  labour  in 
France  ordered  in  1891.  The  results  possess  a  very  great  degree 
of  interest,  for  the  inquiry  has  touched  on  aspects  of  the  employ- 
ment of  labour  on  which  but  too  little  information  had  previously 
been  available.  One  might  almost  say  that  on  many  points 
now  treated  no  trustworthy  information  on  a  sufficient  basis  was 
available.  We  cannot  do  more  here  than  indicate  briefly  the 
different  soui^ces  of  the  material  utilised  and  the  extent  of  gi'ound 
covered  by  the  information  supplied  in  the  report,  adding  a  very 
few  illustrations  of  the  results  arrived  at. 

Inquiries  were  addressed  in  1892  to  the  maires  of  the  chief 
places  in  each  department,  and  in  1896  to  the  conseils  de 
prud'hommes,  wherever  these  existed,  some  further  questions  being 
addressed  to  the  maires  of  certain  places  which  have  no  such 
conseil.  Co-opei'ative  societies  and  various  public  establishments 
have  supplied  other  additional  evidence.  Besides  these,  which 
serve  to  supplement  the  information  obtained  directly,  for  the 
yeai-s  1893-95  2.957  private  establishments,  employing  in  all 
471,800  persons,  furnished  elaborate  details;  and  when  to  these 
are  added  employees  in  public  services,  in  regard  to  whom  similar 
detailed  infoi-mation  was  obtained,  some  674,000  persons  were 
included  in  the  range  of  this  inquiry.  But  few  of  the  establish- 
ments thus  visited  were  of  the  class  of  petty  industry,  the  inquiry 
being  specially  designed  to  apply  to  the  lai'ger  and  largest  scales 
of  industrial  organisation.  This  point  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind 
in  considering  the  generally  representative  character  of  the  results 
of  the  inquiry,  since  the  proportion  in  which  the  largest  establish- 
ments contributed  to  the  figures  now  published  is  considerably 
greater  than  the  proportion  in  which  they  occur  in  the  industrial 
oi-gam'sation  of  the  nation.  One  further  figure  may  indicate  the 
extent  of  the  field  from  which  material  has  been  drawn,  and  that 
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is  that  the  wage-sheet  of  the  establishments  examined  amounted 
to  some  28,000,000/.  sterling  in  1891.  The  task  has  been  no  small 
one.  The  information  given  deals  with  the  division  of  the  personnel 
of  the  various  establishments  into  apprentices,  children,  women, 
men,  and  foremen,  &c.  It  extends  to  the  mechanical  power  used 
to  supplement  human  muscular  effort,  to  the  number  of  days  in 
the  year  when  work  was  carried  on,  and  the  number  of  hours  in 
the  day.  It  deals  with  the  irregularity  of  employment,  both  as  to 
number  of  days  worked  in  the  year,  the  number  of  hours  in  a  day's 
work,  the  proportion  of  permanent  to  temporary  employees,  over- 
time, Sunday  work,  and  holidays,  and  the  question  of  the  existence 
of  systems  of  fines,  and  of  supplements  to  wages,  of  mutual-aid 
societies,  and  other  helps  to  workmen  in  the  uncertainties  of  their 
lives,  including  the  provision  of  pensions.  Besides  all  this  varied 
information,  there  is  given  a  mass  of  facts  in  regard  to  wages, 
trade  by  trade,  and  district  by  district.  This  information  is  made 
more  realistic  b}'  being  brought  into  co-ordination  with  information 
on  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  existence.  On  these  points  the 
results  of  former  inquiries  are  utilised,  and  an  effort  is  made  to 
show  the  extent  and  the  course  of  the  variation  of  the  welfare  of 
the  working  classes  for  half  a  century  back,  as  affected  by  the 
relation  of  earnings  to  cost  of  subsistence. 

We  may  now  indicate  in  summary  fashion  some  of  the  most 
striking  and  important  of  the  results  of  the  inquiry.  About 
one-half  of  the  establishments  observed  were  owned  by  a  single 
proprietor,  only  15  per  cent,  being  joint-stock  companies,  the 
remaining  one-third  being  partnerships.  The  proportion  of  em- 
ployees agrees  with  that  of  establishments  only  in  this  last  case, 
while  the  businesses  owned  by  single  individuals  included  but  one 
quarter  of  the  workers,  the  remaining  40  per  cent,  being  employed 
by  the  companies.  In  the  department  of  the  Seine  the  number  of 
partnerships  v/as  proportionately  larger,  and  the  number  of  their 
employees  still  more  so,  nearly  one  half  of  the  workers  observed 
being  in  this  species  of  employment.  Women  and  children  were 
found  to  amount  to  about  26  per  cent,  of  the  workers  observed, 
both  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces,  though  they  reached  higher 
figures  in  a  few  cases ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  textile  industries, 
where  they  considerably  exceeded  the  half  of  the  observed  workers. 

In  regard  to  the  length  of  the  working  day,  a  general  cor- 
resjiondence  between  large  establishments  and  shortened  hours  is 
suggested  by  the  figures  applying  to  the  provinces.  With  a  normal 
day  between  8  and  11  hours,  89  per  cent,  of  the  provincial,  but 
only  60  per  cent,  of  the  metropolitan  workpeople  were  recorded. 
In  reference  to  the  matter  of  Sunday  work,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  93  per  cent,  of  the  workers  observed  had  a  free  day  every 
Sunday;  others  had  less  than  the  whole  day,  or  had  some  other 
regular  holiday,  while  only  5^  per  cent,  had  no  regular  holiday  of 
this  kind.  In  the  department  of  the  Seine  only  80  per  cent,  had 
all  their  Sundays  free,  and  6\  per  cent,  had  no  regular  day  of 
relaxation.  For  the  most  part  it  is  the  nature  of  the  industry 
which  is  associated  with  Sunday  work,  not  a  mere  habit  inde- 
pendent of  the  exigencies  of  the  work. 
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In  regard  to  the  leiigtli  of  the  working  da}-,  a  great  amount  of 
information  is  given.  The  mean  duration  of  woi'k  in  a  day  is 
worked  out  at  lOi  hours.  The  extreme  variations  araong  the 
groups  of  industries  studied  are,  in  one  direction,  an  average  day 
of  9j  hours  in  coal  mines,  and,  in  the  other,  one  of  11^  hours  in  the 
textile  industries.  Examination  by  districts  and  b}"-  establish- 
ments show,  of  course,  wider  variations.  Of  the  days  worked  in 
the  establishments  observed,  i6  per  cent,  were  at  the  rate  of  less 
than  9  hours  per  day,  65  per  cent,  at  between  9  and  11  hours  per 
day,  and  19  per  cent,  at  over  11  hours  per  day.  In  the  textile 
industry  only  one  in  eight  of  the  days  of  work  brought  into 
account  fell  short  of  10  hours  in  length,  in  the  mining  industry 
but  one  in  fourteen  exceeded  that  length. 

As  to  variability  of  the  length  of  the  working  day,  84  per  cent. 
of  the  observed  workers  had  an  invariable  day  throughout  the 
year,  and  the  variability  exceeded  two  hours  only  in  cases 
involving  4  per  cent,  of  the  workers  observed.  Night  work  was 
non-existent  for  three-fifths  of  the  workers  (three-fourths  of  the 
establishments),  and  for  the  same  proportion  overtime  was  not 
worked  in  the  provinces.  In  Paris,  however,  the  proportion  of 
workers  recorded  as  not  affected  by  overtime  is  reduced  to  one- 
fifth.  Possibly  this  apparent  contrast  is  in  part  due  to  greater 
thoroughness  of  the  inquiry  in  the  case  of  Paris. 

The  investigation  as  to  stability  of  employment  possesses  much 
both  of  interest  and  of  novelty.  The  average  number  of  days 
worked  in  the  year  is  given  at  290  per  fully  employed  person.  The 
variation  of  the  number  employed  month  by  month  has  been 
followed.  As  a  total,  this  nnmber  shows  but  a  range  of  4  per  cent. 
in  its  variation,  but  the  avei'age  variation  per  establishment 
works  out  at  19  per  cent.  The  total  number  of  different  persons 
employed  by  each  employer  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  also 
compared  with  the  average  number  employed,  and  is  found  to 
exceed  the  latter  by  35  to  40  per  cent.  This  is  taken  to  indicate  a 
minimum  limit  for  the  permanent  staff  about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
normal  number  employed,  and  an  average  number  of  days  worked 
of  200  per  man.  If  we  take  250  days  as  the  average  number 
worked  per  person,  as  was  estimated  by  trades  unions  from  whom 
information  was  asked,  it  would  follow  that  for  100  places  there 
were  116  workers  available,  of  whom  79  found  regular  and 
37  irregular  employ.  If  the  former  averaged  295  days'  work  each, 
the  latter  would  only  average  155  days  work  in  the  year.  The 
method  of  investigation  and  the  results  are  somewhat  speculative, 
bat  they  deserve  careful  attention. 

Turning  now  to  wages,  here,  as  elsewhere,  trade  and  district 
variations  must  be  left  on  one  side ;  they  may  be  studied  in  the 
report.  The  average  wages  is  given  at  3*85  frs.  (3.S.  \cl.)  per  day, 
or  3 '7 5  frs.  (3?.)  per  10  hours  of  work,  showing  the  closeness  with 
which  10  hours  approximates  to  a  day's  work.  It  is  also  given  at 
1,140  frs.  per  year.  In  the  department  of  the  Seine  it  rises  to 
6'i5  frs.  (4s.  iifZ.)  per  day,  or  5*85  frs.  (45.  8fZ.)  per  10  hours. 

The  cost  of  living  is  worked  out  in  different  ways.  The 
variation   of   the   cost    of   determinate   quantities    of    consumable 
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articles  in  amounts  sufficient  for  an  average  family  is  calculated. 
Two  varieties  of  diet  are  employed,  and  the  changes  in  amount  of 
house  rent  are  allowed  for  in  comparing  district  with  district  and 
the  present  with  the  past.  The  general  result  is  that,  in  the  course 
of  fifty  years,  the  average  workman  has  obtained  command  of  an 
increased  quantity  of  goods.  The  cost  of  the  same  kind  of  life 
has  risen  by  25  per  cent.,  but  his  earnings  have  risen  100  per  cent. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  mode  of  life  has  changed.  By 
comparing  wages  of  men  Avbere  board  is  pi'ovided  with  those 
where  board  is  not  provided,  and  also  by  obtaining  the  cost  of 
board  and  lodging  to  single  artisans  in  all  the  chief  centres,  it  has 
been  deduced  that  now  as  formerly  something  like  60  per  cent,  of 
w^ages  goes  to  provide  food  and  lodging.  As  wages  have  doubled 
on  the  average,  this  should  mean  better  provision.  The  remaining 
part  of  wages  is  available  for  expenditure  on  clothing,  &c.,  much 
of  what  is  bought  for  it  having  markedly  decreased  in  price  for 
equally  good  articles. 

Such  are  some  few  samples  of  the  wealth  of  information,  in 
regai'd  to  much  of  which  there  is  doubtless  room  for  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  results  deduced  from  the  ascertained  facts,  which 
these  volumes  contain. 

Die  LandicirtJischaft  im  Deiitschen  Beich  {Bertifs-  und  Geiverhe- 
zdhhing  vomlA^  Z\im,\S^h).   490  pp.,  4to.    8  marks.    Bci^lin,  1898. 

The  full  results  of  the  German  Census  of  Occupations  of  1895, 
so  far  as  tbcy  relate  to  agriculture,  are  published  in  this  volume. 
The  first  and  a  very  striking  fact  which  is  set  forth  is  the  decrease 
of  the  population  dependent  on  agriculture  as  a  principal  means 
of  livelihood.  The  empire  showed  a  growth  in  numbers  since  1882 
of  14*48  per  cent.,  but  agricultural  occupations  show  a  decrease  of 
3*77  per  cent,  in  those  following  them.  The  decrease  occurs  mainly 
in  dependents  of  both  sexes.  In  fact  the  decrease  here  is  greater 
than  the  total  decrease.  Some  decrease  in  house  servants  and  in 
male  labourers  is  more  than  offset  by  increases  of  other 
classes,  especially  of  women.  The  agricultu.ral  population 
includes  8,292,692  persons  following  this  means  of  livelihood 
with  9,833,918  persons  dependent  on  them,  together  forming  35*74 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  former  figure  shows  an  increase 
of  56,196  as  compared  with  1882,  the  latter  a  decrease  of  724,148. 
Besides  these,  3,648,237  persons  had  agriculture  as  a  secondary 
means  of  livelihood  (their  holdings  being  mainly  small),  an 
increase  of  458,479  over  the  corresponding  figure  for  L882,  or  at 
the  rate  of  14*37  P^^'  cent.,  that  is,  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
general  increase  of  population.  The  figures  quoted  include 
forestry  and  fishing  as  well  as  agriculture  proper.  The  latter, 
however,  concerns  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  numbers 
stated,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  totals  of  those  whose 
means  of  livelihood,  principal  or  secondary,  was  agriculture  proper. 
These  include  11,623,239  of  the  11,940,929  persons  already 
enumerated.  The  rate  of  increase  of  numbers  was  greater  between 
1882  and  1895  in  the  other  pursuits  included  in  this  section  of  the 
census  figures   than  in  agriculture  jDroper.     The  decrease   in  the 
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population  dependent  on  agriculture  proper  is  from  4r36  per  cent, 
to  34"4i  per  cent,  of  tlie  population  of  tlie  empire  between  1882 
and  1895,  or  from  58-69  to  5479  persons  per  100  hectares  (say 
250  acres)  of  ag-ricultural  land.  How  the  proportions  vary  in  the 
different  divisions  of  the  empire  we  have  not  space  to  show  here; 
these  facts  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  official  report. 

Numerous  and  interesting  details  are  given  of  the  division  of 
holdings  according  to  magnitude.  These  we  abbreviate  in  the 
followinsr  statement : — 


Number  of  Holdings. 

Total  Area  of  Holdings 
(Hectares). 

1 
1882.      :       189.5. 

1882. 

1895. 

Under  20  ares 

917,634  '  1,037,870 
2,144,197  ]  2,198,497 
1,908,012     2,01.^,122 

281,510        281,707 
24,991           25,061 

105,990 

2.053,368 

15. 3-4.919 
12,415,463 
10,278,941 

174,976 

2,240,938 

16,679,731 

13,157,201 

11,031,896 

(under  i  acre) 
20  ares  to  2  hectares    

(^  to  5  acres) 
2  hectares  to  20  hectares    

(5  to  50  acres) 
20  hectares  to  100  hectares    .... 

(50  to  250  acres) 
Over  100  hectares   

(over  250  acres) 

Total 

5,276,344  1  5,558,317 

40,178,681 

43,284,742 

It  should  be  stated  that,  of  the  total  area  of  about  108  millions 
of  acres  here  scheduled,  only  about  81  million  acres  are  ased  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  increase  of  nnmber  of  holdings  is 
almost  entirely  of  those  under  50  acres,  and.  of  the  total  area  of 
the  holdings,  the  increase  is  about  equally  divided  between  those 
of  less  and  those  of  more  than  50  acres.  It  is  also,  perhaps,  worth 
noting,  that  holdings  of  less  than  5  acres  each,  though  showing  an 
increase  of  gross  acreage,  show  a  slie-ht  decrease  of  agriculturally 
employed  acreage.  Scarcely  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  increase 
of  gross  acreage  is  shown  as  increase  of  land  agriculturally 
employed.  It  is,  in  fact,  mainly  included  under  the  head  of  forest 
land. 

Of  the  preceding  holdings,  40  per  cent,  are  entirely  owned 
by  their  cultivators.  Of  the  area  86  per  cent,  is  so  owned,  12:38 
per  cent,  being  rented,  and  the  rest  held  under  various  tenures. 
Only  16-43  per  cent,  of  the  cultivators  have  land  all  of  which  is 
rented.  These  are,  as  one  would  expect,  most  numerous  among 
the  small  holders.  The  minimum  proportion  of  those  farrniug 
exclusively  hired  land  is  found  among  the  holdings  of  from  25  to 
50  acres,  where  less  than  2  per  cent,  are  of  the  category  named. 
For  larger  holdings  the  proportion  ri.ses  again. 

In  regard  to  the  employment  of  machinery  in  agriculture  some 
interesting  information  is  tabulated.  On  the  small  holdings  but 
little  use  is  made  of  machinery,  and  in  the  main  the  machines 
used,    where    such    use    occurs,  are    threshing    machines.      Other 
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macliinos  are  but  exceptionally  used,  unless  on  the  holdings  of 
over  250  acres.  One  class  of  machine  however  shows  considerable 
use  on  holding's  of  over  50  acres,  namely,  the  drilling  machine. 
lu  comparison  with  thirteen  years  previously,  a  very  considerable 
development  in  the  use  of  machinery  is  shown. 

Fiirther  details  of  the  condition  of  different  parts  of  the  German 
empire  in  regard  to  agriculture  are,  perhaps,  of  less  interest  than 
the  international  statistics  which  arc  included  in  the  German 
report. 

The  available  information  as  to  the  division  of  the  lands  into 
holdings  of  various  sizes  is  given,  and  the  relation  of  owned  to 
hired  land  in  such  holdings.  The  contrast  between  neighbouring 
coufinental  countries  and  our  own  in  the  latter  respect  is  well 
known,  and  is  emphatically  brought  out  by  the  figures  given. 
Some  particulai's  of  the  numbers  of  agricultural  animals  of  various 
sorts  in  each  country  are  also  given. 

A  brief  comparative  table,  showing  the  relative  position  in 
different  countries  in  regard  to  large  and  small  holdings,  is  not 
readily  compiled.  The  classes  into  which  holdings  are  divided  are 
not  the  same  for  each  country,  so  that  while  the  tables  given  show 
the  point  now  referred  to,  a  brief  summary  table  can  hardly  be 
compiled  thence  to  show  them  well.  One  other  point  may  be 
mentioned,  which  prevents  some  of  the  Scandinavian  figures  being" 
compared  with  the  rest,  in  that  the  classification  is  not  by  area  of 
holding  in  the  case  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  The  report  states 
that  the  division  is  a  division  made  for  taxation  purposes,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  it  does  not  sufficiently  clearly  state  that  division 
according  to  harthorn  in  Denmai'k  (for  example),  bears  something 
Hke  the  same  relation  to  division  by  area  as  would  a  classification 
of  Kiiglish  land  made  according  to  the  amount  of  land-tax  charge- 
able on  it ;  that  is,  gives  no  reliable  indication  either  of  area  or 
productiveness. 

The  return  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  seven  cartograms. 

Gommerce  Univcrsel  au  XIX.''  siccle,  et  participation  de  la  Russie 
atm  echaugcs  internationauic.  Par  M.  S.  Goulichambaroff.  St. 
Petersburg,  1898. 

This  work  is  written  by  a  gentleman  who  in  1893  was  chosen 
by  the  Russian  Government  for  the  important  task  of  examining- 
tiie  conditions  of  the  petroleum  industry  in  extra-Russian  European 
countries  and  in  North  America.  He  therefore  brings  certain 
qualifications  for  this  task.  But  he  has  unfortunately  written 
entirely  in  Russian,  and  access  to  the  numerous  figures  and  tables 
which  he  supi:)lies  is  thei'efore  denied  to  many  of  the  readers  of 
this  Journal.  He  traces  in  the  first  division  of  his  work  the 
development  of  the  customs  system  and  of  the  economical  progress 
of  Russia,  the  growth  of  national  income,  and  of  internal  and 
foreign  trade,  as  well  as  of  the  mercantile  marine.  He  thus  gives 
a  very  fair  indication  of  the  way  in  which  the  present  position  of 
llussian  trade  has  been  reached.  A  table  showing  the  volume  of 
riussian  interchange  of  commodities  with  various  important 
commercial  countries  is  appended — 
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Germany 

England 

China  

Tlnited  States 

Austria-Hungary 

France 

Finland  

Persia  

Belgium 

Egypt 

Italy    

India   , 


Exports. 


179,276 

1 74.849 

5.047 

2,207 

34.524 
49.531 
35,497 
14.160 
2';, 891; 
4.813 
32.418 

lOI 


Imports. 


175 
119 
41 
29 
24 
22 
20, 
18. 
14. 
12. 
11. 
7, 


647 

,782 
,567 
,457 
,092 
,549 
,880 
,965 
610 
212 
698 
672 


Turkey  

Switzerland  , 
Netherlands , 

Sweden 

Norway 

Roumania 


Exports. 


13,519 
22 

59.184 

6,028 

4,481 

9,822 

Spain I     3,415 


Greece 
Denmark 
Portugal 
Brazil    .... 
Bulgaria 


6,757 

io,t;4i 

'82 

i2£; 


Imports. 


6,805 
6.234 
5,051 
4,727 
2,580 
2,377 
1,944 
1,857 
1,777 
1,112 
721 
27 


The.se  figures  relate  to  the  trade  of  the  year  1895,  and  are  quite  in 
accord  with  those  published  in  its  Statistical  Abstract  for  Foreign 
Countries  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade.  An  examination  of  the 
sixty  mercantile  marines  which  comprise  the  tonnage  of  the  world 
is  also  aflforded.  Here  it  is  shown  that  Russia  comes  eighth  in 
order  as  a  shipowning  country.  In  this  analysis,  too,  we  find  that 
the  figures  given  approximate  closely  to  those  in  our  own  statistical 
abstract.  In  the  same  way  the  statistics  of  the  railway  expendi- 
ture of  various  nations  is  evidently  derived  from  the  most  authentic 
sources  available.  For  the  information  given  as  to  the  roads  of  the 
United  States,  which  comprise  in  themselves  about  42  per  cent,  of 
the  mileage  of  the  world,  closely  follow  those  set  out  in  the 
standard  work,  Poor's  Manual.  The  exports  to  and  imports  from 
the  various  countries  are  analysed,  and  the  various  commodities 
with  which  each  country  supplies  the  markets  of  the  world  are  noted 
together  with  the  importance  of  the  part  which  each  country  plays 
in  the  world's  commerce.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the 
work  is  painstaking,  and  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  accurate.  It  will 
doubtless  be  of  great  value  to  M.  Goulichambaroff's  countrymen, 
though  it  does  not  seem  to  contain  much  statistical  matter  which 
has  not  already  appeared  in  standard  publications  of  western 
nations. 

Statistik  der  Ehescheidungen  in  der  Stadt  Berlin  denJahren  1885 
lis  1894.     Berlin. 

The  director  of  the  statistical  bureau  of  the  city  of  Berlin  has 
prepared  in  this  return  a  very  thorough  study  of  divorce  in  Berlin 
for  the  information  of  members  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute.  He  has  added  to  it  a  sketch  of  the  position  in  other 
countries  than  his  own,  as  well  as  in  the  divisions  of  the  German 
empire,  in  regard  to  the  available  material  and  also  to  the  general 
results.  Without  rather  special  information  as  to  the  divorce  laws 
of  the  different  countries,  the  figures  are  apt  to  be  misleading, 
because  not  comparable,  and  we  quote  such  of  them  as  it  seems 
desirable  to  use  here  with  the  necessary  reserve  on  this  account. 

A  first  fact  worthy  of  note  is  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
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married  persona  in  Berlin  from  346*7  per  1,000  of  tlie  population 
in  1880  to  359*2  in  1895.  In  comparing  this  number  with  figures 
for  other  lands,  the  figures  for  comparison  which  are  given  are 
those  for  whole  countries,  not  for  tlie  capitals  of  these  countries. 
We  therefore  do  not  cite  these  figures,  since  the  comparison  is 
somewhat  halting. 

A  comparison  of  frequency  of  divorce  is  however  made  with 
other  capitals.  The  variability  of  the  yearly  figures  makes  those 
for  five-year  periods  more  instructive  for  summary  purposes.  A 
tendency  to  increased  rates  of  divorce  is  manifest.  For  the  three 
last  quinquennia  the  rates  per  10,000  married  are:  for  Berlin, 
30*77,  32*96,  and  32*02  ;  for  Hamburg,  22*86,  30*14,  and  30*22. 
None  of  the  figures  given  for  other  countries  attain  so  high  a  level 
as  these,  the  highest  quoted  being  Stockholm,  with  a  rate  of  28*00 
in  the  last  period.  The  remark  made  above  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  considering  these  figures.  In  a  table  giving  uumei^ous 
international  statistics,  the  latest  figure  quoted  for  England  and 
Wales  is  for  1886,  when  the  divorce-rate  is  stated  at  0*70, 

The  return  includes  most  elaborate  investigations  into  the 
religion,  occupation,  duration  of  marriage,  ages,  size  of  family, 
and  cause  of  divorce  of  the  persons  whose  dissolution  of  marriage 
is  the  subject  of  the  return.  All  these  investigations  yield  an 
instructive  biit  complex  diagram,  which  accompanies  the  tabulated 
material. 

The  occupations  whose  rate  of  divorce  heads  the  list  ai^e  those 
of  artists  and  performers ;  then  follows  forestry,  agriculture,  and 
mining  and  smelting.  Literature  next  follows,  with  a  rate  of 
6*48  per  mille,  as  compared  with  11*38,  the  highest  rate,  and 
3*17,  the  avei'age  for  1885-94.  Next  comes  the  largest  group,  so 
far  as  number  of  divorces  is  concerned,  namely,  commerce,  with 
a  rate  of  4*81.  The  lowest  rates  appear  in  military  and  State 
service  and  among  the  administrators  of  justice  and  chui'ch 
functionaries,  whose  divorce-rates  vary  from  1*50  to  1*05.  Thei'e 
are  two  gi"oups  showing  no  divorce  in  the  ten  years,  namely, 
fishers  and  functionaries  of  the  royal  households. 

The  division  by  duration  of  mari-iage  marks  the  sixth  year  of 
marriage  life  as  most  productive  of  divorce  so  far  as  totals  are 
concerned,  but  the  following  year  if  the  proportion  to  existing 
married  persons  is  considered. 

Divided  by  age,  single  years  of  age  show  considerable  irregu- 
larity in  frequency  of  divorce  of  persons  of  that  age.  The  greatest 
frequency  is  shown  by  persons  between  30  and  40  years  of  age. 
The  table  which  con-elates  the  ages  of  the  men  and  women  who 
were  divorced  is  instructive,  but  impossible  of  summary  repre- 
sentation. A  not  unexpected  result  is  found  in  the  figures 
showing  that  in  more  than  half  the  cases  of  divorce  there  were 
no  children  of  the  man-iage,  and  the  numbers  of  the  divorces 
rapidly  decrease  as  the  number  of  children  increase. 

We  forbear  to  give  any  summary  of  the  details  as  to  various 
causes  of  divorce  in  different  countries,  for  which,  as  for  further 
detail  on  other  points,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  report 
itself. 
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Statistical  and  Economical  Articles  in  Recent  Periodicals. 

United  Kingdom — 

Economic  Journal.  June,  1898 — The  reform  of  Direct  Taxation 
in  Austria  :  R.  Sicghart.  An  attempt  to  analyse  the  concepts 
of  "  Strorg  and  Weak  "  in  their  economic  connection:  Prof. 
M.  Pantaleoni.  The  centenary  of  Malthus  :  /.  Bonar.  The 
Indian  currency:  F.GH.  The  Russian  currency  reform: 
TF".  Dehn.  Professor  Graziani  on  the  mathematical  theory  of 
Monopoly :  Prof.  F.  T.  Edgeirorth.  The  correspondence  on 
sugar  bounties:  H.  Cox.  Shop  benefit  clubs:  Edith  Deverell. 
The  agricultural  crisis  in  Europe :  G.  M.  Fiamingo.  The 
nationalization  of  Swiss  Railways:  W.  M.  Acworth. 

Economic  Bevieic.  July.,  18'. '8 — Money  in  the  Wrong  Place  : 
H.  W.  Wolff.  Co-operation  in  Practice :  Wholesale  Trader. 
Notes  on  English  Mediaeval  Shipping :  Alice  Laiv. 

Manchester  Statistical  Society.  Transactions,  1897-98 — The  English 
Poor  Law,  with  special  reference  to  Progress  in  its  Adminis- 
tration during  the  Queen's  Reign :  Alderman  McDougall. 
Agricultural  Banks  and  the  Evils  of  the  Money-lending 
System  :  R.  A.  Yerhurgh.  Is  the  Birth-rate  still  falling  ? : 
R.  H.  Hooker.  Tramways  and  their  Municipalisation :  Sir 
B.  T.  Leech.  Forty  Years'  Industrial  Changes  in  England 
and  Wales  :  T.  A.  Welto7i.  The  1891  Census  of  Occupations 
of  Males  in  England  and- Wales,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Large 
Towns,  and  to  the  Counties  after  the  Exclusion  of  such  Towns  ; 
T.  A.  Welton.  Compensation  for  Industrial  Accidents:  A.  \V. 
Flux. 

United  States — 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
July,  1898 — Sociology  and  Philanthropy  :  F.  H.  Wines.  Rela- 
tion of  the  Colonial  Eee-system  to  Political  Liberty  :  T.  K. 
TJrdahl.     Oscillations  in  politics :  A.  L.  Loicell. 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.  June,  1898 — Report  of  the 
Indianapolis  Monetary  Commission :  F.  M.  Taylor.  Early 
Canadian  Railroad  Policy :  S.  J.  McLean.  Concept  of  Price- 
determining  rent  :  A.  M.  Hyde. 

Political  Science  Quarterly.  June,  1898 — The  Continental  System  : 
Prof.  W.  M.  Sloane.  Official  Tariff  Comparisons  :  W.  C.  Ford. 
The  German  Exchange  Act:  Prof.  H.  G.  Emery. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  July,  1898 — Why  is  Economics 
not  an  Evolutionary  Science?:  T.  Veblen.  The  French  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act:  W.  F.  Willoughby.  The  settlement 
in  the  Coal-mining  Industiy :  J.  E.  George,  The  French 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act.     (Text  of,). 

Yale  Revieiv.  August,  1898 — The  Present  Status  of  Cotton  and 
Cotton  Manufacturing  in  the  United  States :  E.  Atkinson. 
The  Essay  of  Malthus :  A  Centennial  Review :  F.  A.  Fetter. 
Some  Economic  consequences  of  the  liberation  of  Cuba : 
G.  K.  Olmsted.  Labor  crises  and  their  periods  in  the  United 
States :  H.  W.  Farnam.  Ancient  and  Modeim  Hindu  Gilds. 
II :  E.  W.  Hopkins. 
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France — 

Annales  de  VEcole  Libre  des  Sciences  PolUiques.  July,  1898 — 
Gladstone :  A.  Leroy-Bemdieu.  La  question  des  sucres :  D. 
Zolla.      La   compagnie   royale    du    Niger   et    son    evolution : 

E.  Baillaud.     L'lndustrie  miniere  au  Transvaal ;  griefs  econo- 
miques  et  reformes  :  M.  Pnisant. 

Journal  de  la  SocietS  de  Statistique  de  Paris.     1898 — 

July — Les  tableaux  officiels  ou  prives  des  faits  que  releve  la 
statistique  poi'tent-ils  la  trace  des  evenements  historiques, 
politiques  et  economiques  ? :  G.  J^iglar.  Comparaison  des 
forces  productives  des  Etats  de  I'Europe  (concluded  in  next 
mimher):  E.  Levasseur.  Quelques  exemples  de  distribution 
des  salaires  {coficluded)  :  L.  March. 

August — Les  associations  ouvrieres  de  production  :  A.  Fon- 
taine. 

September — La  statistique  agricole  decennale  de  1892  (to  he 
continued)  :  E.  Flechey.  Les  etrangers  dans  I'empire  alle- 
mand  d'apres  le  dernier  denombrement :  P.  Meuriot.  La 
depopulation  dans  TOrne  (to  be  continued) :  A.  Dumont. 
Chronique  de  statistique  judiciaire  :  E.  Yvernes. 
Journal  des  Economistes.     1898 — 

June — Le  socialisme  et  I'individualisme  :  Y.  Guyot.  Sur  I'etat 
actuel  de  la  demographie :  E.  Levasseur.  L'accroissement 
de  la  population  et  de  la  ricliesse  en  Angleterre :  Dr.  J . 
Goldstein.  Le  socialisme  en  Angleterre :  H.  Bottet.  Lettre 
du  Japon  :  H.  Bumolard. 

July — Quelques  considerations  sur  la  rente  et  le  profit :  L. 
Bomanshi.  Trois  grands  "acts"  de  Gladstone,  1855-61-70: 
A.  de  Malarce.     Les  societes  de  credit  en  1897. 

August — Un  probleme  de  statistique  bumaine  et  sa  solution : 
M.  Block.     Justice  et  Charite  :   G.  Ambon.     Le  mouvement 
agricole :  L.  Grandeau.     Le  salaii'e  et  la  concurrence  indus- 
trielle  de  I'ouvrier  japonais  :  B.  Bellet. 
La  Beforme  Sociale.     Nos. — 

68 — La  vie  ouvriere  aux  Etats-Unis :  H.  Clement.  Les  jardins 
ouvriers  aux  Etats-Unis  :  L.  Riviere. 

59 — Trois  annees  de  mutualite  scolaire  dans  le  Halnaut : 
Baron  B.  du  Sart  de  Bouland.  L'aifaiblissement  de  la 
natalite,  est-il  un  bien  ou  un  mal  ? :   G.  Mourre. 

60 — Corapte  rendu  de  la  reunion  annuelle. 

61 — De  I'indisponibilite  et  de  I'indivisibilite  totales  et  par- 
tielles  du  patrimoine  (to  be  co7i tinned)  :  B.  de  la  Grasserie. 
Les  accidents  du  travail  et  la  pension  aux  ayant-droit  des 
ouvriers  tues :  M.  Cheysson.  La  caisse  des  incendies  du 
Departement  de  la  Meuse,  a  propos  des  projets  de  creation 
des  caisses  departementales  d'assurances  (to  be  continued)  : 
P.  Sahnon-Legagncur.  La  Maisou  du  Travail  a  Bruxelles 
et  le  placement  des  assistes  :  L.  Biviiire. 
Revue  d'Ecoiuimie  Politique.     June,  1898 — fitude  critique  de  la 

loi  du  9  avril,  1898,  sur  les  accidents  du  travail :  P.  Pic.     La 

guerre    entre    les   cooperateurs    et    les    bouchers    en    Ecosse : 

F.  Rockell.     La  legislation  sociale  en  1897  :  H.  Lambrechts. 
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Germany — 

Allgemeines  Slatistisches  ArcJu'v.  Band  5,  Halbhand  1.  1898 — 
Die  reprasentative  Untersiicliungsinetliode :  A.  N.  Kiaer. 
Das  Gesetz  des  sozialen  Fortschritts :  G.  M.  Fiamingo.  Die 
Reorganisation  der  Statistik  der  Bevolkerungsbewegung  in 
Oesterreich  :  Dr.  F.  von  Meinzinrjen.  Die  belgische  Indn.strie- 
nnd  Gewerbezalilung  vom  Herbst  1896 :  Dr.  G.  v.  Mayr. 
Einige  Ergebnisse  aus  den  Schweizer  Rekrutenuntersnch- 
ungen  :  Dr.  S.  Bosenfeld.  Das  Problem  der  rnssisclien 
Sterblichkeit :  Dr.  L.  v.  BortJceioitsch.  Ziu'  Statistik  der 
Hauslialtungen :  Dr.  G.  B.  Salrioni.  Die  Sterblichkeit  der 
Ledigen  und  der  Verheirateten  ;  nebst  Sterbetafeln  derselben, 
berechnet  fiir  Bayern  :  Dr.  Prinzing. 
ArcJiiv  fiir  Soziale  Gesetzgehung  und  Statisiih.  Band  xii,  Heffe 
bund  6 — Der  sozialpolitische  Inbalt  der  Civilprozessnovelle : 
H.  Jastroiv.  Der  Aiisstand  der  englisclien  Mascbinenbaner : 
C.  Edicards.  Die  Statistik  der  Unfall-  und  Krankenver- 
sicberung  der  Arbeiter  in  Oe?terreicli  fiir  die  Jahre  1890-95  : 
Dr.  H.  liauchberg.  Die  Gewerkvereiae  der  Vereinigten 
Staaten :  Alzina  P.  Stevens.  Die  neue  italieniscbe  Gesetz 
betr.  die  Betriebsnnfalle  der  Arbeiter :  Eingeleitet :  Prof.  C. 
F.  Ferraris.  Wortlaut  des  Gesetzes  die  Betriebsanfiille  der 
Arbeiter  betreffend  vom  17  Marz,  1898,  N"-.  80. 
Jahrhucher  fiir  Nationalokpnomie  und  Statistik.     1898 — 

Heft  6,  June — Agrarstatistische  Untersuchungen :   /.  Conrad. 

Die  der  auslandiscben  Kontrolle   unterwoi-fenenen   griecb- 

iscben   Steuem :    G.  Diohov/aiotis.     Die   Entwickelung    der 

deutscben  Textilindustrie  :  F.  Zahn. 
Heft  1,  July — Das  neue  Stempelgesetz  fiir  Elsass-Lothringen : 

A.  Hertzog.     Die  grossen  Berliner  Effektenbanken  im  Jahre  .., 

1897  :  H.  J.  Manhiewicz.     Die  Entwickelung  des  russischen  ji|,; 

Staatsbausbalts,  1887-98  :   M.  von  Heckel.  ip 

Heft  2,  A^igust — Die  Heuerleute  im  oldenbai'giscben  Miinster-  ip 

lande:   P.  Kollmann.      K^euere  Entwickelung  der  Einkom-  ;? 

mensteuer  -  Gesetzgebung     im     Grossberzogtum     Sachsen-  '\''^.f 

Weimar :    H.   Ortloff.      Der  Aussenbandel  der  Vereinigten 

Staaten  im  Recbnungsjabre  1897  :  M.  Diezmann. 
Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs.    Heft  3,  1898 — 
Ernte-Statistik  fiir  1897.     Darapfkessel-Explosionen  wiihrend 
des   Jabres   1897.     Zur   Statistik   der    deutscben    Lebensver- 
sicberungs-Gesellschaften  im  Jabre  1896. 

Austria — 

Statistische  MonatscJirift.  April — May  Heft,  1898 — Statistik  der 
Studentenstiftungen  in  den  im  Reiclisratbe  vertretenen 
Konigreicben  und  Landern  nacb  dem  Stande  vom  31  Dec, 
1896 :  Dr.  F.  Schniid.  Oesterreicb-Ungarns  Aussenbandel 
im  Jabre  1897:  Pizzala.  Materialien  zur  Kenntnis  des 
Personalcredites  in  den  im  Reiclisratbe  vertretenen  Konig- 
D-eicben  und  Landern  mit  besonderer  Beriicksicbtigung  der 
Verhaltnisse  der  Kleiugrundbesitzer  und  Kleingewerbetreib- 
enden :  Dr.  F.  Schmid. 
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Italy — 

Giornale  degli  Economisti.     1898 — 

July — Nuovi  contributi  alia  teoria  Marxistica  del  valore :    G. 
Sorel.      Debito  pubblico  ottomano :    E.  Arcucci.      Scioperi 
in  Italia  e  all'  estero  :  A.  Bertolini.     II  successo  elettorale 
de'  socialisti  tedescbi :  v.  M. 
August — Illusione  finanziaria  mediante  associazione  delle  pene 
delle  imposte  Ira  loro  e  con  altre   pene :    A.  Puviani.     La 
rniova  legge  fraiicesse  suUa  responsabilita   degli  infortuni 
sul  lavoro  :   G.  Frangois. 
Rivista  Italiana  di  Sociologia.     May,  1898 — L'organizzazione  del 
Clan  nel  Dagbestan  :  M.  Kovalevski.     Evoluzione  o  formazione 
naturale  del  diritto  ?  :  B.  Brugi.     La  filosotia  della  storia  quale 
sociologia :  G.  Mondaini. 

Russia — 

Bulletin  Basse  de  Statistique  financihre.  1898.  Nos.  4 — 6 — 
Mines  et  nietallurgie ;  Details  sur  la  pi'oduction  de  1896 ; 
Production  du  petrole  brut  aux  Etats-Unis  et  en  Russie 
pendant  les  17  dernieres  aunees  ;  Liste,  par  ordre  d'importance 
de  leur  capital-actions  nominal,  des  societes  minieres  et 
metallurgiques  constituees  ou  autorisees  a  se  constituer  suivant 
les  lois  russes.  Sucres  ;  Production  comparee  de  I'Allemagne, 
de  la  France  et  de  la  Russie  pendant  les  16  dernieres 
campagnes.  Production  agricole ;  Production  brute  et  pro- 
duction nette  en  1870-97  du  ble,  du  seigle,  de  I'avoine,  de 
I'orge  des  autres  cereales  et  des  pommes  de  terre  dans  la 
Russie  d'Europe  et  la  Pologne. 

Switzerland — 

Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse.     1898 — 

Lief.  5 — Der  Koiisum  und  die  Preise  des  Fleisclies  im  Kanton 
St.  Gallen  :  G.  Zuppinger.  Resultats  compai'es  des  recense- 
meuts  cantonaux  genevois  de  1895  et  1896  :  E.  KuJine. 
Lief.  6 — Die  Selhstmorde  im  Kanton  Zilricb  in  Vergleichung 
mit  der  Zahl  der  Verbrechen  :  Dr.  Zilrcher.  Die  Ungliicks- 
falle  mit  todlicliem  Ausgange  im  Kindesalter  in  der  Scbweiz 
wfihrend  der  Jabre  1891  bis  1895  :  B.  F.  v.  Tscharner. 
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VI. — Quarterli/  List  of  Additions  to  the  Library. 

Additions  to  the  Library  during  the  Quarter  ended  \hth  Septembei',  1898, 
arranged  alphabetically  v/ader  the  following  heads : — (a)  Foreign 
Countries ;  (b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions ;  (c)  United  Kingdom 
and  its  Divisions;  (d)  Authors^  &c.;  (e)  Societies,  &c.  {British); 
(f)  Periodicals,  &c.  {British). 


Bonatious. 


By  whom  Presented 
(when  not  purcliased). 


(a)  Foreig-n  Countries. 
A-rgentine  Republic — 


■{ 


The    Direetor-Grehe- 
ral  of  Statistics 


Comercio  Exterior  Argentino.     Ano  1S98.     No.  98 

Higiene. 
(Ciirre 

Bveijos  A  If  res  {City) 

Annuaire  Statistiqiie  de  la  Villa,     vii^  annee,  1897")   rpi      -ij-      -  .•     i   q. 
Monthly  Eeturn  of  Municipal  Statistics.     (Current  >        .    .    ^,  ^'^  ^' 


Anales    del    Departamento    Nacional    de.  1  m     tv 
CCvurent  numbers)  „ |  ^^^  department 


numbers) 

Austria-Hungary — 

Ackerbau-  ilinisteriums.  Statistisches  Jahrbucli  des") 
k.k.,  fixi-  1897.  Heft  1,  Statistik  der  Ernte  des  I 
Jahres  1897.  Heft  2,  Bergwerksbetrieb  Osterreichs  | 
im  Jalire  1897.     Lief.  1.     Diagrams,  &c.,  8to J 

Arbeitsstatistik.  Gesetz  betreffend  ...  3:^  pp.,  8vo.^ 
1898 I 

"  Austria."  Archir  fiir  Gesetzgebung  und  Statistik  )■ 
auf  den  Gebieten  der  Gewerbe,  des  Handels  und  | 
der  Schiffalirt.     (Current  numbers.)     8vo J 

Ausweis  iiber  die  monatl.  Durcbsclmittspreise  von 
Weizen,  Kom,  Gerste.  Hafer,  und  Mais  in  Markt- 
orten.     (Current  numbers.)     Sheets    

Consulats-Behorden.  Jahresberiehto  der  k.  und  k."^ 
osterr.-ungar.     (Cui-rent  numbers.)     8vo I 

Handel.       Statistische    Ubersichten     betreffend    den  I 
auswartigen,  des  osterr.-ungar.  Zollgebiets.  (Current 
monthly  numbers  and  for  the  first  half  of  1S98)  ....  [ 

Handels.  Statistik  des  Auswartigen,  des  osterr  -ungar. 
Zollgebiets.  Jahr  1896.  Band  i  (Abth.  1),  Haup- 
tergebnisse.  Hafenrerkehr,  &c.  Band  iii,  Vormerk- 
verkehr-Durchfuhr.  Jahr  1897.  Band  ii,  Special- 
Handel J 

Osterreicliisches  Statistisches  Handbuch  fiir  1897.   8vo. ' 

Eechtspflege.     Ergebnisse  der  Strafrechtspflege,  1895 

Sanitatswesens.     Statistik  des,  fiir  1895 

Statistische  Monatschrift.     (Current  numbers)  J> 

Unterrichtsanstalten.    Statistik  dei-,  fiir  1894-95.    Fol. 

Yerkehrs.  Statistik  des,  fiir  1894  und  1895.  Abth.  2.  | 
Seeschiffahrt  und  Seehandel,  Eisenbalmen,  &c J 

Sunrfciry — 

Feuerschaden  in  1895  und  1896.    Fol.     1898 ^ 

Landwirtichaftliche  Statistik.     Theil  2,  Laudwirt-  | 

schaftliche  Production  in  1895  und  1896.     Fol.  ..  Y 

TJngarisches    Statistisches  Jahrbuch.     Neue  Folge.  | 

lY.     1896.     8to J 

Briinn.  Statistischer  Wochenbericht  .  .  .  der  Landes- 
hauptstadt  Briinn.     (Current  weekly  numbers) 

Prague.    Bulletins  hebdomadaires  et  trimestriels  de  la\ 


'E} 


ville  et  communes -faubourgs.     (Current  numbers) 


The  MinistiT  of  Agri- 
culture 


The  Statistical  De- 
partment, Ministry 
of  Commerce 

The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Commission 


The  Statistical  De- 
partment, Ministry 
of  Commerce 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Commission 


The  Central  Statis- 
tical Bureau  of 
Hungary 

The  Burgomaster 

The  Municipal  Sta- 
tistical Bureau 
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By  whom  Presented 
(wlien  not  purchased). 


(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 

Belg-ium — 

Commerce  special  avec  les  pays  etransrers  en  ee  qui  "1  m     x>  c  rt 

I  ..,'■•',       ,p  Tj  11  *•     I  The  Bureau  of  Greue- 

concerne  les   principales    marehandises.      xJulletin  >  i  u^  i-  i- 

ij/rii          u\4i.  I       ral  btatistics 

mensuel  du.     (Current  numbers.)     4to J 

Mines     de     Belgique.       Annales    des,    annee    1898.  \  The    Administration 

Tome  iii,  livraison  3.     Plates,  Svo J       of  Mines 

Travail.     Revue  du  Travail  publiee  par  I'Offiee  du.  "I   The  Belgian  Labour 

(Current  monthly  numbers.)     8vo J       Department 

Srussels.     Bulletins  hebdomadaii*es  et  trimestriels  de  "I 

statistiqiie   demographique  et  sanitaire.     (Current  ^  Dr.  E.  Jaussens 

numbers)  J 

Bulgaria — 

Commerce  de  la  Principaute  avec  les  Pays  etrangers."^ 

Statistique    du.     Mouvement  de   la    Navigation  et 

^  prix  moyens  annuels  .  .  .  pendant  1897.     4to 

Ecolcs  dans  la  Principaute.     Statistique  des,  pendant 

1895-96.     La.  fol }- 

Mouvement    commercial    avec    les    pays    etrangers. 

Mouvement    de    la    navigation    par    ports.      Prix 

moyens  dans  les  princijjales  villes.   (Current  monthly 

numbers.)     La.  8vo J 


The    Statistical   Bu- 
reau 


•China — 

Customs  Gazette.     Jan. — March,  1898    

Returns   of     Trade   and    Trade    Reports    for 
4to 


1897. 


Sir     Robert 
G.C.M.G. 


Hart, 


Journal  of  the  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  \  mi     q     •  f 
Society.     New  Series.    Vol.  xxviii,  1893-94.     Plates  J   ■*■  ^"^  ^^^^^ 


Denmark — 

Copenhagen. 


Resultats  du  Recensement  de  la  popu-^ 


lation,  1  Fev.,  1895      (Statistique  de  la  population,  I   ^^^  Municipal   Sta- 
de  1  immigration.    Statistique  des  >      .■.■•,  -o  '■    „ 


des  professions  et  de  rimmigration.  Statistique  des  )■ 
habitations  et  des  prix  des  loyers.)  (In  Danish.)  | 
4to.     1898    J 


Nationalokonomisk  Tidsskrift, 
bers) 


1898.     (Current  num- 


tisticai  Bureau 


Tlic  Danish  Political 
Economy  Society 


"Egrypt — 

Comite   de    Conservation   des    Monuments   de   TArt"! 

Arabe.       Exercice    1896.       Proces  -  Verbaux    des  V  The  Committee 

Seances,  &c.     Ease.  13.     Plates,  8vo J 

Commerce  exterieur.     Bulletin  mensuel  du.    (Current^ 

numbers)  ^ I 

Commerce  exterieur  de  I'Egypte  pendant  1897  |   r^^^^    Director-Gene- 

Douares.     -Administration  des,  Rnpport  du  Directeur  J-  -k    r  r^     i. 

n'    '    ^         T  •       1    n        '    ^or.^T  I       ral  ot  Ciistoms 

General  sur  1  exercice  de  1  annee  1897 

Douanes.     Classification  des  marehandises  par  catc-  | 

gories.     26 -h  19  pp.     8vo.     1898    J 

Dette  Publfque.     Compte-Rendu  des  Travaux  de  la"| 

Commission  de  la,  pendant  1897.     22«  annee.     8vo.  I   The      Ministry      of 
Finances.      Compte   general  de   I'administration  des,  (       Finance 

pour  I'exercice  1897.     Fol J 
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Donations — Contd. 

.  Bv  whom  Presented 

Donations.  („.I,gQ  „qj  purcliased). 

(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
^&ypt — Contd. 

Postes  figyptiennes.    Administration  des,  Rapport  surl 

I'exercice  1897.     8vo \  The  Post  Office 

Postal  Guide,  Egyptian.    ISo.  20,  Ist  May,  1898.   8vo.  J 
Sanitaires,  &c.     Bulletin  hebdomadaire  de  I'Adminis-^ 

tration  des  Services.     (Current  numbers)   | 

Statistique  sanitaire  des  Villes.    Resume  de  la  periode  !   The  Health  Depart- 

quinquennale  de   188fi-90.     2^  Partie.     Naissances  j       ment 

et   Deces,   mouvement   des    h6pitaux.      Diagrams,  j 

4to.     1898    J 

Egyptian   Statistical   Tableau   for    1897.      Compiled]   -Kr      ,      p     t    ir     ^ 
and   published  annually  by   R.  J.   Moss  and  Co.,  \  r1  p  * 

Alexandria.     Slst  issue.     Sheet  J 

France — 

Agriculture.      Bulletin   du   Ministere   de   1'.     Annee  1   TheMinistryof  Agri- 


1898.     (Current  numbers)     J       culture 

<Jhemins  de  Fer  Fran^ais.    Statistique  des,  au  31  Dec.  \  The       Ministry      of 

1896.  Documents  divers,  P  partie _)       Public  Works 

Commerce    de    la    France.      Documents    Statistiques.  1  p       i        i 

(Current  monthly  numbers)  j 

Commerce  et  Xavigation.     Tableau  general  du,  annee  ]   r^j^g   Director-Gene- 

1897.  Vol.  i.  Commerce  de   la   France  avcc   ses  >■  ^    i  n     i. 

r<  1     •        I  I  •  't         -  ^t        TQOQ       I       ral  or  Customs 

Colonies  et  les  puissances  etrangeres.     4to.     1898....  J 

finances,  Ministere  des.    Bulletin  de  Statistique  etde  "1  The      Ministry      of 

Legislation  comparee.    (Ciu-rent  monthly  numbers)  /      Finance 
Monnaies  et  MedaUles.     Administration  des,  Rapport  1   rjj^^  Director  of  the 

au  Mmistre  des  l^mances,  3*  annee,  189b.   Diagrams  >       Mint 

and  plates.     8vo J 

Statistique  generale  de  la  France.    Tome  xxiv.     Statis- 1    Purchased 

tique  annuelle  (annee  1894).    La.  8vo J 

Statistique  generale  de  la  France.    Tome  xxv.    Statis-^ 

tique  annuelle    (annee   1895).     Mouvement    de   la  } 

population.     Institutions  et  etablissements  d'assist- 

ance  et  de  bienfaisance.     La.  8vo [  The  French  Labour 

Statistique  des  greves  et  des  recours  a  la  conciliation  [       Department 

et  a  I'arbitrage  sui-vcnus  pendant  1897.     8vo 

Travail.     Bulletin  de  I'Office  du.      (Current  monthly  | 

numbers.)     8vo J 

Dictionnaire  du  Commerce,  de    I'lndustrie,  et  de  la] 

Banque,  public  sous  la  direction  de  Yves  Gurot  et  >•  Purchased 

A.  Raffalovich.     Livr.  2.     8vo.     1898 .'. J 

Economiste  Francais.     (Current  weekly  numbers)  The  Editor 

Journal  des  Economistes.     (Current  monthly  numbers)  ,, 

Monde  Economique.     (Current  weekly  numbers) ,, 

Polybiblion.    Revue BibliographiqueUniverselle.    Par-] 

ties   Litteraire    et   Technique.      (Current   monthly  \  ,, 

numbers)  J 

Reforme  Sociale.     (Current  numbers)   „ 

Rentier.  Journal  Financier  Politique.  (Current  numbers)  ,, 

Revue     d'Economie    Politique.       (CuiTcnt    monthly"! 

numbers) J  " 

Revue  Geographique  internationale.    (Current  num-  "1 

bers) , J  " 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Presented 
(when  not  purcliased). 


(a)  Foreigm  Countries — Contd. 

France — Contd. 

Revue    de    Statistique.      Eecueil    liebdoniadaire    dc 

documents  economiques,  commcrciaux,  iDdustriels,  )■  The  Publisher 

agricoles.     (Current  numbers.)     8vo 

Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques.  Annalee.   (Current!  m     t     i.-i   i- 

,       ,                                 ^                           ^  ^  ihe  institution 

numbers) J 

Musee  Social.    Circulaires.    (Current  numbers.)    4to ,, 

Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris.     Journal.     (Current!  t^,     „     •  i 
.\-\u\  r  The  Society 

monthly  numbers) J 

Germany — 

Bernfs-  itnd  GewerbezdhJung,  14  Juni,  1895 — 

Gewerbe-Statistik  der  Bundesstaten.     Tlieil  1   .."^ 

Gewerbe-Statistik  der  Grossstadte    t   Tl     T         ■'  1  Ct  fa 

Gewerbe-Statistik  der  Yerwaltungsbezirke.     Theile  J-      1^    i^n  "^ 

1  und  2.    2  vols I       t^'^^1  ^"^"^^^ 

Landwirthschaft  im  Deutsehen  Reich,  1898.    Maps, J 
Gesundheitsamtes.      Veroifentlichungen   des    Kaiser-  "1   The  Impei'ial  Health 

lichen.     Nos.  1—26,  1898 J       Bureau 

Handel,  Auswartiger,  des   deutsehen   Zollgebiets  •  ■  •  1   -p       r,       i 

in  1880  bis  1896.     xi.     Grossbritannien.     4to J  ^'^''^nasecl 

Handel,   Auswartiger,  des   deutsehen    Zollgebiets   im"! 

Jahre  1897.    Theil  1.    Der  auswartige  Handel  nach  I 

Menge  und  Wertli  der  Waaren-Gattungen  .  .  .    4to.  | 
Handel  des  deutsehen  Zollgebiets.     Monatliche  Nach-  I 

vreise  iiber  den  auswiirtigen.     (Current  numbers)  ....  ) 
Krankenvcrsicherung.     Statistik  der,  im  Jahre  1896....  !   The  Imperial  Statis- 
Kriminalstatistik  fiir  1895,   Erliiuterungen  ;  fiir  1896,  f       tical  Bureau 

Tabellenwerk.     2  vols.,  4to I 

Statistisches    Jahrbuch     fiir    das    Devitsche     Reich.  | 

19«"-  Jahrgang,  1898.     Maps,  8vo 

Vierteljahrsheftc  zur  Statistik  des  Deutsehen  Reichs.  j 

Jahrgang  1898.     Heft  3.     4to J 

Prussia.     Zeitschriffcdes  K.  Preus.'ischen  Statistischen"!   The  Rojal  Prussian 

Bureaus.     Yierteljahrsbeft  1  und  2,  1898 J       Statistical  Bureau 

Saxony — 

Kalender   und    Statistisches    Jahrbuch    fiir    1899.  ^ 

Zeitsciirift  des  K.SacilsischenStatistischen  Bureaus.  }>  '^^^   Statistical    Bu- 

Jalirgang    1898.     Hefte    1    und    2,  und    Beilage  |       ^''^""  ^^  ^axony 

(Dampfkessel  und  Dampfiuaschinen,  1896).    4to.J 

Berlin — 

Eheschliessucgen,      Geburten,      Sterbefalle,      und"] 

Witterung.     (Current  weeklv  and  monthly  num-  \   r^^       t»t     •  •     i   a^ 
^jgi,g\         "^      ^  -  J  \   The   Municipal  Sta- 

Ermittelungen  iiber  die  Lohnverhaltnisse  in  Berlin  |       t^^tical  Bureau 

im  September,  1897  ...     23  pp.     4tc J 

Dresden.     Wochen-  und  Monats-Berichte  des  Statis-T 

tischen  Amtes  der  Stadt.     (Current  numbers)   J  " 

Frankfort — 

Handelskanamer  zu  Frankfurt  am   Main.     Jahres-1 

Bericht  fur  1897 I  The      Chamber      of 

Mitlheilungen  aus  der  Handelskammer.     (Current  f      Commerce 

numbers) J 

Hamlvrg.     Hamburgs  Handel  und  Schiffahrt,  1897.  \  The    Statistical    Bu- 
La.4to J       rcau 
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(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Germany —  Contd. 

Hanover.      Monatsberichte    des    Statistischen    Amts  1  The  Municipal  Sta- 
der  Stadt.     (Current  numbers) J       tistical  Bureau 


Deutsche  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung.     Theil  1,  bis  zum 

Jahre  1892.     Theil  2,  1893  bis  1897.     2  vols.,  Svo.  )■  Purchased 
Berlin,  1893-98 


1 

Allgemeines  Statistisches  Archiv.   Bandv,  Halbband  1, 1  t^     r.  -ir 

j^lgg  '  |-  Dr.  Georg  ron  Mayr 

Arcbiv    fiir    Soziale     Gesetzgebung     und     Statistik.  1   rr,     „  ^.^■  ^ 

Band  xii,  Hefte  5  und  6.     1898 |  ^'^^  Pubhsher 

Jahrbiiclier     fiir     Jfationalokonomie    und    Statistik.  T 

(Current  monthly  numbers)  J  " 

Zeitschrift      fiir     Socialwissenschaft.       Jahrgang     1,1x1      irvf 

Hefte  6-9.     8vo.,  1898 /  ^^^^  '^'^'^°'" 

Verein  zum  Schutz  der  deutschen  Goldwahrung     Die"! 

deutsehe  Geldreform  luid  ihre  Gegner.  DeutscUands  >  The  Association 

Miinzreformund  die  Silberentwertung.     Svo.     1898  J 

Greece — 

Bulletin  mensuel  du  Commerce  special  avec  les  pays  "1   The   Statistical  Bu- 
etrangers.     (Current  numbers) j       reau 

Italy— 

AnnaU  di  Statistica.     Atti  della  Commissione  per  la'^ 

Statistica  giudiziaria  cirile  e  penale.      Sessione  de 

1897.     Svo 

Annuario  Statistico  Italiano.     1898.     La.  Svo 

Bollettino  di  Lesislazione  e  Statistica  Doganale  e  Com-      —i       t\-      ,.      n 

merciale.     (Current  monthlv  numbers)   )■  ^'^^ ,  ^l^iff.-f^''^- 

BoUettino  Sanitario.     (Cm-rent  monthly  numbers)  ....  ^^^  °*  Statistics 

Commercio    speciale    di    Importazione    e    di   Espor- 

tazione.   Statistica  del.  (Curi-ent  monthly  numbers) 
Marina.      Statistica   Sanitaria   dell'   Armata   per   gli 

anni  1S95  e  1896-     Diagrams.     Fol J 

L'Economista.     (Current  weekly  numbers)   The  Editor 

GiornaledegliEconomisti.  (Current  monthly  numbers)....  ,, 

Eivista  Italiana  di  Sociologia.     Fasc.  3  e  4.     1898 „ 

Japan — 

Resume    Statistique    de    I'Empire   du    Japou.      12=1    The   Statistical    Bu- 
annee  [1896].     Maps,  &c.     Svo J       reau 

Mexico — 

Anuario  Estadistico  de  la  Republica  Mexicana,  1896.~) 

Boletin  demografico  de  la  Republica  Mexicana,  1896. 

Ano  1.     Xo.  1.     1896.     La.  Svo —  |  rri,      r»'      f      r- 

Censo  general  de  la  Republica  Mexicana,  1895.  6  parts.  )■  -^^e    ■^'"•ector- Irene- 
La.  Svo.     1897-98  rai  ot  statistics 

Estadistica  Fiscal.  Datos  relatives.  (Current  monthly  | 
numbers) J 

Netherlands — 

Annuaire  Statistique   des   Pays-Bas,  1S96  et  annees  \  The  Central  Statisti- 
anterieures.     Colonies.     Svo J       cal  Commission 
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Interior 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Netherlands — Contd. 

Bevolking.     Statistiek  van  den  Loop  der,  ran  Neder- 

land  over  1896.     8to mi      ^-   ■.         »    , 

Geboorten.     Statistiek  der,  en  der  sterfte  naar   den  }■      t„«-^„;,^,.  ^^ 

leeftijd   en   de  oorzaken  van  den  dood.     (Current 

monthly  numbers)  ^ 

Staten  van  de  In-,  Uit-,  en  Doorgevoerde  voornaamsteT  The  Central  Statisti- 

Handelsartikelen.     (Current  monthly  numbers)    ..../      cal  Commission 
Verslag  .  .  .  van  de  Bevindingen  en  haudelingen  van  1  ^^^  Ministrv  of  the 

het  Geneeskundiff  Staatstoezioht  in  het  iaar  1894-95.  >•      t  i.     • 

o      1        T-w-  ^^        luno  I       Interior 

2  vols.     Diagrams.     4to.     1898    J 

Norway — 

Justice.      Statistique  des  maisons  centrales  peniten-^ 

tiaires,  1895-96.     (286)  

Mines  et  usines.     Statistique  des,  en  1894-95.     (285).  |   m,     ^     ,     i  cji.  t-  i.- 

Navigation.     Statistique  de  la,  en  1896.  '  (288) [>  -LJ^e  Oentral  btatisti- 

Kecensement,  1891  (Jan.).     Apercju  general.     (284)  cai  Jiureau 

Recrutement.     Statistique  du,  liour  1897.     (289) | 

Lepreux  en  Norvege.     Rapport  pour  1891-95.     (287)  J 

Chrisiiania.      Beretning    fra    Kristiania    Suudheds- 1   The       Municipal 

kommission  for  1897.     Diagrams,  8vo.     1898    J      Health  Department 


Portugal — 

Boletim    commercial.       (Relatorios    do    Consuls    de] 

Portugal,  &c.).     1894,  Nos.  30—33,  35—37.     1895,  \  Mr.  J.  Batalha  Reis 
Nos.  5  and  6.    1896,  No.  4.    1898,  Nos.  1—3.    8vo.  J 

Roumania — 

Buletinul  Lunar  al  Miscarei  Populatiunei  in  Orasele  \  The    Statistical   Bu- 

Romaniei.     (Current  monthly  numbers)     J       reau 

Sitcharest — 

Anuarul  Statistic  al  Orasului   Bucuresci,  pe  anuH 

1896.     Diagrams.     8vo I   The  Municipal    Sta- 

Buletin    Statistic    Lunar    al    Orasului    Bucuresci.  j       tistical  Bureau 
(Current  numbers) J 

Russia — 

Bulletin  russe  de  statistique  financiere  et  de  legislation.  "1  rpi     p  v,!"  1 
(Current  monthly  numbers.)     La.  8vo J 

Commei'ce   exterieur  de   la   Russie   par   la   frontiere  T_  The   Department   of 
d'Europe.     Bulletin  mensuel.     (Current  numbers)    J       Customs 

Prices  of  rye  and  oats  in  European  Russia.    Diagram-  "1  Department  of  Corn- 
maps  showing.     (Current  monthly  numbers) J      merce  and  Industry 

Finland.     Assistance  publique  des  communes  en  1894. 1   The    Statistical    Bu- 
Svo.     1898 J       reau  of  Finland 

Spain — 

Comercio    Exterior.       Resumenes    mensuales    de    la"] 

Estadistica  del.     (Current  numbers)    [  The    Director-Gene- 

Comercio  de   Cabotaje.      Estadistica  general  del,  en  |       ral  of  Customs 

1896.     Fol ". J 

Tablas  de  valores  para  la  importacion  y  exportacion  de~] 

merc^ncias  del  auo  de  1897.     Edicion  oficial.     Svo.   [  The    Director-Gene- 
Tarifa   del    impuesto  de   exportacion.    17   pp.,  8vo.  |       ral  of  Customs 

1898 J 
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The   Central   Statist 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Spain — Contd. 

Sociedad  G-eografica  de  Madrid.     Boletin  y  Eevista  de  "1  ri^,     ^j     . 
Geografia  colonial  y  mercantil.     (Current  numbers)  j        ^    '^^^^  ^ 

Sweden — 

Bidrag  till  Sverifjes  officiela  Statistik — 

C.  Bergshandteringen,  1897.     (Minerals)    ^ 

D.  Fabriker  och  Handcverk,  1896.    (Industries)... 

E.  Sjofart,  1896.     (Shipping)    

E.     Helso-och  Sjukrarden,  1896.     (Lunacy,  &c.)... 

O.     Landtmiiteriet,  1897.     (Surveys) 

P.     Undervisningsvasendet,    1887,'  1888,    1896-97.  )■  "^"i^   ^^^^ru^   ^^ 

(Education) ^      <='«^1  ^"^^^^^ 

T.     Lots-och  Fyrinriittningen,  &c.,  1897.    (Wrecks, 

Pilotage,  &c.)  

U.     Kommunernas  FattigvSrd  och  Finanser,  1896. 

(Poor  Relief)  j 

Stockholm.    Beriittclse  till  Kongl.    Medicinalstyrelsen  I   -p.  -r^        t  ■       fi 

om  Allmanna  HelsotillstSndet  i  Stockholm    .  .  .  af  V      '^r    r  "  i  r.m'^''" 
StockholmsHelsoTSrdsnamnd.     Aret  1897. J    .  -^^^^^^'^^  "^^^er 

Switzerland — 

Alcools.     Eapport  concemant  la  gestion  et  le  compte  T  The  Federal  Depart- 

de  la  Regie  des  Alcools  pour  1897.     8vo (       ment  of  Finance 

Betail.     Eesultats  du  recensement  federal  duBetail\The  Federal   Statis- 

du  20  Avril,  1896.     Diagram-maps,  4to J       tical  Bureau 

Commerce  de  la  Suisse  arec  I'Etranger  en  1897.     Sta-i 

tistique  du.     Diagrams,  la.  fol I   The  Federal  Depart- 

Commerce  Siu'sse.     Siatistique  Aw.     Rapport  annuel,  |       ment  of  Customs 

1897.     Diagrams,  sm.  4to J 

Bulletin  demographique  et  sanitaire  Suisse.     (Current")  rrv,      it  j      i    o^  f 

weekly  numbers) \  "^^   -federal   Matis- 

Journal  de  statist ique  Suisse,  1898.    Livr.  5  et  6.    4to.    J       "cai  iiureau 
Genera.     Bibliotheque  Publique.    Compte  rendu  pour  1   rir     x -l 

1897.     8vo I  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

United  States — 

Agriculture.    Department  of.    Monthly  Crop  Reports."^, 

(Current  numbers)  ;  also  Year-book  of  the  Depart-  j 

ment  for  1897.     Plates  

Agriculture.     Department   of.      Report   of  Chief  of  |  q,,     i-j 

Section  of  Foreign  Markets  for  1897;  also  Bidletins  T  ^ 

Nos.  15,  Changes  in  the  rates  of  charge  for  Railway 

and  other  Transportation  services,  1898.     50,  Com-  { 

position  of  Maize,  1898 ....J 

Census,  1890.     Report  on  Vital  and  Social  Statistics.^ 

Part  I,   Analysis  and    Rate  Tables    [Death-rates;  | 

Relations    of    sex,    age,   race,    conjugal   condition,  ^   The      Hon.     G-.     F, 

locality  and  occupations,  to  Deaths  and  Causes  of  \      Hoar 

Death.     Births,  birth-rates,  &c.].     Maps  and  dia-  | 

grams,  4to.     1896    J 

Consular  Reports.     (Current  monthly  numbers) Department  of  State 

Education.     Report  of  Commissioner  of,  for  the  vear  1  m      /-i  ■    • 

lor.^  o-      -TT  1    -      T31  I     o                                     '         r  The  Commissioner 
1896-9/.     Vol.1.     Plate,  8vo j 

Debt.     Monthly  Statements  of  the  Public,  and  of  Cash  "1   The  Secretary  of  the 

in  Treasury.     (Current  numbers.)     Sheets J       Treasury 
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(a)  Foreigm  Countries — Contd. 

United  States — Contd. 

Gold,    Silver,  and    Notes,  &c.,   in    Circulation,   and]  rp{     q        ,           ,.  ,, 

Changes  in   Money  and  Bullion  in  the  Treasury.  \  !^  'Secretary  ot  tiie 

Monthly  Statements.     (Current  numbers.)      Sheets  J  J-i'easury 

Finance     and     Commerce,      Monthly    Summary    of.  1  The     Treasury     De- 

(Current  numbers.)     Diagrams.     4to J  partment 

Labor.  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of.    (Current  num- "I  The  Commissioner  of 

bers)   J  Labor 

Connecticut.     State  Board  of  Health.     Monthly  Bui- 1  m.     -r.        ■>     c -r-r     i,i 
1  .-//-,.           u      \  >■  The  Board  of  Health 

letms.     (Ciu-rent  numbers)  J 

Illinois.    University.    State  Banks  of  Issue  in  Illinois.  1 

The  H.  H.   Harris    Banking   Prize  Essay  :    C.  H.\  The  University 
Garnett.     55  pp.,  8vo.     1898   J 

Michigan.       Montlily   Bulletin    of    Vital    Statistics.  1   The  Division  of  Vital 
(Current  numbers) \       Statistics 

Minnesota.      Bulletin    of  Charities    and   Correction."^ 

[Reports  on  condition  of  Jails  and    Poorhouses.]  I  The  State  Board  of 

Vol.  xi,  Nos.  45  and  46.      Vol.  xii,  No.   1.      8vo.  f      Corrections 

1897-98 J 

Neto  York  State.   Public  Library.    Bulletin.    (Current  1   mi     t  -i 

IX                                    •'                        ^  >  The  Library 

numbers)  J  •' 

Ohio.      Bureau   of   Labor   Statistics.      21st  Annual  1   mi     t, 

Eeport  for  1897.     8vo j  ^^^^  ^"^'^^" 

Boston — 

Annual  Report  of  Department  of  Municipal  Statis-"^, 

tics  for  9  months  ending  31st  Jan.,  1898.     20  pp. 

Annual  Report  of  Executive  Department  of  the  City  ! 

for  1896.     2  vols.     Plates,  diagrams.     8vo [ 

Estiiuates,  appropriations  and  actual  expenditures  i 

of  ordinary  revenue,  1892-96.     106  pp.     4to J 


The   Department  of 
Municipal  Statistics 


Banker's  Magazine  and  Rhodes'  Journal  of  Banking.  1   ,p,     -i? -i-. 

(Current  monthly  numbers)  /  ^^^^  Editor 

Bradstreet's.     (Current  weekly  numbers) ,, 

Charities    Review.     Vol.   viii.    No.    2.      April,    1898.  ] 

(Contains.      Studies    in    the    Life    of    the    Poor.  >  The  Publisher 

Vacant-lot  cultivation.)     8vo.     New  York.... j 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle.    (Current  weekly  "1  „!     t? j  •  j- 

numbers,  with  supplements) j  ^^^  liclitor 

Engineering    and    Mining    Journal.     (Current    num-  "1 

bers)  J  '' 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.     Vol.  vi,  No.  3,  1898  ....  The  Publisher 

Political  Science  Quarterly.     Vol.  xiii,  No.  2,  1898 The  Editor 

Quarterly   Journal   of  Economics.     Vol.    xii,    No.  4, 1  „,     tt,   , ,.  , 
j^ggg    "^  f  Publisher 

The    Spectator.      An    American    weekly    review   ofT 

Insurance.    No.  19,  1898.     (Contains  "  The  Suicide  \  Mr.  F.  L.  Hoffman 

record  of  1897  "  :  F.  L.  Hofman)   J 

Yale  Review.     Vol.  vii.  No.  2.     1898    The  Editor 

Columbia  University.    Studies  in  History,  Economics,"] 

and  Public  Law.    Vol.  viii.  No.  4.     Public  Admi- 

uistration  in  Massachusetts :  jS.  H.  Whitten.     Vol.  |  ,,^  -p    a     v 

ix,  No.  2,  German  Wage  Theories,  a  historv  of  their  }■  ^^^^^srs.    P.   b.    Kmg 

development  :  J.  W.  Crook.     No.  3,  Cent'rahzation  ^"^^  ^°^'  London 

of  Administration  in  New  Y''ork  State  :  J.  A.  Fairlie. 

3  vols.     8vo.     1898    J 
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(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
United  States — Contd. 

Jolins  Hopkins  University.    Studies  in  Historical  and^ 
Political  Science.    Series  15.    Xos.  lOandll.    State 
Tax  Commissions    in    the    United   States  :    J.   W. 
Chapman,    1897.       12,    Tendencies    in    American 
Economic  Thought :  .S'.  Shencood,  1897.    Series  IG.  !  ^.     ^,   . 
Xos.  1—4.     Neutrality  of  the  American  Lakes,  and  f  ^^^^  Umyersity 
Anglo-American  relations :  J.  M.   Callahan,  1898.  | 
No.  5,  West  Florida  and  its  relation  to  historical 
Cartography  of  the  United  States :  H.  E.  Chambers,  \ 
1898  J 

Actuarial  Society  of  America.      Papers    and  Trans-  \  mi     q     • 
actions.     Vol.  v,  No.  19,  April,  1898  /  ^'^^  society 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
Annals.     Vol.  xii,  No.  1.     1898;  also  Handbook  .... 

American  Economic  Association.  Economic  Studies  : 
Vol.  iii.  No.  y.  Ohio  Tax  inquisitor  law  :  T.  JS". 
Carver.  No.  4.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor:  31.  A.  Aldrich.     1898 J 

American   Geographical   Society.     Bidletin.     Plates.  "I   ,i,,     „     •  - 
(Current  numbers) /  ^^'^  Society 

American  Philosophical  Society.     Transactions.     New  1 

Series.     Vol.  xix.     Part  2,  plates.     4to.     1898 J  " 

Sound  Currency  Committee.     Leaflets,  &c.     8to.     1898  The  Committee 

Smithsonian  Institution.     Annual  Report  of  Board  of^ 
Eegents   for    1894-95.     Report    of    U.S.    National 
Museum.     Plates,  8to.     1897 | 

Smithsonian   Miscellaneous   Collections.      Nos.   1087,  )■ 
Catalogue    of   Earthquakes   on   the   Pacific    Coast, 
1769—1897.     1090,    Review   and   Bibhography   of  | 
Metallic  Carbides.    8vo.     1898 J 


The  Academy 


The  Association 


The  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution 


Umguay — 

Montevideo.     Boletin  mensual  demografico  de  Monte- 
video.     (Current  numbers")    


The   MunicijDal  Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


International — 

Bulletin      International      des     Douaues. 
numbers.)     Svo 


.^.^!."!!'}Tbe  Board  of  Trad. 


(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions. 
India,  British — 

Agricultural  Statistics  of  Britisli  India  for  1892-93  to"""*, 

1896-97.     13th  issue.     Fol 

Financial  and  Commercial  Statistics  for  British  India 

[1896-97,  and  before].    Fifth  issue.     Fol 

Ji;dicial   and   Administrative    Statistics    for    British  J> 

India  for   1896-97,  and  the  four  preceding  years. 

2nd  issue.     Fol 

Prices  and  Wages  in  India.     [1861-97.]     15th  issue. 

Fol.    1898 __ 

Moral  and  Material  Progress  and  Condition  of  India" 

during  1895-96.-  Statement  exhibiting.   1898.    (324) 
Statistical  Abstract   relating   to   British    India   from 

1887-88  to  1896-97.    32nd  No.    1898.     (C-9036)..... 

VOL.   LXI.       PART    HI. 


The  Statistical  Bu- 
reau, Government 
of  India 


The  India  Office 
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(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 
India,  British. —  Contd. 

Trade   by  Land   with   Foreign   Countries.      Monthly ~|  ^j^^   statistical    Bu- 

Accounts.     (Current  numbers)     I       ^,^^^^    Government 

Trade  and  Navigation.    Monthly  Accounts.     (Current  j         £  Tnda 

numbers) J 

East  Indian  Railway.     Diagrams  of  Traffic  (audited),  "1   ,ni     pi    • 
second  half-year  of  1897.    Fol /  ^^^  Cliaiiman 

Indian  Engineering.     (Current  weekly  numbers) The  Editor 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal — 

Journal.     (Current  numbers)    ...^ |  r^^^^  g^^j 

Irroceedmgs.     (Current  numbers)     J  ■' 

Canada,  Dominion  of — 

Sessional  Papers.     Session  1893.     Addendum  to  Vol.^ 

7.     Ontario  Fisliery  Commission.     1895 

Sessional  Papers.    Session  1897.    Vols.  9,  Steamboats, 

Postmaster.      10,    Interior.      11,    Indian    Affairs, 

Interior.     12,  Secretary  of  State,  Justice    

Agriculture  and  Dairving.     Report  of  Commissioner 

of.     1897 ' 

Chartered  Banks.     List  of  Shareholders,  1897  

Drummond    County    Railway    Inquiry.      Repoi'ts   of 

Special  Committee  on.     1898    

Experimental  Farms.     Report  for  1897 

Shareholders  in  Chartered  Banks.     List  of.     1897  .... 
Unclaimed  Balances  in  Banks.     Report  on.     1897  ....J 
Banks.     Monthly   Reports   on    Chartered.     (Current^ 

numbers)  | 

Loan  Companies  and  Building  Societies.     Report  on,  I  -^     -^   g   (3..,.j„v,f] 

for  1897    r 

Report  of  Dividends  remaining  unpaid,  and  unclaimed  | 

balances  in  chartered  banks.     1897 J 

Ontario — 

Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industries,  1896,") 
with  Appendix,  containing  four  Papers  on  Political 
and  Social  Arithmetic,  and  on  Mimicipal  Q-overn-  , 
ment  and  Agriculture  in  Ontario.     8vo.     1898  ....  j 

Bulletins.      65,  Crops  and  Live  Stock  in  Ontario.  ) 
1898.     Dairy  Bulletin  No.  107,  May,  1898.    Svo.J 


Su' John  Gr.  Bourinot, 
K.C.M.G. 


The  Bureau  of 
dustries 


In- 


Thc  Chronicle.  Insurance  and  Finance.  (Current  num-1   rri^g  jj^ito,. 

bers)  J 

University    of    Toronto    Studies.      Economic   Series'!   rpu    ^j^j.^j^.^ 

No.  1.     Public  Debts  in  Canada  :  J.  R.  Ferry J  '    ^ 


Cape  of  Good  Hope — 

Statistical  Register  of  the  Colony  for  1897. 
Fol 


Diagram. 


The  Under 
Secretary 


Colonial 


New  South  Wales — 

M 


otcorology.     Results  of  rain,  river,  and  evaporation!   i-p, 
observations   made    in    New   South   Wales   during  \      ,^. 


Government 

lo^r.      At             IT                o  I       Statistician 

1896.      Maps  and  diagrams,  8vo ] 

Public  Works.    Report  of  Department  of.  for  189G-97.  \  The     Agent-General 

,  I      for  N.S.  Wales 


Diagrams,  fol. 


1898.]  Quarterly  List  of  Additions  to  the  Library. 

Do  nations —  Con  td. 
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(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 
New  South  "Wales— Contd. 

Statistical  Registrar  for  1897.     Parts  4,   Population! 

and  Vital  Statistics.     5,  Manufactories  and  Works.  [  The         Government 
6,  Agriculture,  &c.,  Fisheries,  and  Mining.     7,  Law  (       Statistician 
and  Crime J 

New  Zealand — 

Friendly    Societies.      21st    Annual    Report    by    tbe  1   The      Registrar      of 

Registrar  of,  for  1897.     Fol J       Friendly  Societies 

Government    Insurance    Recorder.      (Current   num.  "I   The  Government  In- 

hen) J     surance  Department 

Labour    Department.      Journal    of    the.      (Currenti 

monthly  numbers)  I   The  Labour  Depart- 

Labour   Department.      Seventli    Annual   Report    for  i       ment 

1897-98.     Fol J 

New    Zealand    Trade    Review    and    Price    Current.  1   -p,     -pA-^^  • 

(Current  monthly  numbers)  J 

New  Zealand  Institute.    Transactions  and  Proceedings.  1  mr,    t     t*  i- 
T7  1            lonfT      T31  4.      o  r  1  he  Institute 

Vol.  XXX,  1897.     Plates,  8vo J 

Queensland — 

Statistics  of  the  Colony  for  1897.     Fol ]  ,^-^^  Reeistrar-Gene- 

Supplements  to  the  Government  Gazette  (contammg  ^      ^^^  of  Queensland 
Vital  statistics).     (Current  numbers) J 

South  Australia — 

Annual  Report  of  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths,  "1 

and  Marriages,  1897.     Fol I  The  Registrar-Gene- 
Births  and  Deaths.    Monthly  Statements  of.    (Current  |       ral  of  S.  Austi'alia 

numbers)  J 

Straits  Settlements — 

The   Perak  Government   Gazette.     (Current   weekly  "I  The         Government 
numbers)  /      Secretary 


Victoria — 

Statistical  Register  for  1896.  Appendix  to  Part  4, 
Municipal  Finances.  Part  9,  Social  Condition.  For 
1897.     Part  1,  Blue  Book.     Part  2,  Interchange  .... 


The     Assistant 
Government  Statist 


Western  Australia — 

Annual  Report  of  Collector  of  Customs,  Registrar  of  "1  The      Collector      of 

Shipping,  &c.,  for  1897.     Fol J  Customs 

Year-Book  for  1896-97.     (10th  year  of  issue.)     Maps,  1  The  Registrar- Gene- 

8vo I  ral  of  W.Australia 


(c)  United  King'dom  and  its  several  Divisions. 

United  King-dom — 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.    (Current  monthly  numbers)  "I  m     r)        i    t  rr     j 
n  1        IT          t  T-i  <-•          )oon\  lonT      c  f  The  Board  or  Irade 

Colonial  Import  Duties.     (390)1897.     8vo J 

Commercial    Intelligence    Committee.      Report    and 

Minutes  of  Evidence.     [C-8962],  [C-8963].     1898 
Foreign  OfBce  Reports  on  Trade  and  Finance.    Annual  | 

and  Miscellaneous  Series.     (Current  numbers)  J 

2r2 


I  Dr.  B.  W.  Ginaburg 


Purchased 
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(c)  United  King-dom  and  its  Divisions — Contd. 

United  King-dom — Contd. 

Labour  G-azette.     Journal  of  Labour  Department  of  ^ 

Board  of  Trade.     (Current  monthly  numbers)  j 

Labour.      Report   and  Statistical   Tables   relating   to  I  mi     -n     yA    f  t     a 
.  •         .         n  11  i?ii  •(   -L  ne  xjoaiQ  ot  xraci©" 

changes  in  rates  or  wages  and  hours  or  labour  in  J 

1897,    with    comparative    Statistics     for     1893-96.  | 

[C-8975.]     8vo.     1898  J 

Mines  and  Quarries  :  G-eneral  report  and  Statistics  fori 

1897.  Part   2.     Labour.     Persons   employed   and  I  -pu    tt         /-va. 
Accidents   at   Mines   and   Quarries  .  .  .     [C-9049.]  f 

1898.  Diagrams J 

Mint.     28th   Annual  Report  of  Deputy  Master  and!   mi     -n       f    at    f 

Comptroller  of  the  Mint,  1897.     [C-8902.]     8vo....  j   "^"^  i^eimtj  Piaster 
Navigation   and    vShipping.      Annual    Statement    fori 

Railway  Returns  for  the  United  Kingdom  for  1897.  j 

[C-8964.]     1898  J 

Railways  in  United  Kingdom.     Summary  of  Statistics  1   i,^     -r   qi-ii-, 

for  1887  and  1893-97.     Sheet   /  '^'^-  ^-  ^^'^^^^^ 

Statistical  Abstract  for  United   Kingdom  in  each  of^ 

the  last  15  years  from  18S3  to  1897.     [C-8992.] 

8vo 

Statistical  Abstract  for  principal  and  other  Foreign 

Countries,  1886  to  1895-96.     [C-8881.]     Svo \-  The  Board  of  Trade- 
Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries 

and   British    Possessions.      Annual    Statement    for 

1897.  [C-8896.]     Fol 

Trade  and  Navigation.     (Current  monthly  returns)  ....^ 

National  Wlieat  Stores.    Report  from  the  Agricultural  "1 

Committee  on,  with  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Appeu-  \-  Mr.  E.  H.  Rew 
dices  and  Index.     Plates,  &c.,  fol.     1897-98  J 

Q-reat  Britain — 

Agriculture.    Journal  of  the  Board  of.     Vol.  v,  No.  1.^ 

1898.  Svo 

Agricultural  Returns  for  Great  Britain,  1897,  showing     mi      -d       j     c    a     • 
J.I      \  JDJ  £<-.  -n  ■         £  r-<  The  Board  or  Aen- 

tue  Acivage  and  rroduee  or  Crops,  Prices  ot  Corn,  ii     , 

and  number  of  live  stock  .  .  .     [C-8897.]     Maps.      I 

Agricultural  Returns  of  Great  Britain,  1898.     Pre-  | 

liminary  Statement.     Slip J 

Engrland  and  "Wales — 

British     Museum.       Catalogue     of     Printed    Books.  "1  m.     m.     . 

(Current  numbers).     4to j 

Births  and    Deaths  in  London  and  in  twenty-seven "1 

other  Great  Towns.     (Current  weekly  returns) I  The  Registrar-Gene- 
Quarterly  Return  of  Marriages  to  March,  1898;  Births  I        ral  of  England 

and  Deaths  to  June,  1898.     No.  198  J 

London — 

London  Statistics,  1896-97.     Vol.  vii.     Maps  and") 

diagrams,  fol.     1898 ....  { 

London  Technical   Education   Gazette.      (Current  !  The  London  County 

numbers) [       Council 

Report  of  Technical  Education  Board  for  1897-98  | 
(5th  year).     Maps,  fol J 


1898.]  Quarterly  List  of  Additions  to  the  Library.  593^ 

Donations  — Contd. 
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(niien  not  purchased). 


(c)  United  Kiug-dom  and  its  Divisions — Contd. 

England  and  Wales — Contd. 

London  —  Contd. 

London  School  Board.    Report  of  School  Accommo- 1   rri       o  i,     i     t>       j 
1  ..  J   A.,.      1  /S  x.      f  11      J-he    School     isoard 

elation  and  Attendance  Lomniittee  lor  vear  ended  >       n      x      j 

Lady-day,  1898.     2  vols.,  la.  fol : J       ^°''  ^"^'^^^ 

Metropolitan  Asyhims  Board.     Report  for  1897  of  1 

the  Statistical  Committee,  with  appendices  (12tli  >  The  Board 

year  of  issue).     Maps,  &c.,  8vo. J 

Sattersea.      Incorporated    Vestry   of   the   Parish    ofT 

St.  Mary.     Anmial  Report  for'l897-98.     Maps  and  I  The  Vestry  Clerk 

diagram,  8vo J 

Wandsivorth  District.    42nd  Annual  Report  of  Board] 

of   Works   for    1897-98,    -n-ith   report   of    Medical  I  The  Board  of  Works 

Officers  of  Health  for  1897.     Maps,  &c.,  8vo J 

Sirmingham — 

Abstract  of  Treasurer's  Accounts  for  1897-98.    8vo.^ 

General    and    Detailed    Financial    Statement    for  I   rn     /-.•.     rr 

lonfrno      /r)i       T3     1  \     o  >  IJic  Uitv  Ircasurer 

1897-98.     (Blue  Book.)     8vo (  •' 

Water  Accounts  for  1897-98.     8vo J 

Bristol.       Annual    Report    of    Medical     Officer     of  "1   The  Medical  Officer 

Health  .  .  .  1897.     Diagrams,  8vo J       of  Uealtli 

Cardiff".     Annual  Report  on  the  Health  of   Cardiff  1 

for  1897.     Fol J 

Derhv.     21st   Annual   Report  of   Medical  Officer  of  "I 

He"alth  for  1897.     Diagrams,  8vo J  " 

Leeds.     Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for"] 

1897  and  first  quarter  of  1898 ;  also  Supplemeiitarv  I 

Report  to  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Leeds  f  " 

for  1896  and  partly  for  1897 J 

Leicester.     Abstract  of  Accounts  of  the  Corporation  1  The     Borough     Ac- 

for  1897-98.     8vo J       countant 

Manchester.      Health    of.      Weekly    and    Quarterly  1  rtw.     ^r    t     i    n.o' 
-D  i.             c   i\       TVT   1-     1    r\ax            rn           i  I  The  Medical  Officer 

Returns   of   the   Medical   Officer.     (Current  num-  >■         p  tx    i.i 
,       .                                                          ^  I        ot  Healtli 

bers) J 

West  Hartlepool.    Full  abstract  of  Accounts,  1897-98,  "I  The     Borough     Ac 

and  Estimates  1898-99.     8vo.     1898  f       countant 


:} 

•I 

Wolverhampton  for  1897.     8vo J       of  Health 

[ersey   Conservancy.      Report    on    present   state   of  1   Vicr-Admira 
navigation  of  the  River  Mersey  (1897).     Svo J        S.  Xares,  K.C.B. 


Wolrerhampton.     Annual    Report  on  the   health  of  1  The  Medical  Officer 
Mersey   Conservancy.      Report    on    present   state   of  1   Vice- Admiral  Sir  Gr. 


Ireland — 

Births  and   Deaths  in  Dublin  and  in  fifteen  of  the^ 

principal  Urban  Sanitary  Districts.    (Current  weekly 

returns)     |   rp,      -n     •  l,  ...ppne- 

Quarterly  Return  of  Marriages  to  March,  1898;  Births  \-  ,    ^-r    ,      -, 

and  Deaths  to  June,  1898.     No.  138    1       ''^^  °*  ireianci 

Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  Registrar-General  of  | 

Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths  for  1897.     Fol J 

Scotland — 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  the  eiglit  princijsall 

Towns.     (Current  weekly  and  monthly  returns)    ....  [  The  Registrar-Gene- 
Quarterly  Return  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  |       ral  of  Scotland 

for  the  quarter  ending  30th  June,  1898  J 
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(c)  United.  Kingdom  and  its  Divisions—  Contd. 
Scotland — Confd. 

Forty-secoud  detailed  Aunual    Report    of  R^gisti^ii- 1  rjj^^  3^     -^trar-G-ene- 
General  of  Births,   Deaths,    and  Miirriages.    (Ab-  >      „  ,  „i;  «„„fi„„/i 

straets  of  1896.)     [C-8981] J       '''^  ^*  Scotland 

Edinhurgh.     Accounts  of  the  City,  published  in  1897.  I   The    City    Chamber- 

Fol J       lain 

Aberdeen.     Reports  by  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and\  The  Medical  Officer 
Sanitary  Inspector.     (Current  numbers.)     8vo J       of  Health 


(d)  Authors,  &c. 

JBadeii-FoweU  (Sir  George).     The  Saving  of    -l^i'sland.  "1   mi       .    ,  1 

Industrial,  Financial,  Political.  xtI  +  334  pp.  8vo.  1S9S  J 
Baker  (Henri/  B.).     Causation  of  Influenza  and  allied  I 

diseases,  with  suggestions  for  their  prevention.  56  pp.,  ^  ,, 

diagrams,  8vo.     1894 J 

Beef  on    (Hay  son   31.).      Truth    about    Foreign    Sugar  "1  Mr.  Charles  J.  Cros- 

Bounties  .  .  .  xiv  +  174  pp.,  diagrams,  8vo.     1898    ....  /      field 
Bosco   (Augusto).      La   Statistica    civile  e  penale   e  lal 

riiuiione  dell'  Istituto  internazionala  di  Statistica  a  >  Tlie  Author 

Pietroburgo.     65  pp.,  8vo.     Roma,  1898     J 

Bnrdeit  (Sir  Henry) .    Burdett's  Hospitals  and  Charities,  1 

1898,  being  the  Yearbook  of  Philanthropy  and  the  |-  Purchased 

Hospital  Annual.     9th  year.     8vo.     1898 J 

Colin  (Oustav).     System   der   Nationalokonomie.     Ein^ 

Lcsebuch  fiir  Studii-ende.    Band  3,  Nationalokonomie  I   ryx^    Publisher 

•des  Handels  uud  des   Verkehrswensens.       1030  pp.,  [ 

8vo.     Stuttgart,  1898 J 

Darwin  (Major  Leonard).    Questions  to  be  considered"! 

by   the  Indian    Currency  Committee.      vii  4-  79  pp.,  >  The  Author 

8vo.     1898   J 

Be    Witt    (T.    H.    Benton).     Correspondence    between  1    t„(]„3     J      M      K 

an  Amateur  and  a  Professor  of  Political  Economy.  \      ptiiq     '         '         ' 

19  pp.,  8vo.     Phila.,  1898 J 

Excerpta  Antiqua ;    or  a  collection    of  original   manu- 1  

scripts.     112  pp.,  8vo.     York,  1797 J 

Farrer  (Bf.  Hon.  Lord).     Studies  in  Currency,  1898, ""l 

or  inquiries  into  certain  modern  problems  connected  [  m,      .x  nthor 

witli    tJie    standard    of    value    and    the    media    of  | 

exchange,     xxiii  +  415  pp.,  diagrams,  8vo.     1898 j 

Finch    (John)    jnr.       Statistics    of    Vauxhall    Ward,  "1 

Liverpool,   showing  condition  of  5,000  families  •  •  •    ?■  Purcliased 

55  pp.,  8vo.     Liverpool,  1842 J 

GarcJce  (Emile).     Manual  of    Electrical  Undertakings."] 

1st  and  2nd  years,  1896-97.     2  vols.,  8vo.     Maps  and  I  The  Compiler 

diagrams,  8vo.     1896-97 J 

■Goulichamharoff   (St.).      Commerce    universel  au  xix  1 

siecle  et  le  role  qu'y  jouc  la  Russie.     [In  Russian.]  >  The  Author 

xiv  +  230  pp.,  la.  8vo.     St.  Petersburg.     1898 J 

Goto,  Wilson  and  Stanton  (Messrs.).      Effects  of    High] 

Exchange  and  Increased  Production  on  the  Tea  In-  >  The  Firm 

dustries  of  India  and  Ceylon.     4  pp.,  diagrams,  fol J 

Haggard  (F.  T.).     The  United  Kingdom  and  its  popu- "l 

lation  of   forty  millions  dependent  for  its  food  and  I  mi      »    tbor 

raw  materials  upon  an  efficient  navy  when  at  war,  and  [ 

Imperial  federation.     13  pp.,  8vo.     1898    J 


1898.]  Quarterly  List  of  AdJitiovs  to  the  Library. 
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(d)  Authors,  &c. — Contd. 
HirscJiherg  {Dr.  E.).     Die  soziale  Lage  der  arbeitenden "j 

Klassen   in    Berlin.        vi  +  311  pp.,    diagrams,    8vo.  >  Purchased 

Berlin.     1897  J 

Holland   {Lionel).     Suggestions  for  a  selieme  of    Oldl 

Age  Pensions,  with  introductory  cha])ter  dealing  with  [  rpi     p  i^i-,i 

the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Old  Ago  Pensions.  J 

xxxix  +  110  pp.,  Svo.     1898 J 

Holmes    {Oeorge   K.).      Agricultural    Production    and"] 

Prices.     32  pp.,  Svo.    1897.     (Keprint  from  U.S.  Year-  I  The  Author 

Book  of  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1897)  J 

Midlins  {George  Lane).     Brief  history  of  Smallpox  audi 

Vaccination  in  New  South  Wales  from  the  foundation  [ 

of  the  Colonv  to  the  present  day.      15  pp.,  sm.  4to.  [  " 

Sydney.    1898 J 

Norman  {John  Henri/').    British  India's  Future  Standard  1  'pi  „  a    fi  ^,. 

Currency.     36  pp.',  8vo.     1898 \  ^       -•^■"'^"oi 

Raffalovicli  {Arthur).     Le  marclic  financier  en  1897-981   The  Publishers, 

...     ix  +  888  pp.,  la.  8vo.     Paris.     1898  f     Messrs.  Gruillaumin 

Maineri  (Salvatore).    Produzione  eselezione  delNaviglio  \  -n.      Author 

mercantile.     28  pp.,  diagram,  8ro.     Roma.     1898    ....  J 
Seiid  {Hichard).    Statistics  of  Failiu-es  in  United  King- 1 

dom  during  first  half  of  1898.     Sheet    J  " 

Sonden    {Klas).       Bidrag    till    kiinnedomen   om   olika' 

murbekladna.iers    inflytande  p:°v  murars    uttorkning. 

34  pp.,  4to.     Stockholm.     1898    

Sotcrag  {J.  Si'ssell).     The  Financial  Relations  of  Great  1 

Britain  and  Ireland.     An  Essay.     31  pp.,  8vo.     189S  J 


(e)  Societies,  &c.  (British.).* 
Anthropological  Institute.     Journal.     Vol.  xxvii.  No.  4.  \  j,     j     f>  f 

May,  1898 J        e    ns  i  u  e 

British     Economic    Association.       Economic     Journal.  |  ^j^^  ^^^^^j^^.^^^ 

June,  1898 J 

Economic  Review.     Vol.  viii.  No.  3.     8yo.     1898    The  Publisher 

East  India  Association.     Journal.     (Current  numbers)  ....  The  Association 
Gold  Standard  Defence  Association.   The  Gold  Standard. 

A  selection  from  the  papers  issued  by  the  Association 

in  1895-98.     xvi  +  277pp.     8vo.     1898  

Imperial  Institute.  Journal.    (Current  monthly  numbers)..  The  Instittite 

Institute  of  Bankers.     Journal.     (Current  numbers) ,, 

Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants.     List  of  Member.?,  1 

Bye-Laws,  &c.     8vo.     1898 J 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.     Minutes  of  Proceedings.  \ 

Vol.  cxxxii.     Plates,  8yo.     1898  J 

Iron  and   Steel   Institute.      Journal.      Vol.  liii,  1898 ;  "1 

also  Rules  and  List  of  Members,  1898 J  " 

London    Chamber    of    Commerce    Journal.      (Current  "1  The     Chamber 

numbers)  i       Commerce 

Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.    Memoirs  1   rpi     «<„„:„(-„ 

and  Proceedings.     Vol.  xlii,  part  3,  1897-98  J         ^  '="'-i«^:> 


of 


*  Foreign  and  Colonial  Societies  will  be  found  under  the  various  Countries 
or  Possessions  to  which  they  belong. 
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(e)  Societies,  &c.  (British)  —  Contd. 
Maiieliester  Statistical   Society.     Transactions.     Session"^ 

1897-98,  and  Index.    Also  :— Bimetallism  :  Sir  TV.  R.  j 

Souldsworfh,   Bart.,   M.P.      Compensation    for    In-  | 

dustrial  Accidents :   A.  W.  Flux.     The  1891  Census  )■  The  Society 

or  Occupations  of  Males  in  England  and  Wales,  so  far 

as  relates  to  large  towns  and  to  the  counties  after  the  | 
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Old  Age  Pensions.     By  Sir  Henry  Burdett,  K.C.B, 

riJrad  bep!>re  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  IStli  November,  1898. 
CtiART.ES  Booth,  Esq  ,  Honorary  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair.] 

In  reading  tliis  paper  before  you  to-claj,  I  desire  at  the  outset 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  approach  this  question  from,  the 
point  of  view  of  a  practical  man  of  business,  who  has  devoted 
many  years  of  his  life  to  the  working  out  of  a  scheme  of  old 
age  pensions  for  women  workers,  which  has  proved  to  be  a 
complete  —  nay  an  extraordinary  success.  That  scheme  is 
known  as  the  Royal  National  Pension  Fund  for  Nurses,  and, 
although  it  has  been  contended  that  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  basis 
for  arriving  at  a  conclusion  as  to  how  far  it  is  practicable  on  a 
thrift  basis  to  place  old  age  pensions  within  the  reach  of  all 
intelligent  and  provident  members  of  the  large  army  of  the 
humbler  workers  in  this  country,  because  nurses  as  a  class  have 
more  than  average  intelligence  in  these  matters,  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  those  who  put  forward  this  contention  exhibit  little 
practical  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  their  views  have  been  shown 
by  experience  to  be  without  reasonable  foundation. 

I  propose  to-right  to  endeavour  to  focus  the  various  arguments 
which  have  been  urged  for  and  against  old  age  pensions,  to 
emphasise  the  diflBculties  which  have  been  shown  to  exist,  and  to 
endeavour  to  point  a  practical  way  for  meeting  those  difuculties 
and  placing  old  asre  pensions  within  the  reach  of  the  really 
deserviTig  and  thriftf  members  of  the  humbler  classes  of  citizens. 
I  am  old  enough  to  have  had  experience  of  the  inner  working- 
of  men's  minds,  and  I  have  come  to  realise  that,  whether 
you  want  au  opinion  from  counsel,  or  one  from  a  surgeon  of 
eminence,  it  is  possible,  if  you  have  a  knowledge  of  men,  to  submit 
your  case  to  a  capable  and  recognised  authority  who  probably 
will,  if  wisely  selected,  give  an  opinion,  in  perfectly  good 
faith,  which  will  support  the  particular  view  which  you  wish  tf> 
be  upheld.  For  instance,  where  a  case  of  disease  which  may  or 
may  not  require  surgical  interference  has  to  be  dealt  with,  it  is  a 
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well-known  fact  that  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  selecting  on  the 
one  hand,  a  conservative  surgeon  whose  instincts  will  incline  him 
to  decide  against  an  operation ;  or,  on  the  other,  an  equally 
eminent  member  of  the  profession  who  believes  implicitly  in  the 
value  of  operative  interference  wherever  possible.  So  on  this 
question,  some  of  those  who  have  devoted  time  and  thought  to 
the  study  of  the  report  and  evidence  contained  in  the  Blue  Books 
issued  by  what  are  known  as  Lord  Aberdare's  and  Lord  Rothschild's 
committees,  may  have  been  sti'uck  with  the  feeling  that  the 
members^  of  those  committees,  or  the  majority  of  them,  com- 
menced their  inquiry  with  the  conviction  that  old  age  pensions 
were  a  dream,  and  that  any  attempt  to  make  them  possible  would 
exhibit  great  weakness  on  the  part  of  those  who  recommended  any 
such  step.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  all  impartial  people 
with  open  minds  should  realise  this  trend  of  opinion  in  certain 
persons,  and  that  they  should  understand  that  heretofore  old  age 
pensions  have  been  dealt  with  mainly  by  those  whose  natural 
instincts  would  lead  them  to  advise  that  nothing  should  be  done, 
and  whose  convictions  might  impel  them  to  exhaust  their  energies 
in  finding  reasons  in  support  of  a  negative  view  of  this  question, 
which  I  regard  as  being  the  most  urgent  and  important  of  all  the 
social  questions  now  before  the  country. 

I  have  the  honour  to-night  to  address  the  members  of  a  Society 
of  trained  investigators,  many  of  whom  are  masters  of  facts  and 
figures,  and  most  of  whom  I  have  no  doubt  are  familiar  with  the 
various  reports  and  schemes  which  have  been  published  or  formu- 
lated during  the  last  ten  years.  In  such  circumstances  I  should 
not  be  justified  in  bringing  out  in  detail  these  various  proposals, 
and,  were  I  to  attempt  it,  weariness  and  not  wisdom  might  not 
unnaturally  result  from  this  paper.  I  desire,  however,  to  be 
practical,  to  speak  as  one  who  has  an  intense  love  of  his  country, 
and  the  deepest  sympathy  with  all  workers  of  both  sexes  in  all 
grades  and  conditions  of  life.  I  regard  it  as  a  grievous  reflection 
upon  the  intelligence  and  heart  of  our  day  and  generation,  that 
very  many  people,  and  especially  that  any  party  in  politics,  should 
be  contented,  when  pressed  to  help  forward  the  demand  for 
facilities  to  enable  all  classes  to  make  a  reasonable  provision  for 
old  age,  to  reply,  "  There  is  the  poor  law  for  the  sick  and  aged  ; 
"  it  was  good  enough  for  our  fathers,  and  should  be  good  enough 
"  for  you."  Such  utterances,  though  I  confess  they  are 
not  usually  put  as  plainly  as  I  have  ventured  to  put  them, 
may  be  characterised   as   exhibiting   not  only  a  want  of   heart, 

1  Sec,  however,  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Brabrook  (posf,  p.  628).  and  o£  the 
Chairman  (post,  p.  636),  and  Sir  H.  Burdett's  replj  (post,  p.  637). — Ed. 
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but  an  absence  of  policy  and  an  ignorance  so  amazing,  as  to 
condemn  the  holders  of  such  opinions  as  unfit  to  take  any  active 
part  in  the  administration  of  local  or  imperial  affairs.  I  repeat, 
to  contend  that  we  have  the  poor  law,  and  that  anything  outside 
the  poor  law  is  undesirable  from  every  point  of  view,  is  to  display 
an  ignorance  of  the  actual  position  of  affairs  in  these  realms  to-day 
which  is  remarkable  and  dangerous.  It  is  remarkable,  because 
every  householder  has  to  pay  the  poor  rates — a  fact  which  ought 
to  make  him  solicitous  to  ascertain  how  far  the  high  rates  now 
paid  are  justifiable,  and  whether  the  ratepayers  get  money  value 
for  the  amounts  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  poor  through 
the  rates  by  the  people.  It  is  dangerous,  because  the  Local 
Government  retui'ns  prove  that  every  year,  although  a  less 
number  of  persons  receive  relief  from  the  poor  rates,  the  cost  of 
such  relief  has  steadily  increased.  Thus  in  the  metropolis  we  find 
that  the  total  relief  of  the  poor  in  1874  cost  1,633,182/.  ;  that  it 
increased  to  2,267,330/.  in  1884;  to  2,900,940/.  in  1894;  and  that 
in  1897,  the  last  year  for  which  the  figures  are  available,  it 
amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  3,108,393/.  These  figures  are 
sufficiently  alarming  without  reference  to  the  population  and 
the  total  number  of  in-door  and  out-door  paupers ;  but  their 
serious  character  is  matenally  increased  by  the  discovery  that  the 
mean  number  of  in-door  and  out-door  paupers  in  the  metropolis 
in  1874  was  115,010,  in  1884  was  99,425,  in  1894  114,639,  and 
in  1897  118,369.  That  is  to  say,  although  the  mean  number 
of  in-door  and  out-door  paupers  had  decreased  in  1884  and 
1894  as  compared  with  1874,  the  cost  of  relief  had  increased 
by  38  per  cent,  and  77  per  cent,  respectively;  and  fui-ther, 
tbat  although  the  mean  number  of  persons  receiving  relief 
was  only  3  per  cent,  higher  in  1897  than  it  was  in  1874,  yet  the 
cost  of  such  relief  had  increased  by  no  less  than  90  per  cent. 
Nor  is  this  all,  for  the  ratio  of  in-door  and  out-door  paupers 
per  I, coo  of  the  population  fell  from  34*1  in  1874  to  26*6  in 
1894,  and  26*8  in  1897,  the  ratio  having  been  25*1  in  1884.  A 
farther  matei'ial  fact  is  the  circumstance  that,  whereas  the 
cost  per  head  on  the  mean  number  of  paupers  in  the  metropolis 
in  1874,  according  to  the  Local  Government  Board  returns, 
was  14/.  4s.,  it  rose  to  25/.  65.  i^d.  per  head  in  1894,  and  to 
26/.  5s.  2^d.  per  head  in  1897;  and  is  still  increasing.  These 
figures  afford  much  food  for  thought,  and  their  importance  is  con- 
siderably emphasised  when  a  comparison  is  made  between  them 
and  the  growth  and  cost  of  poor  law  relief  in  England  and  Wales. 
The  total  relief  to  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales,  including  the 
metropolis,  for  the  year  1874  amounted  to  7,664,957/. ;  it  increased 
in   1884  to   8,402,553/.;    in   1894  to  9,673,505/.;    and  in  1897  to 
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10,432,189/.  The  mean  number  of  in-door  and  ont-door  paupers 
in'l874  was  827,446;  in  1884,  765,914;  in  1894,  787.933  ;  and  in 
1897,  814,887.  The  cost  per  head  on  the  mean  number  of  paupers 
of  all  classes  in  England  and  Wales  was,  according-  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  returns,  in  1874,  9/.  5s.  2^d. ;  in  1884, 
10/.  19s.  5(?.;  in  1894,  12I.  55.  6^d. ;  and  in  1897,  12I.  16s. -^d. 
But  I  have  to  point  ont,  as  the  foregoing  figures  show,  that  the 
cost  of  poor  law  relief  per  panper  in  England  and  Wales  (in  1897, 
12/.  i6s.  -hi.)  is  less  than  half  tbe  cost  of  it  per  pauper  in  the 
metropolis  in  1897  (26^.  5s.  2|cZ.).  If  the  country  can  be  made 
to  realise  that  one  fact,  I  believe  they  will  incline  to  a  much 
more  favourable  view  of  the  reasonableness,  nay  of  the  necessity 
as  well  as  of  the  justice  of  setting  np  machinery  whereby  old 
age  pensions  may  be  provided  on  a  thrift  basis.  If  they  can, 
further,  be  got  to  understand  that,  although  the  number  of 
in-door  and  out-door  paupers  is  falling  year  by  year,  the  cost 
of  maintaining  what  remains  is  steadily  increasing,  I  take 
it  that  they  Avill  recognise  that  the  present  system  of  poor 
law  administration  requires  their  most  earnest  and  continuous 
attention,  and  that  public  opinion  must  speedily  compel  Par- 
liament to  take  steps  to  eradicate  such  evils  as  the  foregoing, 
which  are  as  wasteful  as  they  are  costly,  and  as  undesirable  as 
they  are  indefensible.  I  would  like  this  head-line  to  appear  con- 
tinuously for  wrecks  in  every  newspaper  issued  by  the  British 
press  to  the  British  public  : — 

The  cost  to  the  ratepayers  of  827,446  paupers  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1874  was  7,664,957/.;  whereas  the  cost  to  them  of 
814,887  paupers,  or  12,559  less,  in  1897,  was  10,432,189/.,  an 
increase  in  round  numbers  of  two  and  three-quarter  millions 
sterling. 

Once  get  these  figures  photographed  on  the  brain  of  the  nation, 
and  I  am  confident  that  whether  old  age  pensions  are  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  poor  law  relief  in  suitable  cases,  or  not,  the  present  poor 
law  system  is  not  likely  to  be  maintained  much  longer  on  its 
present  extravagant  and  wasteful  basis.  By  way  of  illustrating 
the  justice  of  this  view  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  mean 
annual  expenditure  per  individual  pauper  in  the  metropolis  at  the 
present  time  is  more  than  equivalent  to  the  sum  required  to 
maintain  a  respectable  person  after  60  years  of  age  in  indepen- 
dence and  comfort  in  his  own  home.  If  the  expenditure  upon 
each  in-door  pauper  in  the  metropolis  be  taken  it  will  be  found, 
as  I  shall  show  later  on,  to  amount  to  nearly  double  the  annual 
sura  needed  to  pension  a  respectable  member  of  the  humbler 
classes  of  the  population. 
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Mean  Annual  Cost  per  Head  of  each  In-door  and  of  each  Out-door 

Pauper. 

Heretofore,  so  far  as  I  liave  been  able  to  discover,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  what  is  the  annnal 
cost  per  head  of  each  in-door  and  of  each  oat- door  pauper.  Any 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  figures  and  returns  which  relate  to 
poor-law  relief  is  aw^are  that  the  form  in  which  the  figures  are 
given  is  that  of  showing  the  cost  per  head  on  mean  number  of 
paupers  of  all  classes.  If  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  cost  of 
each  in-door  pauper,  inquirers  are  met  with  the  statement  that  there 
is  no  precise  classification  of  the  expenditure,  and  that  no  such 
figures  are  available.  I  have,  however,  felt  that  it  is  essential  that 
public  attention  shall  be  aroused  and  fixed  upon  the  figures  which 
demonstrate  the  actual  annual  cost  of  each  in-door  pauper  and  of 
each  out-door  pauper  to  the  ratepayers  of  this  country.  I  have 
been  at  some  trouble  to  get  out  the  figures  as  nearly  and  as 
accurately  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  and  they  will  be  found  in 
the  table  on  the  following  page : — 

At  the  outset  I  would  specially  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  order  to  get  at  the  figures  it  has  been  necessary  to  examine 
closely  the  items  in  the  foregoing  table  which  are  included  under 
the  heads  of  (1)  in-maintenance ;  (2)  out-relief;  (3)  workhouse 
and  other  loans  repaid  and  interest  thereon;  (4)  salaries,  re- 
muneration, rations  and  superannuation  allowances  of  officers  and 
servants ;  and  (5)  other  expenses  of  or  immediately  connected 
with  relief.  The  foot  notes  to  that  table  give  the  explanation  of 
each  item,  which  is  contained  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  In  order  to  apportion  the  expenditure  as 
accui'ately  as  possible,  after  consultation  wdth  those  who  are 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  details,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  cost  of  in-door  paupers  may  be  properly  taken  to 
include  the  following  items :  the  whole  of  (1)  in-maintenance  and 
(3)  Avorkhouse  and  other  loans  ;  one-half  of  (4)  amount  expended 
on  salaries;  and  three-fourths  of  (5)  other  expenses.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  expenditure  upon  out-door  paupers  includes  the  whole 
of  (2)  out-reiief ;  one-half  of  (4)  salaries ;  and  one-fourth  of 
(5)  other  expenses.  It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  excluded  from 
the  figures  555993^-,  expended  on  patients  in  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  hospitals,  the  patients  being  also  excluded  from 
the  number  of  paupers,  and  279,848/.,  representing  the  receipts 
from  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Law  Fund.  A  careful  calcula- 
tion made  upon  this  basis  reveals  the  astounding  fact  that  each 
in-door  pauper  in  the  metropolis  (there  were  57,  919  in  1897)  cost 
in  that  year  no  less  a  sum  than  34/.  3s.  6d.,  and  that  each  out-door 
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pauper  in  the  metropolis  actually  cost  17/.  i  k*.  Bear  in  mind 
that  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  old  age  pensions  have  laid 
down  that  an  income  of  18/.  a  year,  whether  derived  from  savings 
or  partly  from  savings  and  partly  fi'om  bonns  additions,  con- 
stitutes an  adequate  pension  for  the  comfortable  sustenance  and 
support  of  one  person  belonging  to  the  most  respectable  members 
of  those  sections  of  the  industrial  classes  who  have  attained  65 
years  of  age. 

Turning  next  to  the  figures  which  relate  to  England  and  Wales, 
including  the  metropolis,  I  find  that  every  in-door  pauper  for  the 
year  1897  cost  26I.  7s.  2d.,  and  that  each  out-door  pauper  cost 
•jl.  6s.  gd.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  whether  we  take  the  in-door 
paupers  in  the  metropolis,  or  throughout  England  and  Wales,  the 
same  result  is  shown  by  these  figures,  viz.,  that  the  cost  of  the 
poor  law  system  in  London  is  nearly  twice  as  much  as,  and  in 
England  and  Wales  is  nearly  50  per  cent,  more  than,  the  18/.  a 
year  which,  most  people  agree,  would  suffice  by  way  of  pension 
on  the  attainment  of  the  pension  age.  Of  course  many  of  these 
paupers  are  sick  or  infirm  people,  a  point  which  I  have  duly 
brought  out  and  provided  for  in  the  course  of  this  paper. 

There  is  a  criticism  which  I  may  have  to  meet,  and  that  is  that 
1  have  excluded  vagrants  from  the  figures  on  which  the  foregoing 
calculations  are  based.  The  exclusion  or  inclusion  of  vagrants 
does  not  however,  for  practical  purposes,  materially  affect  my 
argument,  but  in  order  that  the  point  may  be  fully  met  I  will 
now  proceed  to  give  a  table  in  which  the  vagrants  are  taken  into 
account.  I  must  however  insist,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
relief  of  vagrants  in  reality  can  only  touch  two  items  of  the 
expenditure,  i.e.,  in-maintenance  and  salaries,  so  that  it  is  mani- 
festly wrong  to  treat  a  vagrant  as  costing  as  much  as  an  in-door 
pauper,  because  his  treatment  and  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
on  which  he  is  received  are  totally  different,  and  so  the  cost  of  a 
vagrant  is  much  less  than  the  cost  of  an  in-door  pauper.  Of 
cour.se  those  familiar  with  the  Poor  Law  system  will  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  vagrants  have  nothing  to  do  W'ith  out-door  relief. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  table  and  see  what  is  the  actual  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  each  in-door  pauper,  when  the  poor  law  authorities 
are  given  the  benefit  of  a  calculation  which  adds  the  total  number 
of  vagrants  to  the  number  of  in-door  paupers  already  included  for 
the  purposes  of  these  tables.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  per  head 
in  the  metropolis  then  amounts  to  no  less  than  30/.  4.9.  6d.,  whilst 
the  cost  per  head  in  the  provinces  is  22I.  17s.  Putting  it  in  another 
way,  I  may  state  that  the  cost  of  each  in-door  pauper,  including 
vagi-ants,  in  the  metropolis,  on  this  basis,  is  68  per  cent,  more  than 
the  maximum   charge  which   would  be  possible  on  his  behalf  if 
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every  one  of  the  65,486  persons  included  were  to  be  granted  a 
pension  of  18/.  per  annum.  In  England  and  Wales  the  cost  of  the 
present  system  is  27  per  cent,  higher  than  it  would  be  if  every  one 
of  the  214,382  iu-door  paupers  and  vagrants  were  to  be  placed 
upon  the  pension  list,  and  to  receive  the  sum  of  18/.  per  head  per 
annum. 

I  may  I'emark  in  passing  that  if  the  immaculate  purists  and 
procreative  "don'ts"  of  to-day  maintain  that  old  age  pension.s 
are  too  costly  and  extravagant,  what  have  they  to  say  in  defence 
of  their  much  belauded  poor  law  system,  which  is  conducted 
on  a  basis  so  extravagant  and  costly  as  that  which  these  figures 
demonstrate  ?  It  may  be  well  to  state  further  that  the  cost  per 
head  on  the  mean  number  of  paupers  of  all  classes  for  the  year 
1897,  published  in  the  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
for  England  and  Wales  was  12/.  165.  -^d.;  the  cost  per  head  on 
the  mean  number  of  out-door  paupers  was  5/.  -s.  i^d.  In  the 
metropolis  for  the  year  1897  the  cost  per  head  on  mean  number  of 
paupers  of  all  classes  is  given  as  26/.  5s.  2^d.,  and  the  cost  per 
head  on  mean  number  of  out-door  jiaupers  as  5/.  us.  6|rf.  Even 
these  figures  show  that  the  cost  of  the  mean  number  of  paupers 
of  all  classes  is  more  than  twice  as  great  in  London  as  it  is  in 
England  and  Wales. 

This  question  of  Poor  Law  administration  and  its  cost  is  the 
bedrock  from  which  we  must  start  to  build  the  new  social  I'cfoi-ms 
which  will  bring  us  to  such  a  state  of  efficient  administration 
in  these  matters,  that  old  age  joensions  for  everybody  entitled 
to  them  may  be  forthcoming,  and  that  provision  may  be  made 
for  all  the  ne'er-do-weels  and  other  people  who  must  necessarily 
still  belong  to  the  poor  law.  In  my  judgment,  speaking  as  a 
financier  and  a  man  of  business,  providing  we  adopt  this  as  a 
basis  of  operations,  there  should  ultimately  be  not  only  no  increase 
in  the  sum  now  spent  upon  poor  law  administration  alone,  but 
a  positive  decrease  in  that  charge  upon  the  ratepayers  of  this 
country.  lb  would  take  too  long  were  I  to-night  to  attempt  to 
set  forth  the  reasons,  the  figures  and  the  experiences  upon  which 
this  declaration  is  based.  I  make  it,  however,  with  all  the  authority 
which  care  and  knowledge  can  command,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
justify  it  at  any  time  should  such  justification  be  demanded  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  these  questions,  and  who  have  a  right  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  statement  here  made  in  all  sober  earnestness  is  a 
demonstrable  fact,  and  not  the  fiction  of  a  mere  enthusiast  who 
has  allowed  hi?  sentiments  to  run  away  with  his  senses.  If  I  am 
right — and  I  am  confident  that  I  am  right — I  am  entitled  to  claim 
at  the  outset,  before  I  enter  into  details,  that  the  provision  of  old 
age  pensions  is  a  practical  question,  and  that  it  is  one  of  such  vast 
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importance  to  the  wliole  community,  that  from  a  mere  economic 
point  of  view  every  intelligent  ratepayer,  every  man  of  aifairs  who 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  administering  the  machinery  of  the 
State,  and  all  who  are  proud  of  our  day  and  generation,  and  who 
believe  that  we  are  not  less,  but,  on  the  whole,  better  educated  and 
more  capable  of  dealing  with  these  questions  than  the  ages  which 
have  preceded  us — I  say  all  these,  that  is  every  intelligent  man 
and  Avoman,  is  bound  to  demand  that  this  question  shall  not  be 
treated  as  the  plaything  of  political  parties,  but  that  it  shall  be 
faced  and  solved  without  delay  by  the  best  minds  and  the  most 
capable  administrators  that  the  nation  can  command.  In  other 
words,  I  claim  that  the  provision  of  old  age  pensions,  properly 
understood  and  rightly  applied,  is  capable  of  being  made  a  lever 
which  shall  lift  from  the  poor  law  system  the  existing  abuses  and 
extravagances  which  attach  to  it.  The  removal  of  this  incubus  will 
leave  it  purified  and  strengthened,  whilst  reducing  the  cost  of  poor 
law  relief  to  reasonable  proportions,  and  so  bring  into  being  a  new 
system  wholly  distinct  from  the  poor  law,  which  shall  tend  each 
year  to  diminish  the  cost  of  our  poor  relief,  and  to  improve  the  morals 
and  surroundings  of  the  humbler  workers  of  both  sexes.  These 
reforms  would  make  England  a  country  where  every  one  who  had 
zealously  laboured  during  his  working  days  would,  on  attaining 
CO  years  of  age,  be  guaranteed  a  period  of  diminished  labour  and 
necessary  rest  in  which  he  might  learn  to  live  rather  than  to  exist, 
and  so  the  industrial  classes,  even  as  old  people,  would  constitute 
a  vital  force  of  robust  independence  and  noble  characteristics.  It 
is  not  just,  nay,  it  is  a  grievous  reflection  on  our  boasted  civili- 
sation and  Christianity  in  these  days,  that  Mr.  Ritchie's  retux-n 
should  reveal  the  fact  that,  if  we  eliminate  the  well-to-do  classes, 
who  are  above  all  need  of  dependence  on  the  rates,  the  proportion 
of  paupers  over  C5  to  the  total  of  the  population  over  that  age,  and 
below  the  well-to-do,  will  be  not  less  than  3  out  of  7,  or  nearly 
I  in  2.  When  we  know  that  the  cost  of  every  one  of  these  old 
persons  being  in-door  paupers  in  London  represents  on  an  average 
a  sum  equal  to  34?.  3s.  6d.  a  year,  or  i^s.id.  per  week;  that  the 
cost  of  every  one  of  them  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  in  London 
represents  on  an  average  a  sum  equal  to  17/.  11 5.  a  year,  or 
6s.  gd.  per  week;  and  that  it  amounts  to  at  least  26I.  75.  2d. 
(10s.  id.  per  week)  per  in-door  pauper,  and  to  7Z.  6s.  gd.  (2s.  lod. 
a  week)  per  out-door  pauper  in  England  and  Wales  per  annum,  it 
must  be  apparent  to  all  thoughtful  persons  that  the  present  system 
is  extravagant  and  wrong,  for  out  of  all  this  mass  of  aged  depen- 
dents there  must  be  a  large  proportion  of  really  deserving  persons 
who  are  simply  in  receipt  of  poor  law  relief  because  of  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  and  the  competition  of  younger  persons  in  the  trades  or 
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callings  by  which   thej  have  maintained  themselves   during  the 
greater  portion  of  their  lives.- 

Sir  Spencer  "Walpole  has  well  pointed  out^  that  the  majority  of 
this  large  mass  of  the  people  have  passed  a  life  of  toil,  many  of 
them  have  actually,  though  ineffectually,  striven  to  provide  against 
misfortune  from  the  shame  of  having  to  rely  on  the  rates  for  the 
support  of  their  old  age.  If  this  be  in  any  sense  true, — and  what 
man  of  knowledge  is  there  who  will  maintain  to  the  contrary? — then 
I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  essential  as  a  matter  of  national  credit 
and  national  honour  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  be  probed  to 
the  bottom,  and  that  it  is  an  urgent  debt  which  the  nation  owes  to 
its  intelligence  that  a  remedy  should  be  found  for  such  unnecessary 
injustice  and  much  wanton  cruelty.  I  am  glad  to  think,  although 
Sir  Spencer  Walpole  did  not  carry  his  colleagues  with  him,  that 
lie  should  have  had  the  courage  to  put  on  record  this  opinion. 
Having  set  forth  the  following  stern  facts  in  order,  (a)  one  person 
out  of  every  five  of  65  years  of  age  and  upwards  was  in  receipt  of 
relief  on  a  particular  day  in  1892 ;  (b)  one  person  out  of  every 
three  of  this  age  applied  for  relief  in  the  coua-se  of  the  year ;  and 
(c)  making  a  reasonable  deduction  for  the  well-to-do  classes,  one 
working  man  and  woman  out  of  every  two  are  moi*e  or  less 
dependent  on  the  rates  in  their  old  age.  Sir  Spencer  Walpole 
proceeds :  "  When  these  facts  are  thoroughly  known,  and  their 
"  significance  thoroughly  realised,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
"  population,  which  is  probably  becoming  more  altruistic  ever}' 
"  year,  will  console  itself  by  the  reflection  that,  bad  as  things  are 
"  now,  they  were  probably  slightly  worse  some  fifty  years  ago. 
"  They  will  repudiate  the  policy  of  nothing,  and  insist  upon  some- 
"  thing  being  attempted."*  I  entirely  agree  with  Sir  Spencer 
Walpole's  view,  and  if  I  did  not  agree  with  it  I  should  be  bound 
to  support  it,  because  I  know,  as  I  have  already  shown  by  the 
production  of  actual  figures  which  cannot  be  upset,  that  the  cost 
of  this  policy  of  nothing  is  an  expensive  policy,  and  one  which 
is  costing  the  ratepayers  more  than  a  better  system  combined 
with  an  adequate  scheme  of  old  age  pensions  would  probably 
cost  if  they  were  brought  into  existence  immediately. 

I  may  be  properly  asked,  what  changes  do  you  propose  to 
institute  in  regard  to  the  poor  law  ?  My  answer  is,  first  of  all 
I  would  group  the  poor  law  authorities  by  counties  in  place  of  the 
existing  local  boards  of  guardians.  I  would  have  a  poor  law 
board  for  each  county,  because  that  would  place  all  the  existing 

-  "  Report  of  ilr.  Cliamberlain  and  others,"  anne.^ed  to  the  "  Report  of  Lord 
"  Aberdare's  Committee,"  p.  xciii. 

'  "  Report  of  Lord  Rothschild's  Committee,"  p.  19. 
*  "  Report  of  Lord  Rothschild's  Committee,"  p.  20. 
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buildings  in  such  an  area  tinder  the  control  of  one  body,  and 
i-ender  proper  classification  of  the  poor  relatively  easy  and  prac- 
ticable. At  the  present  time  tbei"e  are  a  large  number  of  such 
buildings  kept  up  from  year  to  year  which  contain  much  more 
accommodation  than  is  needed,  and  in  this  way  a  large  expendi- 
ture is  necessarily  though  needlessly  incurred  every  year : — 

Table  shoiving  the  Number  of  Workhouses,  Accommodation  for  Paupers,  and 
the  Number  of  Paupers  in  Workhouses  in  England  and  Wales  on 
\st  Janvcm/,  1898. 


England    

Wales      and  "1 
Moumoutli  J 


Number 

of 
Work- 
houses. 


Accom- 
modation 

for 
Inmates. 


574 
52 


203,610 
9>595 


Numlier 

of  In-door 

Paupers 

(including 

Vagrants), 

on  1st 

January, 

189S. 


Number 

of  In-iloor 

Paupers 

(exclusive 

of 
Vagrants), 

on  1st 

January, 

1898. 


154,240  i  142,859 
8,100  j   7.633 


Number 

of 
Vagrants 

on  1st 
January, 

1898. 


11,381 

467 


Percentage 


In-door 

Paupers 

(iucluding 

Vagrants), 

IS  of 

Acconimo- 

daiion. 


Per  cnt, 
76 


In-door 

Paupers, 

(excludint; 

Vagrants), 

is  of 
Accommo- 
dation. 


Per  cnt. 

70 

79 


Vagrants 

is  of 
AcconimO' 

dation. 


Per  cnt. 
6 


Note. — The  column  "Number  of  Workhouses"  has  been  compiled  on  the  assumption 
that  each  union  has  one,  but  only  one,  workhouse.  In  the  case  of  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  a  few  other  towns  there  are  more  than  one  workhouse.  The  column  "Accommodation 
"for  Inmates"  has  been  compiled  from  the  information  given  in  "Knight's  Local  Govern- 
"  ment  Directory,"  but  tlie  figures  are  only  estimates,  and  therefore  approximate.  A  table 
containing  tlie  details  for  each  county  of  England  and  Wales  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
the  paper.  It  has  been  impossible  to  accurately  ascertain  the  numbers  for  the  metropolis, 
as  the  total  number  of  in-door  paupers  (69,448)  includes  an  unascertainable  number  of 
paiipers  in  some  establishments  not  under  the  control  of  the  Guardians,  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  compared  with  the  accommodation  in  those  institutions  vmder  their  control. 


The  first  duty  of  such  a  County  Poor  Law  Board  would  be  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  cii'cumstances,  character, 
and  past  history  of  all  persons  who  were  at  the  time  in  receipt  of 
in-door  poor  law  relief,  with  full  authority  to  classify  them  so  as  to 
place  in  a  separate  class  all  who  are  known  to  be  of  good  conduct 
and  to  have  previously  led  moral  and  respectable  lives.  All  found 
to  be  entitled  to  be  so  classed  might  be  given  the  option  of  taking 
an  immediate  pension  of  7s.  per  Aveek  per  head  for  the  I'cst 
of  their  lives,  seeing  that  such  a  course  should  not  entail  any 
additional  expense  to  the  ratepayers,  but  the  contrary,  as  I  have 
ali'eady  shown  in  giving  the  cost  per  head  of  in-door  paupers  of  all 
classes  in  Enghmd  and  Wales.  This  step  would  enable  each  County 
Poor  Law  Board  to  bring  about  a  lai'ge  ultimate  and  probably  an 
immediate  saving  to  the  ratepayers,  seeing  that  it  would  reduce 
the  number  of  expensive  establishments  and  buildings  now  main- 
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tained  out  of  the  rates,  the  necessity  for  which  would  disappear 
with  the  granting  of  the  pensions  in  question  to  the  really  honest, 
healthy,  and  respectable  poor.  A  system  like  this,  once  commenced, 
might  be  continued  without  difficulty,  providing:  the  Commis- 
sioners were  charged  with  the  duty  of  formulating  regulntions  for 
the  adequate  classification  of  all  persons  becoming  chargeable  to 
the  rates  in  future,  with  the  object  of  securing  that  the  really 
deserving  on  attaining  60  years  of  age  should  be  treated  separately, 
and  that  their  acceptance  of  a  pension  conveyed  no  stiofnia  upon 
them  such  as  that  now  entailed  by  the  acceptance  of  poor  law 
relief.  As  this  plan  would  not  only  not  lead  to  any  increased 
cost  to  the  taxpayers,  but  would  tend  to  diminish  the  present 
poor  rates  year  by  year,  it  is  at  any  rate  worthy  of  careful 
consideration.  It  might  be  urged,  the  opponents  of  outdoor 
relief  might  object  to  this  plan,  and  an  alternative,  which  I  find 
from  inquiines  I  have  instituted  amongst  the  poor  themselves,  they 
would  have  no  objection  to,  is  to  provide  for  the  asfed  and  respect- 
able poor  in  the  existing  poor  law  buildings  under  an  adequate 
system  of  classification  of  such  buildings.  The  founders  of  the 
poor  law  system,  so  long  ago  as  24th  July,  1847,  in  Article  48  of  the 
General  Consolidated  Ord^r,  empowered  the  guardians  to  classify 
certain  classes  of  workhouse  residents  with  reference  to  their 
moral  character,  behaviour,  and  previous  habits,  and  on  such  other 
grounds  as  might  seem  to  them  expedient.  Had  the  poor  law 
administration  in  this  country  been  carried  out  during  the  last 
fifty  years  under  this  Consolidated  Order,  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
rights  and  requirements  of  all  classes,  and  especially  of  those  poor 
persons  who  are  known  to  be  of  good  conduct,  and  who  have 
previously  led  moral  and  respectable  lives,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  present  demand  for  a  system  of  old  age  pensions 
would  have  been  much  less  imperative  than  it  is  at  present.  That 
the  clearly  expressed  intentions  of  those  responsible  for  poor  law 
administration  fifty  years  ago,  should  have  been  so  ignored  by  the 
existing  boai-ds  of  guardians,  indicates  that  these  bodies  require 
reorganisation  upon  an  intellisrent  system,  which  will  secure  the 
rights  of  the  poor,  and  a  more  economical  administration  of  the 
funds  devoted  to  poor  law  relief.  These  reforms  have  become 
imperative  owing  to  the  demand  for  old  age  pensions,  and  by 
their  instrumentality  an  adequate  provision  may  be  readily  secured 
for  those  who  have  attained  the  pension  age,  or  who  may  each 
3'ear  attain  that  age  during  the  next  forty  years,  the  period 
required  to  enable  any  adequate  scheme  of  old  age  pensions  which 
the  nation  can  properly  accept  to  be  bi'ought  into  full  working 
efficiency. 

I   venture   to  suggest,  therefore,  that  an  Act  of   Parliament 
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should  be  introduced  to  abolisli  local  or  district  boards  of  guardians, 
or  at  least  to  limit  their  authority  to  that  of  sub-committees  of 
county  poor  law  boards,  which  latter  should  control  the  poor  law 
administration  in  each  county. 

At  the  pi'eseut  time  the  country  contains  an  adequate  number 
of  workhouses,  and  ample  accommodation  for  the  aged  and  infirm 
poor  of  every  parish  (^vide  table  on  p.  608  ante).  The  whole  of  the 
poor  law  buildings  within  each  county  area  should  be  handed  over 
to  the  control  of  county  poor  law  boards.  These  county  poor  law 
boards  should  then  classify  the  vai'ious  buildings  according  to  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  all  classes  of  the  poor  in  the  area 
under  their  conti-ol.  The  accommodation  is  sufficient,  and  it 
is  declared  that  many  of  the  existing  workhouses  possess  accom- 
modation far  in  excess  of  the  demands  at  present  made  upon 
the  guardians  who  control  them.  The  table  on  p.  608  ante 
shows  that  at  the  busiest  season  there  is  room  for  from  one-third 
to  one-fifth  more  inmates  beyond  those  at  present  received. 
The  most  suitable  buildings  could  be  set  aside  as  pension  • 
houses  for  the  respectable  poor,  and  such  arrangements  for 
their  comfort  and  accommodation  could  be  made,  without  addi- 
tional cost,  that  the  prejudice  now  unjustly  attaching  to  existing 
woi'kliouses  would  largely,  if  not  entirely,  disappear.  Justice 
would  thus  be  done,  though  tardily,  to  the  really  deserving  poor 
who  may  have  been  left  stranded  in  the  battle  of  life  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  and  despite  tlieir  respectability  and  good 
moral  character.  Other  buildings  within  the  county  ai'ca  could  be 
assigned  to  the  immoral,  the  thriftless,  the  confirmed  ne'er-do- 
weels,  and  abandoned  poor — classes  which  must  find  their  way 
ultimately  to  the  workhouse  as  their  natural  home.  Such  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  existing  poor  law  system  as  is  here  proposed  would 
have  far-reaching  consequences.  Not  only  would  acceptable  and 
adequate  means  be  provided  whereby  the  really  deserving  who 
have  attained  the  pension  age  could  be  properly  cared  for  as 
pensioners,  but  it  would  enable  poor  relief  to  be  so  administered 
as  to  make  its  restraining  influence  of  the  utmost  valvie  in  dealing 
with  the  least  worthy  classes  of  the  community.  The  condition  of 
workhouse  residence,  so  far  as  these  latter  classes  are  concerned, 
could  then  be  made  to  possess  an  educational  value,  discipline 
could  be  adequately  enforced,  and  restraint  and  punishment,  where 
needed,  could  be  made  effective  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
offenders  would  gradually  come  to  realise  that  their  influence  for 
harm  was  destroyed,  and  that  it  was  to  their  interest  to  devote  all 
their  energies  to  the  improvement  of  their  own  character  and 
condition.  Further,  and  better  still,  the  worthy  and  deserving  poor 
would  be  freed  from  evil  surroundings  and  companions  ;  they  could 
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then  be  made  to  feel  the  sympathy  of  their  more  fortunate  country- 
men, who  recognise  that  circumstances  have  been  against  this  class 
of  the  community,  and  that  there  is  no  unjust  stigma  attaching  to 
a  I'esidence  in  these  new  pension  houses  ;  their  fi'iends  would  be 
encouraged  to  visit  them,  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  visit  their 
friends,  their  health  could  be  promoted  by  healthy  out-door  or  in- 
door occupations,  and  the  last  few  years  of  their  lives  would  thus 
pi'ove,  it  may  be  hoped,  happy  and  beneficial  in  eveiy  respect.  In 
the  pension  houses,  as  distinct  from  the  workhouses,  arrangements 
might  be  made  for  providing  each  inmate  or  every  married  couple 
with  a  separate  room  or  apartment  to  sleep  in — a  point  of  the  first 
importance.  On  moral  grounds  alone  the  present  workhouse 
system  is  a  failure,  and  no  matter  how  careful  and  intelligent  the 
administration  may  be,  it  is  found  in  practice  that  the  workhoiises 
in  lai'ge  cities  are  successfully  used  by  thieves  and  others  as 
recruiting  grounds  for  their  immediate  purposes.  The  new 
system  might  abolish  this  state  of  things  for  ever. 

So  much  for  the  bedrock  from  which  we  must  start  any  scheme 
of  old  age  pensions.  I  have  deliberately  and  of  set  purpose  dwelt 
at  length  upon  these  questions  of  the  poor  law,  because  it  is 
essential  that  they  should  be  faced  and  dealt  with,  either  con- 
iemporaneously  Avith,  or  in  advance  of  any  attempt  to  adequately 
meet  and  settle  a  plan  for  providing  old  age  pensions.  I  would 
remind  you  that,  despite  the  sound  reasons  which  Sir  Spencer 
AYalpole  set  forth  in  his  memorandum  already  referred  to,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  contended  that  the  committee  of  which  he  was 
a  member  cannot  be  content  to  do  nothing.  Lord  Rothschild's 
committee  was,  as  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact  content  to  spend 
upwards  of  two  years  in  the  production  of  a  negation.  It  is  no 
part  of  my  purpose  to  set  forth  the  reasons  which  led  to  such 
a  result,  but  I  have  sufficiently  indicated  them  in  my  introductory 
remarks  this  evening.  I  may  perhaps  illustrate  one  cause 
which  led  a  committee,  which  Sir  Spencer  "Walpole  declared  was 
appointed  to  do  something,  to  be  content  with  doing  nothing.  I 
was  one  of  those  who  submitted  a  scheme  for  the  consideration  of 
Lord  Rothschild's  committee,  which  in  the  I'esult  proved  to  be  one 
of  four  out  of  the  hundred  and  more  schemes  submitted  which,  as 
Mr.  Lionel  Holland  has  shown^  passed  successfully  the  vigorous 
preliminary  tests  they  applied  to  them.  In  their  report  (pp.  4< 
and  5)  they  proceed  to  formulate  their  objections  to  my  proposals. 
They  commence  by  setting  out  what  they  understood  those  pro- 
posals to  be,  and  it  is  curious  to  notice  that  both  in  the  summary 
and  also  in  the  objections  which  they  urge  against  the  scheme,  it 

*  "  Suggestious  for  a  Scheme  of  Old  Age  Pensions."  By  Lionel  Holland  and 
Edwin  Arnold,  1898,  p.  xvii. 
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is  made  manifest  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  seem  to  have  never 
properly  understood  what  these  proposals  in  reality  were.     That  I 
am   not  singular  in  thip  view  is  proved  by  the  statements   con- 
tained in  Mr.  Lionel  Holland's  book  already  referred  to.     It  Avould 
be  wearisome  if  I  were  to  set  forth  all  the  reasons  based  upon  a 
misapprehension  which  Lord  Rothschild's  committee  nrgred  against 
the  acceptance  of  my  scheme :    a  few  of  the  more  inaccurate  of 
them  will   illustrate  my  point.     The   first  is  that  tlie  scheme   em- 
braces  only  a  small  part  of   the  industrial  classes,   namely,  those 
who  do  not  earn  more  than  205.  per   week  on  the   average.     As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  scheme  embraces  every  class  of  workers,  what- 
ever their  earnings   may  be,  and   it  only  states  the  grounds  upon 
which,  in  my  opinion,  it  will   probably  be  found   the  Sta'e  need 
not  supplement  the  provision  for  old  age  made  by  members  of  the 
industrial  population  other  than  those  who  do  not  earn  more  than 
20.';.  a  week   on  an  average  ;    in   other  words,  it  provides   for  the 
whole  of  the  industrial  classes  upon  a  thrift  basis,  though  it  limits 
the  State  conti-ibutions  to  that  section  only  whose  earnings  are  too 
small  to  enable  them  otherwise  to  make  adequate  provision  for  their 
old  age.     The  committee  furtlier  found  that  tlie  scheme  makes  no 
provision  for  other  forms  of  saving  except  that  known  as  deferred 
annuities.      So    far   is   this  from  being  the  case,    the   maf^hinery 
of   the   Post   Office   is   employed,  whereby  the    industrial   classes 
obtain  an  investment  for  their  small  savings  by  placing  them  in 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  receiving  thereon  compound  interest, 
and  having  absolute  control  over  such  savings  continuously  up  to 
the  pension  age,  and  finally  securing  that  all  the  money  so  put  by 
should,   on    the   death   of    the   depos'tor,  revert    to    his  wife   and 
children,   or  to   his   heirs,   as  the  case  may  be.     The  committee 
object   to  the  scheme  on  the  ground   that  vast   sums  would   come 
into  the  hands  of  the  State  for  investment,  a  point  which  has  no 
substantiality,  in  fact,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  show  a  little  later  on. 
Finally,  the  last  objection  is  that  "  it  cannot  be  brouglit  into 
"  operation  during  the  course  of  the  present  generation,  and  for 
"  persons  at  present  over   20   years   of   age   it  contemplates   that 
"  there  shall  be  only  an  extensive  revision  of  the  poor  Ihw  coupled 
''  with  irksome  provisions."     This  last  objection  brings  me  to  the 
crux  of  the  whole  problem  now  seeking  solution.     It  is  perfectly 
certain  that  any  scheme  of  old  age  pensions  which  a  responsible 
statesman   can  recommend  and   which  the   State   could  afford  to 
finance,  must  be  so  conceived  as  to  provide  for  the  working  out  of 
the  existing  state  of  affairs  upon  a  new  plan  capable  of  doing  the 
work  with  reasonable  efficiency  without  offending  the  just  suscepti- 
bilities  of   the   recipients    or  adding   any  appreciable  bui-den   by 
taxation  or  rates.     I  have  shown  that  on  the  most  careful  examin- 
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ation  of  the  figures  relating  to  poor  law  expenditure,  every  workino- 
man  and  woman  now  maintained  in  "workhouses  in  London  at  the 
cost  of  the  poor  law,  costs  the  ratepayers  in  London  about  34/. 
per  annum,  and  those  throughout  England  and  Wales  upwards  of 
26I.  per  annum,  "whereas  the  maximum  sum  which  people  who  have 
given  most  attention  to  the  subject  agree  is  required  as  a  provision 
for  old  age  is  18Z.  per  annum.  It  follows  from  this  that  in  effect 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  really  deserving  and  respectable  poor 
should  not  be  provided  with  a  pension  of  18/.  a  year  instead  of 
being  made  paupers,  as  they  are  under  the  present  system,  for  such 
a  step  should  lead  to  an  immediate  reduction  in  the  present  sum 
provided  by  the  ratepayers  for  the  maintenance  of  these  very 
people  who  are  at  present  treated  as  in-door  paupers.  I  have  shown 
how  that  provision  can  be  made  by  a  classification  of  the  existing^ 
poor  law  buildings,  whilst  freeing  them  from  a  pauper  taint  of  any 
kind.  The  irksome  provisions  which  Lord  Rothschild's  Committee 
state  are  attached  to  my  proposals  for  the  provision  of  those  who 
have  attained  60  years  of  age  and  upwards  have,  thei'efore,  no 
existence  in  fact.  Besides,  it  has  been  shown  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  aged  poor  who  require  pecuniary  aid  could  not 
be  properly  and  adequately  relieved  by  the  mere  grant  of  a 
pension.  Much  of  the  existing  pauperism  of  the  aged  is  not  due 
simply  to  failure  of  earning  power  resulting  from  advancing  years, 
but  to  sickness  and  chronic  infirmities  needing  special  care, 
which  must  accompany  old  age  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  the 
period  of  middle  life.  It  follows  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
aged  to  be  found  in  poor  law  establishments  are  there  because 
their  sickness  and  infirmities  make  it  diflBcult  for  them  to  live  in 
ordinary  conditions  outside.®  In  such  circumstances  it  is  essential 
for  the  well-being  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  for  economical  reasons, 
that  the  existing  surplus  buildings  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
guardians  should  be  purged  of  all  pauper  taint  and  made  avail- 
able for  the  accommodation  of  the  respectable  poor  who  have 
attained  the  pension  age,  who  could  not  otherwise  be  provided  for 
comfortably  and  adequately.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deserving 
members  of  the  industrial  classes  who  are  in  good  bodily  health 
might  properly  be  given  the  option  of  taking  their  pension  and 
residing  outside,  or,  if  they  prefer  it,  they  might  become  inmates  of 
a  pension  house  suitable  to  theii*  circumstances  and  physical  state. 
I  have  of  course  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  proportion  of  the 
working  men  and  women  of  65  years  of  age  and  upwards  who  are 
at  present  in  receipt  of  poor  law  relief  belong  to  the  respectable 
and  worthy  classes,  who,  after  a  life  of  honest  toil  accompanied  by 

«  Sir  Spencer  "Walpole's  Memorandum,  p.  23  of  tlie  "  Report  of  Lord  Roth- 
"  scliild's  Committee." 
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an  earnest  endeavour  to  provide  for  themselves,  have  had  to  resort  to 
the  poor  law.  But,  whatever  the  number  may  be,  I  chxim  to  have 
shown  tliat  a  readjustment  of  system  will  at  once  enable  every 
locality  to  provide  suitably  and  properly  for  these  deserving  and 
aged  persons,  without  any  addition  to  present  taxation  or  rates. 
Besides,  this  plan  will  have  the  further  advantage  of  doing  justice 
to  the  deserving  poor  and  giving  a  hope  and  stimulus  to  those 
younger  members  of  the  industrial  classes  who  have  not  yet 
attained  the  pension  age. 

Again,  as  I  have  indirectly  shown,  it  would  pass  the  wit  of  man 
to  evolve  a  scheme  making  adequate  provision  for  old  age  pensions 
which  was  financially  possible  and  statesmanlike,  which  would  at 
once  provide  a  free  pension  for  every  person  who  attained  the 
pension  age  during  every  year  from  that  in  which  such  an  Act 
V7as  passed,  and  for  ever  afterwards  ;  in  other  words,  thei'e  must 
be  an  intervening  period  during  which  any  scheme  for  the  pro- 
vision of  old  age  pensions  on  a  thrift  basis,  which  is  the  only 
practicable  basis,  must  have  time  to  work  into  full  operation,  for 
otherwise  the  amount  to  be  provided  by  taxation  or  rates  must  be 
so  considerable,  apart  from  the  other  fatal  objections,  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  any  responsible  minister  to  propose  or  for  Parlia- 
ment to  sanction  it.  I  do  not  think  myself,  and  I  have  read  much 
of  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  old  age  pensions,  that 
Uiis  point  has  been  suflficlently  realised  by  those  who  most  desire 
to  set  up  an  adequate  system  of  old  age  pensions.  Another  con- 
sideration which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  is  this. 
Mr.  Forster's  Education  Act  has  now  had  time  to  work  effectually 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  people  is 
consequently  higher  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  It  follows  that, 
as  education  has  improved  and  intelligence  has  increased,  the 
younger  population  have  come  to  realise  and  to  understand  not 
only  the  importance,  but  the  necessity,  of  saving.  They  tvoidd 
therefore  ivelcovie  any  sound  proposals  tvhich  i^laced  within  their  means 
adeqitate  oppGrtunities  for  putting  by  small  savings  iveeh  by  iveeh. 
Any  such  scheme  must  of  course  provide  that  out  of  such  savings 
provision  shall  be  made  for  sick  pay  during  the  illness  or  disablement 
of  the  individual  depositor  throughout  the  period,  say  forty  years, 
of  his  working  life.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  rational 
policy  in  regard  to  such  sick  pay  would  be  to  utilise  the  machinery 
of  the  friendly  societies.  But  the  members  of  these  societies  are 
unfortunately  by  no  means  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  principle 
of  old  age  pensions,  because  they  fear  that  if  they  are  excluded 
from  its  provisions  they  must  suffer  materially,  and,  If  they  are 
included,  the  State,  in  order  to  protect  the  small  investor,  will 
claim  to  interfere  with  their  management  at  least  in  the  direction 
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of  insisting  that  tliey  shall  be  financially  sound.  On  this  point,  as 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  speaking  at  North  Shields  on  the 
19th  October^  said  :  "  They  could  not  be  too  careful,  and  this  was 
*'  almost  the  crux  of  the  question,  to  avoid  in  any  way  injuriously 
*'  affecting  the  great  and  beneficent  institution  of  friendly  societief-', 
"  which  had  done  so  much  for  the  working  classes  of  the  country 
*'  at  lai"ge."  I  take  it  that  what  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  meant 
was,  that  it  Avould  be  bad  policy,  if  it  were  even  possible,  to 
attempt  to  force  the  hands  of  the  friendly  societies  until  at  least 
a  majority  of  their  members  came  to  the  decision  that  it  was 
desirable  to  use  their  influence  and  machinery  in  furthering  a 
national  scheme  of  old.  age  pensions.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
further  expressed  the  view  that  in  the  south  of  England  at  any 
rate  there  was  a  very  strong  and  widespread  objection  to  impose 
any  charge  on  the  rates  for  this  purpose.  He  further  intimated 
that  "  having  regard  to  the  present  expenditure  and  il  s  probable 
"  increase  in  such  matters  as  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  our 
*'  existing  sources  of  taxation  could  not  bear  the  cost  of  any  such 
*'  scheme.  Would  it  be  fair,  having  regard  to  the  burdens 
^'  imposed  on  other  classes  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes, 
"  to  impose  this  additional  burden  on  the  payers  of  direct  taxation 
"  alone  ?  These  were  questions  which  in  any  attempt  to  deal 
"  with  this  subject  must  be  borne  in  mind." 

It  will  be  recognised  that  the  difficulties  I  have  indicated  feud 
to  prove  that  Parliament  is  not  likely  to  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem  by  any  system  of  compulsion,  and  that  the  utmost  which 
can  be  attempted  with  any  hope  of  success  is  by  legislation  to 
provide  adequate  machinery  which  will  bring  voluntary  insurance, 
based  upon  a  plan  of  small  savings  regularly  maintained,  within 
the  reach  of  the  humbler  and.  so  of  all  members  of  the  industrial 
classes  who,  if  left  to  save  in  their  own  way,  may  be  guaranteed 
on  ari'iving  at  60  or  65  years  of  age,  or  being  permanently 
incapacitated  from  profitable  work  at  an  earlier  age,  such  an 
addition  to  each  individual's  savings  as  will  provide  adequately 
for  all  his  needs. 

Tlie  Position  To-Day. 

Having  thus  indicated  in  general  terms  points  which  must 
be  initially  dealt  with,  the  requirements  to  be  met,  and  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome,  I  will  proceed  to  summarise  them. 

(1.)  The  existing  poor  law  system  mast  be  taken  in  hand  ; 
classification  of  poor  law  buildings,  as  well  as  classification  of  the 
inmates,  must  be  immediately  introduced  ;  and  in  carrying  out  the 
latter,  care  must  be  taken  to  place  in  separate  buildings,  wholly 
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distinct  and  apart  from  every  other  class,  tlae  respectable  and 
deserving  poor  and  the  children. 

(2.)  Any  scheme  for  the  provision  of  old  age  pensions  must  he 
established  on  a  thrift  basis,  and  must  be  confined  so  far  as  bonus 
additions  to  savings  are  concerned,  to  those  poorer  members  of  the 
community  whose  average  earnings  throughout  life  are  so  relatively 
small  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  otherwise  secure  an 
adequate  provision  against  old  age  and  infirmity.  This  class, 
according  to  the  best  data  available,  represents  in  I'ound  numbers 
about  24  per  cent,  of  the  7,000,000  adult  male  wage  earners,  or 
1,680,000  males  aged  20  and  upwards  earning  20s.  a  week  and 
under.  They  will  include  the  labourers,  the  unskilled  workmen, 
and  the  lower  and  poorer  classes  in  towns.'  These  hnmbler 
denizens  of  our  cities  are  of  the  first  importance  to  the  classes 
above  them,  for  without  their  labour  and  assistance  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  all  the  work  done  which  is  necessary  to  provide 
sanitation  and  reasonable  comfort  for  all  classes  alike.  Besides,, 
as  I  have  shown  in  my  "Practical  Scheme  of  Old  Age 
"  Pensions,"''  it  is  impossible  for  those  whose-  average  earnings 
throughout  life  do  not  exceed  i /.  per  week,  however  thrifty  they 
may  be  as  a  class,  to  put  by  a  sufficient  sum  to  provide  adequately 
for  their  old  age  and  infirmity  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  unless 
they  are  encouraged  by  the  offer  of  a  guarantee  that,  providing 
they  show  the  maximum  of  thrift  during  their  w'orking  days  on 
attaining  the  pension  age,  they  will  be  assured  of  a  pension 
adequate  to  maintain  them  for  the  rest  of  their  life. 

(3.)  How  can  the  funds  be  provided  which  will  afford  the 
necessary  guarantees  of  bonus  additions  to  savings  for  the  classes 
entitled  to  receive  them  ?  I  have  show^n  that  the  snms  actually 
required  to  accomplish  this  on  the  most  liberal  computation  need 
not  exceed  SoOjOOoZ,  per  annum.*  Sir  Henry  Longley  has  stated" 
that  the  local  and  endowed  charities  scattered  all  over  the  countrj', 
which  are  available  for  the  aged  expressly,  or  applicable  to  gifts 
in  kind  or  doles  of  money,  or  for  the  general  uses  of  the  poor, 
would  place  about  1,000,000/.  a  year,  or,  according  to  the  last  return, 
an  income  of  at  least  930,000/.  a  year  at  the  disposal  of  the  local 
authorities  set  up  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894.  The 
more  carefully  the  question  is  examined,  the  more  clear  it  becomes 
that  before  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  or  any  local  authority 
is  asked  to  provide  any  further  income  than  that  available  from 

'  Vide  pp.  22  and  23  of  "A  Practical  Scheme  of  Old  Age  Pensions." — "  Times" 
Office,  1896. 

*  "A  Practical  Scheme  of  Old  Age  Pensions,"  p.  30. 

'  Vol.  ii  of  the  Jlinntes  of  Evidence  taken  hefore  the  Eoval  Commission  on 
the  Aged  Poor,  Pari.  Paper,  C-7684-1,  1895. 
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llie  sources  jast  indicated,  it  is  essential  that  tlie  experiment  of 
iitilising  these  funds  should  be  made,  especiallj  as  they  will 
probably  be  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose  when  the  present 
system  of  administering  the  poor  law  is  revised  on  the  plan 
already  indicated. 

(4.)  The  absence  of  all  necessity  to  attempt  more  than  is 
indicated  in  (2)  and  (3),  so  far  as  the  provision  of  old  age  pensions 
is  concerned,  at  the  present  time,  is  supported,  I  am  glad  to  see,  by 
certain  facts  mentioned  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Fallacies  about  Old 
Age  Pensions,"  written  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  which  appears  in  the 
*•  Nineteenth  Century  "  for  November.  1  did  not  see  this  article 
until  after  I  had  prepared  my  paper,  when  1  was  agreeably 
.surprised  to  find  that  although  we  approach  this  question  from, 
opposite  standpoints,  we  are  in  the  main  in  agreement  on  certain 
es.sential  points.  Mr.  Loch  states,  comparing  the  figures  of  forty 
years  ago  with  those  at  the  present  time,  i.e.,  the  years  1851 
and  1891,  that  the  results  are  as  follows  : — (1)  there  are  now 
3'tlative  to  the  population  about  half  the  number  of  paupers  ;  (2) 
there  are  now  relative  to  the  child  population  less  than  half  as 
many  dependent  children  ;  (3)  there  are  now  relative  to  the  adult 
population  (aged  15 — 60)  about  two-thix-ds  fewer  paupers  (the 
able-bodied);  and  (4)  there  are  now  relative  to  the  aged  popula- 
tion (over  60)  nearly  a  third  fewer  aged  paupers  (21*5  per  cent, 
in  1851  and  137  per  cent,  in  1891).  It  follows  "that  the  younger 
"  generation  are  continually  less  pauperised,  with  the  result  that 
•"  in  old  age  there  is  a  large  decrease  of  pauperism."  The  effect  of 
Mr.  Forster's  Education  Act,  as  already  indicated,  has  no  doubt 
had.  a  material  influence  in  producing  this  result,  and  that 
influence  is  increasing  year  by  year.  A  further  influence  for  good, 
as  Mr.  Loch  indicates,  must  result  from  improved  administration, 
which  causes  the  people  to  rely  upon  themselves  more  fully  than 
they  did  formerly.  Human  nature  quickly  responds  to  "the 
"  administration  that  aims  at  drawing  out  from  it  some  of  its  best 
"  natural  faculties  ;  as  quickly  as  it  shrivels  up  under  the  meddle- 
"  someness  of  unguided  sentiment." 

The  pui-chasing  power  of  mouey  increased  about  25  per 
cent.,  according  to  Mr.  Loch,  between  1875  and  1892.  Food  is 
very  much  cheaper,  and  45,000/.  a  week  more  was  being  paid 
in  wages  in  1897  than  in  1896.  Mr.  Loch  add.s,  and  I 
entirely  agree  with  him,  "  the  cumulative  argument  in  favour  of 
"  continued  progress  is  thus  extremely  strong, — pi-ovided  that  the 
*'•  character  of  the  nation  does  not  deteriorate  and  the  administra- 
*'  tion  does  not  become  markedly  worse."  It  follows  that  care 
anust  be  taken  not  to  unnecessarily  set  up  a  scheme  of  old  age 
pensions  which  will  prove  in  practice  as  great  a  failure  financially 
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and  morally  as  the  pension  system  lias  been  in  the  United  States 
of  Amtrica,  or  as  unpopular  as  the  universal  scheme  of  old  age 
pensions  has  proved  in  Germany.  All  that  is  wanted,  all  that  a 
wisely  governed  State  can  consent  to  give,  is  the  needful  encourage- 
ment and  support  whereby  every  class  of  the  community  may 
have  the  fullest  facilities  to  make  an  old  age  provision  of  reason- 
able amount,  providing  they  exhibit  average  thrift,  industry  and 
character.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  certain  definable 
and  definite  number  of  the  working  population  whom  it  would  be 
good  policy  to  encourage  and  to  help  in  the  direction  of  a  provision 
for  old  age  pensions.  These  humbler  workers  have  a  minimum 
power  to  save  and  that  minimum  is  too  low  under  the  average 
conditions  of  their  lives  to  result  in  an  adequate  provision  without 
assistance  and  encouragement.  Without  such  encouragement 
they  must  ultimately  come  upon  the  rates,  and,  as  I  have  shown, 
not  only  is  that  economically  a  mistake,  and  a  very  costly  mistake 
too,  but  it  is  bad  policy,  against  the  interests  of  the  nation,  a.nd 
consequently  opposed  to  the  interests  and  well-being  of  the  whole 
countiy. 

(5.)  It  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  in  approaching  this  question, 
that  no  scheme  can  hope  to  be  successful  at  once.  It  must  have 
time  to  make  its  way,  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  people  for 
whom  it  is  intended,  and  to  elaborate  by  experience  the 
necessary  machinery  so  as  to  aff'ord  the  maximum  of  facilities 
whereby  all  classes  will  be  encouraged  to  look  upon  old  age  and 
sick  pay  provision  as  a  duty  which  they  owe  it  to  their  manhood 
to  fultil. 

(6.)  Any  Act  which  aims  at  providing  old  age  pensions,  must 
further  be  so  drawn  as  to  leave  it  open  to  the  option  of  the  local 
authorities  and  to  the  friendly  societies,  to  adopt  it  on  certain  defined 
conditions  or  not  as  and  when  they  please.  The  Act  which  has 
proved  so  successful  in  the  case  of  the  Notification  of  Infectious 
Diseases,  is  a  form  of  Act  which  is  well  adapted  for  our  present 
purposes.  It  might  fix  a  basis  of  financial  strength  for  friendly 
societies,  and  might  provide  that  any  society  which  attained  to  it 
should  be  recognised  as  one  which  could  properly  be  selected  to 
provide  sick  pay  for  any  one  who  qualified  for  the  bonus  additions 
provided  in  the  Act,  on  fulfilment  of  the  prescribed  conditions  and 
the  attainment  of  the  pension  age. 

(7.)  A  sound  actuarial  basis  must  be  arrived  at.  That  basis  I 
feel  justified  in  claiming  is  contained  in  the  scheme  I  submitted  to 
Lord  Rothschild's  committee,  seeing  that  its  accuracy  or  soundness 
was  in  no  way  contested  or  questioned,  although  the  committee 
included  several  eminent  actuaries.  An  examination  of  the 
figures   given  in    the  census    of    1891,   and  the    careful  inquiries 
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1  have  instituted,  show  that  there  are  not  in  all  probability  as 
many  as  seven  million  adult  male  wage  earnei-s  in  the  whole 
community.  Of  this  number  Sir  Robert  Giffen  shows  in  the 
Census  Summary  for  1886  that  24  per  cent,  earn  zcs.  per  week  and 
under.  I  am  confident  for  the  reasons  stated  in  my  scheme  that 
with  a  few  exceptions,  which  could  be  easily  met,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  arrange  for  the  State  to  grant  bonus  additions  to  the  savings  of 
members  of  any  class  of  the  population  whose  earnings  exceed  205. 
a  week.  Assuming  this  view  to  be  accurate,  as  I  believe  it  to  be, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  annual  sum  which  the  Government  must 
provide  by  way  of  bonus  additions  to  the  savings  of  these  humbler 
wage  earners  on  this  basis,  it  is  necessary  to  take  24  per  cent,  of 
seven  millions  of  adult  male  wage  earners,  or  i,68o,oco  males 
aged  20  and  upwards.  An  actuai'ial  calculation  upon  these  figures 
shows  that  43,873  males  must  enter  annually  at  age  20  to  keep  up 
a  total  population  of  1,680,000  aged  20  and  upwards,  the  rate 
of  mortality  employed  being  that  deduced  from  the  experience 
of  the  Government  male  life  annuitants.  The  table  based  upon 
these  figures  shows  the  total  population  between  20  and  60  to  be 
1,362,632.  As  the  premiums  for  a  deferred  annuity  are  payable 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  the  number  contributing  would  be 
the  sum  of  the  members  living  from  20  to  60,  that  is,  1,395,708, 
which  represents  the  number  of  persons  who  could  possibly  be 
contributors  at  the  expiration  of  forty  years  under  my  pension 
scheme.  The  number  of  contributors  during  the  first  of  the  forty 
years  would  however  be  only  43,873  persons,  whose  numbers  would 
increase  year  by  year  up  to  1,395,708.  Omitting  the  details  of 
my  scheme,'"  which  has  already  been  published,  1  may  state  that  it 
involves  an  immediate  maximum  annual  charge  by  way  of  bonus 
of  from  607,275/.  to  794,274/.,  by  which  payment  the  Government 
could  establish  an  old  age  pension  scheme,  which  would  enable  the 
humblest  classes  of  wage  earners  to  place  themselves  in  an  inde- 
pendent position  from  age  20  upwards  at  an  annual  cost  of  less 
than  one-fourth,  or,  in  the  alternative,  of  less  than  one-third  of 
the  actual  yearly  poor  law  charge,  2,6ic,ooo/.,  to  the  ratepayers  of 
the  metropolis  per  ico,ooo  paupers  at  the  present  time.  In  such 
circumstances  an  old  age  pension  scheme  should  make  thrift 
popular  with  every  class,  seeing  that  all  deserving  persons  could 
thus  secui'B  an  adequate  provision,  whilst  the  sum  to  be  provided 
from  taxation  or  rates  under  this  scheme  would  be  probably  nil,  or 
at  any  rate  relatively  unimportant. 

(8.)   The  next  essential  is  that  the  poor  guardians  must  be  ex- 
cluded from  any  connection  with  the  dispensation  or  payment  of 

10  "  A  Practical  Scheme  of  Old  Auo  Pensions."—"  Times  "  Office,  1896. 
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old  age  pensions.  Although  tlie  type  of  guardians  has  improved 
during  the  last  few  years,  they  do  not  as  a  class  possess  the  goodwill 
or  the  sympathy,  nor  are  they  supported  by  the  votes  of  any  large 
number  of  people.  Some  of  the  powers  vested,  in  the  guardians, 
and  especially  those  relating  to  sanitation,  have  been  taken  away 
from  them  and  confei'red  on  other  authorities,  to  the  g'reat  advan- 
tage of  the  community.  It  would  be  a  farther  step  in  the  right 
direction  to  confine  the  jurisdiction  of  the  guardians  to  the  care 
and  provision  of  the  pauper  sick  and  infirm  and  for  the  wastrels 
and  ne'er-do-weels,  whose  characters  and  conduct  make  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  be  treated  otherwise  than  in  workhouses  on  the 
plan  already  indicated. 

(9.)  It  is  essential  that  the  minimum  weekly  sum  available  for 
each  pensioner  from  all  sources  shall  not  be,  in  the  case  of  a  single 
man  or  woman,  less  than  7s.  per  week,  or  for  married  couples 
less  than  12s.  per  week. 

(10.)   In  the  best  interests  of   the  country,  as  well  as   from  a 

proper  regard  to  what  is  due  to  the  respectable  members  of  the 

ndustrial  classes  who  zealously  labour  up  to  60  years  of  age,  and 

AS  a  raatter  of  public  policy,  it  is  desirable,  in  my  opinion,  to  fix  the 

pension  age  at  60  and  not  at  65  years  of  age. 

Lastly,  let  me  consider  the  political  and  legislative  difficulties 
which  have  to  be  faced.  Finance  is  the  ke3-stone  of  most  practical 
things  in  this  world,  and  the  financial  difficulty  as  affecting  the  pro- 
vision of  old  ag"e  pensions  is  no  doubt  great.  The  present  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  as  already  indicated,  declares  it  to  be  impossible 
and  improper  to  raise  the  money  necessary  by  the  institution  of 
further  taxation.  Lord  Rothschild's  Committee  declared  in  effect 
that  it  would  in  their  opinion  be  a  calamity  to  set  up  a  system  of 
.savings  by  the  people,  whereby  vast  sums  would  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  State  for  investment.  These  tw^o  objections  taken 
together  seem  to  me  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  solution 
of  the  problem  must  be  sought  by  Parliament.  I  would  propose 
that  any  Old  Age  Pension  Act  should  be  made  an  adoptive  Act. 
It  should  confer  powers  upon  any  county,  district,  or  parish  council 
to  adopt  it,  and  in  adopting  it,  to  make  provisions  for  old  age 
pensions  in  the  form  of:  (a)  taking  over  the  payment  of  a 
pension ;  (b)  the  encouragement  of  continuous  saving  upon  a 
definite  plan  of  small  weekly  deposits  by  the  industrial  classes 
from  the  earliest  possible  age  ;  (c)  providing  for  the  respectable 
and  deserving  poor  who  are  either  at  present  on  the  poor  law, 
or  whose  circumstances  as  known  to  the  local  authority  may  en- 
title them  in  its  oi:>inion  to  receive  a  bonus  addition  to  their 
savings,  sufficient  to  make  their  weekly  income  equal  to  their 
current  necessities.      Such  bonus  additions   to   be  provided  first 
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out  of  the  income  of  the  parochial  endowed  charities  placed  in 
dieir  hands  hy  the  Local  Govei'nraent  Act,  1894,  and  then,  bat 
then  onlj,  out  of  the  rates.  I  would  propose  that  each  such 
authority  should  have  the  right  to  exercise  its  borrowing  powers 
as,  and  when,  required  by  setting  aside  such  a  proportion  of  each 
loan  they  may  be  authorised  to  issue  as,  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  money  which  would  come  into  their  hands  from  the 
savings  of  the  members  of  the  industrial  classes  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  scheme  of  old  age  pensions  embodied  in  such 
Act.  This  scheme  of  old  age  pensions  should  make  it  optional  for 
friendly  societies  under  proper  regulations  to  grant  sick  pay  on  a 
fixed  scale  to  those  members  of  the  industrial  classes  who  decide 
to  save  regularly  under  the  Act  in  order  to  make  provision  for 
their  old  age.  It  would  be  necessary  for  the  Act  to  provide, 
and  it  might  well  be  done,  for  the  institution  of  a  society  for 
s^ranting  sick  pay  on  an  adequate  basis;  but  these  powers 
should  not  be  exercised  unless  it  was  found  by  experience 
that  the  friendly  societies  declined  to  encourage  old  age 
pensions  by  providing  the  necessary  sick  pay  at  reasonable 
rates  under  adequate  provisions,  I  would  propose  that  the 
scheme  of  old  age  pensions  set  up  by  this  adoptive  Act,  should 
embody  the  proposals  in  my'own  scheme,  moditied  so  as  to  fix  a 
maximum  wage  limit,  above  which  no  State  bonus  would  be  pay- 
able, and  incorporating  such  portions  of  what  are  known  as  the 
Bristol  scheme,  as  to  make  this  plan  of  old  age  pensions  as  accept- 
able as  possible  to  the  members  of  friendly  societies  throughout 
the  country.  The  Act  should  also  contain  permissive  powers 
which  would  enable  employers  at  the  request  of  their  employees  to 
collect  at  the  pay  table  each  week  the  savings  of  the  latter,  and  to 
hand  them  over  to  the  pension  authority  for  investment  under 
proper  safeguards. 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from  drafting  a  skeleton  Act,  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  duty  of  such  drafting  must  be  left  to  the 
Government,  who  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  urged  to  appoint  three 
or  five  capable  persons  to  prepare  such  a  draft  Bill,  and  to  select 
them  from  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  this  question,  and  who 
are  honestly  desirous  of  seeing  it  take  practical  shape.  If  this 
were  done,  I  make  bold  to  say  that  an  acceptable  Bill  in  the  form 
of  an  adoptive  Act  could  be  readily  prepared  which  would  establish 
a  system  capable  of  affording  an  adequate  provision  in  old  age  to 
•every  member  of  the  indtistrial  classes  who  throughout  life  honestly 
endeavoured  to  make  such  provision  for  old  age  and  infirmity  as  his 
means  from  time  to  time  permitted.  The  scheme  which  I  have  in 
view  would  be  calculated  to  prove  acceptable  to  the  most  intelligent 
members  of  the  friendly  societies,  would,  by  the  institution  of  local 
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as  opposed  to  State  macliinery,  establish  tlic  necessary  safeguards 
against  fraud  and  imposition  by  unworthy  persons,  would  enable 
the  savings  of  the  industrial  classes  to  be  invested  through  the 
local  authorities  at,  say,  3  percent,  per  annum,  under  adequate  safe- 
guards, and  prove  in  due  course  that  old  age  pensions  upon  a 
thrift  basis  are  not  only  practicable,  but  that  they  are  in  themselves 
economical  in  fact,  and  constitute  one  of  the  strongest  safeguardK 
to  a  well  administered  State  under  modern  conditions  of  civilisation. 
I  am  conscious  that  circumstances  over  which  T  have  had  no 
control  have  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  produce  as  exhaustive 
and  complete  a  paper  as  I  originally  intended.  Still  I  am  not 
Avithout  hojje  that  I  may  at  any  rate  have  done  something  to 
lead  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  persons  to  realise  that 
old  age  pensions  are  practically  possible  and  even  desirable 
when  accompanied  by  an  adequate  measure  of  Poor  Law  Reform. 
I  assume,  of  course,  that  the  politicians  who  have  committed 
themselves  to  the  principle  of  old  age  pensions  are  sincere,  and 
that  the  best  brains  in  the  country  will  be  brought  to  bear  in 
drafting  an  adoptive  Act  which  will  set  up  and  by  degrees  render 
perfect  and  complete  an  adequate  machinery  for  the  administration 
of  Avhat  may  henceforth  be  known  as  the  pension  department  of 
the  people. 
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"Workhouses  and  Workhouse  Accommodation  in  England  and  Wales 
{accordinff  to  Counties). 

[The  column  "Number  of  Workhouses  in  County"  iii  the  following  table  las  been 
compiled  on  the  assurrplion  that  each  union  has  one,  but  only  one,  vrorkhouse.  lu 
the  case  of  Lirerpool,  Manchester,  and  a  few  other  towns  there  are  more  than  one 
workhouse.  The  column  "  Accommodation  for  Inmates  "  has  been  compiled  from  the 
information  given  in  "  Knight's  Local  Grovernmcnt  Directory,"  but  the  figures  are  only 
estimates,  and  therefore  approximate.] 


Coxmlies. 

Area 
in  Acres. 

Population, 
1891. 

Number 
of  ■Work- 
houses 

in 
County. 

Accom- 
modation 

for 
Inniaies. 

^Cumber 
of  In-door 

Paupers 

(indudiui? 

Vagrants) 

Relieved  on 

1st  January, 

1898. 

Kumber 

of 
"V'agrauls 

on  1st 
January. 

1893." 

Ji.  South-Easttra— 

Surrey   

Kent 

Sussex    

4.52,733 
969,879 
947,564 
1,047,223 
574,298 

806,297 

554,542 
666,2';o 

268,357 

11 

26 
24 
26 
12 

4,73  7 
10,364 

7,553 
7.758 
3,857 

4,452 
7,898 
4,875 
5,457 
2,.507 

£:c6 
884 

254 
242 

2c:  1 

Hampshire    

Berkshire 

— 

— 

99 

34,269 

25,189 

2,139 

III.   SoiitJi  Midland — 

178,754 
443,787 
410,242 
490,146 
641.925 
207,559 
309,989 
565,737 

574.999 
215,179 
164,442 
188,220 
308,072 
50,289 
165,999 
196,269 

6 
13 

7 
9 
12 
3 
6 
9 

2,557 
3,307 

2,145 
2,666 
2,846 
1,072 
2,071 
2,841 

3,439 

1,650 

933 

1,486 
1,571 
371 
1,041 
1,337 

21  2 

Hertford   

1S8 

Buckingham 

143 

]8<; 

16^ 

28 

1  ;2 

Oxford  

Northampton    

Huntingdon 

Bedford 

Cambridge    

904,642 

931,134 

1,291,170 

— 

65 

19,505 

11,834 

1,135 

IV.  Eastern — 

Essex 

761.191 

460,362 

16 
15 
22 

6,3  53 
5,620 

9,494 

5,129 
2,463 
3,513 

278 

Suffolk  

Norfolk 

98 
i';6 

53 

21,467    j     11,105 

c  ;  2 

V.  ISottth-  ^Vestern — 

Wilts     

811,367 
616,'103 

1,650,705 
886,372 

1,061,614 

255,119 
188,99c; 

636,2:5 
318,583 
510,076 

17 
12 
20 
13 
17 

4.183           2.0^3 
2,5  C9           1,204 
6,489           3,670 
^41 8           1,359 
6,461           3,214 

2  I  1 

Dorset   

Devon    

67 
246 

Cornwall   

Somerset   

28 
21  :^ 



— 

79 

23,110    1     11,480 

767 

Tl.  West  Midland^ 

714,763 
535,846 
952,842 
767,102 
441,510 
621,833 

548,886 

113,346 

254,765 

1,103,452 

422,530 
801,738 

18 
8 
15 
16 
13 
14 

7,313    !       4,451 

1,349          7r6 

3,212       '    1.965 

278 

Hereford  

92 

Salop  

244 

7C4 

Stafford 

6,61:0 

7,254 

3,877 
7.460 

2,825 
6,278 

225 

Warwick 

487 



— 

84 

29,861         23,569 

2,030 
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Workhouses  and  Workhouse  Accommodation  ix  England  and  Wales — Contd 


Counties. 


vir.  North  Midland- 

Leicester    

E-utlnnd 

Lincoln  

Xottingliam 
Derby 


North-  Western  — 

Chester 

Lancaster 


Yorh— 

West  Eiclin 
East        ,, 
North     „ 


Northern — 

Durham     

Northumberland 

Cumberland 

Westmoreland  ... 


xr.  Welsh — 

Monmouth 


^ 


Glamorgan 
Carmarthen 
Pembroke .... 
Cardigan   .... 

■p    I  Brecon  

m   l^Kadnor 


g   f Montgomery. 

"d      Flint 

^  J  Denbigli    

-g    j  Merioneth 

o   I  Carnarvon 

t^   l^Anglesey    


Aroii 
ill  Acres. 


551,845 
110,190 
1,659,930 
610,285 
557,768 


613,791 
1,303,777 


1,775,298 

695,431 

1,253,974 


764,788 

1,289,756 

970,161 

503,073 


394,424 

576,308 
478,717 
357,118 
595,285 
458,652 
238,715 

589,846 
73,380 
386,416 
525,802 
322,135 
120,199 


Population, 
1S91. 


379,236 

22,IZ3 

467,281 

505,31 1 
432,414 


707,978 
3,957,906 


2,464,415 

400,085 
354^3»2 


,024,369 

506,030 

-66,549 

66,215 


275>242 

693,072 
118,624 
82,003 
86,383 
52,872 
17,119 

67,297 

42,565 
116,698 

64,726 
125,585 

34.219 


Number 
of  Work- 
houses 

in  ' 
County. 


11 

2 

15 


45 


12 
33 


45 


36 
10 
17 


63 


15 
12 

10 
4 


41 


Accom- 
modation 

for 
Inmates. 


3,5»9 
290 
4-2s8 
2,882 
2,323 


13,542 


Number 
of  Ill-door 

Paupers 
(■including 
Vagrants), 
Kelieved  on 
1st  January, 
189«. 


2,390 
144 

2,078 
2,686 
2,090 


9,3S5 


4,829 
27,931 


32,760 


11,753 
3,497 

2,672 


17,922 


4,797 

3,430 

2,470 

677 


",374 


1,541 

2,818 
646 
600 

378 
421 
156 
960 
163 
737 
340 
670 

165 

9.595 


4,422 
32,099 


36,521 


10,919 
2,345 
2,025 


15,289 


5,384 
2,522 
1,477 

485 


9,868 


1,591 

3,498 
281 
255 
197 
320 
118 

321 

189 
592 
218 
422 
95 

8,100 
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Abstract  of  Sir  Hexrt  Burdett's  Old  Ags  Pension  Scheme. 

Any  attempt  to  provide  old  age  pensions,  if  it  is  to  prove  per. 
manently  successful,  must  be  so  devised  as  to  avoid  all  risk, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  pauperising  the  industrial  poor,  or,  on  the 
other,  of  infringing  their  sense  of  liberty  and  self-respect.  Its 
design  must  be  fully  in  harmony  with  the  "views  of  the  wace- 
earning  classes  themselves.  The  scheme  must  be  financially  sound 
and  thoroughly  efficient  for  its  purpose  of  providing  for  the  aged 
poor,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  calculated  to  encourage 
thrift  amongst  all  classes.  Any  scheme  now  put  into  operation 
must  necessarily  fail  to  deal  with  those  poor  persons  who  have 
reached  the  pension  age  at  the  time  the  scheme  comes  into 
operation.  It  will  not  provide  for  all  who  reach  the  pension  age 
until  it  has  been  at  work  forty  yeai's.  Those  whom  it  does  not  at 
once  cover  must  be  provided  foi  by  the  poor  law,  readjusted  to 
meet  their  case :  such  readjustment  to  include  a  careful  classifica- 
tion, not  only  of  the  paupers,  but  of  the  various  Avorkhouses  and 
poor  law  buildings  in  each  county,  according  to  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  all  classes  of  the  poor,  the  most  suitable  buildings 
being  set  aside  as  pension  houses  for  the  respectable  poor. 

Sir  Henry  Burdett's  proposals  are  modelled  on  the  plan  of 
his  Royal  National  Pension  Fund  for  Nurses,  which  has  been  at 
work  now  for  nine  years.  It  has  attained  a  premium  income  from 
policy  holders  of  70,000/.  per  annum,  the  invested  funds  exceed 
400,000/.,  and  the  jiensions  already  being  paid  amount  to  some 
2,500/.  per  annum.  Its  inducements  briefly  are:  (a.)  That  as  the 
pension  fund  is  a  mutual  society,  all  profits  go  to  the  member.?, 
there  being  no  shareholders  and  no  directors'  fees.  (&.)  The  terras 
of  payment  are  exceptionally  easy,  members  not  being  compelled 
to  pay  at  stated  times  so  long  as  premiums  are  received  in 
advance,  (c.)  If  they  fall  into  arrear  the  policies  are  not  im- 
mediately cancelled,  but  an  extension  of  time  is  granted,  and 
interest  is  not  charged  unless  former  payments  in  advance  do  not 
compensate  for  present  arrears.  ((Z.)  Members  wishing  to  with- 
draw, providing  they  have  been  regular  contributors  for  at  least 
two  years,  receive  back  the  premiums  paid  and  2\  per  cent, 
compound  interest,  less  the  cost  of  administration,  which  varies 
according  to  the  age  of  the  policy,  (e.)  Should  a  member,  for 
good  cause  shown,  need  a  sum  of  money,  arrangements  are  made 
to  advance  on  loan  a  proportion  of  the  premiums  paid  at  a  fixed 
rate  of  interest  per  annum  (these  loans  are  repayable  at  the 
member's  convenience,  interest  only  being  charged  on  the  amount, 
actually  outstanding).  (/.)  Members  are  allowed  to  deposit  sums 
of  money  to  meet  future  premiums,  upon  which  they  receive 
compound  interest  at  2\  per  cent,  (as  premiums  fall  due  on  the 
annuity  policies,   the  requisite  sum   is   ti'ansferred   automatically 
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from  the  deposit  account  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  tlie  policies). 
(q.)  Every  member  entering  for  a  pension  or  deferred  annuity, 
and  passing  the  doctor's  examination,  is  entitled  to  take  out  a 
sickness  and  accident  policy  at  an  exceptionally  low  premium. 
(//.)  Members  have  complete  control  over  the  money  which  they 
])ay  into  the  pension  fund,  and  can  will  it  away  to  whomsoever 
they  choose  by  the  simple  process  of  placing  the  names  of  their 
nominees  on  the  back  of  their  policies,  providing  they  notify  the 
fact  to  the  office  of  the  fund.  (/.)  Finally,  as  the  pension  fund  is 
:i  mutual  society,  the  members  receive  bonuses  derived  from  the 
distribution  of  the  profits  made  on  the  working  of  the  pension 
fnnd,  and  they  have  in  addition  further  bonuses,  being  the  interest 
earned  upon  a  donation  bonus  fund  derived  from  moneys  given 
by  persons  interested  in  nurses  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
pensions  for  which  nurses  have  themselves  contributed,  as  those 
pensions  become  due.  In  addition  to  this,  members  of  the  pension 
fund  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  iind  themselves  in 
pecuniary  distress,  have  the  first  claim  on  the  Junius  S.  Moi'gan 
Benevolent  Fund,  established  in  connection  with  t!ie  Royal 
National  Pension  Fund  for  Nurses. 

The  first  step  in  devising  a  general  scheme  must  be  to  find  the 
average  earnings  of  the  humblest  class  of  workers  who  may  be 
expected  to  make  some  provision  against  old  age  and  sickness. 
Sir  Robert  Giffen  put  the  general  average  of  wages  of  agricultural 
labourers  at  13s.  a  week.  These  wo  take  as  the  humblest  class 
who  can  be  expected  to  contribute  to  any  scheme.  A  typical  case 
may  be  taken  of  an  actual  labourer  of  this  class  who  for  forty 
years  contributed  2/.  a  year  to  friendly  societies.  Circumstances 
show  that  it  was  the  maximum  contribution  to  be  expected  of  him 
and  his  fellows. 

Ne.^t,  the  proper  amount  of  the  pension  must  be  determined. 
The  Charity  Organisation  Society  put  the  amount  necessary  to 
maintain  a  single  person  in  tolerable  comfort  at  7s.  a  week.  A 
couple  would  require  los.  or  lis.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  starting 
point  of  the  scheme  must  be  that  it  shall  be  adequate  to  provide  at 
least  75.  a  week,  say  18?.  a  year,  after  the  age  of  60  for  those  who 
ai^e  able  to  put  by  a  minimum  of  40s.  a  year. 

An  initial  difficulty  in  starting  a  scheme  for  small  wage-earners 
is  met  in  the  fact  that  provision  must  be  made  for  the  case  of 
interruption  of  earnings  through  illness  or  loss  of  employment. 
The  Junius  S.  Morgan  Benevolent  Fund  meets  this  obstacle  in  the 
case  of  the  nurses,  and  in  the  wider  scheme  it  is  proposed  that  the 
moneys  (amounting,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Longley's  evidence^ 
before  the  Roj'al  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  to  nearly  a  million 
sterling  per  annum)  available  for  the  aged  or  applicable  to  gifts  in 
kind  or  doles  of  money  for  the  poor,  should  be  used  in  a  similar 
way  to  keep  up  the  premiums  of  those  who  may  be  placed  under 
temporary  inability  to  do  so  for  themselves. 

The  classes  to  whom  this  proposal  would  extend,  in  the  iirst 

•  Vol.  ii  of  tlie  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Aged  Poor.     Pari.  Paper,  C-7,  684—1,  1595. 
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mstance  at  least,  would  divide  themselves  into  two :  the  male 
workers  whose  wages  are  1 5s.  and  over,  and  those  whose  earnings 
amount  to  less  than  15s.  per  week.  The  former  class  might  be 
expected  to  contribute  is.  a  week,  or  52s.  a  year,  and  the  latter 
just  over  gd.  a  week,  or  40s.  a  year,  from  the  age  of  20.  From 
each  of  these  annual  pi'emium  payments  a  sum  of  14s.  a  year 
would  be  set  aside  to  provide  the  working  man  with  sick  pay  at 
the  rate  of  los.  per  week  during  the  time  of  incapacity  from 
illness.  The  money  apportioned  to  sick  fund  premium  would  be 
non-returnable.  This  provision  might  be  made  through  the  agency 
of  the  friendly  societies  if  they  were  willing  to  co-operate.  The 
balance  of  il.  iSs.  in  the  case  of  one  class,  and  of  il.  6s.  in  the 
case  of  the  other,  would  go  to  the  provision  of  the  pension, 
including  the  cost  of  administration.  These  moneys  would  carry 
2^  per  cent,  compound  interest,  and  be  under  the  control  of  the 
•depositor,  who  would  agree  that  should  he  at  any  time  withdraw 
a  portion  of  the  funds  to  his  credit,  he  would  return  it  with 
interest,  so  as  to  make  up  the  sum  standing  to  his  credit  at  60 
years  of  age  to  133/.  (or  the  smaller  equivalent  sum  in  the  second 
class),  or  forfeit  his  claim  to  the  full  pension.  Such  forfeiture  of 
claim  to  full  pension  might  sometimes  force  contributors  upon  the 
poor  law,  a  fact  which  it  is  hoped  would  operate  to  reduce  the 
number  of  such  cases  to  a  minimum.  The  jDension  age  in  the  case 
of  the  first  class  of  working  men  would  be  fixed  at  60.  The 
premium  paid  by  the  second  class  would  be  insufficient  to  secure 
an  18/.  pension  at  that  age.  Thus,  in  their  case  it  would  either 
be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  187,000/.-  per  annum,  or  to  defer  their  pension 
till  they  attained  65.  If  the  latter  alternative  were  adopted,  the 
cost  of  the  pension  would  be  il.  2S.  6d.  per  annum,  and  thus  35.  6d. 
would  be  pi'ovided  to  pay  for  the  10s.  a  week  sick  pay  between  the 
ages  of  60  and  65  in  this  case. 

The  scheme  elaborated  by  Sir  Henry  Bui^dett  also  provides  in 
a  similar  way  for  provision  by  women  workers  and  by  those  under 
20  who  desire  to  put  money  by.  It  is  applicable  also  to  the  case 
of  those  in  better  circumstances  than  the  working  man,  whose 
case  he  took  as  his  base  line.  The  poor  law,  readjusted  in  the 
way  indicated  in  the  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society,  would  still  have  its  mission  in  providing  for  the  thriftless 
who  would  not,  and  the  very  poor  who  could  not,  provide  for 
themselves. 

-  Tills  sum  is  arrived  at  from  the  figures  of  the  Wages  Census  Summary, 
■where  it  is  found  that,  including  agricultural  labourers,  but  i2'5  per  cent,  of  the 
adult  wage  earners  in  the  kii>gdom  would  fall  into  this  second  class.  The  whole 
number  of  wage  earners  in  the  kingdom  is  taken  at  7,000,000.  If  this  grant  was 
made  by  the  Government,  it  would  necessarily  be  on  the  terms  that  the  bonus 
would  only  be  paid  in  the  case  of  those  who  were  in  the  proper  class  to  be  entitled 
to  it,  and  that  it  was  merely  given  for  tlie  purpose  of  providing  an  old  age  pension. 
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Mr.  B.  W.  Brabrook  said  tliey  had  been  favoured  that  evening', 
according  to  tlie  statements  of  tlic  author,  with  a  discussion  of 
the  question  of  old  age  pensions  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
practical  man  of  business,  but  he  had  not  heard  any  practical 
businesslike  definition  of  any  scheme  for  old  age  pensions.  He 
had  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  amendment  of  the  poor  law,  and 
an  acknowledgment  that  any  scheme  of  old  age  pensions  which 
Avas  to  take  effect  Avithin  forty  years  was  absolutely  and  hopelessly 
out  of  the  question.  His  indignation  had  been  aroused  by  the 
author's  remarks  at  the  outset  of  the  paper  on  the  alleged  frame' 
of  mind  of  the  members  of  Lord  Aberdare's  Commission  and 
Lord  E.othschild's  Committee.  The  late  Lord  Aberdare  was  a 
man  of  the  greatest  possible  candour  and  faii'ncss  of  mind,  and 
also  a  man  who  possessed  the  deepest  sympathy  with  the  poor  al! 
over  the  country.  He  spoke  with  full  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  he  protested  against  the  suggestion  that  such  a  man 
undertook  the  duty  imposed  on  him  by  Her  Majesty  with  any 
foregone  conclusion.  He  disclaimed  the  suggestion  on  his  own 
behalf  and  on  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  Treasury 
Committee.  They  not  only  investigated  deeply  and  carefully 
fejir  Henry  Burdett's  own  scheme  and  all  the  other  104  schemes 
which  were  submitted,  but  having  determined  that  there  were 
good  points  in  many  of  these  schemes,  it  occurred  to  them  that  by 
a  combination  of  the  good  points  in  the  various  schemes  one 
might  be  devised  which  would  be  open  to  the  least  possible 
objection,  and  which  they  could  recommend  in  their  report.  They 
devoted  many  days  to  the  elaboration  of  that  scheme,  and  many 
nights  too,  and  considered  in  mature  detail  every  line  of  it  over 
and  over  again.  They  did  so  with  the  eai*nest  hope  that  it  might 
be  the  foundation  of  their  report,  and  it  was  only  a  prolonged  and 
careful  consideration  which  led  them  to  the  absolute  conclusion 
that  neither  that  scheme  nor  any  other  could  be  devised  which 
would  not  do  more  harm  than  good  to  the  working  classes. 
B,egarding  the  present  paper  he  said  there  were  some  valuable 
statistics  as  to  the  present  system  of  poor  law  relief.  It  was 
extremely  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  number  of  persons  receiving 
it  had  materially  diminished.  The  necessary  consequence  of  this- 
was  that  the  cost  per  head  had  increased,  because  it  was  impos- 
sible to  diminish  the  establishment  charges  to  the  same  extent  that 
the  number  of  paupers  had  diminished.  The  establishment  must 
be  maintained  at  its  normal  rate,  and  therefore  if  there  was  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  paupers,  there  would  probably  be  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  each  pauper.  That  had  been  established 
by  these  figures.  There  were  also  the  obvious  facts  that  the  cost 
of  keeping   an    in-door  pauper   v.as    m^i'c    than    the    cost   of   an 
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out-door  pauper,  and  that  the  cost  of  a  pauper  in  the  meti'opolis 
was  sjreater  than  in  the  country.  But  the  conclusions  which 
Sir  Henrj  Burdetfc  drew  showed  a  most  extraordinary  omission 
on  this  part  of  the  case.  He  said  the  existing  cost  of  paupers, 
which  included  the  share  of  administration,  exceeded  the  amount 
which  would  be  given  as  a  pension.  Bat  was  there  to  be  no  cost 
about  administration  of  the  pension  ?  He  compared  two  things 
which  absolutely  dififered  :  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  pauper  in  the 
workhouse  flus  the  administration,  and  the  cost  of  the  pensions 
without  any  cost  of  administi-ation  at  all.  He  had  answered  the 
author's  suggestion  that  the  members  of  the  committee  had  taken 
two  years  to  produce  a  "  negation."  If  Sir  Henry  Burdett's 
ficheme  had  been  misunderstood,  he  thought  it  was  because  the 
richeme  was  open  to  misunderstanding.  Sir  Henry  complained 
that  they  represented  his  scheme  as  only  providing  State  aid  in 
the  form  of  a  pension  for  those  w^ho  could  not  earn  over  205.  a 
week.  So  they  did ;  and  he  stated  precisely  that  that  was  all  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  his  scheme ;  that  all  those  who  earned 
more  were  to  buy  their  own  pension.  It  needed  no  new  scheme 
to  enable  people  to  buy  pensions  at  full  price.  Tliere  were  many 
agencies  at  work,  from  the  National  Debt  office  to  the  friendly 
.societies,  and  they  were  largely  availed  of.  Throughout  the  paper 
.Sir  Henry  seemed  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  mere  names.  By 
calling  the  board  of  guardians  the  sab-committee  of  the  county 
council,  and  by  calling  the  wOrkhouse  a  pension  hoiise,  they  do  not 
become  a  different  thing.  After  remarking  on  the  task  of  the 
proposed  county  poor  law  boards  in  distinguishing  the  moral  and 
respectable  poor  from  those  who  were  idle  and  immoral,  and  the 
separation  of  the  S3  two  classes  into  premial  and  penal  workhouses 
respectively,  the  speaker  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  provision 
in  the  estimate  of  the  cost  for  the  great  influx  there  would  be  into 
these  premial  workhouses  as  soon  as  they  were  opetied.  Sir  Henry 
had  asserted  that  there  were  no  actuarial  objections  to  his  scheme, 
but  the  report  of  the  Treasury  Committee,  in  which  the  objections 
to  Sir  Henry  Burdett's  scheme  were  drafted  by  an  actuary,  showed 
otherwise.  But  that  report  also  showed  that  it  was  impracticable 
for  various  reasons,  which  were  then  set  forth,  so  that  they  were 
not  really  called  upon  to  consider  the  actual  details.  It  was  for 
Sir  Henry  Burdett  to  show  them  that  it  was  sound,  and  he 
thought  he  would  find  immense  difficulty  in  inducing  any  actuary 
whatever  to  give  a  cci'tificate  upon  the  figures  laid  before  them 
that  evening. 

Mr.  F.  G.  P.  Neison  agreed  with  the  last  speaker  in  his 
comments  on  the  author's  suggestions,  as  to  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  the  members  of  the  commissions  had  approached  their 
task.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  the  paper  had  been  a 
little  less  dogmatic,  and  more  statistical,  it  would  have  been  more 
in  accord  with  the  usual  type  of  paper  presented  for  I'eading  before 
that  Society.  The  paper  professed  to  show  how  by  a  system  of 
old  age  pensions,  the  present  cost  of  pauperism  could  be  materially 
reduced.     But,  unless  the  author  would  contend  that  the  whole 
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of  the  pauperism  in  t lie  countiyAv-as. attributable  to  tl;c  fact  tliat 
persons  had  attained  a  certain  ag'e,  lie:  sliould  have  expected  he 
■woiild  have  set  out  somewhere  some  statistics  Till0^ying  really  what 
the    proportion    of   those    paupers    (814,000)    -was    who    were    oF 
the    age   tliat   would   be    benefited    by   his   proposal.      IN'owhero- 
throughout  the  paper  was  there  any  reference  to  the  age  of  thcv 
paupers  in   existence  at  any  given  date.       Sucli  statistics  would 
have  sliown  tliat  whereas  the  total  number  of  paupers  was  say 
814,000,    only    270,000    were    of   the    age    of    65    and    upwards. 
Consequently     the    author's    reforms     would     only     affect    that 
proportion.      It  was  clearly  unjust  to  compare  the  beneflt  which 
would   result  from    his    scheme   witli  the    total   cost   of   paupers 
irrespective  of    age.       There    was    another   point    en    which    he- 
expected   some    enlightenment.       In    several    places     Sir    Henry 
referred  to  the  fact  that  great  hardship  was  entailed  on  the  aged 
poor  at   the  present  time,  and  the   deduction  one  would  naturally 
draw    would    be    that    all    of    those    persons    were    practically 
accommodatcci  in  the  house.      But  that    was  not   the   case.      The 
report  of  the   Local  Government   Board  showed  that,    so  far  from 
the  270,000  paupers  aged  65  and  upwards    being   maintained  in 
the  house,  materially   less  than  one-fourth  of  that  number  were  so- 
situated.     The  rest  were  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief,  and  Avitb 
regard  to  that  fourth,  the  house  was  the  best  place  for  them,  from 
the  simple  fact  that  in  many  cases  they  were  through  ill-health 
incapable   of  looking  after  themselves  independently  of  the  poor 
law.     The  spe.qker  had  had  experience  of  many  pension  schemes, 
and  the  great  difficulty  was  always  that,  whereas  it  was  extremely 
easy  to    set    out    on   a    sound   financial    basis    a   pension  scheme 
applicable  to  all  persons  now  under  25,   the  crux    of  the  above 
question  was,  what  to  do  with,  those  who  Avere  over  25.     He  w^ould 
make  the  general  statement  that  whatever  status  of  life  was  taken, 
nobody  could  commence  to  pi'ovide  an  adequate  pension  for  his  old 
age  when  he  had  once  got  past  the  age  of  25.     This  difficulty  had 
evidently  made  some    impression  on  the  author,  and  therefore  he 
proposed  specially  to  deal  witli  it ;  but  how  ?       That  was  a  point 
to  which  he  should  like  to  draw  attention.     On  p.  608  the  author 
suggested   that    all    persons   now    receiving   relief   who    had    led 
moral   and  respectable   lives,  were  to  be  entitled  to  an  immediate 
pension  of    7s.    per   week    per    head  for   the   rest  of  their   lives, 
whether  they  had  attained  the  pension  age  or  not.     On  p.  606  ho 
also  gave  an  indication  of  the  qualification  of  those  pensions,  viz., 
it    would   guarantee  to  them,   not   a  freedom  from  labour,  but  a 
period  of  diminished  labour.       On  p.  610  a  further  qualification 
was  to  be  takei\  into  account,  namely,  that  the  deserving  members 
of  the  industrial  classes  who  were  in  good  bodily  health  might 
properly  be  given  the  option  of  taking  their  pension  and  residing 
outside,  or,  if  they  preferred  it,  they  might  become  inmates  of  a 
pension  house  "  suitable  to  their  circumstances."      If  this  scheme 
Avas  carried  out,  what  would   eventually  happen  would  be  that  on 
attaining  60  or  65   an   immense   number  of  the  woi'king   classes 
would  be  entitled  to  exercise  the   option  of  either  drawing  their 
pension   of    75.   per   week,    or   else  of   living   eti   pension   in   the 
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alternative  houses  which  were  suggested.       This  would  result  in 
throwing  an  immense  number  of  persons  into  the  labour  market 
to  undercut  the  existing  rates  of  labour.     In  the  long  run  it  Avould 
materially    diminish   the   rate    of  wage    of   the   working   classes. 
Further,    the  scheme  was  hnrdly  likely  to  act  as  an  incentive  to 
thrift.     The  precise  nature  of  the  scheme  proposed  was  nowhere^ 
set  out  in  the  paper.       That  was   perhaps  an   oversight.      But  it 
made  it  difficult  for  any  one  who  was  not  thoronghlj  aii,  fait  with 
all  that  had  been  ^AaHtten  on  the  subject  to  really  grasp  the  present 
scheme.     But  it  amounted  to  this.      Persons  earning  more   than 
205.  a  week  were  assumed  to  be  well   able  to  pay  for  themselves, 
and  to  secure  their  own  pension,  but  with  regard  to  those  earning 
under  20s.  it  was  suggested  that  the   State  should  come  forward 
and  help  them  to  a  certain  extent  to  buy  their  deferred  pension. 
In  applying  this,  the  principle  proposed  was  that  anybody  earning 
less  than  2os.   a  week  should  be  called  upon  to  subscribe    i;'.  a 
week  to  a  savings  bank,  of  which  3J.  a  week  would  be  hypothe- 
cated by  paying  it  to  some  friendly  society  to  provide  for  illness 
and  sickness,  while  the  balance  of  <^d.    would   go    to  provide    a 
pension  at  60  years  of  age.       But  it  would  be  simply  impossible 
for  persons   earning  under  20s.  a  week  to  subscribe  this  gd.  for 
pension  purposes.      If  reference  were  made  to  the  returns  of  the 
large    affiliated  orders  of  Oddfellows  and   Foresters,  it  would  be 
found   that    the   average  contribution    per  annum  was    only   18.?. 
Therefore   it  would  be  altogether  unreasonable  to   go  to  those  of 
the  working  classes  who  were  earning  20.?.  a  week  or  under,  and 
ask  them  to  subscribe  this  large  sum  to  a  pension  fund.     That 
part  of  the  paper  in  which  the  author  dealt  with  the  incidence  of 
the  burden  which  he  proposed  to  cast  on  the  State  was  remark- 
able quite   as   much  for  what  it  did  not  say  as  for  what  it  did 
say.   Some  of  the  figures  were  set  out  at  the  coachision  of  the  paper. 
Taking   the  wage-earning   classes    at   seven   millions,  Sir   Henry 
proposed,  in  respect  of    24  per  cent,  of   them,  to  provide  them 
■with   this    guaranteed   pension.      But   the   necessary  facts    could 
not   be   found   in    the    paper,    they   must   be   looked    for   in    the 
Report   of    the    Pension   Committee.     The    author  said   that  the 
cost  of  the  system  would  be  from  607,00c/.  to  794,000/.  a  year. 
He  ventured   to    say  that  that  was  altogether  a  fallacy.     What 
ought  to  have  been  said  was  that,  if  the  Government  would  pay 
that  607,000/.  or  794.000/.  a  year  for  the  next  forty  year.=,  this 
sum  would,  on  the  author's  basis,  provide  the  cost  for  the  fund 
until  that  period,  but  that,  when  the  fund  had  been  once  started, 
the  cost  would  be  a  very  much  larger  sum.     It  would  be  some- 
where between  two  and  two  and  a  half  millions  of  money.     These 
■figures  would   be  found    in   the  appendix   to   the  Report  of  the 
Pension  Committee.     The  author  had  made  a  somewhat  remark- 
able error  in  ari-iving  at  his  figures.     In  sho^wing  how  to  provide 
for  this  1,600,000  persons,  he  said  he  would  have  to  subsidise  them 
to  the  extent  of  finding  them  such  additional  pension  as  they  could 

»  A  brief  abstract  of  the  scheme  proposed  by  Sir  Henrj-  Burdett  is  given  at 
p.  625.— Ed. 
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not  afford  to  supply  themselves,  so  as  to  bring  tlie  total  pension  up 
to  i8/.  a  year.  Now  what  was  he  really  providing?  His  scheme 
was  to  provide  a  pension  to  those  people  on  the  attainment  of  an 
age  of  60,  if  they  so  long  lived,  but  if  they  did  not  so  long  live 
then  the  Government  was  to  be  let  off  that  portion  of  their 
subsidy.  But  there  was  this  extraordinary  error :  if  the  persons 
who  were  earning  less  than  205.  a  week  died  before  attaining  the 
age  of  60,  the  State  could  not  be  freed  from  all  burden  with 
respect  to  them,  because  they  were  the  very  class  of  persons  who, 
wisely  or  not,  entered  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  and,  wisely  or 
not,  had  families.  What  was  to  become  of  the  wives  and  children 
in  the  case  of  those  men  who  died  before  they  attained  the  age  at 
which  they  should  draw  the  pension  ?  The  return  of  the  contri- 
butions paid  by  the  contributors  would  only  very  partially  meet 
the  case.  Taking  one  with  the  other,  one-half  of  these  persons 
.so  provided  for  Avould  die  before  the  attainment  of  65.  He 
would  not  continue  pointing  out  objections  to  the  scheme.  After 
a  long  consideration  of  the  question  he  was  afraid  that  practically 
the  only  doctrine  to  be  adopted  in  connection  with  pensions  was 
that  of  masterly  inactivity.  He  could  not  conceive  a  gi'eater 
mistake  than  for  the  Govei'nment  to  attempt  to  subsidise  in  any 
form  that  department  of  thrift  which  might  be  termed  a  pension. 
To  begin  with,  it  was  a  most  debateable  question  whether  a 
pension  was  the  most  thrifty  thing  a  working  man  could  go 
in  for.  It  was  certainly  an  extremely  selfish  form  of  thrift. 
The  first  call  on  a  working  man  was  to  provide  against  the 
sickness  and  incapacity  which  practically  threw  him  out  of 
work,  and  invalidated  thereby  his  power  of  maintaining  his 
wife  and  children.  When  he  had  provided  for  that,  the  next 
step  might  be  to  join  some  building  society,  to  pui'chase  his  own 
house.  If  further  provision  was  necessary  he  might  enter  into  an 
endowment  insurance,  so  that  if  the  unfortunate  worker  were 
carried  off  early  in  life  there  would  be  some  provision  for  his 
family.  Then  he  might  put  his  money  in  a  savings  bank,  and  so 
by  the  aid  of  a  little  capital  thereby  accumulated,  pass  from  the 
class  of  labourer  to  that  of  employer.  All  these  projects  he 
ventured  to  think  ought  to  come  before  a  pension  for  himself. 
There  was  a  further  scheme  referred  to  in  the  paper,  namely,  that 
of  providing  pensions  by  a  subsidy  through  the  agency  of  friendly 
societies.  He  could  not  conceive  a  greater  error  of  judgment  than 
that.  If  there  was  one  thing  of  which  the  nation  ought  to  be 
proud,  it  was  the  immense  strides  made  during  the  Victorian  era, 
both  numerically  and  financially,  by  friendly  societies.  The  State 
could  never  subsidise  and  cast  the  burden  of  providing  pen.sions  on 
these  bodies  unless  it  first  made  itself  quite  sure  of  their  financial 
stability,  and  to  do  that  the  State  would  have  to  become  the 
"predominant  partner,"  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  continued 
success  of  these  organisations.  He  ventui-ed  to  think  that  the  old 
age  difficulty  was  much  smaller  than  Sir  Henry  Burdett  thought 
it.  The  number  of  aged  persons  that  they  had  to  deal  with  now 
was  double  what  it  was  forty  years  ago.  This  was  consequent  on 
the  progressive  rate  of  population.     The   actual   figures  in  1841 
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■were  some  700,000  of  65  and  upwards,  but  at  tlie  last  ceusus  there 
Avere  1,400,000.  Still  notwithstanding  this  augmented  number 
(and  it  would  go  on  augmenting  year  by  year,  because  the  number 
of  aged  persons  Avas  increasing  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  increase 
of  population),  even  Sir  Henry  Burdett  was  obliged  to  admit  that 
the  ratio  of  aged  poor  was  materially  less  now  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.  The  difficulty  in  Sir  Henry's  way  was  that,  as  the 
speaker  had  often  experienced,  one  could  never  persuade  working 
men  that  there  was  any  chance  of  their  living  to  65  to  draw  a 
pension.  Xow  as  every  actaary  would  tell  them,  more  than  one- 
half  of  those  present  tliat  evening  would  attain  the  age  of  65 ; 
but  the  working  man  simply  did  not  believe  it.  Thus,  although 
the  Oddfellows  and  Foresters,  two  of  the  finest  bodies  of  men  in 
the  country,  had  started  old  age  pension  funds,  nobody  joined 
them.  The  railway  companies,  in  starting  their  pension  schemes, 
met  with  the  same  difficulty,  but  they  got  over  it  in  a  practical 
Avay  by  promising  to  return  the  money  paid  in  by  their  con- 
tributors in  cases  where  the  age  of  65  was  not  reached.  Still  the 
spread  of  education  was  no  doubt  doing  something.  The  leaders 
of  the  friendly  societies  movement  Avere  beginning  to  grasp  that 
people  had  a  knack  of  insisting  on  living  on  to  65,  and  some  of 
the  largest  of  these  societies,  such  as  the  Foresters,  were  con- 
templating legislation  with  a  view  to  enforcing  a  rule  upon  future 
entrants  to  the  Order  that  they  should  be  called  upon  to  provide 
for  themselves  a  pension  on  attaining  65,  whilst  ceasing  to  provide 
for  any  sickness  after  that  age.  Only  that  day  he  had  had  before 
him  a  large  organisation  in  connection  with  the  railvv^ay  services,. 
in  which  the  members  absolutely  laid  it  down  that  no  one  should 
in  future  enter  the  fund  except  on  the  understanding  that  instead 
of  providing  for  sickness  throughout  their  whole  life,  on  attain- 
ing 65  there  should  be  a  pension.  If  they  would  only  leave  the 
question  alone,  they  might  rest  satisfied  that  the  friendly  societies 
would  practically  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  deal  far  more 
efficiently  with  it  than  any  government  would  do. 

Mr.  Ralph  P.  Hardy  said  he  must  protest  against  some  of 
the  observations  which  had  been  made  by  previous  speakers,  and 
regretted  that  no  acknowledgment  had  yet  been  made  of  the- 
great  research  and  labour  involved  in  the  preparation  of  this 
paper,  and  of  the  honest  endeavour  it  displayed  to  solve  a  great 
and  burning  question.  Speaking  for  himself  as  an  actuary,  he 
must  say  that  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  find  at  last  one  publicist 
Avho  had  at  least  recognised  the  situation,  and  was  prepared  with 
the  only  remedy  which  could  cure  the  body  politic.  He  said  thi.s- 
in  grateful  recognition  of  the  work  of  the  author,  who  recognised 
in  his  language  the  indispensable  service  to  our  complex  civilisation 
which  was  rendered  by  these  poor  labourers.  He  had  recognised 
the  hopeless  outlook  of  their  uuhonoured  old  age.  To  clear  the 
ground  he  thought  Sir  Henry  would  admit  that  his  reference  to 
his  unique  nurses'  fund  and  to  the  German  system  of  pensions- 
(which  was  on  too  small  a  scale  and  complicated  with  political  con- 
siderations), might  be  left  out  of  the  account.     There  then  only 
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i-einainecl  the  very  plain  question  of  wLat  tliej,  iu  1898,  were  to  do 
on  tliis  question  of  theaged  poor.  Two  courses  were  open  to  them. 
They  might  let  the  social  forces  have  their  unrestricted  play 
and  eliminate  in  tbat  satisfactory  way  the  helpless.  They  knew 
that  the  Romans  did  this  in  their  decline,  and  they  knew  what 
followed.  The  second  position  was  to  recognise  the  troubles  as 
Sir  Henry  Burdett  did.  There  would  always  he  rich  and  poor. 
They  must  consider  as  pi'actical  men  that  they  Avoukl  always  have 
to  legislate  for  a  mass  of  helpless  poor  who  had  been  the  instru- 
ments of  advancing  civilisation.  The  ancient  principle  of  the 
country  had  been  departed  from.  Bat  it  was  restored  by  the  great 
statute  of  Elizabeth,  to  whose  provisions  and  language  he  directed 
attention.  The  framers  of  that  Act  considered  that  the  "  aged 
poor  "  had  a  claim  of  a  different  nature  to  that  of  the  "  sturdy 
vagabond,"  and  he  would  say  that,  if  they  would  only  carry  out 
to-day  the  intentions  of  that  statute  of  Elizabeth  in  its  proper 
spirit,  there  Avould  not  be,  as  Sir  Henry  Burdett  put  it,  this  call 
for  old  age  pensions.  There  had  been  a  manipulation  of  the 
statute,  the  effect  of  which  had  been  to  make  the  relief  of  the  aged 
poor  a  matter  of  degradation.  He  pointed  out  that  no  other 
solution  was  possible  than  the  restoration  of  the  S|)irit  of  the  Act 
of  Elizabeth.  The  author,  of  course,  was  not  the  first  to  show  the 
extravagance  of  the  poor  law  administration,  or  that  in  its  resoui-ces 
a  means  of  pensions  existed.  For  the  last  ten  years  he  (the 
speaker)  had  been  dealing  with  that  question  himself.  He  com- 
pared Sir  Henry's  plan  for  dealing  with  the  poor  who  elected  to 
go  into  the  pension  houses,  with  the  government  treatment  of 
Greenwich  pensioners.  Then  came  the  difficulty,  and  it  was  here 
that  he  had  to  differ  from  Sir  Henry  Burdett.  The  weak  point 
related  to  the  voluntary  contributions,  since  it  was  only  persons 
who  had  a  margin  of  income  who  could  avail  themselves  of  it;  and 
secondly,  that  the  uncertainty  of  employment  in  many  vocations 
was  such  that  no  man  could  undertake  steadily  to  maintain  fixed 
payments  for  any  number  of  years.  Again,  it  was  the  unthrifty 
who  were  the  very  class  they  wanted  to  bring  within  the  sheltering 
provisions  of  pensions.  That  class  of  men  would  always  be  a  large 
one  in  a  high  state  of  civilisation,  and  he  feared  the  author's 
scheme  would  not  be  able  to  deal  with  them.  Bat  after  all,  was 
not  sometimes  the  best  man,  the  man  who  saved  nothing,  and 
applied  his  income  to  family  objects  ?  The  jienurious  had  not 
made  England  what  it  was. 

Mr.  G.  H.  E.  Rea  agreed  with  the  gentleman  who  first  spoke, 
in  expressing  regret  at  the  character  and  tone  of  the  author's 
introduction  to  this  important  subject.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  paper  dealt  with  poor  law  relief,  and  did  not  directly  touch 
the  subject  matter  of  old  age  pensions  at  all,  but  it  seemed  to  him 
that  some  very  curious  deductions  were  drawn  by  Sir  Henry  when 
he  referred  to  an  old  age  pension  of  18/.  per  annum  on  attaining 
a  certain  specified  age,  and  compared  that  with  the  present  rate  of 
poor  law  relief,  which  was  administered  to  a  limited  and  distinct 
number  of  the  working  popixlation.     Later  on  in  the  paper  it  was 
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}«hown  that  for  one  person  over  the  age  of  G5  who  received  poor 
?aw  relief,  there  were  from  two  to  three  of  the  same  class  who  did 
r.ot  pai'ticipate  at  all.  Thns  if  pensions  were  to  be  provided,  there 
would  be  a  verj'  considerable  increment  in  this  respect  alone,  and 
moreover  the  inseparable  expense  of  administration  wonld  probably 
be  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  pcor  law  relief.  Beyond  these  there 
would  still  be  a  large  mass  of  people  having  relief  under  the  age 
of  Go,  and  it  is  quite  a  wide  question  as  to  how  far  the  poor  law 
relief  would  be  affected  under  any  pension  scheme  that  has  yet 
been  suggested  with  an  approach  to  practical  form :  no  such 
.scheme  can  be  conceived  leaning  to  any  reduction  of  taxation. 
Assuming  the  possibility  of  the  suggested  workhouse  or  pension 
house  reforms,  he  asked  who  would  perform  the  delicate  task  of 
separating  the  paupers  into  their  respective  moral  groups  ?  In  a 
later  part  of  the  paper  the  author  referred  to  the  great  effect 
prodaced  by  Mr.  Forster's  Education  Act,  and  said  that  people 
had  begun  to  realise  the  necessity  of  saving,  and  "they  would 
therefore  welcome  any  sound  proposals  which  placed  within  their 
means  adequate  opportunities  for  putting  by  small  savings  week 
by  week."  But  the  contrary  was  the  case,  as  experience  was 
showing  every  clay  that  the  great  cost  of  our  industrial  provident 
institutions  was  due  to  the  heavy  expenses  attending  the  intro- 
duction aud  maintenance  of  their  Ijusiness,  a  business  that  carries 
the  benefits  of  thrift  infinitely  nearer  the  homes  of  the  working 
^.'lasses  than  the  prospects  of  a  pension  deferred  till  old  age.  Left 
to  itself,  voluntary  thrift  would  supply  no  solution  to  this  great 
problem,  and  State  aid  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  with  much, 
effect  without  considerably  increasing  the  expense  on  the  revenue. 
Beyond  all  this,  there  were  innumerable  other  considerations  not 
touched  upon  at  all  in  the  paper.  He  concluded  with  a  defence 
-(if  the  poor  law  guardians  against  Sir  Henry  Bui-dett's  attacks 
upon  them. 

Mr.  KiKK  said  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Foresters,  and  also  one  of  those  who  were  fortunate  enough,  or 
the  reverse,  to  have  had  the  privilege  and  honour  of  giving 
-evidence  before  Lord  Rothschild's  Committee,  and  he  was  sorry  to 
hear  the  remarks  the  author  had  made  with  regard  to  that  com- 
mittee having  formed  preconceived  ideas.  He  went  away  witli  the 
full  conviction  that  the  committee  were  striving  to  do  their  very 
best.  He  sprang  from  the  lowest  class  of  working  men,  having 
started  at  eight  years  of  age,  and  having  moved  himself  up  by 
hard  work  and  perseverance.  Moving  as  he  did,  day  by  day, 
amongst  the  lowest  class  of  the  working  population,  he  claimed  to 
know  something  of  their  aspirations  and  something  of  their 
position  aud  feelings.  When  the  author  said  they  could  afford  to 
pay — or  ought  to  pay — is.  a  week  for  old  age  pensions,  he  said 
distinctly  that  they  could  not  do  so  ;  it  would  be  a  boon  beyond 
their  reach.  If  the  Government  could  subsidise  the  efforts  of  the 
friendly  societies  in  any  shape  or  form,  it  would  be  helping  those 
who  were  trying  to  help  themselves.  He  knew  from  practical 
experience  that  they  had   thousands   of   members   who  left  the 
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affiliated  Order,  year  by  year,  from  no  other  cause  but  theii- 
inability  to  pay  their  usual  contributions  of  6d.  or  7c?.  a  week.  If 
Government  could  see  their  way  clear  to  subsidise  the  efforts  of 
working  men  in  that  way,  he  believed  that  that  which  was  now  a 
failure  in  the  Oddfellows  and  the  Foresters — the  old  age  pension- 
scheme  which  they  had  been  trying  for  so  long — would  become  an 
a"Complished  fact.  They  knew  the  raihvay  companies  and  many 
large  employers  of  labour  who  subsidised  the  efforts  of  their 
workmen.  He  should  like  to  see  every  thrift  organisation  sub- 
sidised. All  the  clubs  connected  with  large  works  and  railway 
companies  ought  to  be  subsidised  either  by  the  companies  or  out 
of  Imperial  taxation.  He  expressed  an  opinion  that  if  the  work- 
ing men  of  this  country  were  led  on,  as  it  were,  by  kindness,  and 
were  helped  by  the  Government  to  help  themselves,  that  would  bo^ 
the  best  policy  that  could  be  pursued. 

Mr.  G.  Udny  Yule  said  with  regard  to  the  figures  of  the  iablt-s 
on  pp.  602  and  604,  he  imagined  the  numbers  given  at  the  heads 
of  the  columns  as  in  receipt  of  relief  were  the  average  numbers 
on  one  day ;  but  to  get  the  cost  of  the  pension  scheme  they 
wanted  the  number  of  different  individuals  during  the  year. 
which  would  be  about  double  the  figui^es  given.  Consequently  1(»- 
get  the  number  of  people  whom  Sir  Henry  Bui"dett  would  have 
to  pension  off  in  order  to  do  away  with  in-door  relief,  the  figures 
given  of  those  in  receipt  of  in-door  relief,  on  one  day,  must  be 
doubled  or  thereabouts.  That  would  make  the  pension  scheme  not 
28  per  cent,  cheaper,  but  60  per  cent,  dearer  than  poor  relief. 
There  was  another  question  as  to  the  i^roportion  of  paupers  these 
old  age  pensions  would  be  likely  to  touch.  He  had  tried  to  make- 
a  rough  estimate  by  first  taking  the  number  of  paupers  over  60  as 
about  half  the  whole  number.  He  had  then  looked  through  the- 
details  of  the  cases  met  with  in  Stepney,  as  given  in  Mr.  Booth's 
"Pauperism  and  the  Endowment  of  Old  Age,"  and  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  not  moi'e  than  half  of  the  paupers  catalogued- 
could  possibly  have  subscribed  for  a  pension.  That  reduced  the 
possible  pensioners  to  a  quarter  of  the  whole  number  of  paupers, 
and  from  that  quarter  he  would  again  have  to  deduct  the  large 
proportion  of  those  who  would  not  be  gathered  in  by  any  voluntary- 
system.  How  many,  he  asked,  would  Sir  Henry's  system  theu 
touch  ?  At  most  it  would  be  10  per  cent.,  more  pi^obably  5  peir 
cent.,  of  the  whole  number,  and  consequently  seemed  unlikely  to- 
have  any  sensible  effect  on  the  present  rate  of  pauperism. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Chaeles  Booth)  said  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  serving  on  the  commission  over  which  Lord  Aberdare 
presided  to  his  death,  and  he  certainly  wished  to  say  that  nothing 
could  be  more  clear  than  the  good  faith  with  which  that  commis- 
sion's inquiry  had  been  carried  on.  He  had  no  doubt  that  this 
was  equally  true  of  the  committee  over  which  Lord  Rothschild 
presided.  His  own  views  on  this  subject  were  very  well  known, 
and  as  they  were  unchanged,  he  did  not  propose  to  trouble  the 
meeting  with  them.     He  did  not  believe  any  scheme  of  pensions 
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could  be  carried  out  cheaply.  It  -would  always  be  found  on 
examination  that  the  reason  a  scheme  sounded  economical  was 
that  one  got  very  little  for  one's  money,  or  that  one  did  not  get  it  for 
a  long  time.  If  no  benefit  -was  to  be  derived  fiom  the  money  spent 
to-day  until  perhaps  forty  years  hence,  a  comparatively  small  sum 
would  yield  enormous  results.  Any  expenditure  which  was  to  pro- 
^ide  immediate  benefit  would  have  to  be  great.  Those  who  thought 
ifc  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  did  not  shrink  from  the 
expense,  but  it  was  only  in  that  way  he  believed  the  subject 
could  be  adequately  dealt  with. 

Sir  Henry  Bcrdett,  in  reply,  said  he  was  sorry  that  anything 
in  his  paper  should  have  led  to  misapprehension,  as  bad  been 
undoubtedly  the  case  both  as  to  his  meaning  and  his  words.  He 
would  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  impugn  the  good  faith  of 
any  man,  especially  of  men  so  eminent  and  so  entirely  devoted  to 
the  good  of  this  country  as  the  gentlemen  who  comprised  the  two 
commissions  which  had  been  referred  to.  There  was  no  question 
of  good  faith  about  it ;  and  if  Mr.  Brabrook  especially  would  do 
him  the  justice  of  carefully  re-reading  the  remarks  he  had  made^ 
he  would  see  what  his  intention  was.  There  Avas  no  imputation 
on  anybody's  good  faith,  but  there  was  a  trend  of  mind,  and  it  was 
only  with  reference  to  the  trend  of  mind  of  individuals  naturally 
working  in  certain  directions,  and  only  in  so  far  as  that  might 
affect  their  disposition  to  appreciate  the  question,  that  he  in  any 
way  meant  to  refer  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  commission.  He 
hoped  that  explanation  would  be  accepted.  He  did  not  think  the 
words  bore  the  interpretation  placed  upon  them.  It  was  quite 
enough  for  him,  however,  that  if  they  were  capable,  in  the  editor's 
opinion,  of  conveying  that  impression  to  any  mind,  to  lead  him  to 
request  the  Society's  referees  to  remove  the  possibility  of  anything- 
of  the  kind  by  introducing,  if  they  thought  necessary,  some 
modification  of  his  words.  The  object  of  the  paper  was  to 
advocate  old  age  pensions.  He  believed  in  old  age  pensions,  and 
he  was  sure  they  were  quite  practical  and  possible;  therefore  he 
said  they  should  have  a  reformed  poor  law,  and  such  a  measure  of 
old  age  pensions  as  would  give  to  every  respectable  person  who 
had  done  his  best  an  asi5ured  certainty  that  he  should  not  be 
deserted  in  his  old  age ;  every  such  man  or  woman  should  have  a^ 
guarantee  that  he  or  she  might  spend  the  period  of  old  age,  after  a 
life  of  toil,  in  reasonable  comfort  and  amidst  respectable  surround- 
ings. That  was  the  whole  position  from  which  he  approached  the 
subject,  and  they  must  not  feel  absolutely  certain  that  there  was 
no  hope  for  old  age  pensions  because  such  a  proposal  had  been 
negatived  by  two  commissions.  Whilst  he  agreed  with  the  Chair- 
man as  far  as  his  (Mr.  Booth's)  comprehensive  scheme  went,  that 
logically  there  was  no  alternative  to  a  pension  for  everybod\',  still 
for  practical  purposes  they  could  not  afford  to  give  old  age  pensions 
to  everybody.  They  must  try  therefore  to  find  something  less 
expensive  but  reasonably  efficacious  for  the  purpose  in  view. 
There  was  not  time,  he  regretted  to  say,  to  go  into  all  the 
points  raised  by  various  speakers,  and  he  would  only  say  that  if 
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ISIr.  Brabi'ook  v.ould  read  the  report  again,  lie  Avould  see  thab 
Lord  Rothschild's  Committee  stated  that  his  own  scheme  embraced 
only  a  small  part  of  the  industrial  classes.  That  was  a  misappre- 
hension, because  if  they  "were  dealing  with  old  age  pensions  on  a 
thrift  basis,  and  if  the  basis  was  wide  enough  to  provide  by  thrift 
an  old  age  pension  for  everybody  who  cared  to  avail  himself  of 
the  system,  it  must  include  all  classes.  That  was  the  point  of  his 
scheme,  for  it  did  j^rovide  that.  He  had  not  introduced  the" 
scheme  into  this  paper,  because  it  was  published  and  available ; 
it  was  printed  in  full  in  the  blue  book,  and  was  separately  pub- 
lished as  a  pamphlet.  Mr.  Neisou  said  the  figures  were  not 
accurate  so  far  as  the  actuarial  calculations  were  concerned, 
because  so  many  of  the  people  who  were  embi'aced  in  his  scheme 
would  die  before  they  attained  the  pension  age,  and  that  therefore, 
looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  man  of  business  and  a 
financier,  it  was  inaccurate ;  but  the  whole  basis  of  sound  finance 
was  "adequate  reserves."  If  those  deaths  had  to  be  taken  into 
account,  that  fact  gave  strength  to  his  figures ;  for  it  gave  the 
Government  much  more  money  in  hand  than  would  be  the  case 
if  it  had  to  provide  pensions  for  all  who  under  the  calculation 
fchould  qualify  in  youth  each  year  for  an  old  age  pension  on 
attaining  the  pension  age.  His  scheme  also  provided  for  the 
whole  period  of  life.  It  provided  for  savings ;  and  gave  the 
working  man  control  over  his  money  for  the  whole  period  devoted 
to  saving,  and  of  every  penny  he  put  into  the  scheme.  Every  man 
and  woman  who  adopted  his  scheme  w^ould  retain  a  full  interest 
in  tlio  money,  and  Avhen  he  died  the  wife  and  children  or  heirs 
would  get  the  whole  of  the  money  back  with  compound  interest. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  great  deal  more  than  a  pension  scheme.  It 
absolutely  met  the  point  of  providing  for  those  who  failed  to 
attain  the  pension  age,  and  it  provided  for  women  workers  as 
well.  IVIr.  Kirk  had  said  it  was  impossible  for  a  working  man 
to  pay  a  shilling  a  week ;  all  he  could  say  was,  that  he  could 
produce  a  number  of  working  men  who  had  done  that  systema- 
tically, and  were  now  reaping  the  benefit  of  their  savings.  A 
typical  case  was  mentioned  in  his  scheme  to  show  the  practic- 
nbility  of  it.  He  knew  an  old  gentleman  who  had  now  attained 
the  required  age.  He  was  granted  a  pension,  and  was  now 
receiving  it.  From  a  correspondence  he  had  had  with  the 
Post  Office,  it  appeared  that  he  might  have  been  paid  that 
pension  under  the  very  machinery  recommended  in  the  scheme. 
He  did  not  think,  therefore,  from  a  practical  or  a  financial  point  of 
view,  tlie  objections  raised  that  night  were  material  or  serious. 
Besides,  the  criticism  that  night  of  his  figures  was  based  upon 
misapprehension,  and  had  no  solid  foundation  in  fact.  He  stood 
by  the  scheme,  and  he  was  absolutely  confident  that  it  was  capable 
of  meeting  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  industrial  classes 
so  far  as  old  age  pensions  were  concerned.  On  the  question  of 
tost,  he  said  there  was  a  gentleman  in  the  room  who  had  given 

"^  A  brief  abstract  of  the  scheme  pvoiwsed  by  Sir  Henry  Bunlett  is  given  at 
p.  C25. 
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serious  attention  to  the  subject,  and  avIio  knew  bis  statements 
to  be  literally  accurate.  It  was  monstrous  that  an  in-door  pauper 
should  cost  145.  a  week,  whereas  a  pauper  lunatic,  whose  housing 
and  accommodation,  clothing,  and  medical  attendance  were  all  better 
than  that  at  a  workhouse,  and  who  had  everything  on  a  higher 
scale  in  the  county  asylum,  did  not  cost  more  than  about  75.  6d. 
That  was  the  average  cost  in  the  county  asylums.  If  these 
■establishments,  with  the  cost  of  their  lauds,  buildings,  and 
up-keep,  could  be  worked  for  75.  6d.  per  inmate,  he  asked  how 
any  poor  law  system,  which  was  undoubtedly  of  a  lower  type,  and 
should  be  far  less  costly,  could  justifiably  expend  something  like 
13s.  lod.  per  in-door  pauper  ?  If  he  had  caused  a  certain  amount 
of  friction  by  some  parts  of  his  paper,  legitimate  friction  meant 
motion,  and  he  hoped  it  might  help  to  the  creation  of  a  feeling 
which  would  renew  public  interest  in  this  great  question,  so  that 
other  minds  might  be  led  to  work  on  it  until  some  solution  of  a 
practical  character  was  reached. 

The  CHAiitMAX  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Henry 
Bardett  for  his  paper,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 
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In  my  address  last  year  1  took  up  the  argument  of  Professoi- 
JevoDS  on  the  "  Coal  Question,"  and  examined  bow  far  it  had  been 
confirmed  or  dissipated  by  experience  subsequent  to  his  inquiries. 
The  review  I  thus  submitted  to  the  Society  seemed  to  me  to  justify 
amply  the  forecast  of  our  late  colleague.  The  rate  of  increase  in 
the  production  of  coal  in  the  United  Kingdom  had  materially 
declined,  and  that  of  iron  had  been  still  more  affected ;  whilst  the 
growth  of  the  output  of  these  elements  of  national  prosperity  in 
the  United  States  had  enormously  advanced.  "What  Jevons  had 
foretold  had  happened  and  Avas  happening,  and  it  became  the 
patriotic  watchman  of  the  currents  of  pi'Ogress  to  repeat  the 
Avarnings  that  had  been  given,  and  to  impress  upon  his  countrj'- 
men  the  expediency  of  adjusting  their  conduct  in  relatiou  to  an 
apparently  inevitable  future.  JSTothing  that  has  happened  in  the 
last  twelve  months  has  diminished  my  sense  of  the  certainty  of 
the  position  taken  a  year  ago.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
strengthened.  The  movements  then  noticed  have  continued,  and 
have  been  accompanied,  as  might  have  been  expected,  by  attendant 
movements.  Take  one  illustration.  In  no  branch  of  industry  ha.s 
our  pi'edominance  in  the  past  been  greater  than  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  cotton.  In  this  labour  we  have  been  easily  at  the  head 
of  the  world;  but  in  this  we  have  learnt  in  the  course  of  the  year 
that  the  United  States  have  outpassed  us.  The  last  statement  of 
the  total  of  raw  cotton  worked  up  in  the  two  coantries  assigns 
a  larger  quantity  to  the  western  republic  than  to  the  United 
Kingdom.^  This  of  itself  would  seem  to  be  a  portent.  Yet 
I  must  confess  that  i-eason,  backed  by  experience,  appeai-s  to 
attract  the  most  languid  attention,  and  the  warnings  of  Jevons 
are  less  heeded  to-d;iy,  thougli  attested  by  history,  than  they  "were 
when  first  put  forth  a  generation  since. 

The  reluctance  to  examine  the  ai-gument  of  Jevons  may  be 
attributed  to  divers  causes^  but  its  existence  seems  undeniable. 
Yet  it  is  compatible  with  a  certain  uneasiness  as  to  oar  industrial 
position.       Some    are    perturbed    at    the    increasing    divergency 

'  United  Sfatcs,  3,504,018  bales;  Great  BrU;iiii,  3,243,600  bales. 
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between  the  value  of  onr  imports  and  of  our  exports.  Wo  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  an  excess  of  the  former  over  the  latter, 
uud  have  been  well  satisfied  with  it.  The  balance  represents 
what  we  have  to  be  paid  as  the  carriers  of  the  commodities  of  the 
world,  and  what  we  receive  as  tribute  from  foreign  nations  and  our 
colonies  in  the  shape  of  interest  or  pi'ofits  on  capital  lent  or  laid 
out  within  them.  As  we  are  certainly  not  getting  into  debt  to 
anybody,  this  excess  of  value  in  what  we  received  over  what  we 
gave  out  was  indisputably  gainful.  In  quite  recent  years,  how- 
ever, this  excess  has  increased,  and  as  it  is  not  known  that  freights 
have  grown  to  a  larger  total,  or  that  the  return  of  interest  and 
profit  has  been  in  process  of  augmentation,  some  minds  have 
been  disquieted.  They  are  more  than  half  afraid  that  this 
increase  in  imports  may  correspond  to  a  retui'n  of  capital  invested 
abroad,  so  that  as  a  nation  we  may  be  living  on  our  fat ;  or  if 
this  actual  shrinkage  of  wealth  is  not  in  progress,  it  may  be  that 
our  margin  of  national  saving  has  fallen  away,  and  that  we  are 
not  sending  abroad  in  the  shape  of  exports  as  much  capital  as 
formerly  seeking  profitable  investment.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
inquire  which,  if  either,  of  these  hypotheses  be  true.  Both  leave 
untouched  the  fundamental  question,  what  is  the  secret  cause  of 
the  decline — be  it  an  actual  decline  or  a  decline  in  increase — of 
our  national  wealth.  This  criticism  cannot  be  passed  upon  the 
reasoning  of  another  and  perhaps  larger  class  who  are  not  satisfied 
with  our  national  outlook.  These  observers  are  also  uneasy, 
but  they  have  probed  what  they  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  their 
uneasiness,  and  are  ready  with  plans  to  counteract  it.  The 
increasing  competition  of  our  rivals  in  industry  is  the  danger  they 
recognise.  If  they  went  no  farther  than  this  we  might  still 
complain  they  were  calling  attention  to  a  phenomenon  without 
explaining  it.  Why  is  the  competition  of  any  particular  rival 
more  dangerous  to-day  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago  ?  Jevons 
explained  this,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  other  explanation  his 
may  claim  to  hold  the  field.  The  men  to  whom  I  now  refer  are 
not  troubled  with  his  speculations.  They  boldly  answer  that  if 
the  course  of  trade  were  everywhere  free  and  open,  competition 
would  be  no  more  serious  to-day  than  it  was  half  a  century  back. 
The  spring  of  its  mischief  lies  in  the  modern  ascendency  of 
protectionist  ideas,  and  the  energy  of  other  governments  in 
shutting  us  off  not  only  from  their  own  markets,  but  from  vast 
spaces  of  the  world  for  which  they  are  all  eagerly  scrambling. 
This  exclusivencss  of  other  nations  is  our  real  peril.  It  explains, 
in  the  view  of  the  authorities  to  whom  I  refer,  the  abatement  of 
our  growth,  if  there  has  been  such  an  abatement;  it  points  to  a 
loss  which  must  become  real  if  counter-action  be  not  taken,  and 
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the  only  way  to  meet  it  is  to  seize  for  ourselves  anytliiug  remaining' 
unappropriated,  so  as  to  prev^ent  the  further  extension  of  the  policy 
of  exclusion. 

Several  questions  arise  out  of  the  position  last  stated,  each  of 
which  might  be  examined  with  profit.  It  might,  for  example, 
l3e  asked  whether  it  would  be  enough  to  prevent  our  rivals  from 
carrying  their  exclusive  practices  to  new  regions,  by  appropriating 
these  regions  for  ourselves ;  whether  the  argument  would  not 
require  that  they  should  in  turn  be  excluded  from  the  remnant 
of  the  world  that  is  left.  Or,  again,  it  might  be  profitable  to 
test  by  figures  and  facts  the  truth  of  the  allegation  that  pro- 
tective policy  is  more  rampant  and  effective  to-day  than  in 
the  middle  of  the  century — an  assumption  which  oar  colleague, 
Sir  Robert  Gifien,  has  given  us  weighty  reason  to  believe  to 
be  ill-founded.  Or,  if  we  must  admit  that  hostile  tariffs  are  in- 
creasingly effective,  it  might  be  submitted  whether  there  is  not 
a  vastly  greater  scope  for  increased  commerce,  by  breaking  down 
the  barriers  which  impede  it  between  developed  nations,  rather 
than  by  opening  up  trade  -wit'h  uninstrncted  and  uncivilised 
masses  inhabiting  countries  remote  from  our  use  and  unfriendly 
to  our  habitation.  Perhaps,  if  we  believed  ourselves  in  free 
trade,  w^e  might  see  some  better  chances  of  propagating  our  ideas, 
especially  when  -we  find  in  the  other  great  countries  of  the  world 
no  inconsiderable  minorities  agreeing  with  us  in  opinion,  and  the 
dominant  classes  constantly  protesting  that  they  are  forced  into 
protection  by  the  protectionist  p:"actice3  of  their  neighbours.  If, 
however,  we  have  to  end  by  confessing  that  the  activity  of  the 
pi'otectionist  spirit  has  increased  and  is  increasing,  it  still  remains 
a  fit  subject  for  the  inquiry  of  the  statistician  how  far  experiments 
in  opening  up  new  markets  are  commercially  profitable,  under  what 
conditions  they  may  be  approved,  and  in  what  circumstances  they 
are  questionable  or  bad. 

In  pursuit  of  the  inquiry  last  suggested,  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  to  accompany  me  for  a  short  time  in  an  examination  of  a  most 
interesting  experiment  that  has  now  been  in  progress  for  some 
fifteen  years,  avowedly  for  the  purpose,  if  not  for  the  exclusive 
purpose,  of  opening  up  a  new  market  to  a  commercial  and 
industrial  nation  suffering  under  the  strain  of  competition  from 
its  neighbours.  I  I'cfer  to  the  case  of  the  Congo  Free  State, 
under  the  personal  protection  and  sovereignty  of  the  King  of 
the  Belgians.  The  existence  of  this  State,  after  some  years  of 
preparatory  exploration,  was  formally  recognised  and  its  neutrality 
guai-anteed  at  Berlin  in  1884-85.  The  Belgian  chambers,  in 
April,  1885,  formally  sanctioned  the  assumption  of  its  headship 
by  their   king,   wnth  the  provision  that  the  connection  between 
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Belgium  and.  the  ne"^'  State  was  purely  personal.  The  expci-i- 
ment  has  enjoyed  the  incalculable  advantage  of  being  absolutely 
freed  from  any  suggestion  of  interference  on  the  part  of 
any  European  State.  The  difficulties  which  have  attended  its 
development  have  arisen  entirely  from  internal  disorders,  almost 
necessarily  attendant  on  the  introduction  of  the  ideas  of  European 
control  among  barbarous  tribes,  and  from  slave  hunting  raids 
energetically  persisted  in  by  the  Arabs,  who  had  long  made  the 
region  a  hunting  field  for  human  game.  Guaranteed  by  the 
circumstances  of  its  origin  and  its  situation  from  foreign  attack, 
no  army  or  navy  has  been  required  to  defend  the  infant  State ; 
the  forces  it  has  have  been  organised  to  compel  obedience  within 
its  borders,  and  to  defeat  those  irregular  marauders  who  attempted 
to  maintain  their  ancient  practice  of  capturing  its  inhabitants. 

The  territory  of  the  Congo  State  is  a  vast  well-defined  plain 
contained  within  a  ring  fence,  once  believed  to  be  occupied  by  an 
inland  lake  which,  bursting  thi'ough  a  chain  of  mountains  to  the 
west,  emptied  itself  along  the  course  through  which  now  flows  the 
mighty  river  to  the  sea.  The  configuration  of  the  State  may  be 
likened  to  that  of  a  huge  water-lily  leaf,  with  a  stalk  running  out 
to  the  Atlantic.  The  area  of  the  leaf  may  be  roughly  given  at 
900,000  to  1,000,000  square  miles,  or  about  ninety  times  as  big  as 
Belgium  itself :  or,  again,  about  as  much  as  the  whole  area  of 
western  Europe,  including  the  German  and  Austrian  empires, 
France,  Italy,  and  the  Ibeinan  peninsula."  The  length  of  the 
connecting  stalk  is  some  250  miles,  and  it  is  about  half  as  broad 
as  it  is  long.  The  plain  itself  is  extremely  flat,  and  traversed  by 
innumerable  branches  of  the  river  like  veins  running  through  the 
leaf,  the  intervening  land  being  at  no  time  much  above  the  .surface 
of  the  water,  and  during  the  rainy  season  being  soaked  with  over- 
fl.owing  floods.  The  trunk  river  itself  and  its  leading  branches 
are,  however,  open  to  navigation,  affording,  it  is  said,  waterways 
to  an  aggregate  of  7,000  miles,^  only  two  or  three  serious  obstacles 
presenting  themselves  (and  those  at  long  distances  from  one 
another)  along  their  courses  down  to  the  point  where  the  united 
mass  of  waters  flows  down  the  rapids  which  form  the  commence- 
ment of  what  we  have  called  the  leaf  stalk.  It  is  illustrative  of 
the  uncertainty  of  our  knowledge,  even  after  so  many  years'  nearly 
continuous  intercourse,  that  the  estimates  of  the  population  of  this 
region  show  enormous  variations.  Mr.  Stanley  put  it  as  high  as 
28,000,000,  while  Dr.  Yierkandt  reduced  it  to  ii,coo,ooo.  A  later 
review  of  the  circumstances  of  the  State  induces  M.  Wauters  to 
accept  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Stanley  as  not  far  from  the  truth,  his 

=  "  Partition  of  Afric.i,"  p.  21G.     By  J.  S.  Keltic. 
^  Boulger,  p.  76,  makes  it  8, coo. 
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conclusion  being  based  on  the  belief  that  the  population  is  denser 
inland  than  it  is  along  the  river  margins.*  But  it  is  evident  that 
anything  like  an  exact  estimate  of  the  population  is  still  wanting. 
Mr.  Scott  Keltie  indeed  put  the  total,  avowedly  "  at  a  guess," 
at  14,000,000.*  It  w^as  this  vast  area  which  was  constituted  by 
International  Act  the  Congo  Free  State,  under  the  personal 
sovereignty  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 

It  would,  of  course,  have  been  idle  to  expect  such  a  territory  to 
become  at  once  a  field  of  remunerative  commerce.  Considerable 
and  continuous  outlay  would  be  required  before  a  return  could  be 
realised,  and  the  point  to  be  determined  by  an  investigation  of  its 
history  is  w^hether  such  a  progress  has  been  made  in  its  develop- 
ment as  to  afford  a  promise  of  an  adequate  return,  at  any  date 
which  can  be  approximately  fixed,  for  the  cost  of  its  creation. 
Some  primary  obstacles  must  be  noticed. 

In  the  first  place  the  climate  is  so  bad  that  access  to  the  inner 
State  has  until  recently  been  most  perilous  for  Europeans,  and 
thouo"h  the  danger  of  the  entrance  journey  may  be  said  to  be 
surmounted  by  the  making  of  the  railway,  to  which  reference 
must  be  presently  made,  no  immunity  from  peril  is  obtained  when 
the  interior  is  reached,  where  the  European  is  indeed  beset  with 
unceasing  danger.  Mr.  Pickersgill,  whose  consular  report  is  the 
latest  English  authority,  gives  a  warning  from  his  own  experience 
to  any  one  contemplating  an  excursion  to  the  Congo,  that  he  should 
be  "  a  well  salted  animal  or  a  man  prepared  to  die  ;  "  and  he  adds 
at  a  later  part  of  his  report  some  striking  sentences  giving  facts 
in  corroboration  of  his  wai'ning.  "It  is  estimated  that  of  every 
"  ten  whites  who  become  officers  of  the  State,  nine  are  either 
"  buried  or  invalided  within  three  years  ;  and  a  calculation  was 
"  made  a  short  time  ago  which  showed  that  the  employes  of  the 
*'  largest  Belgian  trading  company,  who  number  120,  only  maintain 
"  an  average  service  of  seven  months  out  of  the  twenty-four  for 
''  which  they  contract.''  The  missionaries  suffer  somewhat  less 
*'  perhaps,  being  as  a  rule  more  careful  to  avoid  unnecessary 
"  exposure,  and  also  better  provided  with  the  means  of  combating 
"disease.     They   fall    however   with    startling    frequency;     and 

*  "  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,"  May,  1898,  p.  551. 
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Since  tlie  above  was  written,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
question  with  an  Englishman  whose  lengtli  of  residence  in  tlie  State  and  know- 
l<>dge  of  its  resources  are  probably  unequalled,  and  he,  a  very  friendly  observer, 
l)ut  the  population  at  5,000,000  ;  nor  would  he,  when  pressed,  extend  the  total 
beyond  a  possible  8,000,000.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  right  to  add  that  Boulger 
i>ays,  "  In  assuming  it  to  be  30  millions,  one  is  only  taking  a  mean  figure  among 
"  confliciing  estimates  "  (p.  319),  but  how  he  got  this  mean  he  does  not  explain. 

6  The  accuracy  of  this  estimate  has  been  confirmed  by  the  friendly  witness 
vouched  in  a  former  note. 
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"  amongst  them,  as  amongst  the  officials  and  the  traders,  the  word 
*'  is  constantly  being  passed  to  close  the  ranks.  A  favoured  few, 
"  2  per  cent,  about,  appear  to  be  adapted  to  the  climate  in  some 
*'  way  or  other,  and  not  only  survive,  but  keep  strong  and  well. 
"  But  for  those  who  are  neither  lucky  as  to  their  constitutions, 
"  nor  reckless  as  to  their  fate,  life  is  a  perpetual  vigil  acrainst 
"  treacherous  fevers,  and,  when  nerves  become  weakened  by  the 
*'  strain,  an  existence  regulated  by  the  clinical  thermometer." 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  persons  whose  trials  and  fate 
are  thus  described  are  young  vigorous  lives,  carefully  selected  from 
the  numbers  that  volunteer  for  the  service,  it  may  be  concluded 
under  what  difficulties  industry  and  commerce  must  be  cultivated 
by  European  superintendents,  and  it  may  be  surmised  that  at  no 
time  within  a  proximate  future  could  a  body  of  European  State 
servants  be  maintained  with  any  permanency  of  its  constituent 
elements.  Climatic  drawbacks  alone  impose  the  greatest  hindrance 
to  any  effective  organisation  of  the  State. 

If  we  pass  from  the  question  of  the  European  controller  to  a 
review    of    the    tribes   to    be    controlled,    the    difficulties    do    not 
diminish.     The  State  is  inhabited  by  a  very  large  number  of  tribes, 
speaking  as  many  different  languages,  and  it  has  been  found  so  far 
impossible  to  establish  any  common  medium  of  intercourse.     We 
gather  from  Mr.  Pickersgill  that  instead  of  speech  a  recourse  has 
too  frequently  been  made  to  the  means  of  instruction  employed  in 
dealing  with  the  lower  animals,  and  the  best  of  these  means  have 
not  always  been  used.     It  is  thought  that  three  languages  may 
ultimately  suffice  for  intercourse  throughout  the  Congo,  but  as  yet 
little  or  no  progress  has  been  made  towards  this  simplicity,'  and 
there  are  indeed  reasons  of  policy  why  this  progress  should  not  be 
accelerated.     The  inhabitants  are  not  only  divided  into  tribes  of 
different  tongues,  but  each  community  was  at  perpetual  war  with 
its  neighbours,  cannibalism  being,   it  would   seem,   the  ordinary 
means    of   completing  the   extinction  of  one  another.      Although 
all  were  exposed  to  the   common  danger  of  slave  hunting  from 
without,  they  were  not  less  at  odds  between  themselves ;  and  the 
organisation  of  the  new  State  has  found  in  this  mutual  enmity  a 
means  of  establishing  and  maintaining  its  own  authority.     Each 
centre  of  organisation  is  pi'otected  by  native  guards  drawn  from  a 
tribe  in  hostility  to  the  tribes  surrounding  the  centre.  These  guards 
find  their  protection  in  rallying  around  the  settlement,  which  is 

'  In  the  diaries  of  Mr.  Glave,  "Century  Magazine,"  vols,  liii  and  liv,  which 
appear  most  trustworthy  as  a  day-hy-day  record  of  his  life,  there  are  numerous 
cases  mentioned  of  absolute  inability  to  understand  natives  he  encountered.  See 
also  C.  M.,  liv,  p.  708,  touching  the  conduct  of  a  functionary  towards  a  woman 
whose  speech  he  did  not  understand,  and  who  did  not  understand  him. 
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protected  in  tuini  by  their  fidelity.  When  internal  animosity  is 
thus  the  condition  of  safety,  there  is  little  motive  to  develop  a 
common  language  with  the  conimou  feeling  it  might  engender, 
and  we  are  told  indeed  that  there  is  no  ground  for  anxiety 
as  to  the  safety  of  the  situation,  because  "  tribal  animosities  are 
"  intenser  than  ever,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  their  being 
"  soon  extinguished."^ 

T  do  not  propose  to  go  through  the  several  st;iges  in  the 
history  of  this  difficult  world.  Bat  before  pi-oceeding  further 
notice  must  be  directed  to  one  point  in  its  development.  I  already 
said  that  some  outlay  was  obviously  necessary  at  first,  and  in 
view  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this 
outlay  should  become  onerous.  King  Leopold  supported  the  enter- 
prise with  an  annual  subsidy  of  40,000/-  from  his  private  fortune,^ 
but  in  1890  something  more  was  urgently  required,  a  further 
international  conference  at  Brussels  authorised  the  imposition  of 
import  duties  not  exceeding  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  upon  the 
strength  of  the  revenue  thus  inade  possible  the  Belgian  legisla- 
ture came  to  the  aid  of  the  State  with  a  loan  of  one  million,  of 
which  200,000/.  was  immediately  advanced,  and  the  balance  was  to 
be  supplied  in  annual  sums  of  8o,oooZ.  for  ten  years.  No  interest 
was  to  be  charged  during  this  period,  but  at  the  end  in  1901 
Belgium  would  be  entitled  to  annex  the  State  or  to  claim  interest 
on  the  debt  thenceforward  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  completion  of  this  action  on  the  part  of 
Belgium,  the  King's  will  was  published,  bequeathing  the  State  to 
Belgium,  with  a  further  intimation  on  tlie  part  of  the  King  of  his 
readiness  to  consent  to  an  immediate  adoption  of  the  bequest. 
Steps  were  taken  to  fulfil  the  transfer  thus  suggested,  but  the 
scheme  did  not  command  sufficient  puhUc  approval,  and  it  was 
laid  aside.  There  is  as  yet  no  indication  of  what  will  hajjpen 
in  1901. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  settlement  of  the  State  so  far  as 
it  has  been  affected.  The  scheme  of  its  organisation  is  avowedly 
baaed  on  that  of  the  administration  of  our  Indian  Empire,'"  but 
the  copy  has  been  somewhat  modified,  as  might  be  expected,  in 
the  direction  of  the  prefectural  system  Belgium  borrowed  from 
France.  The  administration  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  seems  also 
to  hav^e  been  studied,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  in  matters  of 


*  Sec  special  article  ou  the  Congo  Railway,  by  a  French  cori-espoiident. — 
"  Times,"  23r(l  August,  1898. 

*  It  is  understood  tliat  the  king  contributed  large  sums  in  addition  to  this 
annual  subscription ;  and  Boulger,  p.  273,  puts  the  total  advanced  by  liini  up  to 
1890  at  1,200,000/. 

'»  Cattier,  p.  219. 
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crarle    especially,    Belgian    pioneers    shoald     adopt    some    of    the 
principles  and  pi'actiee  of  tlieir  European  neighliours. 

The  org'anisation  thus  bnilt  up  is  necessarily  mixed  in 
character;  bnt  however  excellent  the  patterns  followed,  and 
however  carefully  the  different  parts  were  framed,  to  fit  into  one 
another,  the  success  of  the  design  has  been  sadly  hampered,  by 
the  insufficiency  in  number  and  constantly  changing  charat^ter  of 
the  personnel^^  It  has  been  impossible  to  secure  tbe  presence  in 
the  State  of  a  body  of  trained  and  trusted  officials.  Before  a  man 
had  learnt  his  work  bis  service  was  bmken;  and.  he  did  not 
remain  long  enoagh  to  win  the  respect  of  the  natives,  or  indeed 
to  become  fully  ai-quainted  with  them.  The  whole  government 
within  the  State  is  entrusted  to  a  Governor-General,  who  is  abso- 
lute in  administration  and  legislation  until  cliecked  by  Royal 
authority  at  home.  He  is  assisted  by  seven  directors  of  depart- 
ments (justice,  transport,  tinance,  &c.),  but  they  do  not  form 
a  council  consultative  or  otherwise.*^  The  State  is  divided, 
into  di.stricts  with  a  commissioner  over  each,  and  the  power 
of  the  commissioner  is  practically  subject  to  no  control  bejond 
that  of  the  Governor-General.  There  are  branches  of  adminis- 
tration nominally  independent  of  the  comruissioner,  but  in 
case  of  emergency  these  become  subject  to  his  authority,  and 
he  alone  detei-mines  when  tlie  emergency  arises.'^  A  possible 
exceptiim  may  be  made  of  the  judicial  branch.  But  in  out- 
lying districts  this  has  no  separate  existence,  judicial  and 
administraive  functions  being  united  in  the  same  officers,  so 
that  where  the  control  may  be  most  needed  it  is  most  wanting. 
Under  each  commissioner  is  a  certain  number  of  sub-commis- 
sioners or  c(jllectors,  with  respect  to  whom  M.  Cattier  remarks: 
"  II  n'existes  pas  de  dispositions  claires,  nettes,  indiquant  les 
"  fonctionnaires  et  agents  qui  sont  places  sous  la  direction  et 
"  I'autorite  immediates  da  commissiire  de  district,  et  precisanfc 
"  ses  dioits  en  ce  qui  concerns  les  agents  appartenaut  a  des 
"  services  speciaux  ;  cette  situation  est  regrettable,  et  de  nature  a 
"  creer  des  confiits." 

The  imperfections  of  the  sy.stera  so  established  are  manifest,  but 
it  may  be  asserted  that  its  deficiencies  will  be  supplied  with  reason- 
able rapidity,  so  as  to  establish  a  fairly  complete  network  of 
administration.  Quite  recently  a  very  important  officer  has  been 
sent  out.  He  may  be  called  an  Inspector-General.  He  takes  rank 
immediately  after  the  Governor-GenerMl.  It  is  understood  that 
his  duty  will  be  to  keep  up  a  constant  inspection  o(  the  work  of 
the  several  officials,  so  as  to  secure  maintenance  of  a  just  standard 

»»  Cattier,  p.  220.  '^  j^jd^  p,  214.  '^  Ibid.,  p.  223. 
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of  conduct.  But  when  we  reflect  on  the  size  of  the  State,  we  must 
realise  the  difficulty  of  insuring  its  effective  supervision  by  a 
single  officer,  even  if  his  health  and  strength  were  free  from  all 
risk  of  failure. 

Defective  organisation  may  be  remedied  in  time,  but  other 
faults  not  so  easily  cured  are  best  illustrated  by  an  examination  of 
the  actual  working  of  the  State. 

Commercial  intercourse  being  the  ultimate  object  of  the  enter- 
prise, it  is  of  prime  importance  to  ascertain  how  this  has  been 
promoted.  So  far  it  is  admitted  that  the  trade  has  been  practically 
confined  to  the  exploitation  of  what  may  be  called  raw  products, 
no  substantial  progress  having  been  made  in  industrial  develop- 
ment. Plantations  have  indeed  been  established  of  coffee,  cocoa, 
&c.,  about  the  several  stations,  and  the  success  of  the  coffee  trees 
is  held  to  be  promising,  but  these  experiments  are  strictly  limited 
to  the  centres  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  com- 
missioners, and  as  yet  play  tlie  most  insignificant  part  in  commerce. 
It  seems  to  be  extremely  doubtful  whether  at  any  time  coffee  could 
be  grown  so  as  to  be  remunerative  as  an  export.  The  mere  cost 
of  transport  to  the  coast,  however  much  it  may  be  reduced,  must 
always  remain  a  formidable  hindrance  to  a  profitable  cultivation 
of  coffee.  The  main  products  wliich  have  been  obtained  and 
exported  are  ivory  and  rubber,  and  the  means  of  acquiring  these 
must  be  explained.  The  regulations  concerning  ivory  have  varied 
froru  time  to  time,  and  serious  contentions  arose  as  to  the  right 
of  the  State  to  reserve  to  itself  exclusively  the  power  of  obtaining 
ivory  within  the  territories  it  claimed  to  regard  as  Domain  Prive." 
But  in  the  end  the  right  of  seeking  for  ivory  has  been  conceded  to 
all  explorers,  subject  to  the  payment  of  duties  which  have  them- 
selves varied  in  character  and  extent,  but  are  now  reduced  to  an 
export  ad  valorem  duty  of  from  2I.  to  4/.  per  cwt.'^ 

A  similar  struggle  has  raged  over  the  finding  of  rubber,  but 
has  been  settled  in  a  different  manner.^^  The  territories  already 
referred  to  as  Domain  Prive  have  been  very  loosely  defined.  They 
are  described  as  unoccupied  lands,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to 
define  occupation.  Under  any  inter pi'etati on  the  Domain  Prive 
must  be  of  enormous  entent,  "  la  majeure  partie  du  territoire," 
p.  167,  and  the  State  at  one  time  manifested  a  disposition  to  assert 
an  exclusive  right  of  exploitation  within  it.  This  was  contested 
as  being  at  variance  with  the  liberties  guaranteed  to  all  comers  by 
the  Berlin  Act,  and  after  prolonged  dispute  it  was  settled  that  a 
certain  portion  of  the  Domaiia  Prive,  described  as  Domain  Prive 
stricto  sensu,  should  be  reserved  exclusively  for  the  State,  whilst 

•4  Cattier,  p.  168.  '*  Ibid.,  p.  168.  '«  Ibid.,  p.  306. 
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in  the  rest  of  the  country  concessions  should  be  freely  granted, 
the  extent  of  each  concession  being-  ultimately  limited  to  a  circle 
of  30  kilometres  (i8f  miles)  round  each  station,  upon  payment  by 
the  concessionaire  of  a  fine  or  premium  not  exceeding  250Z.,  in 
addition  to  a  tax,  not  exceeding  one-fifth  in  kind,  on  all  rubber 
obtained,  this  last  tax  being,  however,  commutable,  at  the  option 
of  the  concessionaire,  into  a  duty  of  a  little  over  id.  a  pound. ^' 
The  situation  may  be  practically  summed  up  by  saying  that  the 
finding  of  ivory  is  open,  subject  to  the  export  duty,  whilst  the 
finding  of  rubber  is  restricted  to  the  State  functionaries  within 
the  Domain  Prive  stricto  sensu,  and  elsewhere  open  to  conces- 
sionaires upon  payment  of  license  duty  and  a  tax  in  kind 
commutable  into  money.  Tt  may  be  added  that  regulations  are 
made  prescribing  the  method  of  extr-acting  rubber  so  as  to  prevent, 
if  possible,  negligent  destruction  of  rubber  vines.  But  the  best 
authority  represents  these  regulations  as  being  in  fact  almost 
entirely  neglected.  Some  experimental  plantations  have  been 
made  of  Para  rubber,  but  they  have  no  economic  importance. 

So  much  applies  to  the  working  of  unoccupied  lands.  But 
the  natives  who  dwell  in  the  occupied  lands  have  also  to  contribute 
to  the  collection  of  ivory  and  rubber.  Each  government  station 
is  a  centre  to  which  tribute  is  required  to  be  brought  from  the 
surrounding  country,  the  amount  being  subject  to  no  definite 
regulation,  and  dependent  in  fact  on  the  discretion,  the  zeal,  and 
what  may  be  euphemistically  called  the  commercial  instinct  of  the 
person  in  charge.'** 

Tribute  may  be  raised  in  a  more  or  less  direct  and  summary 
fashion,  but  where  rubber  or  ivory  is  obtained  by  concessionaires, 
some  forms  must  be  adopted  to  secure  the  working  of  the  con- 
cession. All  contracts  for  labour  are  subject  to  regulation,  among 
others  requiring  that  they  shall  not  run  for  more  than  seven  years, 
and  must  be  visaed  by  the  commissioner  of  the  district.'^  But  it 
can  be  easily  understood  how  imperfect  must  be  the  supervision 
of  the  execution  of  these  agreements,  however  correct  they  may 
be  in  their  primary  form.  The  actual  nature  of  the  working  of 
the  system  must  ultimately  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
agents  employed,  and  it  would  seem  that  in  their  relations  with 
the  natives  little  distinction  is  practically  drawn  between  the 
functionaries  of  the  State  and  the  functionaries  of  the  trading 
companies.  Something  may  be  learned  from  the  action  of  the 
former  in  the  collection  of  tribute.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  organisation  of  the  country,  though  fairly  complete  on  paper, 
is  defective  and  confused  in  fact.  Military  and  civil  functions  are 
often,  as  has  been  said,  discharged  by  the  same  person  in  the 
1'  Cattier,  p.  307.  ''  Ibid.,  p.  244.  is  Ibid.,  p.  405. 
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subordinate  stations.  Wliere  a  solitary  white  is  placed  in  autho- 
rity he  cannot  effectively  supervise  all  that  is  done  by  his  trained, 
but  not  civilised,  forces.  If  in  his  judg'tnent  enoui^jh  revenue  is 
not  brought  in,  raids  are  made  for  the  collection  of  the  deficiency, 
and  incidental  to  the  raids  captui-es  are  effected  of  men,  Avomen 
and  children,  as  well  as  of  things.^"  In  the  journal  of  Mr.  Glave 
he  repeatedly  condemns  the  sending  out  of  companies  of  natives 
without  a  single  white  to  requisition  villages  which  are  back, 
ward  in  making  returns  and  to  punish  them  if  they  resist. 
The  inhabitants,  not  unfrequently,  fly  from  these  harrying 
bands,  and  their  villages  are  destroyed,  and  po.-sessions  plundered. 
Their  women  and  childien  nre  led  away  captive  if  not  in 
lasting  slavery,  yet  as  hostages,  to  be  kept  until  ransomed  by 
an  adequ.nte  tribute.  The  children  are  passed  on  to  missionary 
priests  at  their  stations,  and  though  well  treated  when  brought 
under  their  care,  the  death-rate  remains  portentous,  and  the  suffer- 
ing and  deaths  en  route  make  up  a  much  worse  picture.'^'  Tliey  are 
generally  extremely  young,  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  provide 
them  with  their  custonniry  or  any  wholesome  diet.  They  contract 
fevers  and  other  diseases  cii  route,  and  when  they  are  handed 
ov^er  to  the  care  of  the  priests  and  nuns  too  many  are  already 
dying.  At  the  station  of  Kinoniuza,  where  the  accommodation 
is  said  to  be  sufficient  for  about  loo  children,  300  had  been  buried 
Avhen  Glave  passed  by  in  1895,  a  number  which  has  since  risen  to 
500.  Women  remain  as  slaves,  working  the  gardens  and  plaiita- 
tions  about  the  stations,  and  tliey  were  described  in  one  centre, 
where  a  good  character  is  given  to  the  white  ciiptain,  as  fastened 
together  with  ropes  round  their  necks  a  yard  and  a  half  apart, 
unclothed  and  ill-fed.^^  Captive  men  are  held  in  servitude  for  a 
term  of  seven  years,  after  which  they  may  be  freed,  but  the  history 
of  the  Slate  has  little  to  fell  of  the  sub.sequent  life  of  those  who 
have  survived  the  seven  years.  Out  of  such  captives,  the  soldiers 
and  porters,  of  whom  more  must  be  presently  said,  are  deveh)ped, 
thonglx  in  the  case  of  any  emergent  necessity  special  orders  are 
issued  upon  subject  chiefs  for  the  supply  of  men. 

In  connection  with  all  this  must  be  noted  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  fixed  scales  of  salaries  for  the  State  functionaries,  other  at 
least  than  the  judicial  personages  and  the  marine ;  that  such  pay 
as  they  receive  is  insufficient,  and  that  it  is  augmented  by  per- 
centages on  the  tributes  of  ivory  and  rubber  they  are  successful 
in  exacting.-^ 

It  may  be  summarily  stated  that  if  slave  hunting  and  slave 
raiding  from  without  aie  abolished,  it  not  only  remains  within  the 

-0  Gliivc,  "C.  M.,"  liii,  i)]).  208  iiiid  209;  liv,  p.  705. 

2'  Ibid.,  liv,  p.  710.  "  Ibiil.,  liii,  p.  913.  -*  Cattier. 
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State  as  a  native  institution,  but  is  established  on  tbe  part  of  tlie 
State  itself  as  being  for  the  time  at  least  a  necessary  element  in  its 
own  constitution.  The  defenders  of  the  State  do  indeed  insist  that 
the  worst  characteristics  of  what  they  regard  as  a  period  of  transition 
are  passing  away.  The  last  three  years  are  claimed  to  have  worked  a 
wonderful  change.  Coercion  is  still  necessary  to  teep  the  native 
at  labour;  the  villagers  on  the  border  of  the  French  Congo  fly 
across  the  frontier  at  the  approach  of  the  representatives  of  the 
State ;  "*  but  those  who  have  been  subjected  to  any  training  have 
learat  the  wisdom  of  submission,  and  gangs  tied  together  are 
things  of  the  past.  Moreover  the  natives  do  receive  some 
allowances  when  they  bring  in  the  required  tributes.  These 
representations  are  probably  true  at  the  best  settled  and 
most  accessible  stations,  but  further  inland  no  such  trans- 
formation can  have  been  effected,  and  it  is  admitted  that 
the  old  characteristics  remain  in  these  more  removed  districts, 
especially  within  the  areas  of  concessions  of  adventurous  com- 
panies. The  agents  of  these  companies  employ  within  their 
jurisdictions  the  same  method  of  extracting  supplies  as  the  State 
agents,  and  are  certainly  not  more  scrupulous  in  their  processes. 
M.  Lothaire,  whose  name  is  sufiiciently  well  known  as  a  State 
official,  very  summary  and  thorough-going  in  his  action,  is  no 
longer  in  the  State  service,  but  has  returned  to  the  country  as  the 
manager  of  the  Societe  Anversoise,  in  which  capacity  he  has 
exceeded  all  competitors  in  the  extent  of  his  return,  or  in  other 
words  in  the  extent  of  his  exactions.  His  success  has  resulted  in 
the  supply  of  lOO  tons  of  rubber  a  month,  nearly  double  the 
quantity  procured  by  any  other  company.  To  do  this  he  has 
collected  forces  of  his  own,  but  in  case  of  need  he  has  also  a 
recoui^se  to  the  assistance  of  the  forces  of  the  State. 

We  may  thus  picture  to  ourselves  a  country  dotted  over, 
though  at  long  intervals,  with  centres  of  collection,  where  white 
men  or  a  white  man  has  his  headquarters,  surrounded  by  his 
guard,  which  is  also  his  collecting  force,  to  which  centre  produce  is 
brought  by  way  of  tribute  or  as  to  a  forced  market,  and  whence 
if  produce  does  not  arrive  in  sufficient  quantities,  detachments 
issue  on  foraging  expeditions  to  beat  up  supplies.  Any  one  can 
understand  how  easily  such  a  system  can  degenerate  into  plunder 
and  slavery.  And  the  character  of  the  Government  has  necessarily 
suffered  deterioration  through  the  constant  changes  of  the  personvel 
already  noted  of  the  officials  themselves.  The  extent  to  which 
the  evil  could  run  may  be  illustrated  by  the  example  of  one 
Captain  Rom,  in  command  of  a  district,  who  allowed  himself  to 
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ornament  his  flower  bed  by  marking  out  its  border  with  the  heads 
of  twenty-one  natives  who  had  been  killed  in  an  expedition 
organised  to  punish  a  village  which  had  revenged  itself  on  the 
robbery  and  violence  of  the  State  soldiery  by  killing  and  eating 
two  of  its  tormenters.^  It  is  right  to  add  this  act  of  Captain  Rom 
is  condemned  as  bad  taste  on  his  part  by  apologists  of  the 
Government,  though  he  was  not  removed  from  his  commands  in 
consequence  of  it. 

No  review  of  what  may  be  called  the  industrial  organisation  of 
the  Congo  can  be  complete  without  some  account  of  the  system 
of  transport  employed.  The  horse  does  not  live  in  the  State,  and 
could  not  be  kept,  except  perhaps  on  its  extreme  eastern  fringe. 
A  few  cows  of  special  breed  are  to  be  found  at  two  or  three 
stations,  but  the  ox  has  never  been  trained  to  labour,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  could  be  used  for  transport.  The  elephant 
has  never  been  trained  in  Africa,  nor  is  the  camel  found  in  use  in 
the  Congo.  In  the  earliest  days  of  Belgian  exploration,  four 
elephants  were  brought  from  Asia ;  but  two  died  almost  immedi- 
ately, and  the  second  pair  rapidly  followed  the  first,  and 
the  costly  experiment  has  never  been  repeated.'^  The  bearer 
of  every  burden  is  man,  and  the  institution  of  a  service  of 
carriers  was  a  first  necessity  of  life  in  the  State.  "Whatever 
produce  is  collected  in  the  form  of  tribute  or  by  way  of  ex- 
change must  be  transported  to  the  coast,  and  until  the  railway 
was  completed,  connecting  the  plateau  with  the  Congo  mouth, 
everything  had  to  be  carried  on  the  heads  of  porters.  All  sub- 
sidiary transport  that  is  conveyed  from  the  interior  to  the  river 
steamers,  and  all  transport  in  the  reverse  direction,  has  still  to  be 
borne  by  porters.  The  evidence  is  too  complete  that  railway  and 
steamers  have  not  come  too  soon  to  prevent  a  depopulation 
through  the  system  of  forced  labour  imposed  in  the  way  of 
porterage.'*^  Men  for  this  work  were  obtained  by  the  same  mode  of 
impressment  that  was  employed  for  other  labours.  They  were  often 
collected  with  difficulty,  and  some  were  apt  to  disappear  before 
the  time  of  starting.  Theoretically  they  were  engaged  on  terms 
of  service  which  had  to  be  sanctioned  by  district  officers,  and 
their  employment  was  fenced  round  with  many  restrictions,  which 
M.  Cattier  stigmatises  as  excessive,  and  maintained  for  the  sake  of 
revenue.^  But  the  practice  varies  in  reality  from  place  to  place,  and 
it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  nominal  restrictions  have  anywhere 
the  effect  of  hindering  recruiting.  When  the  bands  are  made  up, 
the  goods  to  be  carried  are  distributed  at  the  rate  of  66  lbs.  per 
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man,  the  load  being  always  carried  on  the  head.  Along  the  more 
frequented  routes  there  are  recognised  halting  places  at  distances 
necessitating  a  long  day's  march,  but  with  little  provision  for 
shelter,  and  with  no  means  of  providing  for  the  sick  or  disabled.^* 
There  is  evidence  that  men  not  unfrequently  fall  out,  and  are  left 
by  the  wayside;*  and,  indeed,  the  route  now  superseded  by  the 
railway  is  perhaps  too  vividly  described  as  lined  with  skeletons.'^ 
In  the  journal  of  Mr.  Glave  there  is  a  matter-of-fact  record  of  the 
traveller  encountering  these  relics.  The  usual  practice  seems  to 
have  been  when  a  man  became  incapable  of  keeping  his  place  in 
the  file,  to  take  his  load  and  distribute  it  among  his  fellows,  leaving 
him  to  crawl  on  or  fall  by  the  path  as  might  be  his  chance.  The 
particular  route  now  traversed  by  the  I'ailway  has  necessarily  been 
the  best  known  in  the  Congo,  and  was  perhaps  the  most  fatal  to 
life,  owing  to  its  alternate  seasons  of  excessive  heat  and  torrential 
rains.  We  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  statement  that  before  the 
railway  was  opened,  the  villages  along  its  course  were  deserted,  and 
the  population  disappearing.  It  is  also  asserted  that  the  weights 
allotted  to  the  carriers  were  reduced,  as  boys  had  to  be  enlisted. 
But  this  statement  is  contradicted,  and  it  is  explained  that  while 
boys  did  undoubtedly  join  the  caravans,  they  did  so  only  because 
they  liked  to  be  with  their  fathers,  and  not  from  any  necessity  to 
resort  to  their  immature  powers.  It  may,  indeed,  be  expected 
that  the  transport  service,  like  the  other  forced  labours  imposed 
upon  the  natives,  would  have  become  regularised  by  use,  and  there 
is  evidence  that  at  some  centres  great  improvements  have  been 
effected,  large  and  w^ell-trained  supplies  of  men  being  there 
found  ready  and  willing  to  undertake  any  transport  that  was 
required.  However  this  may  be,  the  railway  to  Stanley  Pool  was 
happily  opened  this  year,  and,  in  conjunction  with  steamers  on  the 
upper  river,  now  affords  a  substitute  for  the  human  caravans. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  upon  the  difficulties  and  hard- 
ships attendant  on  the  making  of  the  railway  to  Stanley  Pool.  In 
despair  of  other  labourers,  some  500  Chinese  were  at  one  time 
imported;  but  death  wrought  such  havoc  among  them,  that  aftei^ 
a  few  months  a  remnant  of  100  deserted  and  started  eastward 
across  Africa  to  meet  the  sun,  from  which  they  knew  they  had 
come.  It  is  believed  that  not  one  of  them  survived.  The  railway 
was  tiltimately  made  by  Senegalese  and  blacks  from  Sierra  Leone, 
althouo-h  it  was  necessary  to  keep  these  bodies  at  woik  on  different 
sections,  as  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  agree  peaceably  together. 
After  eight  years  the  railway  was  completed,  in  length  250  miles, 
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the  gauge  Leiiig  sometliing  over  2  feet  7  inclies,  at  a  cost  slightly 
exceeding  10,000/.  a-mile  (2,600,000/.).  Out  of  this  capital  one 
million  lias  been  provided  by  the  Belgian  State  at  a  reduced, 
interest  of  3  per  cent.,  which,  moreover,  is  deferred. 

The  review^  thus  rapidly  made  brings  us  up  to  the  situation  as  it 
exists.  The  country  has  been  explored,  means  of  communication 
have  been  established  from  the  sea  into  the  interior,  government 
stations  have  been  built,  and  companies  of  concessionaries  have  set 
up  their  factories.  The  apparatus  of  a  commercial  oi'ganisiition  is 
fairly  complete.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  effect  has  been  pro- 
duced upon  tlie  inhabitants,  and  how  far  the  experiment  has 
succeeded  in  the  creation  of  a  market.  Before  the  advent  of  the 
State  the  tribes  weie  constantly  at  war  with  one  another,  canni- 
balism was  common  if  not  universal,  and  they  were  all  exposed  to 
the  slave-hunting  raids  from  the  east.  Nevertheless  a  certain 
balance  of  existence  was  maintained,  nor  is  there  any  suggestion 
that  the  population  was  diminishing.  The  history  of  fourteen 
years  has  witnessed  what  may  be  believed  to  be  a  complete 
destruction  of  the  slave-hunting  Arab  power.  But  the  story  of 
the  campaigns  against  the  Arabs,  as  told  by  Mr.  Hinde,  proves 
that  if  cannibalism  is  not  regamled  as  quite  proper  among  natives 
in  contact  with  Europeans,  it  was  in  no  small  degree  the  resource 
of  the  commissariat  of  the  forces  led  against  the  Arabs.  The 
question  has  indeed  been  asked  with  some  simplicity  what  other 
means  there  eould  be  of  victualling*  such  a  force.  Other  state- 
ments are  not  wanting  to  prove  the  practice  is  not  extinct.  But  it  is 
noteworthy  that  cannibalism  is  reported  as  having  always  been 
exclusively  contined  to  men,  women  having  never  reached  this  diet. 
Internal  wars  may  also  be  believed  to  have  greatly  diminished,  if  they 
have  not  disappeared.  When,  however,  we  turn  to  slavery,  it  is  too 
plain  that  it  remains  in  fact  if  not  always  in  name,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  its  last  condition  is  not  at  times  worse  than  its 
first.  The  life  of  the  liberes  is  a  mockery  of  their  name.^'  The 
term  is  applied  to  those  captives,  men,  women  and  children,  who 
are  the  prize  of  successful  raids  upon  villages  that  do  not  bring 
in  sufficient  quantities  of  rubber.  The  liberes  are  indeed  so- 
called  because  they  are  supposed  to  be  freed  from  slavery, 
and  those  who  first  received  the  designation  were  probably 
slaves  who  had  changed  their  masters.  But  the  term  seems  now 
applied  to  all  who  have  passed  under  the  immediate  bondage 
of  the  State  for  at  least  a  term  of  seven  years.  How  little 
the  condition  of  liberation  is  relished,  may  be  judged  from  the 
statement  that  these  liberated  persons  have  been  transported  to 
the  place  of  their  employment  chained  together  lest  they  should 
32  Cilavo,  "  C.  M.,"  llv,  p.  709. 
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escape  by  tlie  way.^  What  eifect  upon  tlie  niimbers  of  the 
populatiou  has  been  produced  by  the  installation  of  the  State  it  is 
impossible  to  determine.  Equally  confident  declarations  are  made 
that  the  population  has  increased  and  has  diminished.  But  in 
view  of  the  excessively  divergent  estimates  of  the  total  population, 
it  is  hopeless  to  arrive  at  the  truth  on  this  point.  It  may  be 
concluded  that  at  the  cost  of  much  suffering  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  some  severity,  a  certain  amount  of  drill  has  been 
introduced  among  tiie  people,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
work  obtained  from  them.  But  if  we  weie  concerned  with  the 
history  of  the  Congo  as  a  philanthropic  and  civilising  experiment, 
we  should  have  to  contrast  the  degree  of  success  obtained  with 
what  might  have  been  accomplished  by  the  milder,  if  slower, 
methods  of  missionary  enterprise.  My  object,  however,  is  to 
deal  with  the  Congo  as  a  field  for  the  expansion  of  trade,  and  to 
examine  its  condition  as  showing  the  degree  of  success  of  a 
commercial  enterprise,  and  to  this  view  it  is  now  necessary  to 
turn. 

First  as  to  the  i-aihvay.  Its  cost  has  already  been  given  at 
2,600,000/.  for  a  length  of  250  miles.  As  it  has  been  opened  only 
since  March  last,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  any  final  judgment 
on  its  success,  nor  would  it  be  fair  to  gauge  its  ultimate  return 
by  what  was  accomplished  through  the  different  stages  when  one 
section  after  another  was  brought  into  working.  These  results 
however  may  be  worth  stating  :^* — 

Expenses. 

First  40  kilometres    '  July,  lS9-i,  to  July,  1895 

'95,        „  '96 

A  length  varying  from  188  V  ,93  ,97  j        j,^^^      i    i24,396 

kilometres  upwards   ....  J 

It  must  be  observed  however  that  the  receipts  for  the  last 
twelve  months,  1896-97,  include  a  sum  of  78,366/.,  being  the 
estimated  charge  of  carriage  of  materials  usi  d  in  the  completion 
of  the  line,  whilst  the  receipts  of  the  former  years  are  apparently 
restricted  to  ca>h  receipts.  In  order  to  make  the  comparison  just 
of  the  last  year  with  the  preceding  years,  it  is  necest-ary  to  deduct 
this  sum,  which  leaves  us  with  a  cash  receipt  for  1896-97  of 

101,080/. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  this  deduction  also  if  we  Avish  to  make 
a  comparison   with  the   receipts  of   the   subseqtient   months,   the 
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returns  of  wliicli  give  us  cash  receipts  only,  amounting  in  the  ten 
months  July,  1897,  to  May,  1898,  to 

165,978/. 

Whilst  these  deductions  have  to  be  made  for  the  sake  of 
securing  a  just  comparison,  it  is  not  implied  that  the  company  are 
not  in  the  right  in  including  among  their  receipts  the  amount  due 
for  carriage  of  their  ovs^n  materials  employed  in  completing  the  line. 

Any  trustworthy  ratio  of  the  working  expenses  of  the  line  to  the 
receipts  is  at  present  unobtainable.  The  figures  for  1896-97  already 
quoted  include  a  nominal  sum  for  expenses  exactly  equivalent  to 
the  nominal  sum  included  in  the  receipts,  and  these  are  the  only 
figures  forthcoming.  If  we  took  the  totals  as  they  stand,  they 
would  show  an  apparent  ratio  of  something  like  70  per  cent.,  and 
if  the  actual  cost  proves  not  to  exceed  this  ratio,  the  increase  in 
revenue  of  the  line  would  leave  a  margin  suflicient  to  pay  a  good 
dividend  on  the  capital.  The  revenue  of  the  ten  months  showed 
a  continuous  rise,  ending  in  a  receipt  in  the  mouth  of  May  of 
26,000/. ;  and  though  no  detailed  reports  have  since  been  made,  it 
has  been  confidently  predicted  that  the  monthly  receipt  will  soon 
reach,  if  it  has  not  reached,  40,000/.  The  expectations  of  share- 
holders may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  shares  of  500  frs.,  which 
had  fallen  in  1895  to  320,  had  reached  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  1,175.  ^^  must  be  added  that  the  receipts  of  the  line  are 
based  upon  an  excessively  high  tariff  of  tolls.  The  charge  for  a 
first  class  passenger  for  the  250  miles  is  20/.,  being  at  the  rate  of 
2  frs.  a  mile ;  and  though  a  second  class  passenger  (there  are  only 
two  classes)  can  be  carried  for  2/.,  this  applies  simply  to  the  trans- 
port of  natives,  who  are  accommodated  in  the  roughest  fashion.  The 
cai'riage  of  merchandise  is  charged  at  different  rates,  varying  from  as 
much  as  from  4/.  to  40/.  a  ton  for  the  250  miles,  the  latter  being  the 
charge  on  the  carriage  of  ivory,  or,  roughly  speaking,  from  4c?.  to 
40^/.  per  ton  per  mile.  If  the  railway  is  to  fulfil  the  hopes  enter- 
tained of  it  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  State,  these  charges 
must  be  considerably  abated,  and  this  may  perhaps  be  accom- 
plished if  at  no  earlier  period,  then  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  when 
the  State  becomes  entitled  to  assume  the  possession  of  the  railway. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  trade  results  of  the  Congo 
State,  it  may  be  well  to  take  note  of  its  cost.  It  must  always 
be  remembered  that  the  Congo  State  is  primarily  a  commercial 
enterprise.  Philanthropic  aims  might  be  fulHlled  in  the  course 
of  its  progress,  but  the  first  object  was  to  secure  an  outlet  for 
population  and  industry.  The  State  has  indeed  been,  not  incor- 
rectly, described  as  a  company  chartered  by  Europe,  with  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  as  life  president.  Such  a  project  involved 
an  initial   expenditure  of  capital,  but  as  originally  contemplated 
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it  should,  so  fai'  as  cnrrent  expenses  go,  be  very  soon  self  sup- 
porting, and  if  further  capital  had  to  be  expended,  it  should  be 
for  those  works  only  which,  when  completed,  were  worth  to  a 
buyer  what  they  cost.  It  has  already  been  stated,  however,  that 
by  way  of  contribution  to  the  enterprise,  the  King  has  given  from 
the  outset  an  annual  sum  of  40,000/.  of  his  own  money,  and  how, 
this  proving  insufficient,  a  new  arrangement  was  made  aathorising 
customs  duty,  upon  the  strength  of  which  the  Belgian  Parliament 
contracted  to  advance  1,000,000/.  A  system  of  taxation  was 
devised  in  many  or  most  of  its  details  more  calculated  to  hinder 
enterprise  than  to  produce  satisfactory  tiuancial  results.  Sydney 
Smith's  satire  reminds  us  that  something  like  it  existed  in 
England  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  or  we  should  be  tempted 
to  condemn  its  ineptitude  with  too  much  freedom.  Mr.  Pickerscill 
in  his  last  consular  report  has  eiven  a  vivid  description  in  which 
the  taxgatherer  follows  every  step  of  life.     He  says  : — 

"  Bat  in  order  to  realise  the  full  scope  of  the  State's  adminis- 
**  trative  activity,  let  a  new  settler  in  the  country  be  followed  to 
"  his  destination — say  a  native  town  situated  on  the  main  river, 
"  1,000  miles  from  the  coast — and  let  notice  be  taken  of  the 
**  taxation  to  which  he  has  to  submit : — 

"  1.  Lauded  at  Matadi,  arid  having  travelled  by  rail  as  far  as 
"  the  railway  line  is  open,  he  requires  porters ;  but  before  he  can 
"  engage  any  he  must  pay  for  a  license. 

"  2.  Provided  with  that  he  may  form  his  caravan,  but  every 
"  load  in  it  will  cost  him  another  tax,  and  if  he  does  not  get  the 
^'  men  through  to  Stanley  Pool  within  a  given  time  the  payment 
"  has  to  be  repeated,  although  the  Government  resei'ves  to  itself 
"  the  right  to  seize  them  on  the  road  for  its  own  purposes. 

"  3.  For  the  navigation  of  the  upper  river  he  needs  a  steamer, 
"  and  may  have  brought  one  with  him  in  sections  at  enormous 
"  expense.     A  tax  is  levied  on  that  also. 

"  4.  But  his  vessel  cannot  go  more  than  a  day  without  renew- 
"  ing  its  fuel.  There  is  abundance  in  the  forests,  and  it  benefits 
*'  the  timber  to  remove  the  dead  wood.  A  license  to  take  it, 
"  however,  has  to  be  paid  for. 

"  5.  Not  being  able  always  to  land  directly  from  the  steamer, 
^'  he  needs  a  rowing  boat,  and  is  taxed  for  that  as  well. 

"  6.  Ashore  again  he  finds  himself  wanting  a  house.  Native 
*'  huts  are  out  of  the  question  in  that  part  of  Africa;  he  must 
"  build.  The  people  would  give  him  a  piece  of  land  no  doubt,  but 
"  he  is  not  allowed  to  accept  it.  He  has  to  lease  his  plot  from  the 
"i State,  and  pay  according  to  measurement. 

"  7.  For  building  timber  is  required.  He  has  to  cut  it  himself, 
*'  but  it  is  taxed  all  the  same  at  so  much  a  losr. 
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"  8.  Aware  of  there  being  no  skilled  workmen  in  the  place, 
"  he  has  taken  a  few  up  with  him  from  the  coast.  For  leave  to- 
"  make  use  of  them  in  State  territory  he  is  taxed  according  to 
"  their  rumber,  and  if  he  employ  any  of  the  aborigines  to  assist 
"  in  the  work  tliere  is  a  pnym(>nt  due  on  them  also. 

"  9.  In  i-espect  of  the  finished  house,  a  tax  is  levied  propor- 
"  tionate  to  the  surface  it  covers,  although  he  has  paid  already  for 
"  the  entire  plot.  He  is  at  liberty,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to  go 
"  as  high  as  ho  pleases  without  additional  payment ;  but  if,  for- 
"  the  sake  of  air  and  shelter,  he  adds  a  verandah  or  a  balcony, 
"  the  extra  space  is  measured  for  taxation. 

"  10.  A  necessary  adjunct  to  a  tropical  house  is  a  detached 
"  kitchen.      That  carries  another  tax. 

"  11.  And  the  settler  must  pay  again  on  a  hut  for  his  domestic 
"  servants. 

"  12.  The  skilled  workman  also  requires  to  be  houvsed.  A 
"  rough  shed,  partial 'y  walled,  is  sufficient  both  for  sleeping  room 
"  and  workshop,  but  there  is  a  tax  on  that  too ;  and  if  the 
"  emploj'er  attempts  to  save  the  expense  by  utilising  the  space 
"  beneath  the  flo-^-ring  of  his  pile-built  dwelling,  he  finds  himself 
"  mistaken.  The  area  occupied  is  measured  again,  and  the  tax  on 
"  the  building  inei'eased. 

"  13.  Being  of  a  humane  disposition,  the  settler  considers  his 
"  labourers  as  well,  and  makes  another  shelter — a  low  roof  on  bai-e 
"  poles — for  them  and  the  crews  of  passing  steamers,  who  always 
"  sleep  ashore.  This  is  caring  for  the  State's  own  people;  but 
"  there  is  a  tax  to  pay  nevertheless. 

"  14.  And  another  is  due  on  a  house  for  his  feathered  live  stock. 
"  It  was  no  exaggeration  to  speak  of  the  hencoop  being  registered. 

"  15.  And  yet  another  is  leviable  on  a  house  for  the  goats  and 
"  sheep.  Now  goat  houses  in  the  Congo  Independent  State  are 
'"'  of  two  kinds.  Four  mud  walls  and  a  roof  without  gables  form 
"  an  ordinary  goat  house,  which  is  taxed  as  second  class ;  but 
"  such  buildings  expose  the  stock  to  robbers  and  predatory 
"  animals  too  much  to  be  always  safe.  Some  people  therefore 
"  go  to  the  expense  of  carrying  up  the  end  walls  to  the  ridge 
"  pole;  then  the  structure  becomes  a  goat  house  of  the  first  class, 
"  and  is  taxed  accordingly. 

"  16.  I  may  sum  up  this  portion  of  my  remarks  and  conclude 
*'  my  report  by  quoting  the  jocose  observation  of  the  English  and 
"  American  missionaries,  who  declared  to  me  tliat  there  is  nothing- 
"  free  in  the  Independent  State  except  fevers ;  while  a  Belgian 
"  Father,  with  whom  I  had  some  conversation  on  the  subject, 
"  remarked,  '  The  Government  taxes  even  the  civilisation  we 
"  'bring.'" 
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In  spite,  howevei',  of  the  system  of  taxation  thus  described, 
and  in  spite  of  royal  gifts  and  Belgian  loaus  reckoned  as  income, 
the  budget  of  the  Stale  has  in  no  single  year  shown  an  equality  of 
receipts  with  expenditure.  And  it  must  be  noted  that  we  are 
dealing  with  budgets  onl>\  The  "  Bulletin  Officiel  "  has  never 
published  a  lialance  sheet  of  receipts  and  expenses;  what  it  has 
given  year  by  year  are  prospective  estimates  of  income  and  expen- 
diture, and  the  Congo  State  would  have  a  diffei-eut  experience 
from  most,  if  the  actual  expenditure  did  not  exceed,  and  the 
actual  estimate  did  nob  fall  short  of,  Avhat  had  been  estimated. 
Such  as  they  are,  however,  the  budgets  of  the  several  years  must 
now  be  given. 

Estimate  of  the  Revenue  of  the  Congo  Independent  State,  1891-96. 


1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894.        1895.        1896. 

1.  Belgian         loan,  "j 

and  king's  con-  > 
tribution    J 

2.  Ivory  and  rubber  T 

of       Domain  > 
Prive J 

3.  Customs    

120,000 

29,238 
8,153 

£ 

88,019 

34,400 

28,114 
35,006 

£ 
116,119 

9,482 

36,892 
55,254 

£ 
120,000 

12,000 
46,324 

£              £ 
120,000     120,000 

50,000       48,000 
47  811        68  800 

4.  Other  soui'ces  

19,665  :    22,374       43,300 

Total    

157,391 

185,539 

217,747 

197,989    240  185     2Rninf> 

Detailed  Estimate  of  the  Revenue  of  tlie  Congo  Independent  State, 
1897  and  1898. 

1897.  £ 

Advanced  by  Belgian  treasury 8o,ooo 

Contributed  by  the  king  40,000 

Net  revenue  from  ivory  and  rubber  collected  by  State    ....  140,000 

Duties  on  exports  52,000 

„         imports 28,800 

Transport  and  other  State  work 18,080 

Profit  on  postal  service 3)400 

Taxes,  property  and  personal  2,480 

Maritime  dues    1,400 

Sales  of  land  and  timber 1,220 

Tolls  on  caravan  routes    , 600 

Judicial  fees   600 

Registration  fees    2 1  2 

Taxes  on  portage 200 

,,         wood  cutting  for  steamers    80 

•  Droits  de  chancellerie  " 100 

Exploitation  of  Mazombe  forests    800 

Profits  on  State  coins  and  notes  4,800 

374-772 
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1S98. 

£ 

Advanced  by  Belgian  treasury 80,000 

Contributed  by  the  King  Sovei-eign    40,000 

Net  revenue  from  ivory  and  rubber    268,000 

Duties  on  exports  96,000 

„         imports 44,000 

Transport  and  other  woi'k  done  by  State    20,000 

Profit  on  postal  service 4,800 

Taxes,  property  and  personal  3,800 

Maritime  dues 1,400 

Sales  of  land  and  timber 1,220 

Tolls  on  caravan  routes 200 

Judicial  fees,  &c 1,200 

Registration  fees   268 

Taxes  on  portage    80 

„         wood  cutting  for  steamers    270 

"  Droits  de  chancellerie  " 1 60 

Exploitation  of  Mazombe  forests    2,000 

Profits  on  State  coins  and  notes 1,200 

"  Produit  du  portefeuille  "  26,000 

590.598 


B. — Expenses  of  Government,  Congo  State.     Chief  Items  and  Totals  during  the 
Years  1891-98.     {Budget  Statistics.) 


Amount. 

Year. 

Adminis- 
tration. 

War  and 
Police. 

Marine. 

Medical. 

Pul)lic 
Works. 

Agri- 
culture. 

„ ,            Finance 
Educa-     _, 

Depart- 

tioii.               . 
nient. 

1 

Justice 

and 
Foreign 
Affairs. 

1 
Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£           £ 

£ 

£ 

1891.... 

22,986 

90,865 

13,167 

4.036 

8,508 

— 

—       10,618 

5,041 

208,168 

'92.... 

27,729 

65.434 

10,716 

3,622 

19,456 

4,260 

8,000 

16,570 

6,325 

215,443 

'93... 

28,903 

85,0^9 

15,691 

4,057 

20,394 

2,784 

3,176 

15.050 

7,048 

252,090 

'94.... 

28,950 

I32>348 

17,989 

5.336 

27,899 

2,753 

7,020 

15,050 

8,628 

347,713 

'95... 

29,677 

142,266 

15,890 

6,201 

21,885 

4,144 

7,020 

14,890 

8,388 

338,310 

'96.... 

35,904 

192,831 

21,070 

8,458 

24,577 

'3,561 

6,069 

14,890 

11,088 

329,452 

'97.... 

61,545 

197,761 

37,679 

10,776 

27,353 

30,041 

5,168 

17,804 

13,344 

405,674 

'98.... 

72,411 

274,825 

77,821 

14,212 

55,838 

21,346 

6,9781151,624 

15,028 

690,080 

Note. — The  totals  include  smaller  items  not  enumerated. 


It  must  be  repeated  that  these  are  prospective  figures,  and 
realised  figures  cannot  be  traced  in  the  "  Bulletin  Ofiiciel."  In 
Febraary  last,  however,  a  report  w^as  presented  to  the  Kiug  giving 
what  purported  to  be  the  totals  of  revenue  collected  in  the  State, 
with  the  statement  of  the  percentages  of  these  totals  to  the 
expenditures  of  the  successive  years,  and  although  it  is  impossible 
to  verify  these  figures,  or  indeed  to  make  them  harmonise  with 
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other  returns,  -we  may  calculate  wliat  are  the  totals  of  income  and 
expenditure  indicated  bj  them.  The  results  are  sho'wn  in  the 
followins:  table: — 


1891 
'92 
'93 
'94 
'95 
'96 
'97 


Revenue  Collected  in     i    Actual  Expenditure  of 
Congo  I'ree  State.       |        Congo  Free  State. 


£ 

52,781 

60,100 

72,699 

98,191 

144,000 

235.496 

3''"o34 


£ 
182,191 
189,291 
217,661 
295,311 
306,383 
414,386 
538,533 


The  figures  thus  elaborated  show  an  improvement,  but  they 
still  leave  an  unbalanced  deficiency  in  every  year,  including  the 
last,  and  it  must  be  repeated  they  are  inferences  only,  harmonising 
so  little  with  the  estimates  that  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on  them. 
The  published  budgets  do  give  us  details  from  year  to  year,  and 
we  must  go  back  to  a  consideration  of  the  budget  of  the  year  now 
reaching  its  close.  The  actual  revenue  is  only  470,602?.,  and  the 
expenditure  is  690,079?.,  more  than  one-third  being  on  war 
and  police.  The  item  chai-ged  for  public  works  is  relatively 
insignificant,  and  if  it  was  struck  out  altogether  a  slight 
deficiency  would  remain,  even  after  giving  credit  for  the  royal 
subsidy  and  national  loan.  Thei'e  is  no  prospect  of  equilibrium 
being  so  attained  in  1901  that  State  help  might  cease,  and  if  this 
and  the  royal  gift  were  now  withdrawn,  the  result  would  apparentlj"- 
be  hopeless  insolvency.  Mr.  Pickersgill  indeed  refers  to  the  item  of 
State  receipt  from  rubber  and  ivory  for  1897,  140,000/.,  and  takes 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  this  represents  a  return  at  "the  rate 
"  of  9  per  cent,  compound  interest  "  on  the  sums  advanced  by 
Belgium  and  the  King.  It  is  not  easy  to  vei-ify  his  calculation, 
but  assuming  it  to  be  quite  accurate,  it  is  obvious  that  this  revenue 
cannot  thus  be  detached  from  the  administration  of  the  State. 
It  is  the  tribute  exacted  from  the  natives  within  the  Domain 
Prive,  and  this  tribute  would  not  be  realised  unless  the  expenditure 
on  war  and  police,  and  indeed  every  other  item,  were  incurred. 
Xo  such  rent  would  ever  be  received  it"  the  active  and  costly 
oro-anisation  were  withdrawn.  If  however  we  could  contemplate 
this  item  as  separable  and  removable  from  the  State  budget,  the 
result  of  its  withdrawal  would  be  simply  to  leave  the  administra- 
tion in  a  more  hopeless  condition  of  insolvency. 

These  repeated  deficiencies  have  of  course  been  followed  by  an 
accumulation  of  debt.  "We  have  already  referred  to  an  advance 
of   1,000,000/.  by  the  Belgian  State,  but  this  has  not  stood  alone. 
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Before  tlais  arraBgement  the  Congo  Administration  Lad  issued 
bonds  to  the  extent  of  2,800,000/.,  and  after  this  assistance  was 
given  Belgium  came  again  to  the  rescue,  and  in  June,  1895,  advanced 
a  further  loan  of  272,000/.,  and  yet  by  June,  1898,  the  Congo 
Administration  was  forced  to  obtain  authority  to  borrow  560,000/. 
The  total  debt  would  now  seem  to  be  at  least  4,500,000/. 

Lastly,  how  far  has  the  Congo  State  proved  an  outlet  for 
surplus  population  and  a  ninrket  for  Belgian  industry  ?  As  to  the 
former,  the  white  population  in  the  State  numbers  about  1,678,^* 
of  whom  1,073^*^  are  believed  to  be  functionaries,  and  the  rest  are 
mainly  missionaries  and  the  agents  of  trading  companies.  Many 
missionaries  and  some  traders  anticipated  the  installation  of  the 
Congo  State,  but  if  we  pat  all  the  white  inhabitants  to  the  credit 
of  its  design,  the  outlet  cannot  be  said  to  be  considerable,  although 
it  mav  be  admitted  that  an  excessive  mortality  causes  this  outlet 
to  be  too  continuous.  As  for  trade,  the  customs  returns  of  imports 
and  expoi'ts  give  us  a  view  of  the  total  created. 


Table  1.^Ex ports. 

[Values  in  £'s  sterling.] 


1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

India  rubber  

Palm  oil 

Itoi'v     

69,723 
32,055 
73,614 

83,125 
31,992 
81,396 

47,784 
51,396 

85,462 
39,279 
101,133 
52,374 
64,652 

123,214 
62,550 

202,834 
98,584 
77,209 

92,793 
49,077 
132,724 
74,574 
72,256 

73,663 

22,785 

156,235 

38,891 
90,005 

33,583 

OtLer  exports 

Total 

14,933 

304,318 

295,693 

342,900 

564,391 

421,424 

301,199 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

India  rubber  

Palm  oil 

73,972 

29,084 

152,289 

39,910 

5,336 

99,068 
41,751 
208,411 
59,346 
32,692 

127,868 
41,464 

253,371 

53,253 

9,470 

298,623 
35,617 

194,126 
51,349 
23,928 

357,075 
27,765 

Ivory  

Cocoa  nuts  

240,167 
48,008 
25,266 

Total 

300,591 

441,267 

485.426 

603.643 

698,281 

1 

1 

»5  "Census  Petm-u  for  1898."     Boulgcr,  p.  338,  vaguely  puts  it  at  3,000  to 
4,000. 

3«  Boulger,  p.  294. 
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1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

Arms.... 

Drink     

Foods     

33,540 
40,525 
63,559 
29,331 
35,776 
113,899 
89,306 

36.230 
44,949 
76,144 
28,074 
56,924 
134,756 
97,083 

20,520 
45.473 
76.503 
28.382 
37,119 
151,806 
107,330 

25,690 
45,393 
98,494 
58.304 
98.521 
184,961 
130,266 

49,564 

58,774 

152,484 

Machines,  &c 

Metals   

109,654 
129,894 

Fabrics 

Other  imports  

225,310 
211,408 

Total 

405,936 

474,160 

473,441 

641,629 

937,088 

These  figures  show  a  considerable  increase  in  the  last  year, 
when  the  total  of  exports  and  imports  reached  1,635,368/.,  and  it 
is  of  course  hoped  and  expected  that  with  the  completion  of  the 
railway  a  further  large  increase  will  he  realised.  It  must,  how- 
ever, he  noticed  how  large  a  propui'tion  of  the  exports  consisted  of 
ivory  and  rubber.     The  following  table  shows  this  comparison  : — ] 

Table  III. — Shovring  Proportion  of  Rubber  and  Ivory  to  Total  Exports. 


[A'alues  in  £'s  sterling.] 

Total  Exports. 

Made  up  of 

Peicentage  of 
Ivory  and  Rubber 
to  Total  Exports. 

Ivory  and  Rubber.        Other  Exports. 

1895  

'96  

'97  

£ 
485,423 
603,643 
698,281 

£ 

381,239 
492,749 
597,242 

£ 
+  104,187 
+  110.894 
+  101.039 

78 
81 

8^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  not  only  is  the  proportion  of  ivory  and 
rubber  to  the  gross  exports  very  large,  but  it  is  also  an  increasing 
proportion,  having  attained  in  the  last  year  to  85  per  cent.  More 
than  this,  the  total  value  of  other  products  exported  shows  in  the 
last  year  an  absolute  decline. 

It  is  evident  that  the  whole  trade  at  present  depends  upon 
ivory  and  rubber.  Now  the  ivory  trade  is  simply  an  export  of 
the  stores  of  ivory  which  had  been  neglected  by  the  natives  up  to 
the  time  of  their  coming  into  contact  with  Europeans.  Elephants 
had  been  killed  and  their  tusks  left  uselessly  to  cumber  the 
ground.^'  These  spoils  have  been  sought  for  and  brought  in,  but 
with  such  eifect  that  the  store  is  rapidly  becoming  depleted. 
Practically  no  ivory  is  obtained  from  elephant  hunting,  and 
it    is    generally    admitted   that   the    export    trade    cannot    last. 
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Mr.  Pickersgill  indeed  thinks  tliafc  an  elephant  game  law  might 
be  established  which  would  result  in  ''a  regulated  supply,"^*  but  as 
he  connects  this  with  the  statements  that  very  little  of  the  ivory 
now  exported  is  fresh,  and  that  comparatively  few  elephants  are 
now  killed,  it  would  seem  that  his  regulated  supply  would 
sustain  a  very  small  trade.  Another  authorify,  already  quoted  as 
one  of  unique  experience,  gives  five  years  as  the  term  within  which 
the  export  will  practically  cease.  The  same  authority  anticipates 
an  extinction  of  the  rubber  industry,  and  it  must  be  i^epeated  that 
he  is  very  friendly  to  the  Congo  State,  and  has  faith  in  its  future. 
This  makes  his  declaration  all  the  more  remarkable,  when  he  says 
that  in  thirty  years  the  process  of  extraction  will  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  exhaust  the  supply.  This  is  a  most  startling  prediction.  It 
is  admitted  that  the  regulations  laid  down  for  the  cutting  of 
rubber  vines  are  practically  inoperative,  and  little  commei'cial 
value  can  he  attached  to  the  results  of  planting  which  the  State 
has  here  and  there  undertaken.  The  process  is  one  of  extraction 
without  any  security  of  obtaining  fresh  supplies.  Ifc  may  be 
hoped  that  if  this  industry  passed  away  others  might  arise  to 
take  its  place.  A  regulated  and  submissive  people  might,  under 
due  superintendence,  cultivate  coffee  and  tobacco  and  other  pro- 
ducts, but  experience  up  to  the  present  would  show  that  these 
projects  are  rather  fanciful  than  real,  and  even  if  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  native  population  could  bo  effected,  the  economic  value 
of  the  result  must  be  doubtful.  It  is  not  enough  that  coffee  and 
tobacco  could  be  produced.  They  must  be  produced  at  a  cost 
which  would  enable  them  to  be  brought  into  competition  in  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Consul  Pickersgill  in  his  examinatioi^  of  the  trade  of  the 
Congo  has  analysed  the  imports  in  order  to  find  approximately  the 
share  that  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  natives  and  the  share 
•  consumed  by  the  European  residents,  with  a  result  that  out  of  a 
total  of  473,441/.,  he  allots  only  148,102/.  to  the  natives,  the 
remaining  325,339/.  representing  imports  for  European  use.  The 
result  is  striking,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  contains  any 
■pregnant  lesson.  Two  or  three  erroneous  deductions  might 
perhaps  be  drawn  from  it.  It  might  be  said  that  the  small 
share  going  to  the  natives  proves  the  extremely  lucrative 
character  of  the  trade  with  them.  But  in  truth  the  support  of 
European  residents  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  cost  of  that  trade  as 
the  cottons  and  other  goods  given  in  exchange.  Again,  it  does 
not  matter  to  the  Belgian  exporter  who  consumes  the  commodities 
he  sends  out,  if  he  gets  paid  for  them. 

It  is  more  to  the  point  to  consider  the  relative  value  of  the 
^8  1897  "  Report,"  p.  G. 
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trade  as  a  whole.  The  total  exports  and  imports  of  the 
Congo  in  1897  amounted,  as  we  have  seen,  to  1,635,368/. 
Now  the  total  export  and  import  trade  of  Belgium  in  the 
year  1896  were  valued  at  230,307,000/.,  so  that  the  Congo  trade 
represents  very  little  more  than  07  per  cent,  of  the  trade 
of  Belgium.  The  value  of  outlet  for  commerce  thus  obtained 
appears  to  be  no  more  significant  than  the  value  of  outlet  for 
men.  The  result  is  sadly  disproportionate  to  the  anticipations  of 
the  enterprise.  Belgium  is  relatively  a  free  trade  country,  although 
the  movement  there  may  in  recent  years  have  been  rather  away 
from  than  towards  perfection  of  free  trade,  but  it  may  be  suggested 
with  confidence  that  if  the  funds  spent  on  the  Congo  had  been 
applied  to  the  relaxation  of  the  Belgian  tariff,  the  augmentation 
of  the  Belgian  trade  with  European  customers  would  have  fax- 
exceeded  the  0*7  per  cent,  obtained  through  the  Congo,  and  the 
excess  would  have  been  multiplied  again  and  again  if  the  action 
of  Belgium  should  have  stimulated  other  Powers  to  follow  the 
same  example.      Any  general   opening  of   markets  through  this  1' 

policy  may  be  a  dream,  but  it  is  not  less  incumbent  on  us  to 
point    out    that    the    field    for    enlargement    of    trade    between  I 

European  countries  offers  far  larger  scope  for  conquest  than   is  i 

indicated  in  the  experience  of  the  Congo.     The  general  trade  of  i 

Belgium  did  in  fact  increase  in  the  decade  1886-96  by  24  millions,  F 

or  about  12  per  cent.,  and  the  elasticity  thus  indicated  suggests 
how  much  more  could  be  accomplished  by  free  trade  in  Europe  r 

than  b}"  colonies  in  Central  Africa.  | 

I  have  said  already  that  if  we  wish  to  think  accurately  about  j 

siich  enterprises  as  the  Congo  experiment,  philanthropy  and 
commerce  must  be  separated  from  one  another  in  our  thoughts. 
As  a  philanthropic  adventure  the  Congo  has  certainly  been  a  very 
mixed  success.  An  extremely  chequered  record  of  war,  enforced 
labour,  and  exacted  tribute  may  after  long  years  effect  a  certain 
transformation  of  the  social  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  Bat  it 
is  at  least  open  to  doubt  whether  a  greater,  more  certain,  and 
more  durable  change  would  not  have  been  effected,  if  instead 
of  intervention  with  an  organi.sed  force  of  European  origin, 
missionaries,  catholic  and  protestanr,  Belgian  English  and 
American,  had  been  allowed  to  pursue  their  labours  in  peace. 
King  Leopold  would  not  be  the  head  of  a  region  equal  to  Westei^n 
Europe,  but  a  score  of  Livingstones,  if  such  a  number  could  be 
obtained,  would  effect  a  more  enduring  triumph.  As  for  the 
commercial  success  of  the  Congo,  it  is  always  possible  to 
say  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new  period  of  prosperity. 
Mr.  Stanley  declared  long  ago  that  the  State  could  not  pay  with- 
out a  railway,  and  the  railway  has  now  been  opened.      Enough 
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however  lias  been  said  to  show  that  it  is  disputable  whether  the 
resources  of  the  country  are  such  as  to  sustain  a  permanent  trade, 
even  with  the  help  of  the  railway.  What  bas  been  done  hitherto 
has  been  an  extraction  of  products  to  which  a  limit  can  be 
assigned.  The  adventure  of  the  Congo  is  in  truth  an  illustration 
of  a  principle  which  seems  to  command  fairly  wide  acceptance, 
that  a  colony  is  always  a  colony,  even  though  it  be  one  which 
you  can  never  colonise.  The  immense  development  of  wealth  and 
commerce  and  of  civilised  populations  following  the  establishment 
of  some  of  the  colonies  of  Europe,  has  encouraged  the  belief  that 
all  adventures  to  which  the  same  name  can  be  given  must  be 
crowned  with  the  same  success.  Yet  the  conditions  which  have 
secured  this  success  in  the  past  can  be  easily  indicated,  and  it 
becomes  a  simple  inquiry  whether  like  conditions  are  to  be  found 
in  any  land  oifered  for  new  enterprise.  The  most  famous  of  the 
colonies  which  we  ourselves  have  founded  are  those  of  North 
America  and  Australasia,  where  we  have  occupied  lands  open  to 
all  forms  of  industrial  settlement,  whence  the  sparsely  distributed 
natives  inhabiting  them  before  our  arrival  have  gradually 
diminished  and  disappeax'ed.  There  is  evidently  no  parallel 
between  such  colonies  and  such  an  enterprise  as  that  of  the 
Congo.  In  the  great  Spanish  and  Portaguese  colonies  of  central 
and  southern  America,  immigrants  from  the  peninsula  settled 
and  their  descendants  abide,  and  though  natives  have  not 
disappeared  as  they  have  in  the  north,  yet  the  fact  that  men 
of  European  origin  have  been  able  to  transfer  their  stocks 
to  these  countries,  constitutes  an  essential  difference  between 
their  colonisation  also  and  that  of  centi'al  Africa.  It  is  true  that  in 
British  India  Englishmen  cannot  settle  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. We  send  out  administrators  and  directors  of  commerce  and 
industry  to  live  there  through  certain  years  of  active  life,  and 
then  return  homewards,  where  their  children  have  been  sent  before 
them.  But  the  success  of  this  great  history  (which  cannot  strictly 
be  called  the  founding  of  a  colony),  has  deiDcnded  upon  the  essen- 
tial condition  that  we  have  found  there  a  vast  population  trained 
in  the  arts  of  peaceful  life,  and  possessing  a  civilisation  more 
ancient  and  in  some  respects  more  elaborate  than  our  own.  The 
presence  of  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  secures  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  great  peninsula  internal  peace,  and  has  brought 
to  their  industrial  and  commercial  life  the  latest  developments 
of  European  organisation.  But  British  authority  could  not  have 
been  crowned  with  the  success  it  has  achieved  if  its  arrival  had  net 
been  anticipated  and  even  invited  by  the  presence  of  a  civilisation 
which  simply  wanted  to  be  kept  together.  In  the  Congo,  and 
indeed  through  the  greater  part  of  Central  Africa,  no  such  civilisa- 
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tion  exists,  and  its  creation  is  not  a  matter  of  a  few  years  nor  of  a 
few  generations.  It  is  always  hazardous  to  predict  tlie  failure  of 
a  new  enterprise  because  it  is  unlike  former  adventures.  But  we 
are  justified  in  saying  that  nothing  can  be  deduced  from  the 
histoiw  of  American  colonisation  or  of  Indian  domination  to  justify 
hopes  of  a  lucrative  commercial  expansion  in  Central  Africa. 
Missionary  and  pliilanthropic  labour  may  be  spent  there  with 
approval  and  with  some  measure  of  slow  su(!cess,  but  the  founda- 
tion of  healthful  colonies  furnishing  outlets  for  population  and 
commerce  is  not  hopeful.  It  may  be  asked  th'  n  what  is  to  be  done 
to  find  a  vent  for  swarming  people  and  overflowing  production. 
One  answer,  which  for  a  long  time  yet  to  come  will  be  sufficient, 
is,  that  there  are  available  regions  still  open  where  settlements 
can  be  extended  and  commerce  can  penetrate  on  existing  lines. 
But  there  is  yet  another  answer  to  be  given,  not  in  any  way  to  be 
qualified  as  temporary.  What  is  to  be  done  wlien  all  the  earth 
has  been  appropriated  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  aggressive 
powers  of  the  world  ?  After  all,  the  imperial  movement  can 
scarcely  overstep  the  limits  of  the  planet,  and  there  must  be  some 
other  means  than  that  of  finding  new  territories  for  solving  the 
problem  of  homing  the  teeming  life  of  men.  But  here  we  enter 
upon  speculat'ons  outstripping  the  limits  of  this  paper.  I  return 
to  its  narrower  conception.  It  seemed  to  me  not  unfitting  to 
suggest  to  the  members  of  the  Statistical  Society  the  expediency 
of  establishing  a  debit  and  credit  account  of  the  extensions  of 
empire,  of  which  we  now  hear  so  much.  I  have  taken  one 
example,  and  made  a  hasty,  and  it  may  be,  in  some  particulars,  an 
inaccuiate  survey  of  it.  But  whether  the  work  has  been  well 
or  ill  done,  it  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  work  profitable  to 
do,  and  as  such  I  leave  it  with  you. 

Some  Authorities  Consulted. 
"  Bulletin  Officiel  de  I'Etat  Indepeudant  du  Congo,  1885-98."  F.  Hayez.  Brussels. 
"Recueil    Consulaire,    1898."      Tome    100,    3^    Livraison.      Par    J.    B.    Allart, 

P.  Weissenbrucb,  45,  PiUe  du  PoinQon,  Brussels. 
"  Droit  et  Administration  de  TEtat    Independant   du   Congo.''     Par  F.   Cattier. 

Yve.  Ferd.  Larcier,  26 — 28,  Rue  des  Miniraes,  Brussels. 
"Rapports    du    Couipagnie    du  Chemiu   de    fer  du   Congo."     P.    Weissenbrucb, 

Brussels. 
"  Consular  Reports  "  of  W.  Clayton  Pickersgill,  1897-98. 
"  L'Etat   Independant  du   Congo."     Par  C.   J.    Wauters.     Librairie   Falk   Fils. 

Brussels.     1899. 
"Journals  of  the  late  E.  .T.  Glave." — "  Century  Magazine,"  1897,  vols,  liii  and  liv. 
"The  Partition  of  Africa."     By  J.  S.  Keltie.  "  Edward  Stanford,  1895. 
"  The  Fall  of  the  Congo  Arabs."    By  Sidney  L.  Hinde.     Loudon  :  Methuen  &  Co., 

1897. 
"The  Geographical  Journal."     May,  1898. 

"  The  Congo  State."    By  Demetrius  Boulger.  W.  Thacker  and  Co.    London,  1898. 
The  "  Times,"  23rd  August,  1898.     Special  article  by  a  French  correspondent  ou 

the  Congo  railway. 
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Proceedings  on  the  loth  December,  1898. 

After  the  preliminary  formal  business  of  tlie  meeting, 

The  President  delivered  Lis  Annual  Address,  and  at  its 
conclusion, 

Sir  Robert  Giffen,  K.C.B.,  said  lie  was  sure  that  lie  expressed 
the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  meeting,  in  proposing  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Courtney  for  his  very  masterly  and  instructive 
address.  In  doing  so  he  took  occasion  to  thank  Mr.  Courtney 
particularly,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  for  the  great  assistance 
he  had  given  them  in  becoming  their  President.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  last  session  he  had  given  a  remarkable  address  on  the  coal 
supply,  which  lived  in  the  memory  of  those  who  listened  to  it. 
It  had  the  merit  of  challenging  some  very  common  opinions  and 
of  exciting  discussion,  and  he  might  say  that  there  wei'e  few 
addresses  which  had  been  of  more  ad^'antage  to  the  Society  and 
the  public  in  recent  years.  Mr.  Courtney  had  now  followed  up 
that  address  by  one  on  experiments  in  colonisation,  with  special 
reference  to  the  views  of  those  who  thought  that  the  state  of  our 
trade  was  to  be  remedied  by  going  further -and  further  in  such 
experiments.  They  must  all  thank  him  for  the  way  in  which  he 
had  enforced  and  driven  home  the  point  that  there  were  colonies 
and  colonies  ;  that  they  must  not  argue  from  their  own  experience 
in  America  and  Australia,  where  in  a  suitable  climate  for  immi- 
grants from  Europe,  colonisation  had  been  carried  on  so  success- 
fully, or  from  their  experience  in  India,  where  they  had  had  the 
advantage  of  taking  over  the  control  of  a  civilised  people,  who 
were  only  wanting  good  government  to  become  good  customers  to 
us  as  ti^aders ;  that  therefore  if  they  went  to  other  parts  of  the 
world  where  the  conditions  were  not  at  all  similar,  experiments  in 
so-called  colonisation  would  bring  forth  like  results.  The  Congo 
State  had  been  put  before  them  as  an  object  lesson,  and  it  was 
quite  easy  to  see  that  such  a  State,  where  the  conditions  of 
climate  were  unfavourable  to  European  settlers,  and  where  immi- 
gration was  impossible  for  surplus  population  from  Europe,  was 
not  a  region  where  colonising  would  take  place  to  any  serious 
extent.  Mr.  Courtney  had  further  proved  that  in  a  district 
like  the  Congo  the  experiment  for  many  yeai's  meant  the 
sinking  of  money  (he  thought  of  saying  the  investment,  but 
that  was  hardly  a  correct  phrase) ;  the  experiment  really  meant 
the  sinking  of  money;  and  the  profit,  if  any,  was  very  long 
deferred.  He  was  quite  sure  there  were  many  parts  of  the 
earth  which  Avere  now  the  subject  of  a  scramble  between  the- 
nations  of  Europe,  where  those  who  were  fortunate  enough,  as. 
they  said,  to  obtain  possession,  would  have  to  lament  ten,  twenty. 
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or  thirty  years  hence  that  they  had  burnt  theii'  lingers.  He  quite 
agreed  with  Mr.  Courtney  that  the  thing  to  do  was  to  encourage 
people  not  to  seek  developments  of  trade  in  outlying  countries  of 
so  little  yalue,  but  to  develop  trade  with  older  and  civilised 
countries.  One  chief  axiom  of  Free  Trade,  to  take  care  of  the 
imports  and  let  the  exports  take  care  of  themselves,  seemed  to  be 
very  much  forgotten  at  the  present  time,  but  they  would  have  to 
go  back  to  it.  At  all  events,  in  a  country  like  theirs,  where  they 
were  entitled  annually  to  so  much  interest  from  other  countries, 
they  might  be  well  content  to  devote  their  attention  to  seeing 
that  we  received  the  imports  we  were  entitled  to,  and  not  think  so 
much  of  export.'.  If  other  countries  sent  us  more  than  the 
amount  for  which  they  wei'e  indebted  to  our  country,  it  was  quite 
certain  that  they  would  take  payment  in  goods  or  services, 
because  there  was  no  other  way  in  which  they  could  be  paid. 

Sir  Fkancis  Sharp  Powell,  M.P.,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  he  felt  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Courtney  for  his 
presence  last  year  and  also  that  evening.  On  both  occasions  they 
were  favoured  with  a  highly  suggestive  addres?,  and  one  full  to 
the  brim  with  the  richest  information.  Being  connected  with  the 
coal-mining  industry,  he  felt  under  the  greatest  obligation  to 
Mr.  Courtney  for  the  address  he  delivered  last  year.  He  con- 
sidered it  as  a  great  misfortun.e,  that  so  little  regard  was  had  for  the 
statements  then  made,  and- — perhaps  not  even  in  the  next  generation 
— there  would  be  bitter  regret  that  more  deference  was  not  paid 
to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Courtney.  He  hoped  that  gradually  public 
interest  would  be  aroused  in  this  matter,  that  they  would  feel  the 
gigantic  importance  of  the  coal  supply,  and  would  be  alive  to  the 
obligation  to  take  the  greatest  care  and  afford  the  greatest  protec- 
tion, but  in  entire  accordance  with  Free  Trade,  to  every  ton  of 
that  "  precious  metal."  Last  year  Mr.  Courtney  gave  them  cause 
for  discomfort  and  anxiety,  but  this  year  he  put  the  balance  right. 
He  had  consoled  them  because  the  Congo  was  not  theirs,  and  had 
given  them  reason  to  feel  the  highest  satisfaction  that  it  was  to 
the  Belgians,  and  possibly  to  the  French,  as  reversionists,  that  that 
wonderful  possession  belonged.  He  hoped  the  people  of  their 
country  would  appreciate  both  the  lessons  Mr.  Courtney  had 
taught  them. 

The  resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting  by  Major  P.  G.  Craigie, 
and  carried  unanimously. 
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The  representation  of  numerical  observations  by  a  mathe- 
matical formula  is  then  most  perfect  when  a  p7-ion  it  is  demon- 
strable that  the  formula  tends  to  correspond  to  the  facts,  and 
actually  the  correspondence  proves  to  be  very  close.  For  instance, 
it  is  deduced  by  Fourier  from  first  principle?  that,  if  a  metal  bar 
extending  indefinitely  in  one  direction  has  its  extremity  kept  at  a 
constant  temperature,  then  ultimately  the  temperature,  V,  of  any 
section  of  the  bar,  distant  x  from  that  extremity,  is  represented 
by  the  formula 

■where  A  and  c  are  constants;^  and,  as  Fourier  continues,  ■ 
"  several  physicists  have  observed  the  fixed  temperature  at 
different  points  of  a  metal  bar  exposed  at  its  extremity  to  the 
constant  action  of  a  source  of  heat,  and  they  have  ascertained 
that  the  distances  from  the  origin  represent  logarithms,  and  the 
temperatures  the  corresponding  numbers. "'■ 

An  d  priori  basis  so  complete  is  not  to  be  expected  in  sciences  less 
exact  than  that  of  Heat,  We  must  often  be  content  with  presump- 
tion rather  than  demonstration.  As  a  type  of  what  may  be 
attainable  in  vital  and  social  statistics,  take  "  Gompertz's  Law  of 
Mortality."  This  formula  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
"force  of  mortality  " — the  rate  of  the  efflux  of  lives  (per  unit  of 
time,  per  cent,  of  those  surviving) — is  not  constant,  but  constantly 
increasing,  the  law  of  that  increase  being  geometrical  progression. 
The  assumption  is  plausible,  but  it  is  not  rigidly  demonstrated 
a  prioi'i. 

It  may  be  said  indeed  that  the  law  is  proved  by  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  deductions  from  the  law  agree  with  the  facts  ;^ 
and  that  the  main  proof  of  the  axioms  of  physics,  the  principle  of 
the  "  Communication  of  Heat  "  for  instance,  which  Fourier,  in  the 
passage  just  referred  to,  has  employed,  is  of  a  similar  character.^ 
But  that  principle  is  tested  by  its  agreement  with  the  facts  under 
a  much  greater  variety  of  circumstances  than  Gompertz's  hypo- 
thesis as  to  the  force  of  mortality ;  the  latter  cannot  equally,  I 
think,  be  regarded  as  a  vera  catisa  established  independently  of  the 
particular  facts  which  it  is  called  on  to  explain.  The  presumption 
however  is  properly  held  to  afford  sorce  justification  for  the  adop- 
tion of  Gompertz's  law. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  should  influence  us  in  the 
selection  of  a  formula,  especially  when  a  priori  demonstration 
affords  no  certain  guidance,  when  in  our  uncertainty  as  to  wl  at 
the  real  law  is  we  are  freer  in  our  choice  of  expressions.  Ceteris 
parihtos,   that    form   should  be   selected  which    is   most  specially 

'   Theory  of  Heat,  Art.  73.     Translation  by  Freeman. 
2  Ibid.,  Art.  76. 

*  To  tbe  fifth  decimal  place  over  a  series  of  o';servations.  Texthook  of 
Institute  of  Actuaries,  Part  II,  p.  84. 

*  Cp.  Fourier,  ibid..  Art.  64.  "  Observations  have  been  made  with  accurate 
instruments  "  on  variously  shaped  solids.  "  The  results  of  these  experiments 
agree  vritli  those  which  are  derived  from  the  preceding  proposition" — the  principle 
of  the  communication  of  heat. 
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adapted  to  the  purpose  in  hand.  Thus  for  the  purpose  of  the 
actuary  a  dominant  circumstance  in  favour  of  Gompcrtz's  law  is 
that  it  lends  itself  to  the  problems  of  joint  survivorship.  The 
formnla  of  Gorapertz,  and  this  formula  alone,  enables  us  to 
calculate  the  value  of  a  joint  life  annuity  from  a  table  of  the 
values  of  annuities  on  single  lives,  by  finding  a  single  life  which 
may  be  substituted  for  the  two  or  more  joint  lives.  The  cognate 
formula  of  Makeham  has  a  similarly  convenient  property:  the 
formula,  if  not  true,  is  at  least  well  invented.^ 

Apart  from  such  a  special  purpose,  a  certain  general  purpose, 
elegance  of  description,  is  attained  when  a  large  mass  of  observa- 
tions, such  as  the  values  of  l^  for  a  series  of  years,  are  subsumed  iu 
a  single  simple  formula 

I  =  f 

Another  criterion  of  excellence  is  that  the  formula  should  be 
easily  worked  ;  a  property  which  depends  not  only  on  the  simpli- 
city of  the  expression,  but  also  on  its  involving  functions,  the 
logarithm  for  instance,  of  which  the  values  have  been  tabulated. 

There  are  then  some  five  considerations  which  should  govern 
our  choice  of  a  formula :  a  priori  validity,  correspondence  with 
the  observations,  adaptation  to  a  special  purpose,  descriptive 
neatness,  and  arithmetical  ease.  I  propose  to  employ  these 
criteria,  especially  the  first  of  them,  to  test  certain  formulas  which 
maybe  proposed  to  represent  statistics  oi  frequency — such  as  state- 
ments of  the  number  of  times  that  each  degi'ce  of  stature,  income, 
barometric  pressui'e,  or  any  other  measurable  quantity,  occurs — 
in  general,  and  apart  from  special  knowledge  of  the  particular 
subject  matter. 

There  is  one  such  formula  distinguished  above  others  by  the 
prestige  of  a  priori  demonstration :  the  normal  law  of  eiTor,  or 
probability  curve,  viz. : — 

\  x^- 

VttC 

(where  x  represents  a  particular  magnitude  and  y  the  frequency  of 
its  occurrence)  ;  which  may  be  expected  to  be  the  laAV  of  frequency, 
whenever  a  quantity  fluctuates  under  the  influence  of  a  great 
number  of  contributory  causes  or  elements,  each  varying  indepen- 
dently of  the  others,  and  within  such  narrow  limits  that  the  effect 
of  each  element  upon  the  total  result  is  never  very  great."  Tt  is  a 
probable  hypothesis  that  such  a  plexus  of  causes  often  exists  m 
rerurii  iiahtra.^ 

There  can  be  no  hesitation  about  taking  the  probability-curve 
as  the  proper  representative  when  the  a  priori  consideration  in  its 

5  Texthooh  of  Institute  of  Actuaries,  Part  II,  cliap.  vi  and  cliap.  xii;  and 
papers  of  Demorgan  there  cited. 

^  See  "  Methods  of  Statistics,"  Jnhilee  volume  of  Journal  of  the  Royal  Sta- 
tistical Society,  1885.  I  shall,  sometimes,  where  no  misunderstanding  can  arise, 
put  equal  to  unity,  and  so  omit,  N,  which  stands  for  the  number  of  observations, 
the  area  contained  between  the  curve  and  the  axis  of  .r. 

'  Compare  Note  17,  p.  671.  «  Sec  Appendix,  Note  1. 
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favour  is  confirmed  by  observing  tbafc  it  does  in  fact  correspond 
accaratelj  with  the  given  statistics.  Many  instances  of  its  close  fit 
are  given  in  tlie  books  on  Probabilities.  lu  some  of  these  cases  I 
have  compared  the  fit  of  tbe  probability-curve  with  that  of  other 
curves  which  miglit  fairly  be  regarded  as  its  rivals,  being  equally 
simple,  with  the  same  number  of  constants  at  disposal,  and  have 
found  a  high  probability  in  favour  of  the  former.^ 

I  will  now  adduce  another  comparison  of  this  sort,  with  a 
curve  which  might  seem  to  be  a  formidable  rival,  since  it  not  only 
"tails  off"  indefinitely  towards  the  extremities — resembling  in 
this  respect  real  groups  of  observations  better  than  the  common 
parabola,  for  instance,  does — but  it  also  enjo3^s  a  property  which 
may  be  looked  for  in  a  general  law  of  error,  namely,  that  it  is 
reproductive :  if  an  observation  ranging  under  one  curve  of  this 
family'"  is  superposed  on  an  observation  ranging  nnder  another 
curve  of  the  family,  the  law  of  the  compound  will  still  be  of 
the  same  family.^'     I  mean  the  curve 

AT  1         c 
TT  c   -'r  X 
where  N  is  the  total  number  of  observations.     The  constant  c  may 
be   determined  for  any  given  set   of    observations    by    putting   c 
equal  to  the  distance  between  the  median  and  one  of  the  quai'tiles, 
or  to  half  the  distance  between  the  quartiles. 

Let  us  apply  this  method  to  a  well-known  set  of  statistics,  the 
heights  of  25,876  American  recruits  tabulated  by  Mr.  Elliott. ^- 
It  appears  from  these  statistics  that  one  quartile  is  between 
^8  and  69,  another  between  64  and  65.  It  is  a  nice  question — 
which  v>^ill  be  discussed  later'-' — at  what  particular  point  between 
its  two  limits  each  quartile  should  be  placed ;  the  common 
method  of  interpolation  by  proportionate  parts  certainly  gives  a 
point  too  distant  from  the  centre.  However,  the  method  is  accurate 
■enough  for  the  present  purpose ;  particularly  as  the  resulting 
value  for  the  quartile  is  almost  identical  with  that  which  is 
virtually  employed  by  Mr.  Elliott  in  his  reduction  of  the  observa- 
tions. By  proportional  parts  then  the  apparent  first  quartile 
is  at  64"882,  the  apparent  second  quartile  at  68'454.  The  inter- 
quai'tile  is  thus  3"572,  the  half  of  which,  1786,  is  equateable  to 
the  constant  of  the  proposed  curve. 

Comparing  the  curve  thus  determined  wath  the  given  set  of 
observations,  I  find  that  the  area  intercepted  between  the  curve 
and  horizontal  axis  dilfei's  from  the  true  ai-ea,  namely,  that  which 
is  intercepted  by  the    broken   line    or   polygon    representing  the 

5  See  my  article  "  On  the  Empirical  Proof  of  the  Law  of  Error,"  in  the 
Philosophical  Magazine  for  1887,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  330. 

1"  It  will  be  recollected  that  curves  represented  by  the  same  function  (with 
different  values  of  constants)  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  family. 

•1  Cf.  Camhridge  Philosophical  Transactions,  "  On  Observations  and  Statis- 
tics "  (by  the  present  writer),  p.  142. 

1*  "  International  Statistical  Congress  for  1863,"  p.  7.     The  statistics  are 
cited  by  Professor  Karl  Pearson  iu  his  second  contribution,  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society,  1895,  p.  385. 
''s  Below,  p.  681. 
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observations  and  the  same  axis,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  34, 
perhaps  as  much  as  40  per  cent,  of  the  latter."  Contrast  this 
with  the  fit  of  the  probability-curve  which,  as  constructed  by 
Mr.  Elliott  for  the  same  observations,^^  has  an  error,  similarly 
reckoned,  of  5 "6  per  cent. 

I  have  employed  a  second  method  of  testing  the  comparative 
suitability  of  the  formula  in  question.  Consider  the  formula  as 
belonging  to  tlie  more  genei-al  type 

2/  =  N^CA  +  Bx'), 
where  N,  as  before,  is  the  total  number  of  observations,  and  A 
and  B  are  constants. ^^  These  constants  may  be  thus  determined. 
In  the  diagram — or  histogram  in  Professor  Pearson's  phrase  — 
consider  any  strip  or  column  standing  on  a  base  an  inch  wide.  Let 
the  distance  of  the  centre  of  this  base  from  the  centre  of  the  group 
be  sc' .  Then  the  area  of  the  sirip,  the  number  of  observations 
between  the  limits  a;  +  ^  and  x'  —  i,  ought  to  be  nearly 

N  -f-  (A  +  Bx''). 
We  have  thus  one  equation  for  the  unknown  quantities  A  and  B ; 
and  we  can  obtain  as  many  more  similar  equations  as  there  are 
degrees  or  intervals  in  the  given  group  of  observations ;  that  is  in 
all  hventy-seven.  Of  coui'se  it  is  in  general  impossible  for  any  two 
quantities  to  exactly  satisfy  twenty-seven  equations.  But — just  as 
an  astronomer  proceeds  when  he  obtains  by  observation  many 
equations  involving  two  unknown  quautities — we  can  determine 
what  are  the  tuosI  prohahle  values  of  A  and  B.  The  result  of  this 
inquiry  is  that  the  most  probable  value  of  A  is  negative;  corre- 
sponding to  a  shape  quite  different  from  what  was  expected,  and 
not  suited  to  represent  the  frequency  of  observations.  The 
answer  appeals  to  intimate  that  the  proposed  type  is  inadmis- 
sible. No  such  paradoxical  result  is  obtained  when  we  similarly 
determine  the  constants  for  the  noj^mal  form. 

I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  realise  in  a  fresh  instance 
how  decidedly  the  d  priori  presumption  in  favour  of  the  normal 
curve  is  borne  out  by  experience. 

In  cases  where  the  normal  law  is  evidenced  both  by  a  priori 
reasoning  and  observed  fitness,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  about 
preferring  that  law.  The  rub  is  where  the  law  is  no  longer 
accurately  fulfilled,  as  in  the  case  of  unsymmetrical  groups  of 
observations.  The  main  thesis  of  this  paper  is  that  preference 
should  be  given  to  formulte  which  have  a  certain  affinity  to  the 
normal  law,  which  are  regarded  as  due  to  some  modifications  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  normal  law  arises.  Those  con- 
ditions are  mainly  two  :  the  co-operation  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  independent  agencies,  and  the  smallness  of  the  effect  of  each 
agency  on  the  total  result.'^     The  existence  of  these  conditions  in 

"  See  Appendix,  Note  2.  '^  Loc.  cit. 

'*  The  type  hitlicvto  employed,  iuvolving  only  cue  constant,  is  obtained  from 
tlie  more  general  form  by  tbe  condition  that  the  sum  of  the  observations  (the 
integral  of  1/  betwe.n  extreme  limits)  =  N. 

"  More  exactly,  the  possibility  of  developing  the  total  result  in  ascending 
powers  of  the  variable  parts. 
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rerum  natura  is  probable  prior  to  the  observation  tbat  the  normal 
few  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  prevalence  of  that  law  attests 
the  prevalence  of  the  conditions  frora  which  it  is  dedncible.  It  is 
a  probable  hypothesis  that  some  modification  of  those  conditions 
results  in  a  somewhat  abnormal  lavv  of  frequency. 

In  thus  desiderating  an  a  priori  ba.sis  for  a  general  law  of 
frequency,  I  separate  myself  from  the  distinguished  statisticians 
who  regai'd  closeness  of  fit  as  the  only  test  of  a  representative 
formula.  Professor  Pareto,  indeed,  the  inventor  of  a  beautiful 
and  useful  representation  of  the  frequency  of  incomes  of  different 
sizes,  seema  averse  even  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a  generalised 
probability-curve.'** 

Of  course  a  priori  presumption  is  only  one  among  several 
criteria  of  a  good  formula;'''  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  others, 
including  accuracy  of  fit.  Three  classes  of  formulae  which  may  be 
recommended  as  satisfying  the  criteria  will  be  considered  in  this 
paper  : — 

Among  curves  which  fit  unsymmetrical  groups  of  observations 
a  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  those  which  are  a  priori 
known  or  presumed  to  be  appropriate  to  extensive  parts  of  con- 
crete nature,  and  those  which  have  not  this  recommendation. 
Under  the  former  head  Professor  Pearson's  method  of  separating  a 
given  set  of  observations  into  two  normal  gToups  deserves  the  first 
place,  both  on  account  of  its  elegance,  and  the  comparatively 
wide  extent  of  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable.  It  is  only  in  order 
to  make  a  more  equal  division  between  the  portions  of  ray  essay 
which  are  to  be  published  separately  in  this  Journal,  that  I  begin 
with  the  method  which  I  had  originally  placed  second. 

This  method  may  be  introduced  by  an  example.  It  is  known 
that  measurements  of  male  stature  for  a  nation  group  themselves, 
according  to  the  normal  law  of  error,  about  an  average  which  is 
for  England,  say  for  brevity,  Q*7 .  Thus  the  height  of  any  particular 
man  may  be  described  as  67  +  e;  where  e  is  a  deviation  assuming 
different  valties,  positive  or  negative,  for  different  individuals. 
These  values  range,  say  from  -r  11  to  —  11 ;  five-sixths  of  them 
being  comprised  within  the  limits  ±  3' 7  (the  modulus  of  the 
group),  and  more  than  99*5  per  cent,  within  the  limits  ±  7"4. 

Now  consider  the  grouping  of  some  attribute  which  depends 
upon,  though  it  is  not  proportioned  to — is  a  function,  but  not  the 

18  My  incidental  allusion  to  tlie  eminent  statistician's  income-curve  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  1896,  p.  533,  could  hardly  have  pro- 
voked his  implacable  retorts  in  the  Giornale  degli  Economiste  for  November, 
1396,  in  the  same  journal  for  March,  1897,  and  once  more  in  the  Journal  de  la 
Sociefe  de  Statistique,  Paris,  November,  1897,  if  he  had  realised  tliat  my  subject 
was  the  "  General  laws  which  govern  the  grouping  of  members  of  species  "  {Journal 
of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  1895,  p.  506),  and  my  thesis,  "  that  a  close  fit 
of  a  curve  to  given  statistics  is  not,  per  se  and  apart  from  «  priori  reasons,  a 
proof  that  the  curve  in  question  is  the  form  proper  to  the  matter  in  hand." 
{Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  1896,  p.  533,  referring  to  the  article  in 
1895.) 

•9  Above,  pp.  671  and  672, 
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simplest  fniiction  of — the  height.  For  instance  the  contour  of  the 
figure — the  shadow  which  a  man  facing  a  very  distant  search-^ 
light  would  cast  on  a  wall  behind  him — is  probably  on  an  average 
proportioned  to  the  square  of  the  height.  Suppose  it  were  so 
exactly  in  each  individual  case  ;  then  to  any  height  67  +  e  there 
would  correspond  a  contour  Ji(67  +  e)-,  where  Ic  is  a  factor  which 
remains  constant  while  the  e's  change.     The  measure  of  a  contour 

then  is  A-(G7=  +  134e  +  e-)  or  A-G7-  +  A;13k  ll  +  _-|-j. 

It  appears  from  this  that  the  contours  corresponding  to  the 
different  values  of  e  will  range  themselves  about  the  mean  A;67^ 
according  to  a  law  which  is  veiy  nearly  symmetrical,  very  nearly 
a  normal  grouping  ;  the  proportion  by  which  any  deviation  on  the 
part  of  a  particular  contour  from  the  average  differs  from  a  value 
which  would  comply  with  the  normal  law,  namely,  /i-134e,  is  a  very 

small  proportion,  namely  — — ,  a  fraction  which  in  only  one  out  of 

200  values  of  e  will  be  as  great  as  0'O55,  and  which  as  often  as  not 
will  be  less  than  0'013.  A  similar  approximation  is  manifested  if 
we  consider  some  attribute  which  is  proportioned  to  the  cube 
of  the  stature,  say  weight.  In  this  case  the  mean  value  of  the 
group  would  be  67^.  The  deviation  of  any  particular  weight 
would  be  approximately  of  the  form  ]  X  3  X  67"e,  where  j  is  a 
new  constant,  and  e  as  before  is  the  deviation  of  an  individual 
height.     The  actual  deviation  would  differ  from  the  above  by  a 

proportion  equal  to  —  +  ^ — ^^2  5  '"'^^ich  is  likely  to  be  small. 

And  so  on  of  other  functions  besides  the  cube  and  the  square, 
the  fourth  powei',  or  a  sum  of  powers,  or  the  logarithm,  and  so 
forth — very  generally,  if  a  variable  thing  obey  the  normal  law, 
a.  function  of  that  thing  will  obey  the  normal  law. 

But  this  property  holds  only  commonly,  not  universally.  It 
would  not  hold,  for  instance,  if  we  took  the  lOOtli  power  of  the 
statures.     The  first  approximation  to  the  deviation  would  be  now 

I  X  100  x67''^  X  e 
(tha  first  term  of   {Ql  +  e)^""  expanded  according  to  the  binomial 
theorem,  and  multiplied  by  a  constant);    and  the  inaccuracy  of 
this  approximation  would  be  measured  on  the  same  principle  as 

before — by    the  proportion-^  x  -r=  +  terms   affected  with  Ip^)' 

and  so  on.     The  first  of  these  tei"ms  alone  would  be  equal 


(^)' 


to  unity — that  is  the  first  approximation  would  be  out  by  lOO  per 

134 

cent. ! — as  often  as  e  =  -— -  ;  that  is  more  often  than  not,  since  the 

pi^obable  error  of  the  group  of  statures  is  nearly  rS. 

Again,  the  property  would  not  hold  if  for  any  purpose  we 
considered  the  weights  of  that  part  of  each  human  body  which  is 
above  a  horizontal  plane  supposed  to  pass  through  the  body  at 
the  height  of  the  least  possible  stature,  say  50  inches.     The  cube 
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of  the  statures  reckoned  from  this  point  would  sensibly  violate  tlie 
normal  law.     The   deviation  (fi*om  the  mean  jl7^)  would  now  be 

of  the   form  jx3xl7e(l+-l^  . — !1_  \     The  proportion  — 

would  once  in  two  hundred  times  amoant  nearly  to  a  half,  once  in 
six  times  to  about  o.  fifth.  There  would  be  a  sensible  asymmetry, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  for  a  good  approximation  to  take  into 
account  that  the  first  approximation  to  the  deviation,  viz.,  j51e, 
is  for  positive  values  of  e  (v'alue  of  stature  above  67)  too  small, 

for  negative  values  of  e  too  great,  by  the  percentage  100  x  t^- 

In  short,  if  one  thing  depends  upon  another  which  obeys  the 
normal  law,  the  first  approximation  to  the  law  of  frequency  for 
the  dependent  variable  is  that  to  every  deviation  ±  e  of  the 
independent  variable  there  corresponds  a  deviation  ±  xe  (where 
a  is  a  constant)  for  the  dependent  variable ;  the  second  approxi- 
mation is  that  to  every  deviation  +  e  or  —  e  of  the  independent 
variable  there  corresponds  a  deviation  +  (ae  +  /3^)  or  —  (ae  —  /ie^) 
for  the  dependent  variable.  In  the  multifarious  relations  of 
things  it  must  sometimes  happen  that  the  constant  [i  is  sensible, 
though  not  large.  The  formula  above  given  is  proper  to  this  partial 
modification,  this  commencing  degeneracy,  of  the  normal  law. 

I  propose  to  treat  asymmetrical  groups  of  observations  as  if 
they  were  generated  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described,  as 
if  each  member  of  the  given  group  was  a  certain  function  of  a 
member  of  a  normal  group;  and  to  represent  the  group  by  the 
formula  which  on  this  hypothesis  constitutes  the  second  approxi- 
mation to  the  true  shape.  Not  that  the  hypothesis  universally 
holds  good,  or  that  the  formula  is  always  the  most  appropriate,^"  but 
that  it  is  sometimes  the  formula,  and  generally  a  very  good  formula. 

The  pi'oblem  of  finding  the  generating  normal  curve,  as  it  may 
be  called,  may  thus  be  announced.  The  given  group  of  observa- 
tions being  represented  by  a  curve  (or  histogram)  of  which  the 
longer  arm  stretches  in  the  positive  or  upward  direction ;  there 
are  three  qucesita :  c,  the  modulus  of  the  generating  normal 
curve,  a,  the  average  length  of  the  members  of  that  group, 
and  O,  a  point  on  the  axis  of  x  outside  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  given  group  from  which  as  zero  a  is  to  be  measured  in  a 
positive  direction ;  in  such  wise  that  to  every  member  of  the 
generating  group  measuring  x  there  should  correspond  a  member 
of  the  generated  group  X  =:  x'.    ^' 

The  accompanying  figure  will  make  the  relation  of  the  two 
curves  clear.  The  dotted  curve  is  the  generating  normal  of  which 
the  modulus  is  say  2,  and  the  centre  is  distant  from  the  origin  0 
by  three  times  the  modulus  =  6.  Corresponding  to  the  centre  of  the 
generating  curve  m  is  the  median  M  of  the  generated  curve,  distant 
36  from  0.      Corresponding  to  the  extremities   (as  for  practical 

**  See  Appendix,  Note  4. 

'1  The  general  idea  being  that  each  member  of  the  generated  group  is  a  definite 
function  of  some  member  of  the  generating  group,  we  in  effect  treat  this  function 
as  if  it  were  the  square,  when  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  second  approximation. 
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purposes  they  may  be  regarded)  of  the  generating  curve  at 
distances  2  and  10  respectively  from  0,  we  have  for  the  extremities 
of  the  generated  curve  the  points  4  and  100  respectively.  Thus, 
the  length  of  the  upper  arm  measured  from  the  median  is  double 
the  length  of  the  lower  arm.  The  centre  of  gravity,  G,  will  be  above 
the  median;  the  position  of  the  greatest  ordinate  below  it. 


Fig 


The  position  of  the  point  O  is  to  be  determined  by  its  distance 
from  some  point  given  by  the  observations ;  in  particular  the 
median,  or  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  group.  The  data  proper  to 
the  first  form  of  the  problem  are  the  percentiles  ;  the  data  proper  to 
the  second  form  are  the  'niean  powers  of  deviation  from  the  centre 
of  gravity.     It  will  be  convenient  to  begin  with  the  second. 

The  data  then  are: — (1)  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity; 
(2)  the  mean  second  power  of  deviations  from  that  centre,  /uli  in 
Professor  Pearson's  notation ;  (3)  the  corresponding  mean  third 
power,  y(f3.  And  the  qucesita  are  :  (1)  g,  the  distance  (in  a  negative 
direction)  of  the  required  origin  O  from  the  centre  of  gravity  ; 
(2)  a,  the  distance  from  0  of  the  centre  of  the  generating 
probability-curve ;  (3)  c,  the  modulus  of  that  curve,  or  c\  the 
fluctuation,  which  we  will  call/. 

The  solution  is  given  by  the  following  equations  : — " 
(l)f-  6^/- +2^,3  =  0. 
(2)a^-=(^,-if)-2/. 
(3)  g  =  a~  4-  ^/. 

Of  course  only  positive  values  of/  (=  c^)  and  a^  are  admissible. 
It  may  be  expected  also  that  c  should  be  small  with  respect  to  a,. 
say  less  than  ^a  ;  otherwise  the  origin  0  will  fall  within  the  tail  oF 
the  curve,  and  that  tail  by  the  operation  of  squaring  will  be  curled 
round  in  a  perplexing  fashion.'^ 

Take  for  example  the  barometric  heights  at  Babbacombe 
discussed  by  Pi'ofessor  Pearson.^^  According  to  his  computation 
^2  =  10-9012,  fx^  =  13-0321.  Accordingly  the  cubic  for  f  ia 
f  -  65-4072/  +  26-0642  =  0.     This   equation   has  two   positive 

^-  See  Appendix,  Note  5.  ^  Ibid.,  Appendix,  Note  5. 
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roots,  one  between  7  and  8,  one  between  0  and  1.  The  former  is 
inappropriate,  as  it  gives  a  negative  value  of  or.  The  latter  is 
approximately  0-399.  Whence  c  =  0-632 ;  a"  =  13-5438  ;  a  =  3-68 
nearly  ;  g  =  a^  +^c-= 13-7435. 

To  calculate  the  frequency  between  any  two  points  on  the 
abscissa  of  the  given  group,  we  have  only  to  determine  the 
corresponding  points  on  the  abscissa  of  the  generating  probability- 
curve,  and  thence  ascertain  by  the  usual  tables  the  area  bounded 
by  ordinates  through  those  points.  For  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  corresponding  points  it  is  convenient  to  know  the  point 
of  the  generated  curve  which  corresponds  to  the  centre  of  the 
probability-curve.  It  is  the  point  which  is  distant  a^  from  the 
new  origin ;  while  the  centre  of  gravity  is  distant  or  +  ^c^  from 
that  origin.  The  required  point  is  therefore  distant  ^c-  in  the 
negative  direction  from  the  given  centre  of  gravity.  Now  in 
the  case  before  us  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  given  by  Professor 
Pearson,  is  299787  inches  ;  or,  as  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing, 
the  unit  employed  being  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  299-787.  As  the 
negative  direction  in  Professor  Pearson's  construction  is  upxvards 
away  from  the  zero  of  pressure — there  is  to  be  added  to  299*787 
the  value  of  \c-,  viz.,  0-199.  The  central  point  therefore  is 
at  299-986  ;  a  point  closely  corresponding,  as  it  ought,  to  the 
observed  median.-'  Accordingly  for  the  proportion  of  obser- 
vations contained  between  this  point  and  x'  any  point  above 
it — that  is  any  smaller  number  of  inches — we  have  the  formula 
■^^(t)  ;  where  6  is  the  integi-al  of  the  error-function  tabulated  in 
the  books  on  Probabilities,  t  =  |^-t-  c,  \/p  +  2af  =  (x'  —  M),  M 
being  the  median  ;  or  f  =  \/a'  -f  x'  —  M  —a.  For  example, 
if  x'  =  299-5  {above  the  median),  x'  -  M  =  299-986  -  299-5 
(attending  to  the  signs)  =  0-486.  Whence  |^= -v/l3-5438  + 0*486 
-3-68=^0-06564,  t=0-06564-^0-632=010386  (assigning  to  a\  a, 
and  c  the  values  above  found).  Whence  it  is  found  with  the  aid  of 
the  usual  tables  that  the  proportion  of  the  observations  intercepted 
between  2995  and  the  computed  median  299-986  is  \  0-11677. 
The  proportion  intercepted  between  301-5  and  the  median  may 
similarly  be  computed.  Subtracting  the  former  figure  from  the 
latter  we  have  the  proportion,  and  multiplying  by  365  (the  sum 
total  of  the  observations),  the  number  of  observations  in  the 
interval  between  3005  and  301-5  ;  that  is,  as  the  given  statistics 
are  to  be  read,  at  the  point  301.  The  figures  for  the  other  points 
on  the  upper  branch  (above  the  median)  are  similarly  determined. 

This  calculation  is  exhibited  in  Table  I  (Part  I)  annexed, 
where  the  first  column  gives  the  values  of  a-  -f  x'  —  M  for  the 
upper  limit  of  each  interval  of  an  inch.  E.g.,  the  last  figure 
in  the  column  means  that  for  a  corresponding  point,  299-5, 
a*  +  x'  =  14-0298.  Col.  3  gives  the  values  of  f,  as  above  defined ; 
Col.  4  of  t;  Col.  5  of  the  integral  which  is  tabulated  in  books  on 
Probabilities.  Col.  6  gives  tivice  the  proportion  of  the  sum  total 
of  observations  which  is  contained  in  each  interval,  299-5  —  298'5, 
298-5  —  297-5,     .     .     .       The    first    entry    in    this    column    is 

«  See  below,  p.  682. 
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obtained  by  subtracting  the  entry  in  Col.  4  from  unity.  The 
number  of  observations  in  eacb  interval  is  found  by  halving 
each  of  these  proportions  and  multiplying  by  365,  the  total 
number  of  observations ;  or,  vphat  comes  to  the  same,  multiplying 
each  figure  in  Col.  6  by  |  365.  This  forms  the  contents  of  Col.  7 — 
the  calculated  number  of  days,  which  is  to  be  compared  with  the 
observed  number  of  days  given  in  Col.  8.  Col.  9  gives  the  differ- 
ence between  each  calculated  and  observed  number,  or  the"  error." 

The  calculation  in  Table  I  (Part  II)  for  the  lower  branch  of 
the  curve  is  exactly  analogous,  except  that  we  use  the  formula 
a  —  \/ a?  —  x'  for  ^.  A  slightly  different,  perhaps  better,  method 
of  treating  the  last  figure  has  been  adopted. 

There  still  i^emains  to  be  calculated  the  contents  of  the  central 
compartment  between  299-5  and  3005.  From  Part  I  (Col,  5,  last 
entry)  we  learn  that  |  X  0II6774  of  the  total  number  of  observations 
occur  between  299"5  and  the  median;  from  Part  II  (Col.  5,  first 
entry),  that  \  x  0*12502  of  the  total  number  occur  between  the 
median  and  3005.  Therefore  the  proportion  between  those  limits 
is  0-12089  (7),  which,  multiplied  by  365,  gives  44-13  for  the  number 
of  days  having  height  of  pressure  between  299-5  and  300-5.  The 
observed  number  is  45-92,  so  that  there  is  an  error  of  1-75. 

TA.BLE  I. — Illustrating  the  Application  of  the  Method  of  Translation  to  Statistics  of 
BaroiYuetric  Heights  (below  29-9986  inches)  at  Babbacombe. — Part  I. 
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0*000672 
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0-19 
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5-19901 

1-51901 

2-40500 

0-999328 

0-000803 

0-146 

0-42 
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286*5 

26-0298 

5*10096 

1-42096 

2-24830 

0-998525 

0-001599 

0-292 

0-38 

0-088 

287*5 

250298 

5*00298 

1-32298 

2-09330 

0-996926 

0-003174 

0-579 

0*46 

0-119 

288*5 

24-0298 

4-90202 

1*22202 

1-93360 

0-993752 

0-006036 

1-101 

0*69 

0-411 

289*5 

230298 

4-79894 

1-11893 

1-77050 

0-987716 

0*011037 

2014 

1*88 

0-134. 

290*5 

22-0298 

4'69359 

101359 

1-60380 

0-976679 

0*019342 

3-530 

2-81 

0-720 

291*5 

21-0298 

4-58582 

0-90582 

1-43326 

0-957337 

0-032416 

5-916 

6-04 

0-124 

292-5 

20-0298 

4'47546 

0-79546 

1-25864 

0-924921 

0*051726 

9-440 

9'3i 

0-130 

293*5 

19-0298 

4"36232 

0-68232 

1-07962 

0-873195 

0*078403 

14-308 

i5"i5 

0-842 

294*5 

18-0298 

4*24615 

0-56615 

0-89581 

0-794792 

o*i  12286 

20-492 

18-62 

1-872 

295*5 

17-0298 

4-12672 

0-44672 

0-70684 

0-682506 

0-151333 

27-618 

26-85 

0-768 

296-5 

16-0298 

4-00372 

0-32372 

0-51222 

0-531173 

0-190790 

34-819 

36-12 

1-301 

297*5 

15-0298 

3-87683 

0-19683 

0-31144 

0-340383 

0-223609 

40-809 

41*27 

0-461 

298-5 

14-0298 

3'74564 

0-06564 

0-10386 

0-116774 

7-310 

299-5 
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45-92 

13-0298 

3-6097 

0-0703 

0-1112 

0-12502 

0-23985 

43-773 

46-96 

3-19 

300-5 

120298 

3-4684 

0-2116 

0-3349 

0-36487 

0-21374 

39-007 

38-88 

013 

301-5 

110298 

3'32U 

0-3589 

0-5679 

0-57861 

0-17045 

31-107 

30-19 

0-92 

302-5 

100298 

3-1670 

0-5130 

0-8117 

0-74906 

0-12032 

21-958 

18-23 

3-73 

303-5 

9-0298 

3 '0048 

0-6752 

1-0684 

0-86938  ! 

;  0-07241 

13-215 

13-65 

0-43 

304-5 

8-0298 

2-8337 

0-8463 

1-3390 

0-94179 

0-03687 

6-729 

7-31 

0-58 

305-6 

7-0298 

2-6514 

10286 

1-6275 

0-97866 

0-01520 

2-774 

3-12 

0-35 

306-5 

6-0298 

2-4556 

1-2244 

1-9373 

0-99386 

0-00484 

0-883 

0-38 

0-50 

307-5 

5-0298 

2-2427 

1-4373 

2-2742 

0-99870 

O-00II2 

0-204 

0-31 

0-11 

308-5 

4-0298 

2*0074 

1-6726 

2-6465 

0-99982  , 

0-00017 

0-031 

o-o8 

005 

309-5 

30298 

1-7406 

1-9394 

3-0686 

0-99999 

310-5 

9-99 

The  eiTors  are  now  to  be  samraecl  up  to  form  in  relation  to  the 
sum  total  a  measure  of  the  closeness  of  the  fit.  The  account  stands 
thus : — 

Sums  of  Errors. 

Part  I  999 

„     11 731 

Central  compartment 1-75 

Error  of  area  19-05 -;- 365  =  0-052 

The  error  thus  measured  comes  to   5   per  cent. — no  bad  fit  ! 

To  efiect  a  calculation  of  this  .sort  it  is  not  really  necessary  to 
take  the  trouble  of  computing  the  ^moments  or  mean  powers.  The 
much  more  easily  ascertained  percentiles  may  sufiice.  Let  Qi  and 
Q.,  be  the  lower  and  upper  quartiles,  and  M  the  median  of  the 
observed  group.  Then,  a  and  c  being  understood  as  above, 
(1.)  (a  -  0-4769  .  .  .  c)-  =  Qi. 
(2.)  a-  =  M. 

(.3.)   (a  +  0-4769  .  .  c)-  =  Q,. 
Whence  4  x  0-4769  ac  =  Q^  -  Qi 

2  X  (0-4769)'-  c-  =  Qi  +  Qj  -  2M. 
Here,   however,   arises    a    difiDculty    which   has    been    already 
glanced  at,^*^  that  of  determining  the  median  and  quartiles  with 

26  Above,  p.  673. 
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sufficient  precision  for  so  fine  a  calculation.  Mere  observation 
usually  gives  only  the  whereabouts  of  these  percentiles,  not  the 
exact  decimal  place.  The  ordinary  method  of  interpolating  by 
proportional  parts,  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  whole  space 
between  two  adjacent  points  is  evenly  covered  with  observations, 
may  prove  deceptive  when  it  is  certain,  as  in  the  case  of  the  quartiles, 
that  the  space  is  not  evenly  covered,  the  group  being  huddled  up 
from  the  extremities  towards  the  centre.  Accordingly  it  seems  to 
me  safer,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  percentiles  with  accuracy, 
to  take  account  of  not  only,  say,  n_-i  and  n+i  the  number  of 
observations  given  up  to  each  of  the  points  between  which  the 
percentile  is  situated,  but  also  of  u-^  and  n+j,  the  numbers 
corresponding  to  the  points  outside  the  aforesaid  two  points. 

Subjoined  are  the  data  required  for  the  calculation  for  the  first 
quartile  and  the  median.  The  number  of  observations  reckoned 
up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  each  of  those  percentiles  from  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  given  frequency-curve,  which  it  will  be 
remembered  represents  the  higher  barometric  pressures  j^'  for  the 
upper  quartile  the  number  of  observations  reckoned  from  the 
upper  extremity. 


Number  of  Ohservations, 

Number  of  Observations, 

counted  from 

counted  from 

in  Tenths  of  an  Inch. 

the  Lower  Extremity.* 

in  Tenths  of  an  Inch. 

the 

Upper  Extremity.* 

303-5 

43 -oS 

296-5 

55'95 

302-5 

73"i7 

297-5 

82-80 

301-5 

I  i2-i£; 

298-5 

118-92 

300-5 

159-11 

299-5 

160-19 

299-5 

205-03 

298-5 

246-30 

*  The  loirer  arm  of  tlie  curve  corresponding  to  the   higher  pressure,  and 

rice  versii . 


From  these  data  values  for  the  median  and  each  of  the  quai'tiles 
may  be  computed  from  the  four  data  adjacent  to  each  of  those 
percentiles,  according  to  either  of  two  received  methods  of  inter- 
polation. I  exhibit  the  methods  in  the  Appendix  f^  I  give  tlie 
results  only  here. 


Qi 

I. 

II. 

302-011 

302-006 

M 

299-99S 

299-995 

Q2 

297-754 

297-761 

Whence  by  the  equations  given  on  p.  681,  result  the  following- 
values  for  ac  aiiid  c^ 

2'  Following  Professor  Pearson,  and  because  it  is  convenient  to  have  the  mean 
cube  of  deviations  positive  (above,  p.  677). 
*^  See  Appendix,  Note  7. 
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There  is  another  method  of  dealing  with  percentiles  which  is 
free  from  the  suspicion  of  tampering  with  the  data.  This  is  to 
utilise — instead  of  the  median  and  quartile,  which  may  require 
adjustment — some  percentiles  of  whicli  the  exact  situation  is 
given . 

For  example,  in  the  case  before  us,  barometric  heights  for 
Babbacombe,  counting  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  given  gx'oups 
(the  higher  pressures^'),  we  have  up  to  the  point  on  the  abscissa 
302-5  exactly  78-27  observations;^  that  is  02007  of  the  total  365; 
up  to  the  point  300o  we  have  159"11,  that  is  0"4359  of  the  total. 
From  these  proportions  by  the  aid  of  the  usual  tables  we  can 
obtain  the  proportions  of  modulus  by  which  the  ordinates  of  the 
generating  curve  which  correspond  to  the  ordinates  of  the  given 
gi'oup  at  the  points  302 '5  and  300' 5  respectively  are  distant  from 
the  centre  of  that  curve.  Thus  the  fraction  of  t  which  is  such 
that 

L(^l^2{'~e-^dx)  =  0-2007 


is  found  to  be  0-593."  The  corresponding  decimal  for  the  proportion 
0-4359  is  0-114.  Therefore  the  difference  between  the  two  points 
selected,  302-5  and  300-5,  viz.,  2,  is  equateable  to  (a  —  0-ll4c)2  — 
(a  —  0-593c)-,  where  a  and  c  have  the  meanings  assigned  to  thera  in 
preceding  paragraphs.  Whence  (1)  0958  ac  —  0-3386c2  =  2.  This 
difference  is  counted  positively,  since,  as  already  observed,  the 
point  300-5  is  regarded  as  higher  than  302-5. 

By  parity  of  reason,  dealing  with  the  points  297-5  and  299-5, 
the  proportion  of  observations  counted  from  the  upper  extremity 
being  respectively  02269  and  0439,  I  find  2  =  (a  +  0'530c)2— 
(a  +  0-109c)2.     Whence  (2)  0-958ac  -  0-3386c2  =  2. 

Solving  the  simple  equations  (1)  and  (2)  for  ac  and  c-,  I  find 
ac  =  2-22  and  c2  =  42-7. 

Of  course  the  data  selected  might  have  been  otherwise  com- 
bined. Thus,  taking  the  point  299-5  with  the  point  3025,  we 
have  3  =  iac  (0-109  +  0-593)  —  c^  (0-109^  +  0-593-).  And  taking 
thepoint297-5  with  the  point  300-5,  we  have  3  =  2ac  (0-530  +  0-114) 
—  c-(0-530-  +  0-114-).  Foi^miug  a  linear  system  of  equations  for 
ac  and  c-,  I  find  ao  =  2-21  and  c^  =  42-4. 

Also  other  data  might  have  been  substituted  for  those  which 
we  have  operated  with,  or  may  be  employed  to  obtain  a  confirma- 

29  See  the  explanation  on  p.  682. 

'•  The  decimal  places  arise  from  the  observations  being  given  in  the  form  of 
so  many  clays  presenting  each  height,  per  year. 

»i  With  the  aid  of  the  first  differences  given  in  Table  III  of  Demorgan's 
Calculus  of  Prolabilities. 
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tion  and  correction  of  the  result.  Even  without  such  correction, 
and  a  fortiori  with  it,  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  raw  material 
is,  I  think,  equally  accurate  as  the  method  of  adjusting  the  median 
and  quartile ;  and  it  is  less  troublesome. 

I  subjoin  a  table  giving  in  round  nurabei'S  the  values  of 
the  coefficients  as  deduced  by  the  six  different  methods  which 
have  been  employed.  The  close  agreement  of  the  results  is 
calculated  to  give  one  great  confidence  in  thus  handling  the 
statistics. 

Table  II. 


Mean  Powers. 

Percentiles. 

Adjusted  Median  and  Quartiles. 

Data  not  requir 

ng  Adjustment. 

I. 

II. 

1. 

2. 

ac 

2-5 

22 

2'Z 

2-2 

2'2 

C2 

0-4 

0-4 

0-4 

0-4 

0-4 

It  may  be  added  that  if  we  had  contented  ourselves  with  the 
adjustment  of  the  median  and  quartiles  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
proportional  parts,  instead  of  by  the  more  elaborate  method  here 
proposed,  we  should  still  have  obtained  almost  the  same  results, 
namely,  ac  =  2"25,  c"  =  0'4. 

The  method  of  translation  which  has  been  described  is  not  only 
accurate  and  easy,  it  is  also  adapted  to  a  special  problem — the 
treatment  of  correlation  in  skew  material.  Let  there  be  drawn,  as 
usual,  a  set  of  parallel  verticals  at  equal  distances,  and  a  corre- 
sponding set  of  horizontals,  and  in  each  of  the  rectangles  thus 
formed  let  there  be  written  the  number  of  observations  occurring 
within  that  area.  If  a  normal  pi^obability-surface  is  not  repre- 
sented by  these  statistics,  then  we  can  construct  one  by  method  of 
translation,  substituting  for  each  of  the  equidistant  vertical  lines  a 
line  which  has  the  same  proportion  of  the  observations  to  the 
right  or  left  of  it  as  the  original  line,  and  similarly  translating 
the  horizontals.  The  contents  of  each  area  will  not  be  disturbed 
by  the  translation ;  the  boundaries  only  will  be  shifted.^-  The 
correlation  for  this  normal  system  is  to  be  found  by  the  usual 
method.  The  correlation  between  the  original  co-ordinates  may  be 
deduced  from  the  correlation  between  the  substituted  co-ordinates. 

An  example  will  render  the  method  clearer.  The  annexed 
table  presents  some  of  the  material  given  by  Professor  Pearson^ 

^-  The  contents  of  each  new  rectangle  should  correspond  to  the  parallelopiped 
intercepted  between  the  plane  of  xy,  the  planes  perpendicular  to  it  passing  through 
the  sides  of  the  rectangle  and  a  certain  normal  probability-surface. 

*^  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  1897,  p.  452.  I  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  reproduce  the  whole  of  this  table  with  the  calculations  which 
appertain  to  it  here.  I  have  deposited  the  work  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  who  would  I  dare  say  allow  it  to  be  inspected  by  any 
one  who  might  care  to  verify  my  inferences. 
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for  the  determination  of  the  correlation  between  the  barometric 
heights  at  Babbacombe  and  those  at  Churchstoke.  We  may 
with  sufficient  accuracy  regard  the  observations  as  massed^*  at 
points  distant  a  tenth  of  an  inch  from  each  other ;  thus,  113  at 
the  point  of  which  both  the  co-ordinates  are  299, 1125  at  the  point 
of  which  one  co-ordinate  is  299  and  the  other  298. 


Table  III  (Part  of). — Shoiving  the  Correlationbetween  Barometric  Heights 
at  Churchstoke  and  Babbacombe  by  means  of  a  Hypothetical  Probability- 
Surface. 

i 
{0-3S5)  297 


W 


{0-2()Q)  298 


{p-131)  299 


111; 


5  4"  5 


22  79'5 


io5'5         ioo*5 


i'3 


M 


ii2"5  27'5 


299 
{0-119) 


298  297 

{0-270)     {0-416) 


Churchstoke. 


Now  by  the  hj-pothesis  which  we  have  discussed,  to  every 
barometric  height  at  Babbacombe  less  than  299986  {i.e.,  above  the 
median)  there  corresponds  a  member  of  the  generating  group 
(a  +  e)  such  that  (a  +  e)'^  =  a*  -f  the  distance  of  the  assigned 
height  from  299986  ;  where  a"  —  13-5438,  a  =  3-68  nearly.  Thus 
to  find  the  deviation  e  corresponding  to  tlie  height  of  299  tenths 
of  an  inch,  we  have  the  equation 

e-  +  2  X  3-68e  =  (299-986  -  299)  =  0-986. 

Whence  e  =  v/l3-5438  +  0-986  -  3-G8  =  0-13  nearly.  The 
value  of  the  deviations  corresponding  to  the  Babbacombe  heights, 
298,  297,  &c.,  also  301,  302,  &c.,  may  be  similarly  computed.  But 
as  we  have  already  obtained  in  Table  1  on  a  former  page,^^ 
the  values  of  e  corresponding  to  the  barometric  heights  299-5, 
298-5,  297-5,  &c.,  and  also  to  3005,  301-5,  &c.,  it  is  easier,  and 
equally  accurate,  to  put  for  the  e  corresponding  to  298  the  figure 
which  is  intermediate  between  the  e  corresponding  to  2985  and 
that  coi^responding  to  297-5 ;  that  is,  as  appears  from  the  first  part 
of  the  table  referred  to,  |  (0-19683  -h  0-32372)  =  0-26U3.  And  so  on 
for  297,  296  .  .  .  301,  302.  In  the  annexed  diagram  along  the  vertical 
axis  representing  Babbacombe  heights,  opposite  each  height  the 
corresponding  deviation  from  the  centre  of  the  generating  curve 
is  printed  in  italicised  type,  within  brackets. 

I  have  similarly,  but  less  elaborately,  treated  the  given  statistics 
for  Churchstoke.      From  the  page  of  Professor  Pearson's  Contri- 
^*  As  in  Professor  Pearson's  Paper.  '^  Above,  p.  680. 
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buttons  now  before  us,  totting  up  each  horizontal  row,  I  find  the 
number  of  observations  at  Churchstoke  between  31'05  and  30"95, 
the  number  between  30-95  and  30'85,  and  so  on.  Whence  I  find 
by  the  method  of  proportional  parts — which  as  compared  with  the 
more  elaborate  method  of  interpolation  was  found  in  the  case  of 
the  Babbacombe  statistics  sufficiently  accurate^^ — for  the  median 
229-75  (tenths)  and  for  the  quartiles  301-96  and  297-23.  Employing 
the  formulge  given  on  a  former  page^''  we  have  a'  (corresponding 
to  the  a  of  Babbacombe)  =  3-1  and  c'  =■  0-81  nearly.  Accordingly 
for  e',  the  deviation  from  the  centre  of  the  generating  group  which 
corresponds  to  the  height  299  at  Churchstoke,  we  have  the  equa- 
tion e'^  +  6-2e'  =  0-75,  whence  e'  =  0-1187.  The  value  of  e'  which 
corresponds  to  the  height  298  at  Churchstoke  is  similai'ly  found 
to  be  0-2704.  And  so  on.  These  values  are  printed  within 
brackets  in  italicised  type  opposite  the  heights  in  tenths  of  an 
inch  along  the  horizontal  axis  in  the  diagram,  which  forms 
Table  111. 

Thus  corresponding  to  the  given  set  of  points  with  co-ordinates 
forming  a  set  of  equal  squares,  we  have  a  new  set  of  points 
with  co-ordinates  forming  unequal  rectangles.  From  the  construc- 
tion it  may  be  presumed  that  the  observations  thus  transformed 
approximately  represent  a  normal  probability  surface. ^'^  The  co- 
efficient of  correlation,  r,  may  be  determined  by  the  general  rule, 
given  by  Mr.  Yule  in  his  article  on  Correlation  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Statistical  Society  for  1897 ;  only  the  elegant  method  by 
which  he  avoids  dealing  with  fractions  is  not  here  available.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  form  the  sum  of  products  which  he  designates 
2f?;  directly.  But  for  the  present  purpose  of  illustration  I  have 
thought  it  sufficient  to  employ  a  more  convenient,  though  some- 
what less  accurate,  datum  for  the  co-efficient  of  correlation,  namely 
2)/  -^  2f,  where  for  2^  may  be  substituted  Wc  -^  2\/7r,  where  W  is 
the  total  number  of  observations  and  c  is  the  modulus  of  f.  The 
summation  is  to  extend  over  the  whole  area  on  one  side,  or  the 
other,  of  the  axis  of  ?/.  Thus  to  form  S>/  for  the  right  side  of  the 
axis  of  7/,  or  ^  positive,  the  number  of  observations  entered  against 
the  height  of  298  (tenths  of  an  inch)  at  Babbacombe  and  299  at 
Churchstoke,  viz.,  54-5,  is  to  be  multiplied  by  0-26.  The  number 
entered  against  the  height  of  298  at  Babbacombe,  and  298  or 
297  at  Churchstoke  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  same  0-26.     The 

3s  Above  p.  684. 

3'  If  the  purpose  were  other  than  mere  illustration,  it  might  be  better  to 
employ  a  more  elaborate  method  of  interpolation. 

3*  From  the  corres])ondenee  between  fact  and  hypothesis  presented  in  Table  I, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  our  hypothesis  holds  good  for  one  variable;  either  ^  or  jj. 
That  is  if  one  of  them,  say  ^,  be  for  a  moment  treated  as  constant,  and  f  the 
height  of  the  hypothetical  surface,  whose  co-ordinates  are  ^  and  t]  be  integrated 
with  respect  to  -q  between  extreme  limits,  the  resultinor  curve  in  ^,  considered  again 
as  a  variable,  will  bo  a  normal  probability-curve.  And  similarly  if  by  integrating 
the  I  "  arrays "  (in  Mr.  Yule's  phraseology.  Journal  of  the  Hoyal  Statistical 
Society,  1897,  p.  813),  we  obtain  a  curve  in  t].  The  simplest — if  not  the  only — 
function  in  ^  and  x)  which  fulfils  this  double  condition  is  that  which  represents  the 
normal  probability-surface.  (C/.  Fhilosojjhical  Magazine,  1892,  vol.  xxxiv, 
p.  532.) 
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number  or  297  at  Babbacombe  and  any  lieiglit  (above  the  median, 

that  is  less  than  299"  75)  at  Churchstoke  is  to  be  multiplied  by 

0-385. 

Summing    up     these    items^^    I    find,    for   positive    values    of 

^j    S>;  =  496'4    nearly;     which     being    divided    by    N"c' -^  2v7r, 

/N 
where  N"  is  the  total  number  of  observations,  namely,  2921   (  -^ 

the  number  of  observations  above  the  Chnrchstoke  median), 
^ves  the  coefficient  which  may  be  called  the  apparent  (or 
the  gross)  correlation,  the  6:  of  Mr.  Yule.^"      The  true  correlation 

r  IS,    in   his    symbols,    given   by    the    equation  r  =:  -     b-^,    where 

0-2 

~  equals  -  in  our  notation,  it  being  recollected  that  onr  c  is  the 

modulus  of  the  probability-curve  supposed  to  generate  the  Babba- 
combe statistics,  which  we  have  seen  fit  to  represent  by  x,  and  c' 
is  similarly  selected  to  the  Churchstoke  statistics,  onr  y's,.      Thus 

r  =  -  496-4  H-  (2921c'  -^  2v/^)  =  2v/^ 495  ^  2921c,  where  c  is  0-63. 

c 
Whence  r  =  0956.     Dealing  similarly   with  the  observations  for 
which  1^  is  negative,  I  find  S//  =  —  488-5  nearly,  and 

r=-  488-5  X  2V'^■-^  -  2921  x  0-63  =  0-941. 

Taking  the  mean  of  the  two  results,  we  may,  with  some  con- 
fidence, subject  to  a  probable  error  of  less  than  0-015,  I  think,  put 
as  the  coefficient  of  correlation  for  the  hypothetical  genei'ating 
system  of  ^  and  //,  0-95. 

The  soundness  of  the  work  is  verified  by  finding  that  the  value 
of  c  which  we  deduced  from  the  moments,  and  also  from  the  per- 
centiles of  the  Babbacombe  statistics,  namely,  0'63  approximately, 
is  practically  the  same  as  what  may  now  be  found  a  posteriori,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  group  of  »/'s  which  we  have  constructed.  By  a 
well-known  formula  c=  vttS;/ -^  N",  where  the  summation  extends 
over  all  the  values  of  7,  all  taken  positively  whatever  their  direction. 
Accordingly  this  Siy  is  not  quite  identical  with  the  sum  of  the 
two  Sa/'s  which  we  have  employed  in  the  preceding  calculations,  in 
which  it  was  proper  to  take  account  of  the  sign  of  each  deviation. 
However,  what  is  to  be  added  on  this  account  is  in  the  case  befoi'e  us 
trifling,  and  we  have  S/;,  in  the  above-written  expression  =  1019, 
whence  c  =  0-62.  The  statistics  for  Churchstoke  stand  the  same 
test.  The  modulus  c  as  determined  a  priori  from  the  percentiles 
of  the  real  group,  or  ti  posteriori  from  the  first  powers  of  the 
hypothetical  group,  comes  to  almost  the  same,  0'81  nearly. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  answer  the  question :  Given  x  as 
the  deviation  of  a  Churchstoke  barometric  height  from  the  median 
of  the  Churchstoke  height :  what  is  the  corresponding  Babba- 
combe height  ?  I  purposely  word  the  question  somewhat  vaguely, 
to  cover  two  or  three  cognate  inquiries. 

^^  With  due  regard  to  the  sign  of  r},  which  is  upgative  for  values  of  the  height 
at  Babbacombe  greater  than  300. 

*"  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  18S7,  p.  818. 
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Corresponding  to  x  we  have  for  ^,  the  co-ordinate  relating 
to  the  generating  surface,  P  +  2  X  S-68^  —  x.  If  a  section 
of  that  hypothetical  surface  is  made  through  the  point  ^ 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  along  which  f  is  measured,  there 
will  be  traced  a  normal  probability-curve  of  which  the  median  is 

at  the  point  >/  =  r  -,  f.    We  are    to   suppose  this  curve  translated, 

so  that  to  every  member  on  the  hypothetical  system  measuring 

7/  from   the  axis  of  |^,  or  a  +  '/  from  a  horizontal  at  a  distance  a 

below  that  axis,  there  should  correspond  on  the  original  system  a 

distance  (ft  +  ?/)-  from  the  same  horizontal.     Whence  it  appears*^ 

that  the  median  of  the  series  of  y's  corresponding  to  the  given  x  is 

c  c? 

2a  X  r  -  ^  -{-  r*    r  f.    That  is  one  answer  to  the  general  question, 
c  c 

The  question,  what  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  strip, 
or  "array,"  of  y,  corresponding  to  an  assigned  x  is  answered,^- 
by  adding  to  the  median  half  the  modulus-squared  pertaining  to 
the  array,  that  is  ^c^l  —  »■"),  a  very  small  addendum  in  the 
case  before  us. 

The  viost  probable  value  of  y  corresponding  to  an  assigned  value 
of  a;  is  a  little  below  the  median.  It  is  found  from  the  following 
equations : — 

(I)  ^  =  ^ya:'-  +  x-a: 

(2)  Y  =  i(^r  £;  f  +  aj  +  ^(r£,  ^+aj- 1(1 -rV. 

(3)  y  =  Y-aK 

If  the  "  modes  "^^  and  medians  for  y  the  barometric  height 
at  Babbacombe  be  calculated  according  to  these  formulae  for 
particular  values  of  barometric  height  at  Churchstoke,  there  is 
found  a  satisfactory  agreement  between  theory  and  observation. 

For  example,  to  find  the  median  of  the  Babbacombe  array  corre- 
sponding to  the  pressure  299  at  Churchstoke,  we  have  x,  the  devia- 
tion of  299  from  the  Churchstoke  median,  =  Ov5  ;  f,  the  deviation 
of  the  generating  group,  0"119  ;  >}  the  median  of  the  array  corre- 
sponding to  I  on  the  hypothetical  surface 

=  r^r=0-95  X  PJ^  X  0-119, 
c  Uol 

when  we  assign  to  c,  c ,  and  r  the  values  which  have  been  above 
found  =  0'088  ;  y  the  distnnce  of  the  required  median  from  299*99, 
the  median  of  the  entire  Babbacombe  group  =  2a7/  -f  i]~  :=  2  X  3"68 
X  0-088  -  (0-088)-  =  0-65 ;  299-99  -  0-G5  =  299-34  nearly.  This 
calculated  position  for  the  median  of  the  Babbacombe  array  corre- 
sponding to  the  pressure  299  at  Churchstoke,  agrees  with  the 
median  of  that  array,  as  determined  by  a  simple  interpolation 
from  the  given  observations,  viz.,  299-27  nearly.  Again,  take  the 
pressure  298  at  Churchstoke.  Here  .r  =:  1-75,  ^  =  0-27,  v/ =  0-2, 
y  =  2  X  3-o8  X  0-2  +  (0-2)-  =  1-61  ;     299-99  -  1-51  =  298-48, 

*'  See  Appendix,  Note  8.  «   Cf.  above,  p.  679. 

*^  Professor  Pearson's  useful  term  for  the  position  of  the  greatest  ordinate. 
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which  is  exactly  the  result  given  by  observation  of  the  Babbacombe 
array.  Again,  for  x  =  275,  the  median  of  the  Babbacombe  array 
as  "observed"  (with  the  aid  of  simple  interpolation  is  297'55, 
and  as  calculated  is  297"53).  And  so  on.  The  modes  of  the 
Babbacombe  arrays  are  evidently  a  little  lower  (nearer  the  axis 
of  X,  that  is,  larger  pressure)  than  the  respective  medians.  The 
accuracy  of  our  translation  may  also  be  verified  by  comparing  the 
figures  which  make  up  any  Babbacombe  (or  Churchstoke)  array 
as  (1)  given  and  (2)  calculated.  But  the  comparison  proves  less 
satisfactory  than  might  be  wished,  owing  to  the  accident  that  in 
the  case  before  us  the  correlation  is  particularly  close,  the 
coefficient  r  is  almost  unity.  The  calculation  of  the  detailed 
figures  turns  upon  a  coefficient  called  by  Mr.  Yule,  in  the  useful 
article  already  referred  to,  g-i[togi\  which  is  inversely  proportioned 
to  (1  —  r*),  and  accordingly  is  liable  to  a  much  larger  percentage 
error  than  r  when  r  is  nearly  unity.  Thus,  if  we  ought  to  have 
put  0'965  instead  of  0"95  for  r,  this  slight  and  not  unlikely  eiTor 
of  about  i|-  per  cent,  on  the  true  value  of  r,  would  be  attended  by 
an  error  of  above  40  per  cent,  on  the  true  value  of  gi,  rendering 
precarious  the  calculation  by  wliich  the  arrays  are  split  up  into 
their  component  squads.  But  this  imperfection  belongs  to  the 
original  material,  not  to  the  translation ;  it  is  not  the  fault  of  our 
method,  but  the  misfortune  of  our  illustration. 

With  sufficient  accuracy  for  practical  purposes,  there  has 
been  constructed  a  mathematical  representation  of  the  correlation 
between  asymmetrical  groups  ;  primarily  proper  to  the  cases  in 
which  the  asymmetry  is  slight,  but  capable  of  being  extended,  as 
will  be  shown  in  a  later  section,  to  other  cases. 

This  claim  on  behalf  of  the  method  of  translation  may  be  made 
independently  of  its  claims  to  a  priori  validity  and  accuracy  ;  just 
as  the  actuary  will  retain  the  Gompertz-Makeham  law  on  account 
of  its  special  adaptations  to  his  problems,  evf;n  if  he  were  con- 
vinced that  the  true  genesis  of  the  survivorship  or  mortality 
curves  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  hypothesis  from  which  that  law  is 
deducible,'^  but  in  the  remarkable  theory  of  the  subject  which  is 
supported  by  the  reasoning  and  authority  of  Professor  Karl  Pearson. 


APPENDIX. 


Note  1   (referring  to  p.  672). 

The  deduction  of  the  law  of  error  from  the  supposed  conditions 
is  perhaps  not  as  perfect  as  could  be  desired.  The  theory  is  in  the 
rudimentary  state  in  which  Taylor's  theorem  was  before  its  limita- 
tions were  studied.  Part  of  the  difiiculty  in  the  case  of  the  law 
of  error  is  indeed  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Taylor's  theorem. 
The  law  of  error  rests  upon  some  such  proposition  as  the  folio w- 

**  As  to  tbe  Gompertz-Makeham  law,  see  above,  p.  671;  as  to  Professor 
Pearson's  theory,  see  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  1895,  and  Chance  and 
Death,  I. 
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ino" :  if  Q  is  a  function  of  numerous  small  quantities,  independently 
varying,  each  over  a  narrow  range  ;  say 

Q  =  F  [(a,  +  qO,  ((to  +  qd,   ■    ■   ■    («'<  +  2«)], 
where  ai  is  the  centre  of  gi'avity  of  the  frequency-curve  which 
i-epresents  the  range  of  qi  (ai  measured  from  a  point  outside  the 
range  of  q^)  ;   aa,  a^  .  .   .  are  similarly  related  to  q-i,  gg  .   .   .  ;  then 
commonly,  though  not  universally, 

Q  =  Qo  +  Q'l'Zi  +  Q'25'2  +  &c-  +  Q'nqji, 
where   Qo  is  what  Q  becomes  when  zei'o  is  substituted  in  Q  for 
each  of  the  5's ;    Q'l  is  what  Qi  becomes  when  we    differentiate 
with  respect  to  qi,  and   substitute  zero  for  each  of   the  variables 
qi,  q2,  &c. ;  Q2,  Qs  are  correspondingly  defined. 

This  proposition  must  be  applied  with  the  same  caution  as 
Taylor's  theorem.     The  proposition  would  not  hold,  for  instance,  if 

Q  =  [(a,  +  qO  -  62J-  +  [(a,  +  g,)  -  h^  +  &o. 
where  each  of  the  q's  ranges  from  0  to  2b,  and  each  of  the  a's  is 
very  nearly  equal  to  h.^^  Moreover  the  development  involves  a 
difficulty  peculiar  to  the  case  of  probabilities :  in  the  neglect  of 
the  second  term  of  the  development  in  comparison  with  the  first, 
although  the  first  term  may  occasionally  be  zero  for  particular 
values  of  the  5's,  while  the  second  term,  being  a  linear  function  of 
the  square  of  the  g's,  is  not  similarly  liable  to  vanish. 

And  even  when  a  linear  function  of  the  g's  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  Q,  there  is  still  perhaps  some  precariousness  in  the 
proof  that  the  law  of  frequency  for  the  values  of  this  function  is 
the  probability-curve.  The  two  principal  proofs  Avhich  have  been 
offered,  by  Laplace  and  by  Professor  Morgan  Crofton,^''  require 
respectively  the  use  of  two  somewhat  treacherous  mathematical 
instruments,  imaginary  quantities  and  partial,  differential  equations. 
Perhaps  it  is  best  to  regard  the  existing  demonstrations  of  the  law 
of  error,  like  the  earlier  proofs  of  Taylor's  theorem,*''  only  as 
affording  a  strong  presumption  of  its  truth. 

Note  2  (referring  to  p.  674). 

N 
1  had  before  regarded  the  curve,  y  =  — c  -h  (c~  +  x-)   as  out  of 

court  on  the  ground  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  arm  of  the 
curve  is  infinitely  distant  from  the  centre.  But  on  further  considera- 
tion I  think  that  this  objection  is  not  fatal.  It  would  logically  lead  to 
the  condition  that  a  frequency-curve  is  not  admissible  if  there  is 
some  ineajA  function  of  the  deviations  which  becomes  infinite  for 
the  repi'esentative  curve,  but  not  for  the  original  group.  But  this 
condition  would  exclude  the  normal  law.      For  the  mean  value  of 

the  function  e"*"",  i.e.  I       ye'^'''~dx^  is  infinite  for  that  law,  though 

J    —CO 

not  for  an  ordinary  set  of  observations. 

*^  Other  examples  will  be  given  in  the  sequel. 

*^  In  the  iEncyclopa'dia  Britannica,  9th  edit.,  Art.  ''  Probability."  A 
generalisation  of  tiie  proof  is  given  by  the  present  writer  in  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  for  1896.  p.  93.  t-,:^^"°^> 

*'   Cf.  Demorgau,  Differential  Calculus,  p.  70  and  p.  48. 
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The  circumstance  does  indeed  render  inapplicable  the  method 
of  comparison  which  we  pursued  before,  namely,  to  determine 
the  constant  for  each  compared  curve  from  the  mean  first  power 
of  the  deviation  (taken  positively  in  each  dii*ection).  But  the 
method  of  percentiles  is  still  open. 

o-        P  N        -1  ■'^'  *' 

Since       ydx  =  —  tan       -  =  0-25  when  -  =  1, 

Jo  ^  ^  ' 

c  is  equ.ateable  to  the   distance  from  the  centre  to  the  observed 

quai'tile,    or    to    half   the    distance    between    the    two    observed 

quartiles,    that   is    to    1'786.      Now    let  us    examine    how    many 

observations  may  be  expected  according  to  this  formula  to  occur 

outside  a  certain  point  (on  either  side  of  the  centre)  determined 

by  the  intersection  of  the  proposed  curve  with  the  rival  curve, 

that  is  one  of  the  normal  kind  adapted  to  the  same  observations.** 

The  probable  error  being  1'786,  the  modulus  for  the  normal  curve 

iv'?    approximately    8"7.*^      The    outermost   point    of    intersection 

between  this  normal  curve  and  the  curve 

N  1-786 

y 


■(l-786-^  +  x") 

I  find  to  be  about  ±  5"5.  To  determine  the  number  of  observa- 
tions outside  either  point,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  last 
written  formula  holds,  we  have  to  integrate  y  between  co  and  5'5. 
Putting  x  =1  a;  -7-  1*786,  we  have 

ydx  =:        —  =-^,,  dx  =  -cot "  ^  3-08  =  -  tan ~  ^  0-324. 

J  5-5  J  3-08  '^    i   +  X'  TT  TT 

From  the  usual  tables  the  arc  whose  tangent  is  0-3-24  is  found  to  be 
almost  18°.  Therefore  the  proportion  of  (the  total  number  of) 
observations  outside  the  point  +  5-5  is  18°  -^  180°  =  0-]  ;  and  the 
same  outside  the  point  —  5-5. 

But  in  fact  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  found  by  Professor  Karl 
Pearson,  being  67'2989  inches,  we  have  outside  the  distance  +  5-5 
from  the  centre  (by  interpolation)  245-6  observations,  that  is 
0-0095  of  the  total  number  25,878 ;  and  outside  the  distance  —  5-5- 
we  have  518-8  observations,  or  nearly  0-02  of  the  total.  Thus 
whereas  in  fact  there  is  not  quite  O'OS  of  the  total  outside  the 
limits  ±  5-5,  according  to  the  proposed  I'ejDresentation  there  would 
be  0-2.  In  other  words  the  proposed  curve  is  in  excess,  for  the 
tract  outside  those  limits,  by  some  17  per  cent. 

But  this  is  not  all.  As  the  proposed  curve  exceeds  the  given 
histogram  by  some  9  per  cent,  above  the  point  +  5*5,  while  by 
hypothesis  the  half  area  contained  between  the  curve,  the  axis  of 
X,  and  the  ordinate  through  the  centre  is  equal  to  the  correspond- 
ing half  area  for  the  histogram,  it  follovv's  that  the  excess  of  9  per 
cent,  above  the  point  +  5*5  must  be  matched  by  a  defect  of  9  per 

^*  As  the  reason  for  selecting  this  point,  see  the  paper  above  referred  to. 
Philosophical  Magazine,  1887. 

*9  Rather  less  if  we  use  the  formula  modulus  =  tvvice-mean-square  of  deviation, 
that  mean  square  being  according  to  Professor  Pearson  6-68122 ;  rather  more  if 
we  use  the  formula  modulus  ^  \  interquartile -7-  0-4769. 
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cent,  between  that  point  and  zero.  But,  further ;  as  by  con- 
struction the  quartile  is  the  same  for  the  proposed  curve  and  the 
histogram,  the  two  loci  must  intersect  at  least  once  between  the 
centre  of  the  group  taken  as  zero  and  the  quartile,  and  once 
between  the  quartile  and  +  oo.  It  follows  that  the  defect  of  area 
— on  the  part  of  the  proposed  curve  compared  with  the  histogram 
— between  zero  and  x  =  5*5,  a  defect  which  amounts,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  9  per  cent.,  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  at  least  two  parts, 
whereof  one,  the  greater  in  absolute  magnitude,  consists  of  defect, 
and  the  other  of  excess.  But  for  the  present  purpose,  the  measure 
of  inaccuracy,  all  difference,  whether  positive  or  negative,  between 
the  area  of  the  representative  curve  and  that  of  the  histogram  is 
treated  positively. *°  Therefore  the  misfit  of  the  proposed  curve, 
according  to  this  test,  exceeds  18  per  cent,  on  the  positive  side  of 
the  centre.  Similar  reasoning  applies  to  the  negative  side,  where 
the  excess  of  the  proposed  over  the  given  area  is  8  per  cent,  outside 
■the  limit  x  =  — 5'5  ;  whence  the  discrepancy  on  the  negative  side 
-exceeds  16  per  cent.  Considering  both  sides,  we  have  altogether 
;a  misfit  exceeding  34  per  cent. 

Note  3  (referring  to  p.  674). 

The  conclusion  that  the  proposed  form  is  not  suited  to  represent 
■the  given  group  of  observation  may  be  tested  by  applying  the 
Method  of  Least  Squares  to  determine  the  constants  in  a  curve  of 
the  form 

=         1 

in  order  that  it  should  fit  the  given  group  as  well  as  possible, 
the  group  being  supposed  to  be  symmetrical.  If  Xr  is  the  distance 
from  the  centre  of  (the  mid-point  of  the  base  of)  any  rectangular 
strip  of  unit  (one  inch  base)  containing  fir  observations,  we  have 

approximately  oir  =  1  -4-  (A  +  Bav"),  or  A  +  Bx/ =0.       There 

are  in  the  case  before  us  27  such  equations  given  by  observation, 
from  which  2  equations  for  A  and  B  are  to  be  derived  by  the 
usual  method. 

Here  arises  the  nice  question  :  What  is  the  weight  of  each  of 
these  data  r"  The  correct  view,  I  think,  is  that  the  weight  is 
propoi-tioned  to  the  number  of  observations,  the  length  of  the 
ordinate,  pertaining  to  each  av  ;  for  the  same  reason  that  induces 
Laplace  in  his  method  of  situation  to  take  the  greatest  ordinate  as 
the  weight  of  the  median  of  a  (symmetrical)  set  of  observations.** 
Thus,  the  expression  which  is  to  be  minimised,  according  to  the 
Method  of  Least  Squares,  is 

nJ.K  +  Bx,^  -  -Y+  uIa  +  Bxi^  --  Y+  &c. 
\  nj  \  m) 

5'  As  to  the  criterion  of  accuracy,  compare  Pearson  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society,  1895. 

^'  The  metliod  has  heen  extended  to  the  quartiles  by  the  present  writer. — 
Fhilosojphical  Magazine,  1886,  voL  xxii,  p.  374. 
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wlience  we  obtain  two  simultaneous  equations  for  A  and  B,  viz. : — 
rAS»r  +  BSn,.r,'-27  =  0, 
\  AS7?„T,^  +  BSw^t/  -  Sav'  =  0. 
Dividing  eacli  equation  bj  S?Zr  we  have  approximately 
r  A  +  B;i2  =  27  -4-  Stir, 
\  A/i2  +  B/t4  =  Sav^  -f-  S«r ; 
where  /nz  and  /nx  are  respectively  the  mean  second  power  and  the 
mean  fourth  power  of  the  deviations  from  the  centre  of  gravity." 
These    figures    are    given    by    Professor    Pearson    as    68122   and 
1350234  respectively.     Also  S«r  =  25,878.     And  Sav*  —  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  group  of  the 
27  points  at  which  observations  are  taken — may  thus  be  evaluated. 
Take  50"5,  one  unit  below  the  point  at  which  the  first  observation 
occurs,  for  the  origin  of  X  =  a  +  a- ;  where  a  is  the  distance  of 
that    origin   from    the    centre    of   gravity,    that   is,    according   to 
Professor  Pearson's  calculation,   16-7989.     Then  So;- =  S(X  —  a)» 
=  SX^  +  Sa^  -  2aSX  =  {l-  +  2'-h  &c.  +  27-)  +  27  x  (16-7989)2- 
2  X  16-7989  (1  +  2  +  3  +  &c.  +  27)  =  1849o. 
The  equations  are  then  approximately — 

A  +  6-8  B  =  27  -r-  25,878, 
6-8  A  +  135  B  =  1849-5  4-  25,878. 
There  results,  1  find,  with  some  sui'prise,  a  negative  value  for  A. 
The  curve  must  be  conceived  as  starting  below  the  axis  of  x, 
descending  to  negative  infinity,  which  is  reached  at  the  point 
X  =  ^  _  A  -^  \/B^  thence  jumping  to  positive  infinity,  and  only 
then  at  length  beginning  to  descend  in  regular  fashion  towards 
zero  as  x  continues  to  increase. 

The  result  would  not  be  altogether  inadmissible,  if  we  could 
suppose  the  negative  and  infinite  values  of  the  ordinate  to  occur 
within  less  than  half  a  unit  measured  along  the  abscissa  from  the 
origin.  For  then,  the  observations  consisting  in  effect  of  the  areas 
bounded  by  ordinates  at  the  distance  of  a  unit  of  the  abscissa  from 
each  other,  the  abnormalities  of  the  central  portion  of  the  curve 
might  pass  unnoticed.  But  the  range  within  which  these  abnor- 
malities occur  cannot  be  supposed  so  small.  For  from  the  above 
written  equations  we  have — 

A  ^  27  X  135- 6-8  X  1849-5  ^  _  ^.^  ^^^^^ 
B         1849-5    —  27  X  6-8  -^ 

whence—  \/ ~~B~  ~  ^^  nearly. 

The  answer  thus  given  by  the  method  of  Least  Squares,  that 
the  proposed  representation  is  inadmissible,  appears  to  me  to  be 
deserving  of  note.  It  may  be  confirmed  by  observing  that  this  is 
the  answer  which  would  be  obtained  from  the  method  of  Least 
Squares  if  the  observations  really  conformed  to  a  probability-curve. 
On  this  supposition  the  modulus  of  the  curve  being  c,  and  the 
intervals  at  which  the  observations  are  taken  being  at  first 
supposed  indefinitely   small,  then   for  27  in  the  above   equations 

»2  We  have  assumed  the  group  to  be  symmetrical,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
the  two  curves. 
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■we  should  put  2Rc  -r-  Ax,  where  Re  is  the  extreme  limit  on  either 
side  of  the  centre  at  which  any  observations  are  to  be  found.  In 
the  case  before  us,  where  there  are  25,878  observations,  R  may  be 
taken  as  8,  since  the  probability  of  a  deviation  extending  to  the 
distance  of  three  times  the  modulus  is  about  1  in  25,878.  Corres- 
ponding changes  being  made  in  the  other  terms  of  the  equations, 
and  substituting  for  fx^  and  /^i  their  equivalents  in  c,  the  system 
becomes 

'a  +  B^=2Rc-^N'. 

2  4  3 

Whence  A  =  o  ( 3R  —  -^  R^ )  -4-  N  ;  a  quantity  which  must  be  nega- 
tive if  R  is  greater  than  \/4'5  ;  as  it  is,  and  may  be  expected  to  be  if 
the  set  of  observations  is  pretty  complete.  The  qiiality  of  this 
conclusion,  that  A  is  negative,  is  not  altered  when  we  suppose  Ax 
finite  and  small. 

A  similar  computation  applied  to  the  normal  form  produces  no 
such  paradoxical  results.  There  are  now  27  equations  of  the  form 
A  +  Ba;\  =  log  iir-,  from  which  I  find  by  a  summary  process  values 
of  A  and  B  closely  agreeing  with  the  values  of  those  constants  as 
ascertained  by  the  ordinary  methods,  which  give  for  the  modulus 
3" 7  nearly,  and  therefore 

A  =  log  25,878  -  log  3-7  —  log  ^tt, 
B  =   -  W  e  -^  3-71 


Note  4  (referring  to  p.  677). 

The  most  general  form  of  second  approximation  would  consist 
of  the  second  term  of  Q  (as  defined  in  Note  1),  expanded  in  powers 
of  the  elements  q^,  q^,  &c.  By  a  suitable  transformation,  without 
loss  of  generality,  this  term  can,  in  general,  be  cleared  of  products^ 
and  put  in  the  form  hy  q\-  +  &2  gV  +  &c.  +  b>,  qn  (where  g'l, 
§'2,  &c.,  are  linear  functions  of  gi,  52,  &c.,  61,  &2,  &c.,  are  constants, 
positive  or  negative),  while  the  first  term  of  the  expansion  is  of 
the  form  a^  q\  -\-  a^  q^  X  &c.  -f  a„  q'n.  Thus  Q  may  be  regarded 
as  compounded  of  n  independent  elements  of  the  form  (flj  q\  + 
l>i  q'l^),  (as  q'o  +  hi  gV),  &c.  Now  the  second  approximation  to 
the  sura  of  n  elements  is  in  general  given  by  that  modification 
of  the  normal  law  which  has  been  called  "the  asymmetrical 
probability-curve,"  referred  to  by  the  present  writer  in  former 
numbers  of  this  Journal  (1894  and  1895,  p.  513),  and  discussed 
at  length  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  (1896,  p.  20,  et  sqq.).  It  is 
cited  below  in  Note  6.  This  general  form  of  second  approximation 
is  not  identical  with  that  which  is  now  proposed  partly  on 
account  of  its  convenience  and  usefulness,  as  well  as  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  the  appropriate  formula  sometimes,  perhaps 
often. 


0? 

+  ic^  = 

(f 

a' 

+  6a%c 

■  + 

1' 

,4  _ 

=  9' 

+    y«2 

a' 

+  15a* 

xi 

c- 

+ 

15a 

^x  ^c' 
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Note  5   (referring  to  p.  678). 

If  the  generating  probability  curve  is 

1         -  (^  -  «)' 
2/  =  -7=-   e 

V  TTC 

(referred  to  tbe  origin  0),  the  curve  generated  by  putting  X  =  x- 
is  found,  by  the  rule  for  the  transformation  of  frequency  curves,  to 

1  _<^X-  a^  1 

where  X  is  measured  like  x  from  0,  and  may  indeed  be  replaced 
by  X.  To  determine  the  three  constants  g,  a,  and  c,  the  first 
three  moments  of  the  given  observations  about  their  centre  of 
gravity  supply  three  equations — 

(1) 
(2) 

(3)     a«  +  15a*  X  |c-  +  IW  x  fc"  +  ^c'  =  i/'  +  3  /x^g 

By  the  first  equation  eliminating  g  from  the  second  and  third 
equations,  we  have 

f  2a^c^  +  W  =/t2, 
XQa'c^  +  c«=/t3. 
Eliminating  a^,  we  have 

ic«  =  Zfx.c-  —  /*3 ;  or,  putting  c^  =  /,  /^  —  6/<2/  +  2/<3  =  0. 
By  the  solution  of  this  cubic  is  to  be  determined  a  value  of  / 
which  is  positive,  and  which  makes  positive  the  value  of  a,^  viz., 

(z*^  -  iP)  -  2/. 

Note  6  (referring  to  p.  678). 

The  limitations  of  the  method  may  be  thus  stated  more 
generally.  Let  the  generating  probability  curve  be  ?/  =  0(x  —  «i); 
where  m  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  from  the  origin  0,  which  is  so 
taken  that  the  curve  formed  by  putting  X  =:/(x)  lies  continuously 
above  the  origin  to  the  right  of  the  axis  y.  The  generated 
curve  then  is 

2/  =  0(x  — a)  -f-/'(x), 

when  for  x  is  substituted  its  value  in  terms  of  X.  This  becoming 
infinite  when/'(x)  =  O,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  the  origin  such 
that/'(0)  =  0. 

From  this  construction  it  appears  that,  in  order  to  secure  that 
the  generated  frequency  curve  should  be  of  the  usual  one-headed 
type,  the  origin  0  ought  to  be  well  outside  the  sensible  parts  of  the 
generating  curve,  say  at  a  distance  of  at  least  ttvice  the  modulus 
from  the  centre ;  otherwise  there  will  result  a  form  like  the 
dotted  curve  in  the  annexed  figure,  where  the  plain  curve  is 
meant  for  the  generating  probability  curve. 

3a2 
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Fig.  2. 


It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  paradoxical  result  is 
not  necessarily  so  fatal  to  the  proposed  representation  as  at  first 
sight  appears.  For  it  is  possible  that  the  descent  of  the  curve 
from  infinity  to  the  minimum,  after  passing  which  it  resumes  the 
general  shape  of  ordinary  frequency  curves,  may  be  executed  w^ithin 
such  narrow  limits  as  not  to  leave  any  trace  in  the  given  statistics. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  very  asymmetrical  group  of  observa- 
tions representing  the  duration  of  American  marriages — instanced 
by  Professor  Pearson  (Transactions  Boyal  Society,  1895,  p.  394),  it 
is  easy  to  find  a  construction  like  the  one  in  the  figure  apt  to 
generate  the  given  group.  Let  x  be  the  distaiice  (positive  or 
negative)  of  any  member  of  the  generating  group  from  O;  and 
let  x^  be  the  raeasure  of  a  corresponding  member  of  the  given 
group — that  is  the  duration  of  a  marriage.  The  thus  generated 
group  may  have  a  shape  like  the  dotted  curve  in  the  figure.  But 
it  may  well  happen  that  OB  is  less  than  unity,  and  that  the  area 
bounded  by  the  dotted  curve  standing  on  the  first  unit  of  the 
axis  X  is  less  than  the  area  standing  on  the  second  unit  of  x. 
Accordingly,  as  the  statistics  are  graduated  in  units — giving  the 
number  of  marriages  which  have  been  dissolved  in  the  fii'st  year, 
the  number  in  the  second,  and  so  on — the  excursion  of  the  curve 
to  infinity  will  escape  notice. 

I  do  not  mean  that  it  would  be  easy  to  find  a  simple  construc- 
tion which  would  both  mask  the  irregularities  of  the  lower 
extremity,  and  also  fit  the  other  extremity.  And  even  if  such  a 
construction  could  be  found,  it  would  not  be  entitled  to  the 
consideration  which  on  the  principles  here  maintained  attaches  to 
constructions  in  which  the  origin  O  is  practically  outside  the 
generating  probability  curve.  For  regarding  each  member  of  the 
given  group  as  hypothetically  of  the  form  f(a  +  e),  where  e  is  the 
deviation  of  the  corresponding  observation  of  the  generating 
gi'oup  from  the  centre  of  that  group,  when  e  is  small  with  respect 
to  a,  there  is  some  presumption  that  f(a  +  e)  may  be  replaced  by 
f(a)  +  ef'(a)  +  e^i/'C'^)-  But  when  e  is  greater  than  a,  this  pre- 
sumption no  longer  I  think  exists  ;  to  affirm  it  would  be  to  take 
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for  granted  that  /  may  be  regarded  as  approximately  a  rational 
function  of  the  second  degree  of  a,  as  well  as  e.  But  when  0  is 
•within  the  generating  curve,  as  in  the  figure,  then  e  is  greater 
than  a  in  a  sensibly  large  number  of  cases.  Accordingly  the 
a  priori  basis  of  the  construction  fails  ;  the  case  is  to  be  relegated 
to  the  subdivision  in  which  forms  with  less  perfect  a  priori  basis 
will  be  treated. 

If  we  take  as  the  practical  limit  between  the  two  classes  of 
construction  the  condition  that  a  should  be  at  least  ticice  the 
modulus  of  the  generating  curve,  we  may  thus  measure  the  extent 
of  asymmetry  which  is  compatible  with  the  present  construction. 
By  Note  5  we  have,  when  a  =  2c, 

8ic'=/«2  25c«  =  /i3. 

25      1 

Whence  //s  -5-  (2/<o)7  =  ^  =  ^  nearly. 

When  the  skewness  becomes  greater  than  that  which  is  just 
measured,  we  may  suspect  the  applicability  of  our  method. 

This  is  very  much  the  same  limit  as  that  which  restricts 
the  applicability  of  the  general  formula  for  slight  asymmetrical 
groups,  viz.  : — 

(See  Philosophical  Magazine,  1896,  p.  91).  Accordingly  the  now 
proposed  formula  has  no  great  advantage  in  respect  of  the  range 
of  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable.  Its  advantages  consist  in  its 
somewhat  greater  manageability,  its  special  adaptation  to  the 
problem  of  correlation,  and  the  suggestions  which  it  affords  for 
the  treatment  of  cases  to  which  it  is  not  strictly  applicable — 

Note  7  (referring  to  p.  682). 

In  the  determination  of  the  median  and  quartiles  by  inter- 
polation, I  confine  myself  to  four  data,  not  only  to  save  trouble, 
but  also  because  to  employ  all  the  data,  «±3,  &c.,  would  be 
virtually  to  treat  the  curve  as  algebraic ;  to  take  for  granted  what 
is  the  subject  of  inquiry,  namely,  what  is  the  equation  of  the  curve 
representing  the  given  observations  ?  But  to  utilise  only  four  of 
the  data  is  not,  1  think,  open  to  the  same  objection,  and  gives  no 
advantage  to  one  formula  proposed  as  representative  of  the  group 
over  another. 

In  carrying  out  this  purpose  we  have  a  choice  between 
applying  Lagrange's  method  directly,  to  determine  x  the  abscissa 
of  the  percentile  as  a  function  of  n,  the  number  of  observations 
reckoned  from  a  fixed  point ;  or,  indirectly,  determining  n  as  a 
function  of  x,  and  equating  that  function  to  the  value  which  it 
ought  to  have  at  the  percentile.  I  begin  with  the  latter  method 
as  perhaps  more  elegant.''^ 

Thus  to  determine  the  median  in  the  case  before  us — the  statistics 

»»  Of.  Boole,  Finite  Differences,  Chap,  iii.  Art.  4  and  Art.  6. 
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of  barometric  height  for    Babbacombe — we  have   the   following 
data : — 


Point  up  to  which  the 

Number  of  Observations, 

counted  from  tlie 

lower  extremity, 

is  given. 

Number 

of  Observations 

up  to 

each  Point. 

Ai. 

A  2. 

A3- 

301-5 
300-5 
299-5 
298-5 

112-15 
159-11 
20503 
246-30 

46-96 
45-92 
41-27 

-  1-04 

-  4-65 

-  3  61 

Let  «o  be  sum  of  observations  up  to  the  point  which  is  distant 
X  from  301'5.     Then  by  a  well  known  formula  of  interpolation, 


Ux  =  «o  +  a'Attx 


_^  x(x  -  1)  ^2^^  _|_  x(x  —  l)(x  —  2)  ^3 


2-3 


Substituting  the  values  given  above,  we  have  for  the  median  at 
which  Ux=  —  365  the  cubic  equation — 


182-5  =  112-15  +  x^6-96  - 


x{x  —  1) 


1-04- 


x(x- 


l1JJ^^)3-61. 
6 


Solving  this  cubic  equation  I  find  x  =  1-5016,  Subtracting  this 
from  301-5,  I  find  for  the  median  299-9984;  a  result  which  closely 
agrees  with  that  which  is  obtained  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
proportional  parts,  as  thus  : — 

Median  =  300-5  -  (182-5  -  159-11)  ^  4591  =  299-9966. 
Both  results  are  in  close  accord  with  that  which  Professor  Pearson 
has  computed  from  his  own  hypothesis  as  to  the  genesis  of  the 
group,  viz.,  299-986. 

There  is  naturally  more  difference  between  the  first  and  second 
approximation  in  the  case  of  the  quartiles.  For  the  first  or  lower 
quartile  I  find  303-5  —  1-4894  =  302-0106,  by  the  solution  of  the 
cubic  equation 

43-08  +  XX  30-19  +  ^fc^8-69  -  p-gi'^C^- -  1)  (^  -  2)^  1  3^5  . 

2  2'o  4 

by  the  method  of  proportionate  parts  302  038,  further  from  the 
centre  of  the  group,  as  might  be  expected. 

For  the  upper  quartile  we  have  the  cubic — 

55-95  +  a;26-85  +  '^^■'''  ~  ^^  9-27  -  <^  -  1)  i^-^)  4-12  =  \ 355, 

2  2-3  4 

for  X,  the  distance  from  2965.  For  x  I  find  1-2537,  and  for  the 
quartile  297-7537.  The  method  of  proportional  parts  gives 
297-734. 

Otherwise,  according  to  Lagrange's  formula  of  interpolation, 
I  put  X  as  a  function  of  y,  thus  : — 

x=zO  X  (y  —  ^)(y  —  c)  (y  -  d)  ^-^  ^  (y  -a)  (y  -  c)  (tj  —  d) 


(a  —  b)  (a  —  c)  (a  —  d) 

(y  -  ^)  (y  -  ^)  (y  —  d) 

(c  —  a)  (c  —  6)  (c  —  d) 


+  2  X  ^y  ~  ^^  ^y  ~  ^^  ^y~  ^^  +  3  x  ^^ "~  "^  ^y  -  &)  (y  -  0 


{h  -a)  (b-  c)  (6  -  d) 
a)  (y  —  b)  (y  —  c 
(d-a)  id-b)  {d  —  cy 
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where  y,  a,  h,  c,  d,  have  tlie  three  sets  of  values  set  forth  in  the 
subjoined  table  (see  the  statement  at  p.  678  above). 


Qi- 

M. 

Q.. 

•M     - 

91-25 

182-5 

91-25 

■a  

4308 

11215 

1 

55-95 

i   

73-27 

15911 

82-80 

c  

112-15 

205-03 

118-92 

d  

15911 

2-16-30 

160-19 

Roughly  evaluating  x  for  each  set  of  values,  I  find 
Qi=  303-5  -  1-494  =  302-006 
M=  300-5  -  1-495  =  299-995 
Q,=  298-5  +  1-2613  =  297-761. 

Putting  together  these  results,  we  have 

Qi  =  302-0106  ;  M  =  299-9984 ;  Q,  =  297-7537, 
■whence,  from  the  formula  given  on  page  68l,  I  find — 
4ac  X  0-4769  .  .  .  =  21569 
2c-   X  0-47691  .  .  =  0-2325 

whence  ac  =  223  c"  =  042,  a  result  in  fairly  close  agreement  with 
that  found  by  the  method  of  moments. 

Note  8  (referring  to  p.  688). 
Lot  the  equation  to  the  generating  probability  surface  be 

■JTCCy/\  —  /-^ 

referred  to  its  centre  as  origin.  The  same  expression  gives  the 
•curve  traced  by  the  surface  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
f  at  any  assigned  distance  from  the  origin.  The  curve  presented 
by  thus  treating  f  as  a  constant   is  of    the  "  normal "   species, 

having  for  its  centre  the  point  whose  ordinate  is  re — , ,  and   for 

modulus  c^  (1  —»■■)• 

To  consider  the  section  of  the  given  surface  generated  by  this 

_  (y  -  Ap 
section  of  the  hypothetical  surface,  put  ^  =  Je        k^      ;     where    ^ 

is  the  frequency  of  the  hypothetical  observations,  y  =  a  +  7, 
.K^  =  (1  —  r'^')cr,  A  =  a  +  re  T,  J  is  another  "  constant"  involvmg  | 

supposed  to  be  assigned,  and  a,  c,  c'  and  r  are  supposed  to  have 
been  determined.  The  curve  thus  represented  is  to  be  translated 
by  putting  Y  =  y-,  and  transforming  according  to  the  usual  rule. 

T  -(^Y-A)^ 

There  results  z  =  ^   /v  ^ 
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In  order  that  z  should  be  a  maximum,  the  condition  ---  =  0 

dY 

must  in  general  be  fulfilled.    Rejecting  a  factor  involving  -   which 

evidently  corresponds  to  a  least  possible  value  of  2;  at  Y  =  oo,  we 
have  as  the  condition  of  maximnm,  or  minimum,  of  z 

I  —^  ,  \^^  --^ .     Whence 
Y-A^Y  +  i/c-^^O; 

The  greater  of  these  values  is  to  be  selected,  the  smaller  cor- 
responding to  a  minimum,  the  point  (B,  in  Fig.  2,  p.  696)  at 
which  the  generated  curve  having  descended  from  infinity  in  the 
neighbourhood  oi  y  =■  —  a  begins  to  ascend  after  the  usual 
fashion  of  a  frequency  curve.  The  value  of  Y  thus  determined 
is  to  be  equated  to  a^  +  y. 

Thus  the  viost  probable  value  of  y  corresponding  to  an  assigned 
X  is  expressed  in  terms  of  A  and  k,  the  latter  involving  only  the 
ascertained  coefiicients  r,  c,  and  c',  the  former  also  f ;  which  is 
obtained  by  a  quadratic  equation  in  terms  of  a\ 

The  analytical  relation  between  the  assigned  value  of  x  and 
the  most  probable  value  of  y  is  not  very  simple ;  but  the  steps  of 
computation  by  which  the  latter  is  derived  from  the  former  are 
very  easy. 

The  solution  contrasts  in  the  latter  respect,  if  not  in  the  former, 
very  favourably  with  what  is  perhaps  the  more  general  form  (cp. 
note  5)  of  the  relation  between  an  assigned  x  and  the  most  probable 
y.  It  is  shown  in  my  article  on  "  The  Compound  Law  of 
Error"  {^Philosophical  Magazine,  March,  1896),  that  the  second 
approximation  to  the  surface  which  represents  the  frequency  of 
two  variables,  each  a  function  of  a  great  number  of  independent 
elements,  is  of  the  form — 

]ie  -  (f«3  +  by^  +  c*y)  X  [1  +  dx  +  ey  +  fx^  +  gxy''  +  hxt/  +  itf'\  ; 
where    the   coefficients    involve  not  only   the   three    mean    second 
powers  obtained  by  summing  the  observed  values  of  x^,  xy,  and  y^, 
but  also  the  four  mean  thii-d  powers  obtained  by  summing 

x^,  x-y,  xy^,  and  y^ 
(Joe.  cif.  p.  213,  the  transformation  from   principal  axes  which  is 
there  indicated  being  here  supposed  to  have  been  effected).    From 

'dz' 


the  condition  (  — ji=0  we   can  obtain  an    equation  for  the   most 

probable  value  of  y  corresponding  to  a  given  x.  This  is  the  most 
genei'al  solution  of  the  problem  (in  cases  where  the  asymmetry 
is  not  great).  But  it  involves  the  labour  of  solving  a  biquad- 
ratic equation,  in  addition  to  the  labour  of  determining  the  mean 
third  powers. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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II. — Deaths  in  Child-birth;  with  a  Table  shoivhig  the  Probable 
Number  of  Children  from  Marriage  bettveen  Couples  at  Certain 
Ages.     By  R.  G.  Salmon,  F.I.A. 

In  June  last  Mr.  Coghlan  read  a  paper**  before  the  Society  on 
the  above  subject,  and  with  reference  to  his  results  as  shown  in 
Col.  (8)  of  Table  VII,'»  viz.,  "  Total  average  number  of  Children  to 
Women  Marrying  at  age  x,"  I  may  perhaps  draw  special  attention 
to  the  methods  by  which  the  results  have  been  obtained,  and  to 
the  meaning  of  such  results,  as  it  Avould  appear  that  a  different 
method  of  procedure  might  perhaps  give,  theoi'etically  at  least, 
results  which  would  convey  a  more  accurate  and  useful  meaning 
than  those  shown. 

In  the  paragraph'"  next  but  one  before  the  Table  YII 
Mr.  Coghlan  says :  "  the  final  Column  (8)  is  obtained  by  summing 
Col.  7,"  which  is  the  number  of  children  born  annually  to  each 
couple  at  the  given  ages."  It  appears  then  that  for  couples 
to  have,  on  the  average,  the  number  of  children  as  tabulated  in 
Col.  8,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  husband  and  wife  to  live  to  at 
least  the  ages  of  55  and  50  respectively,  and  that  therefore  Col.  8 
shows  the  probable  number  of  children  w^hich  might  be  expected 
if  the  husband  and  wife  live  to  the  ages  of  55  and  50  resjDectively. 

Useful  information  would  be  such  as  would  enable  a  I'eply  to 
be  given  to  the  more  general  inquiry  of  "  what  is  the  probable 
number  of  children  to  be  expected  as  a  result  of  marriage  at 
certain  ages  ? "  In  order  to  answer  this  we  must  apply  the 
probabilities  of  living  to  any  age  after  marriage  to  the  probable 
number  of  childi^en  expected  in  that  year  of  age,  assuming  that 
the  lives  are  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Adopting 
Mr.  Coghlan's  notation,  and  calling  his  Col.  7  (Children  Annually) 
=  C^y,  we  have  the 

Probable     number^ 

of    children    to  j  =0,3,  +  ?,,,,  .  C,+  i  .  „+i  +  P.,3,  .  P,+  i  .  ,  +  1  •  Clv+2  .  y+2 
be  expected  of  a  ^  v         tj  p  r- 

couple  marrying  |        + +  ^xy  •  -'^..•+1  .  2/+1  •  ■  •  •  ^iQ  .  5i  ■  "-50  .  55- 

at  ages  x  and  _?/  J 

These  results  may  be  obtained  by  a  continuous  method,  and 
assuming  Mr.  Coghlan's  results  in  Col.  (7)  the  following-  will 
be  the 

**  Printed  in  the  present  volume  of  the  Journal,  ante,  pp.  518 — 528. 
Mr.  Coghlan  will  contribute  some  further  observations  on  the  subject  to  the  next 
is-.ue  of  the  Journal — Ed. 

"  See  p.  526  ante. 

^  P.  525  ante,  line  12  from  bottom. 
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Probable  Number  of  Children  to  be  Expected  as  a  result  of  Marriage 
among  Couples  of  Ages  x  and  y. 


Number 

il- 

Number 

X. 

y- 

t        of  Cliildien. 

of  Cliikhcn. 

20 

25 

6-4097 

36 

41 

1-6086 

21 

26 

j             6-0122 

37 

42 

l"3703 

22 

27 

1         5' 643 5 

38 

43 

1-1404 

23 

28 

5-2896 

39 

44 

0*9200 

24 

20 

4'9497 

40 

45 

0-7125 

25 

30 

4-6221 

41 

46 

0-5291 

26 

31 

4-5062 

42 

47 

0-3727 

27 

32 

4-0032 

43 

48 

0-2562 

28 

33 

!         3-7100 

44 

49 

0-1677 

29 

34 

'         3-4261 

45 

50 

0-I022 

30 

35 

3-1481 

46 

51 

0-0568 

31 

36 

2-8770 

47 

52 

0-0284 

32 

37 

2'6lIO 

48 

53 

0'0123 

33 

38 

2-3500 

49 

54 

0-0057 

34 

39 

2-0936 

50 

55 

0-0019 

35 

40 

1-8526 

III. — The  Statistics  of  Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last 
Hundred  Years.  (Part  I.)  Agricultural  Wages.  By  A.  L. 
BOWLET,  M.A. 

Though  a  very  great  number  of  books  and  reports  containing 
wage  statistics  are  in  existence,  no  serious  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  to  write  the  history  of  wages.  I  do  not  propose  to  under- 
take this  task,  but  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  some  future 
historian,  by  collecting  all  the  statistical  information  I  am  able 
to  find  on  the  subject,  and  tabulating  and  summarising  them  as 
completely  as  the  nature  of  the  data  allows,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  comparisons  for  any  required  purpose  may  easily  be  made. 
At  the  same  time  I  have  in  view  the  construction  of  index-num- 
bers, which  shall  indicate  year  by  year  the  relative  height  of  wages 
for  groups  of  occupations  and  for  the  whole  sphere  of  industiy. 

To  publish  all  existing  statistics  and  to  work  them  up  com- 
pletely would  be  far  beyond  both  the  space  and  the  time  at  my 
disposal.  The  method  adopted  will  be  to  tabulate  those  figures 
which  have  direct  bearing  on  general  averages,  excluding  others 
which,  though  giving  interesting  details  for  various  places  and 
subdivisions  of  occupations,  do  not  help  us  to  obtain  a  general  view 
of  the  course  of  wages.  To  save  space  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave 
all  the  rough  matei-ial  unpublished,  and  it  will  not  even  be  possible 
to  give  complete  references  for  every  figure.  I  hope,  however,  to 
give  all  important  references,  and  to  make  the  general  sources  of 
information  and  the  method  of  tabulation  suflBciently  clear  to 
enable  readers  to  judge  the  probable  accuracy  of  the  resulting 
figures.     My  general  method  will  be  the  same  as  that  used  in  a 
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former  paper,*'  where  estimates  were  given  for  several  industries 
from  1860-91.  Some  of  the  conclusions  there  arrived  at  maybe 
modified  by  the  more  complete  information  now  at  my  disposal, 
and  some  modifications  of  method  will  become  necessary  to 
adapt  the  calculation  to  the  heterogeneous  material  on  which  it 
will  depend. 

I  hope  to  publish  statistical  monographs  on  different  trades 
quarter  by  quarter,  as  the  Editor  can  find  room  and  the  material  is 
ready.  This  method  will  be  more  suitable  than  waiting  till  all  is 
ready,  and  publishing  the  whole  calculation  in  one,  because  J  hope 
to  obtain  criticisms  both  as  to  methods  and  results  during  the 
course  of  the  work  from  any  who  have  special  knowledge  of  the 
course  of  wages  in  separate  trades,  or  who  have  worked  in  the 
same  field.  I  cannot  expect  to  entirely  avoid  mistakes  in  dealiug 
with  such  a  variety  of  industries,  each  with  its  special  pit-falls  for 
the  student  of  wages,  nor  can  I  hope  that  I  have  found  all  the 
information  extant  in  all  cases  ;  but  if  friendly  critics  wall  consider 
the  difiiculty  and  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  they  will  I  am 
sure  be  willing  to  point  out  any  errors  obvious  to  them,  and  give 
me  the  benefit  of  any  information  they  may  possess,  so  making 
it  possible  to  place  the  final  result,  the  figures  which  will  show  the 
general  course  of  English  wages,  on  as  firm  a  basis  as  possible. 

Under  the  term  wages  I  include  the  total  throughout  a  year 
of  all  payments  made  to  those  who  are  generally  included  in  the 
working  class,  in  mone}',  together  with  the  value  of  all  payments 
in  kind,  privileges,  and  perquisites  at  the  price  current  at  the 
special  time  and  place. 


I. — Agricultural  Wages. 

The  following  table  gives  a  view  of  the  chief  general  informa- 
tion respecting  the  w^eekly  money  wages  of  agricultural  labourers. 
Payment  in  kind  is  only  included  in  those  counties  where  free 
board  or  lodging  is  general.  The  relation  of  these  figures  to  wages, 
as  defined  above,  will  be  considered  presently. 

*'  See  Journal  of  the  Ro^'al  Statistical  Society  (vol.  Iviii),  June,  1895. 
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Middlesex 


Surrey . 
Kent  . 
Sussex. 
Hants  . 
Berks  . 


S.E.  average    .. 
Index  number. 


Oxford     .... 

Herts  

Bucks  

Nortbants 

Himts 

Beds     

Cambridge 


S.M.  aA'erage  ... 
Index  number.. 


Essex  ... 

Suffolk 

Norfolk 


E.  average  

Index  number. 


"Wilts  

Dorset 

Devon 

Cornwall . 
Somerset . 


S.W.  average 
Index  number... 


Gi-loucester  .... 

Hereford 

Salop    

Staffordsbire 
Worcester  .... 
Warwick 


W.M.  average... 
Index  number.. 


1767-70. 


s.    d. 

9     5 


9    - 

9     9 
8     6 


7  6 

8  8 


63 


7    3 


3A 


7     9 

7  11 

8  - 


7  11 


60 


6  10 


39 


6     9 

'^  lO 
6  4 
6  4 
6  9 
8     - 


6     8 


5/ 


1795. 


10  6 

10  6 

10  - 

9  - 

9  0 


9     6 


73 


8     6 


7  - 

8  6 
7     6 


8     - 


64 


9    - 
10     6 

9     - 


9     6 


SO 


8  4 

8  - 

7  - 

8  6 
7  3 


7  10 


67 


7  6 

7  6 

8  6 
7  6 


3 
1824. 


s.     d. 
11     3 


10  8 

11  9 
9  6 
8  6 
8  9 


10     1 


7S 


8  3 

8  - 

7  6 

8  6 

9  - 


8     4 


67 


9     4 

8  3 

9  2 


8   11 


75 


7     6 

6  11 

7  6 

8  3 
8     2 


4 
1833. 


13 


12 
13 
12 

10 
11 


12    4 


10 
11 
10 
11 
12 
10 
11 


11     1 


10 
10 

11 


10    8 


9  5 

8  8 

9  - 
9  - 
9  - 


7    8 


66 


9     3 

7  - 

8  10 
10    7 

8    2 
8  10 


10 
8 
9 
11 
10 
11 


7     8  1     8     9  '   10 


61 


70 


5 
1833. 


s.     d. 
13     - 


12 
13 
12 
10 
10 


11  10 


91 


10 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10    4 


S3 


10     3 

9  11 

10     9 


10    4 


57 


9     1 

8  2 

9  - 
8  11 
8     6 


8    9 


/o 


9     6 

8  1 

9  2 
11     1 

9     6 
10  10 


9    8 


1833. 


*.     d. 
13     3 


12  7 

13  7 
12  8 
11  1 
11  7 


12    6 


91 


10  8 

12  1 

10  6 

10  9 

12  1 

10  10 

11  3 


11    2 


S3 


10  11 

11  2 

11     8 


11     3 


57 


9  2 

8  4 

9  5 

8  8 

8  4 


7 
1837. 


10     6 
12     - 


10 
9 
9 


10     6 


Si 


9     3 


7-^ 


10  4 
10  4 
10     4 


10    4 


57 


7  6 

8  - 
8     9 


8     9  8     2 


73 


70 


9     3 

8  10 

9  6 
11     9 

10  1 

11  7 


10    2 


77 


9  - 

8  - 

9  - 
12  - 

9  6 

10  - 


9     7 


76 


Note. — Tbese  figvires  must  only  be  used  in  conjunction  witl 
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9 

1860. 


s.     d. 


12     9 
11  11 

11  6 

12  - 
11     - 


11  10 


S9 


10 

1861. 


s.     d. 

12       9 


12 
13 
11 
10 
10 


11  10 


90 


11 
1867-69 


d. 


13  9 

13  6 

13  3 

11  - 

11  - 


12     6 


96 


12        I       13 

1869.    1869-70 


s.     d. 


d. 


14 

1870. 


13  6 

14  3 
11  10 
11  - 
10     6 


12    3 


13  6 
13  7 
11  10 
10  11 
10     1 


92 


9  11 

11  - 

10  9 

10  3 

10  - 


10     5 


79 


10  8 

10  - 

10  8 

11  6 
11  - 
11  6 
11  - 


10  11 


§9 


11  6 

12  4 
10    6 


11     5 


12  - 
11  6 
10     6 


10  6 

11  - 

12  - 
12  6 


13     2 


12     2 


10  6*    13     6 

11  6  i  12     6 
10     6*1  11     - 


11     2     12     6 

90      \      95 


12    4 


92 


s.     d. 

13     - 


13 
14 
12 
10 
9 


15 
1872. 


d. 


14 
15 
13 
14 
14 


12     1      14     1 


92 


10  lO 

12    7 

12     lO 

11  10 

12  - 
12     3 

lO    lO 


11  10 


95 


II 
12 


II  5 

11  6 

11  - 

12  - 

12  I 


11     8 


95 


106 


12     6 

16  - 

12  6 

12  - 

11  5 

12  11 


16 
1880. 


s.     d. 
15     - 


15 
15 
13 
12 
12 


14 


10S 


12 
13 
12 
13 

12 


12  6 

13  6 


13     - 


9$ 


10A 


17 
1892. 


14 


15  - 

14  6 

12  - 

11  6 

11  - 


13     - 


100 


12  - 

11  6 

12  4 
14  - 

13  - 
12  6 
12  - 


12     6 


100 


11     6      11  11 

11  6*1  10    9 

12  -  I  11     3 


11     6 

10  11 

11  4 


11    4      11    8      11    4      11     3 


96 


96 


99 


95 


95 


11  - 
11   - 

11  6 

15  9 
13  - 
12  9 

12  6 
12  6 
12  6 

11  6 

12  - 
12  - 

11  2 

13  10 

12  6 

11  10 

95 

116 

106 

100 

9  6 
10     - 

9  9 
10     6 

9  10 


9  11 


S6 


9  6 

9  1 

10  1 

12  6 

10  - 

10  9 


9     5 


81 


10 

_ 

10 

7 

9 

- 

9 

2 

9 

6 

10 

- 

11 

- 

11 

- 

9 

6 

10 

7 

10 
10 
10 

11 

10 


9  10 


H 


10    3  I  10     5 


59 


89 


10    4 

§5 


9 
9 
10 
12 
10 
11 


10     6 


SS 


12  - 
10  6 

10  6 

13  - 

11  - 

12  - 


11    6 


92 


11     4 
9  11 

11  3 
13     - 

12  6 
12     7 


10  9 

10  1 
13  6 
13  - 

11  9 

12  7 


10 
10 
10 
11 
10 


10    4 


S9 


11     9      11   11 


10 
10 
12 
13 
11 
12 


96 


11     5 


96 


11  4 

10  4 

11  - 

13  - 

14  - 


11   11 


104 


11 
10 
13 
13 
12 


10  - 

10  - 

13  6 

14  - 

11  - 


12    4  i  11    8 


106 


100 


13 
12 
14 
14 
13 


13     9 


13     7 


111 


13 

3 

11 

9 

13 

3 

14 

6 

13 

- 

14 

3 

13 

4 

107 

10  6 

11  - 
14  - 
16  - 

12  - 
11  6 


12     6 


100 


Middlesex 

Surrey 

Kent 

Sussex 

Hants 

Berks 

S.E.  average 

Index  number 

Oxford 

Herts 

Bucks 

Northants 

Hunts 

Beds 

Cambridge 

S.M.  average 

Index  number 

Essex 

Suffolk 

Norfolk 

E.  average 

Index  number 

WUts 

Dorset 

Devon 

Cornwall 

Somerset 

S.W.  average 

Index  number 

Gloucester 

Hereford 

Salop 

Staffordshire 

Worcester 

Warwick 

W.M.  average 

Index  number 


the  explanatory  notes.     Figures  in  small  type  are  interpolated. 
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1 
1767-70. 

1795. 

3 
1824. 

4 
1833. 

5 
1833. 

6 
1833. 

7 
1837. 

1 

8 
1850. 

s.    d. 

6  7 

7  6 
7    - 
9     - 
6     3 

.9.      rf. 

11     - 

9     - 

10     6 

9     - 

9     3 

s.    d. 
9  10 

10     2 
10     3 
10  10 

*.     d. 

12     - 

12  6 
15     - 
14     - 

13  - 

s.     d. 

11  2 

12  2 

13  4 
12  10 
12     - 

s.     d. 

10  3 

11  9 

12  5 

12     6 
9  10 

s.     d. 
10     - 

12     - 
12     - 
12     - 

s.    d. 
9     6 

10     - 

10  - 

11  - 

Rutland  

Notts   

Derby  

N.M.  average  .... 

7     3 

9     9 

10    3 

13    4 

12     3 

11    4 

11     6 

10     1 

Index  number... 

32 

64 

65' 

— 

S-/ 

81 

70 

67 

6     8 
6     6 

6  - 

7  6 
6     6 
6     6 
6     - 
6     6 

6       2 

9    - 
13     6 
11 

11     3 
10    - 

9     - 
10     6 

9     - 
10    - 

10  8 
12     5 
12     5 

11  8 

10  3 

11  6 

11  5 

12  2 
12     - 

10  6 
13     - 
12     1 

12  6 

11  11 
11     9 

13  - 

11  8 

12  9 

9  10 
12     2 
11     5 
11     - 
11     4 
11     - 
11     5 

10  8 

11  - 

10     8 
10     - 

10  9 

11  1 
9     3 

10  9 

11  5 
9     7 
9  11 

13     - 
12      8 

12     - 
12     - 
12     - 

12     - 
12     - 
12     - 
12     - 

12  - 

13  6 

14  - 

12  - 
11     - 
11     - 

11  - 

13  - 

12  - 

Lancashire 

York,  W 

E 

„      N 

Durbam       

Northumberland. . . 

Cumberland    

Westmoreland    .... 

N.  average  

6    6 

10    4 

11     7 

12     2 

11     1 

10     5 

12     2 

12     2 

Index  number... 

39 

63 

7/ 

— 

66 

66 

74 

74 

Monmouth 

6     6 

5     ^ 

9     - 

6     8 

8  a 

10    - 

8     - 

11     9 

8     8 

10     8 
8     2 

10    - 

8     6 

10     6 

7     6 

9     8 
6    II 

"Whales 

General  average.... 

7    2 

9    7 

11    4 

10   8 

10    8 

10   3 

9    6      1 1 

General      index  "1 
number    J 

53 

66 

71 

— 

79 

79 

76 

71 

Not 

e. — These  figures 

must  only 

be  used  in  conjunction  with    tl 

N( 

DTE. 

Col.  1  gives  the  wages  for  I2i  villages,  stated  by  Arthur  Young 
in  his  Northern  and  8outher7i  Tours,  as  grouped  by  Gaird  (English 
Agriculture,  1850-51).  Col.  8  gives  Caird's  statement  for  1850. 
Col.  2  gives  county  averages  obtained  by  a  comparison  of  JEden's 
State  of  the  Poor  with  Young's  complete  publications.  1795  vpas 
a  year  of  transition,  and  the  actual  averages  stated  may  apply, 
perhaps,  to  1794  or  1796,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
general  average  reached  the  value  of  9.5.  2d.  at  about  this  date. 

In  Col.  3  are  given  average  rates  deduced  from  the  Report  of 
the  Gommission  on  Paying  Labourers^  Wages  out  of  Poor  Kates, 
1824,  and  are  almost  identical  with  those  given  by  Piirdy  in  his 
comparison  of  agricultural  wages  in  1824,  1837  and  1860,  published 
in  vol.  xxiv  of  this  Journal,  and  obtained  from  the  same  source. 
Cols.  4,  5  and  6  are  from  the  returns  collected  from  more  than 
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9                10 

11 

12        j        13        1        U 

15 

16 

17 

1860.      1861. 

1867-69 

1869.     1869-70 

1870. 

1872. 

1880. 

1892. 

s.     d.      s.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.     d.    s.      d 

13     3 

12     - 

12     - 

13     3 

13     1 

13     - 

16     6 

13     - 

]5     - 

Leicester 

11     6 

12     - 

12       - 

12     3 

12     4 

12     - 

16     - 

— 

— 

Eutland 

13     1 

14     3 

14     3 

14     1 

14     - 

13     6 

17     8 

14     3 

14     8 

Lincoln 

12     9 

13     6 

iz     7 

13     1 

13     2 

13    - 

16     8 

14     - 

15     - 

Notts 

12     - 

12     - 

13     5 

13     6 

13  10 

14    - 

17     2 

15     6  1  16     - 

\ 

Derby 

12     6 

12     9 

12  10 

13     3 

13    3 

13     1 

16  10 

14    2 

15     2 

N.M.  average 

82 

So 

So 

S'7 

S7 

87 

112 

93 

100 

Index  number 

11     6 

13     - 

13     I 

13     6 

13     6 

13     6 

16     6 

15     4 

15     - 

Cheshire 

14     - 

13     - 

15     - 

14    8 

15     - 

15     - 

15     8 

17     6 

18     - 

Lancashire 

13     7 

12     6 

14     6 

17     - 

16     5 

15     3 

17     - 

16     6 

16     - 

York,  W. 

— 

10     11 

14     6 

— 

14  II 

13     2 

— 

15     - 

15     6 

„      E. 

13  10 

13     6 

14     6 

15     8 

15     4 

13     6 

15  10 

16     6 

15     6 

„      N. 

14     3 

14     3 

16     6 

16     - 

16     - 

16     - 

20     6 

— 

— 

Durham 

14     6 

13     6 

16     6 

17    3 

16     7 

16     6 

19     - 

17    - 

17    - 

Northumberland 

13     6 

13     6 

14    4 

13     9 

14     9 

15     - 

19     - 

18    - 

18    - 

Cumberland 

14     3 

15     9 

15     7 

15  11 

16     1 

15     6 

19     6 

— 

— 

Westmoreland 

13     8 

13     4 

15     -      15     5  1  15     5 

1                1 

14  10 

17  11 

16    7 

16     5 

S.  average 

S3            83 

91            94            94            94 

109 

101         100 

Index  number 

11     9 

11     6 

13     8      12     6 

12  11      13     9 

18     6 

12     -     12     6 

Monmouth. 

11     - 

11     4 

12  10*    11  10 

11  10      11  10 

16     - 

1        ! 

Wales 

W    7 

11    7  ,  12    4    12    7  j 

12    7,  12    5 

14  10 

13    7^13   b\ 

1         1 

General  average 

87 

88 

92       94 

94       94 

i 

7/7 

101 

100  1 

f  G-eneral     index 
\     number 

the  explanatory  notes.      Figures  in  small  type  are  interpolated. 


1,000  parislies  scattered  through,  the  kingdom  by  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  in  183.3.  Col.  4  gives  the  averages  of  the  summer 
rates,  Col.  5  of  the  average  of  the  summer  and  winter  rates,  Col.  6 
of  the  average  total  annual  earnings  divided  by  52,  Col.  7  is  directly 
from  Purdi/s  paper,  and  was  obtained  by  him  from  unpublished 
returns ;  Col.  8  is  directly  from  Caird.  Cols.  9  and  10  are  calcu- 
lated from  the  returns  of  agricultural  wages  collected  officially  for 
Michaelmas  and  Christmas,  1860,  and  Lady  Day,  1861.  Only  the 
first  two  of  these  were  used  by  Purdy,  and  the  average  of  these  is 
given  in  Col.  9,  while  Col.  10  contains  the  figures  for  Lady  Day. 

Cols.  11,  16  and  17  are  from  Mr.  Little's  summary  of  the  com- 
missions on  Women  and  Children  in  Agriculture,  1867-69,  and  on 
Agricultural  Interests,  1880-81.  The  table  used  is  on  p.  61,  vol.  v, 
part  i,  The  Agricultural  Labourer,  in  the  Labour  Commission,  189-1. 
Figures  marked  *  in  Col.  11  are  not  given  by  Mr.  Little,  but 
obtained  directly  from  the  evidence.     Col.  16  is  practically  the 
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same  as  a  table  by  Mr.  Druce  in  the  1886  Depression  Commission. 
Cols.  12,  13,  14  and  15  are  from  fiu'ther  official  publications 
similar  to  that  from  which  Cols.  9  and  10  wore  taken,  which  give 
wages  for  Michaelmas  and  Christmas,  1869  and  1872,  and  Lady 
Day  and  Midsummer  Day,  1870.  Cols.  12  and  15  state  the 
averages  for  the  last  two  quarters  of  1869  and  1872  respectively; 
Col.  13,  of  the  four  quarters  1869-70;  and  Col.  14  gives  the  wages 
for  Lady  Day,  1870. 

These  seventeen  columns  contain  the  only  nearly  complete  lists 
that  1  have  been  able  to  find.  None  of  them  are  original,  and 
indeed  they  have  been  grouped  together  in  twos  and  threes  before, 
but  I  have  not  been  completely  satisfied  with  the  previous  treat- 
ments of  them,  which,  though  often  sufficient  for  their  immediate 
purpose,  do  not  afford  a  complete  comparison. 

Statements  of  agricultural  wages  may  be  simple  estimates  of 
current  weekly  wages,  or  may  include  special  rates  for  hay-time  and 
harvest,  or  may  include  special  payments  throughout  the  year. 
Again,  statements  of  Michaelmas  wages  frequently  include  hai"vest 
earnings,  and  of  Midsummer  wages  high  rates  for  hay,  while  in 
winter  wages  allowance  is  frequently  made  for  time  lost  by  wet 
weather.  The  diiference  between  such  estimates  for  the  same 
year  in  the  same  place  may  easily  be  greater  than  the  whole 
variation  throughout  the  century.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
know  exactly  to  what  the  statements  given  by  these  various 
authorities  actually  referred.  When  the  quantity  given  is  simply 
the  "current"  wage,  with  no  qualification  and  for  no  stated 
season,  it  may  generally  be  taken  as  the  wage  paid  in  summer,  not 
influenced  by  haytime  or  liarvest.  This  I  take  to  be  the  case 
in  Cols.  3  and  7.  When  wages  are  given  for  both  summer  and 
winter,  their  average  generally  represents  nearly  the  same  thing  as 
this  "  current "  wage,  for  the  summer  wage  is  often  increased  by 
the  influence  of  haytime.  Both  the  "current"  wage  and  the 
average  Por  summer  and  winter  are  very  neai'ly  equal  to  that  paid 
at  Lady  Day,  when  the  low  winter  wage  is  over,  aiid  special  pay- 
ments have  not  begun.  This  Lady  Day  wage  is  again  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  average  of  those  at  the  four  quarter  days,  as  is  shown 
in  Cols.  13  and  14.  These  conclusions  have  been  reached  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  thousands  of  separate  items  which  have 
gone  to  make  up  these  averages.  We  may  therefore  expect  that 
the  following  columns  represent  estimates  of  similar  quantities: 
2,  compiled  sometimes  from  "  current "  wages,  sometimes  from 
summer  and  winter  wages ;  8,  "  current "  wages ;  5,  average  of 
summer  and  winter  wages;  7,  "current"  wages;  8,  "current" 
wages,  though  Caird  does  not  to  my  knowledge  define  them;  11, 
16  and  17,  which  I  judge  from  Mr.  Little's  report  to  represent  the 
averages  of  all  money  wages,  which  are  not  special  payments;  13, 
the  average  of  the  four  quarter  days. 

The  first  step  in  deducing  the  index  numbers  was  therefore 
to  average  these  columns  for  the  whole  country  and  the  seven 
geographical  divisions,  and,  taking  lOO  to  stand  in  all  cases  for 
the  wage  in  1892,  to  calculate  numbers  for  the  previous  years 
in  proportion  for  the  columns  just  mentioned.     Then  the  indices 
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for  Col.  14  (Lady  Day)  was  assamed  to  be  the  same  throughout 
as  those  in  Col.  13  (the  four  quarters),  and  Col.  10  (Lady  Day, 
1861)  was  calculated  in  proportion.  It  w^as  found  that  Col.  5 
(average  of  summer  and  winter)  was  practically  the  same,  whether 
obtained  by  the  fir.st  or  second  calculation. 

It  was  next  necessar}'^  to  obtain  numbers  to  compare  with 
Purdy's  Michaelmas  and  Christmas  averages  for  1860,  and  to 
utilise  the  corresponding  averages  foi-  1872.  This  was  done  by 
isolating  ]\lichaelmas  and  Christmas  in  1869  (Col.  12),  and 
assuming  that  the  index  numbers  for  this  column  were  identical 
with  those  for  the  four  quarters  (Col.  13),  and  then  taking  pro- 
portionate numbers  for  Cols.  9  and  15.  The  results  in  Cols.  9  and 
10  harmonise  nearly  completely,  bat  indicate  rising  wages  at  this 
time  in  S.M  and  W.M.  groups,  and  falling  wages  in  S.W.  The 
i-eturns  are  not  sufficienth^  definite  to  make  this  certain. 

Col.  4  is  inserted  to  show  that  summer  wages  are  too  high  for 
this  comparison,  and  it  was  not  found  that  it  could  1  e  used  to 
further  the  comparison. 

There  remain  Cols.  1  and  6.  Arthur  Young's  statements  of 
wages  were  intended  to  include  payment  in  haytime  aiid  harvest, 
and  the  money  value  of  all  food.  I  cannot  find  that  Caird,  in  his 
comparison  of  1770  with  18-50,  "allowed  for  the  fact  that  these 
wages  of  1770  were  higher  than  "current"  wages,  which  were 
apparently  those  which  he  was  calculating.  I  therefore  looked  for 
an  estimate  more  strictly  comparable,  and  found  it  in  trie  returns 
for  total  annual  earnings  in  1833  (Col.  6),  which  appear  to  include 
exactly  the  items  which  Young  included.  Xeither,  so  far  as  1  can 
find,  make  any  allowance  fi>r  ownership  of  ground  or  free  cottages, 
or  special  marketing  facilities.  To  obtain  index  numbers  for 
Col.  1,  therefore,  numbeis  identical  with  those  of  Col.  5  were 
inserted  in  Col.  6,  ami  proportionate  numbers  were  taken  for  Col.  1. 
Following  Caird  exactly,  the  number  for  1770  would  have  been  51, 
instead  of  53,  an  insignificant  difference. 

It  is  cleai-  that  in  the  table  given  it  is  not  safe  to  compare  the 
money  wages  in  any  one  column  with  those  in  any  other  Avithout 
due  attention  to  the  foregoing  remarks. 

No  mention  has  yet  been  made  of  another  great  difficulty  in 
this  comparison,  which  I  must  deal  with  at  some  length  now, 
because  similar  problems  will  arise  in  (he  cousidei'ation  of  wages 
in  other  trades.  The  wages  given  in  different  lists  are  not  always 
for  the  same  series  of  counties.  To  find  the  rate  of  inci-ease 
between  two  years  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  pick  oat  those 
counties  which  occur  in  both  lists,  and  compare  those  only.  This 
is  a  verj'  complex  and  tedious  process,  and  another  has  been 
adopted,  which  while  giving  almost  exactly  the  same  results,  saves 
labour  and  throws  moi-e  light  on  the  general  course  of  wages.  All 
methods  of  interpolation  are  unsatisfactory  in  so  far  that  no 
certainty  can  be  obtained  that  the  interpolated  figures,  for  which 
there  is  no  record,  represent  any  reality,  and  within  limits  all 
natural  methods  of  interpolation  are  equally  safe  or  unsafe. 
The  method  I  have  adopted  cannot  possibly  vitiate  any  of  the 
comparisons  which  would  arise  from  the  figui'es  actually  reported. 
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The  following  example  shows  the  method  :  we  have  to  compare 
Cols.  16  and  17  to  interpolate  the  needful  figures  in  Col.  17,  in 
each  geographical  division,  compar-e  the  averages  of  the  counties 
which  occur  in  both,  assume  that  the  rate  of  change  was  the  same 
in  the  county  for  which  the  record  is  missing,  and  interpolate  a 
number  accordingly.  All  interpolated  figures  are  given  in  small 
type  (thus  Devon  7s.  ^d.).  On  this  principle  Cols.  16  and  17, 
Cols.  3  and  7,  Cols.  13  and  11,  Cols.  8  and  7,  Cols.  2  and  7, 
Cols.  1  and  6,  Cols.  12  and  15  have  been  completed  by  comparison 
with  each  other  respectively,  and  Cols.  10  and  14  from  Col.  16.  In 
each  case  the  columns  are  chosen  which  bear  most  I'esemblance 
to  each  other.  Figures  for  Wales  have  been  interpolated  by 
assuming  the  same  rate  of  progress  as  in  England  as  a  whole. 
The  advantage  of  inserting  these  figures  is  that  first  they  tend  to 
give  the  right  *'  weight "  to  each  group  in  the  genera.1  average, 
secondly,  they  use  all  the  information  to  the  utmost,  whereas 
in  their  absence  the  influence  of  an  exceptionally  high  wage  in 
a  county  for  one  year  may  be  lost  in  comparison,  and  thirdly, 
they  indicate  the  wage  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  have 
existed  at  the  time  and  place  for  which  there  is  no  recoi'd ;  for 
county  rates  of  increase  are  much  the  same  in  the  same  geo- 
graphical divisions. 

Finally  arises  the  question  of  weighting  the  county  averages 
to  obtain  district  and  general  averages.  I  have  taken  the  simple 
arithmetic  average  for  three  reasons  :  first,  the  only  logical 
weight,  the  number  of  agricultural  labourers  in  the  counties  is 
not  known  except  for  recent  dates  ;  second,  the  counties  are  very 
unsuitable  units,  and  a  given  average  may  apply  to  parts  of  two 
adjacent  counties  i-ather  than  to  one  v?hole  one ;  third,  I  have 
experimented  on  several  of  the  columns  with  several  systems  of 
weights,  and  find  that  all  systems,  even  the  most  arbitrary,  give 
I'csults  practically  identical  in  the  general  average. 

The  Course  of  Wages  in  separate  Counties. 

The  existing  information  is  sufiicient  to  give  a  fairly  accurate, 
though  incomplete,  view  of'  the  course  of  wages  in  many  of  the 
counties.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  chapter  and  verse  for 
every  figure  stated,  if  only  because  many  are  estimated  by 
weighing  evidence  arising  from  various  sources  and  dates.  After 
the  numbers  estimated  for  each  county  I  have  called  attention  to 
any  special  difficulties  or  particular  authorities,  and  I  have  tried 
to  indicate  the  reliability  of  different  figures  by  changes  of  type. 
Thus,  figures  which  depend  on  information  similar  to  that  used  for 
the  large  table,  or  which,  from  consistency  of  evidence  from 
different  sources  are  specially  reliable,  are  printed  in  ordinary 
type,  thus  65  ;  where  evidence  appears  to  relate  to  only  part  of 
a  county,  or  is  given  many  years  after  the  date  to  which  it  refers, 
the  resulting  figures  are  pi-inted  in  small  type,  thus  87  ;  where  the 
evidence  is  trustworthy,  but  refers  to  a  period  ra,th('r  tlian  a  special 
year,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  inflation  after  1870,  italic  figures 
are  used,  thus  123  ;  where  we  have  only  isolated  statements,  with 
no    corroborative    evidence,    tigui-es    are    small    and    in    brackets, 
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thus  (94).  Evidence  which  came  under  none  of  these  heads  was 
placed  in  its  appropriate  class,  and  I  had  geuerallj  little  difficulty 
in  deciding  the  class  of  the  index  numbers  1  formed.  I 
treated  as  of  special  value  actual  statements  of  wages  paid  on 
single  farms  for  a  period  of  years,  especially  if  they  hore  a  definite 
relation  to  the  general  county  records  at  the  date  for  which  they 
exist ;  and  have  throughout  proceeded  on  the  method  I  developed 
in  my  former  paper  (loc.  cit.),  of  treating  the  rates  of  change,  not 
actual  wages.  The  index  numbers  obtained  should  be  applied  to 
Col.  17  in  the  large  table  to  find  actual  money  wages. 

The  chief  authorities  used,  not  elsewhere  cited  in  this  paper, 
are :  ^^  Brassey,  Papers  and  Addresses,  and  Lectures;  Clifford, 
Agricultural  Loch-out  of  1874;  Edward  Yonn^,  Labour  in  Europe 
and  America,  for  the  period  187"2-76;  Kebbel,  The  Agricultural 
Labourer  for  1888 ;  the  lieports  of  Commissions  on  Agriculture  of 
1821,  Emigration  of  1826,  Agriculture  of  1833  and  1836; 
Lords'  Committee  of  1837  ;  Committee  on  Labourer' s  Diet,  1837  ; 
Commissions  on  Women  and  Children  of  1843  and  1867  ;  Agricidtural 
Customs,  1847-48 ;  Trade  Depression  of  1886  ;  and  the  Roijal  Coin- 
mission  of  1896.  The  last  named,  taken  together  with  the  Labour 
Department's  Annual  Reports  on  Changes  of  Wages  and  Hours  of 
Labour^  make  it  possible  to  continue  Mr.  Little's  estimates  in  the 
Labour  Commission  up  to  date ;  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
whether  the  results  obtained  will  be  confirmed  by  the  general 
report  on  agricultural  wages  which,  I  understand,  the  Department 
have  in  preparation.  It  will,  I  believe,  make  possible  the  addition 
of  a  column  for  1897  to  the  large  table. 

The  following  estimates,  county  by  county,  are  very  incomplete 
at  present.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  information  will  be 
obtained,  especially  for  the  period  1880-92. 


]\llDDLESEX. 

1795 

5- 

'96 

63 

1824 

'33 

'37 
90 

'79 
103 

'95 
IGO 

'96 

Index  numbers  .... 

75 

86 

102 

Information  is  very  scanty  and  liable  to  inaccuracy  from  the 
neighboui'hood  of  London. 

Surrey. 


Years  1767 

Index  numbers  ....      59 

'87 
(56) 

'93 
63 

'95 

70 

'97 
76 

1818-19 
89 

'20 
85 

'21 

76 

1822 
70 

'24 
71 

'25-29 
76 

'30 
73 

'31-32 
76 

'33 

82 

'35-36 
76 

'37 
70 

Index  numbers  .... 

Years  

183S     '39-43 
76           82 

1  '44      '45 
76    1    70 

'46-47 
-6 

'48-52 

'53-54    '55-57 
76          82 

Index  numbers  .... 

Years  1858-59 

Index  numbers  ....         76 

1 

'60-66 

82 

'68      '70        '72        '80 
90        90       (94)        103 

'86 
(88) 

'92-96 
100 

8  See  also,  "Bibliograpli}'  of  Wage  Statistics,"  Economic  Review,  Oct.,  1898. 
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p  t     ,.  l«m  tn  186t>  (Women  and  Children, 

Wages  paid  at  a  ff'^,f'-„7„J^S  ave«.es  h,  a  very  satisfactory 

1867)  serve  to  connect  the  geneiai  dveici., 

way. 

''  Kent. 


V  1821      '24 

Years  J-®-'/ 

Index  numbers  ....I    io6    I    oi 


•33     '3f5-37     '60-61     '68      '70      '72 
91    1      83      I      93      I    93    1    96    I  105 


Years I  1875 

Index  niunbers  ....     iiu 


Data  are  fairly  complete  and  consistent. 

Sussex. 


Years  ■■ 

Index  numbers   ...        '^ 


Years 


1870 


Index  numbers  ....      100 


'9ZL  1  '9fi   I    '33       '37        '48        '50        '60       '68 

24         /b  i>a  I"  Q„      no 

81        81    1    104   1    89    I   (75)   I     88     I     98     1  110 


>72    I    '80    1    -82        '86        '88      '92-95       '96 
111    I    112        112         90         SS  100  98 


Data  are  fairly  complete  and  c„^.st^^^^^^ 
1788  to  1820  were  g.ven  '»  ^^^  <^«  "^V  same'  as  that  given  bv 
^„Vgtd'Edr„."ur  the-ntaers  agree  otherwise  witK  other 

information. 

Hants. 


Years  

Index  numbers 


1767 
65 


>94        '95    I  1824 
(65)       (87)        74 


'33 
90 


'37 
80 


'60 
97 


There  is  ccnsiderablediffic»lt5^„.ha™on^^ 

JiSIs  tt^rctot  h^:;:ttf  fi^el^;nor  to  1870  may  he  5  in 
error 
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Years  

Index  numbers  .... 

1767 
61 

'94 
73 

'95 
82 

1824 
79 

'33 
94 

'50 
68 

'60-61 
95 

'68 
100 

'70 
91 

Years  

Index  numbers  .... 

1875 
120 

'80 
110 

'83 

io6 

'88 

'91 

98 

'92      '93      '94 
100      99       98 

'95 
99 

'96 
100 

Information  i.s  rather  .^canty,  but  con.sistent  in  the  main. 

Oxford. 


Years  ...., 

1767 

'9.«i-9fi 

1808 
90 

'24 

'a."^ 

'37 

-9S 

'50 

75 

'59-66 

'68 

Index  numbers  .... 

56    ,      70 

1 

67       85 

72 

98 

98 

Years  

1871 
106 

1 
'73-78     '76 

'80 
106 

'86 

(90) 

'88 

'92-93     '94 

'95     '9fl 

Index  numbers  .... 

114  Av. 

106 

98 

100     1   99 

97 

98 

A   sequence  of  figure.s,    1859-80,  given  to  the  Richmond  Com- 
mission, connect  the  o-eneral  returns. 


Herts 


Years  

Index  numbers 


1767 

62 


'89 

64 


'95 

69 


'96      1801      '04      '24 

72        87        91        78 


'33 

98 


'37 

82 


Years  

1850 
78 

'60-61 
86 

'68 
96 

'70 
103 

'80 
117 

'92-93 
100 

'94-96 

Index  numbers  .... 

98 

The  following,  which  do  not  easily  fit  in  with  the  numbers 
otherwise  obtained,  were  given  to  the  Labour  Commission : 
Buntingford,  1870,  9s.;  1874,  los. ;  1880,  105.;  1890,  iis. 


BCCKS. 


Years  

1767 
66- 

'93 

"  58 

'95 
66 

'96 
79 

1824 
69 

'33    1 
85 

'36 

81 

'37 

79 

'50  1  '66 

Index  numbers  .... 

69      (79) 

Years  

1868 
100 

'73 

77 

'75 
108 

'80 
106 

'81 
100 

92 

'92-93      '94 

'95-97 

Index  numbers  .... 

10 

0       • 

^9 

100 

Data  come  from  various  soui'ces,  but  are  consistent. 
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Years  

1767 
46 

'92 

-93 

'9c 

-96 

1824 

33 

'3 

7 

50 

'60 

'68 

Index  numbers  .... 

50 

50 

57        75 

64 

64 

82 

89 

Years  

1870 

82 

'71 
100 

'72    '78 
111    io6 

'80    '84    '86    '88 
96     (89)  (80)    93 

'92-93 
100 

'94^95 
99 

'96 

Index  numbers  .... 

100 

Hunts. 

Years 

1767 
55 

'92-93 

58 

'94 
62 

'95 

66 

'96 

70 

1813    '16 
113      90 

'21 

90 

'24 
58 

'33 
90 

'36 

Index  numbers  .... 

68 

Years  

1837 
74 

'50 

'60 

84 

'67 

'70 
84 

'79, 

'80 
96 

'91 

'92 

'93 
92 

'94-95 

Index  numbers  .... 

6f 

8 

I 

100 

92 

100 

90 

The  exact   fail  since   1892   is  doubtful.     A  witness  before  the 
1895  Commission  states  a  fall  of  30  pei*  cent,  since  1884. 


Bedford. 


Years  

1 
1767 

95 

1824 
68 

'32 

82 

'33 

85 

'34 

76 

'35 

36 

, 

'^'■ 

r 

'38 

'44 

76 

'50 

Index  numbers  .... 

56    !  60 

72 

77 

76     76 

72 

Years     

1853 

(64) 

'60 
85 

'61 
92 

'68 
92 

'70     '72 
96     104 

'76 
108 

'80-81 
100 

'86 
(90) 

'92 
100 

'94 

Index  numbers  ... 

100 

Cambridge. 

Years  

1824 
75 

'33 

88 

'37 

80 

'50 
75 

'51     '54-56 
67       108 

'57 
100 

'58 
83 

'59 

87 

'60-61 

Index  numbers  .... 

92 

Years 

Index  numbers  .... 

1862 
96 

'63-64 
90 

'65  1  '66 
96     100 

'67-68 
112 

'69 
108 

'70 
96 

'71 
100 

'74 
108 

'75 
112 

Years  

1876 
12L 

'77 
117 

'78 
121 

'79-80     '81-82 

'8S 

'84 

'8.5-92 

'93-9.5^ 

Index  numbers  ... 

110 

100 

1 

0-^ 

10 

8 

] 

00 

( 

)6 

The  connecting  nximbers  from  1850  to  1894  are  from  records 
kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  Little  (vide  Jotirnal,  1895,  p.  254),  and 
harmonise  satisfactorily  with  the  general  returns. 
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Years  

1767 
69 

'90 
72 

'93 

Qt 

1804      '06 

'24 

'3" 

-> 

'33 
95 

'36 
91 

Index  numbers  .... 

70       77 

100      133 

86 

100 

Years  

1837 
95 

'40        '50 
(78)        70 

'52        '60       'R?i 

'66 
91 

'68 
100 

'70 
96 

Index  numbers  .... 

(61)       104 

82 

Years   

Index  numbers  .... 

1872 

(no) 

'75 
-5 

1 
'76        '80    !    '92 
114       109    \    100 

'93 
96 

'94 
94 

'95 
93 

'96 
94 

The  figure  for  1852  depends  on  a  single  statement  in  the  1896 
Commission.  Thei^e  was  a  considerable  rise  in  the  seventies,  but 
t'.ie  extent  and  the  date  of  the  maximum  are  doubtful. 

Suffolk:. 


Years  

1767    '7£ 

-84 

'90 

, 

Q9:     ' 

Q/f. 

'95 

87 

'96 

1804 

'24 
69 

'32 

,00 

'36 

Index  numbers  .... 

56         68 

60 

73     75 

100 

74 

80   78 

82 

Years  

1837-38 
86 

'44 

78 

'47  '48 

'49 
66 

'50-S2 

'53 

72 

"^^^ 

'55-56 

'57 

88 

'58  60 

Index  numbers  .... 

88   7 

3 

6 

8 

104 

100 

86 

Years  '1861-62 

Index  numbers  ....        88 


'63-6 
80 


'67 
88 


'68 
100 


'69-70 
90 


'71 
94 


'72 
99 


'73 
112 


'74 
120 


'75-76 
112 


Years  

1879 
114 

'80    '81 
104    100 

'82 
89 

'83-87  '88 
84        89 

'89-91 
92 

'92 
100 

'93 
92 

'94 

88 

'95-96 

Index  numbers   .... 

83 

The  figure  for  1767  has  been  lowered  considerably  by  com- 
paring Young's  statement  with  annual  earnings  in  1833.  Three 
long  series  of  wages  connect  the  general  record..'^,  but  do  not  show 
precisely  the  same  changes.  The  numbers  chosen  are,  however, 
in  fairly  close  agreement  with  all  the  data.  Perhaps  the  numbers 
near  1870  should  be  higher. 

Norfolk. 


Years  

1767 
64 

'90 
64 

'93 

'94 

'95-96 

1804    '13- 

-?.A 

'23 
(69) 

'24 

Index  numbers  .... 

68       72 

76 

90         100 

77 

Years  

1826 

78 

'33 

90 

'37 
86 

'38 
(80) 

'50 
71 

'52 

64 

'53-54 

88 

'55 

92 

'56 

88 

'57 

Index  numbers  ... 

83 

1858 

75 

'59 

83 

'60-61 

'62 

87 

'63 

83 

'64 

'65 

83 

'66 

87 

'67 

100 

'68 

Index  numbers  .... 

88 

8 

104 
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Years   , 

Index  numbers 


1869 

'70-71 

'72 

•73 

'74 

'75-76 

'77 

'78 

87 

93 

105 

114 

118 

110 

115 

no 

104 


Years  1882-83 

Index  numbers  ....      100 


'84    '85    '86-88  '89    '90    '91-92!  '93 

96      92  I     88        85  '  96  1    100    \  96 


'94  '95 
95    92 


'96 
91 


The  figures  in  Yonng's  Annals  of  Aijricultnre  for  1790  and  1804 
are  compared  by  liis  method  with  1767  and  with  earnings  in  1833. 
Consecutive  wages  from  1852-91  Avei-e  given  to  the  La])Our  Com- 
mission, and  generally  agree  completely  with  other  information  ; 
but  since  they  are  not  necessarily  typical  of  the  county,  are  printed 
in  small  type  in  years  for  which  they  are  the  only  sources  of 
information. 

Wilts. 


Years  

Index  numbers  ... 

Years  

Index  numbers  ... 

Years  

Index  numbers  ... 


1767 

'95 

1804 

'12 

'13-20 

'21-22 

23 

24 

33 

70 

84 

90 

(105) 

117 

85 

80 

75 

93 

37 
80 


1838-39 j '43      '50 
90      I  90      73 


'51 

(90) 


'53     "60-61     '65 
80         95         90 


'68 
100 


70-72 
100 


1875-76 
120 


'79 
120 


'80    '  '81    !'83 

117  I  no  1 116 


100 


'92 
100 


'93    '94-95   '96 
99  I     101      100 


Data  come  from    various  sources,   but  are   consistent    on   the 
whole. 

DOKSET. 


Years  

1767 
65 

'95 

80 

1824 
69 

'31 

70 

'33 

87 

'37 
75 

'50 

75 

'59 

Index  numbers  ... 

(75) 

Yeai-s  

Index  numbers  ... 

1860-61 
95 

'68 
90 

'70 
100 

'72 
1  :o 

'75 
120 

'80 
107 

'84 
100 

'92-96 
100 

Wages  vary  greatly  from  part  to  ])iii'l  of  thi.'^  county,  and 
consequently  the  figures  given  here  are  rather  moro  liable  to  eiror 
than  in  the  other  lists. 

Devon. 


Years 

Index  numbers  ... 

1795  1  '96 
52       50 

1 

1824 
56 

'31 

'33 
67 

'37 

58 

•38 

(5^) 

'43 

(63) 

'50    '59 
63    (60I 

'60-61 
66 

Years  

Index  numbers  ... 

1862   '66 

(72)    (66) 

'67-68 

70 

'70 

74 

'72 
81 

'75 

89 

'80-83    '84    '86 
?6      i  94     89 

'92-96 

100 

1898.] 


Agricultural  Wages. 
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Years  

Index  numbers 

Years  

Index  numbers 

Years  

Index  numbers 


1795  I  1824    '33  i  '60-61     '68  I  '70 
60    I    58       64   I      73      I  78      78 


'72    '80-83  '84  i '92-96 
93       98       96       100 


SOMERSE'J. 


1794    i 

'95 

'99 

1824 

'33 

'37 

'47 

(54) 

66 

(63) 

74 

80 

79 

(76) 

'60-61 
80 


1868 
86 


'70 
96 


'72 
115 


'75 

(9C) 


'80-83 
113 


'84 
110 


'88 


'92-96 
100 


Mr.  Kehbel  gives  146-.  as  wages  in  1888;  ^Ir.  Little  us.  in 
1892.  The  abnormal  figure  in  1875  is  from  Edward  Young. 
Free  cider,  sometimes  to  the  value  of  2S.  a  week,  ajipears  to  be 
common,  but  not  universal,  and  tlie  figures  are  consequently 
difficult  to  tabulate. 

GLOUCESTER. 


Years  

Index  numbers  .... 

1770 
69 

'95 
67 

'96    ] 
71 

L824  ,  '33 
89       94 

'37-3S 
86 

'50     '60-61    '65 
67         93        95 

'66-68 
105 

Years    

Index  numbers  .... 

1870 
105 

'71 
115 

'72 
1-3 

'75-76    '80    '81 
120       125    115 

'86  i  '88 
105  '  105 

1 

'92-93 
100 

'94-96 

98 

H 

EREFORD. 

Years   

Index  numbers  .... 

1795 
73 

'24 
64 

'33           '37 

81       i      82 

'60-61 

S8 

'68 
95 

'70 
90 

Years  

Index  numbers  .... 

1872 
114 

'75 
110 

'80          '88 

107           83      t 

'92-93 
3  00 

94-95 

98 

'96 

99 

S.\LOP. 


Years !  1795  1 1824  \  '33  i  '37    '60-61  '68  '70[  '72  j  '80-81j  '88  ,  '92-96 

Index  numbers  ....I    54        52    !  69  I  64  '     75       72    82 1  104 1     96       94  I    100 


The  course  of  wagts  between   1880  and  1888  is  doubtful  here 
and  in  Stafford. 
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Years  

Index  numbers 


1770 

40 


'95 
47 


1805-12 
81 


'24 

67 


'33 

72 


'37 
75 


'50 
59 


Years  

Index  numbers 


1860-61 
76 


'68 
81 


'70 

81 


'72 

i^7 


'75 

114 


'80-81 
91 


'92-96 
100 


WORCESTEi;, 


Years  j  1795 

Index  numbers  .. 


1 

1795 

1811 

'15 

'20 

'24 

'33 

'37 

'38 

71 

(85) 

(-5) 

71 

68 

85 

79 

83 

'60-61 
83 


Years   

Index  numbers  .. 


1868 

'70 

'72 

'76 

'80 

'84 

'88 

'92-93 

'94-95 

92 

92 

101 

130 

108 

100 

100 

100 

102 

'96 
100 


Warwick. 


Years  

1770 
70 

'95 

66 

1815 

'24 

'33 

'36 
90 

'37  1  ' 

no 

'60 

'68 

'70 

Index  numbers  ... 

'30 

78 

96 

87  74 

96 

104 

108 

Years  ....". 

1872 
118 

'74-'?.'^ 

'7fi 

'77 

'8n-Ri 

'86 
107 

'92 

'PS 

'94.-flfi 

Index  niimbers  .... 

12 

8 

1 

30 

1 

32 

124 

100 

96 

94 

Leicestek. 


Years  

Index  numbers  .... 


1792 

'94-95 

'96 

1824 

'33 

'37 

63 

74 

(67) 

63 

80 

64 

'46    '50 
(74)    G3 


'60-61 

84 


'68 
80 


Years  

Index  numbers 


1870 

'72 

'75 

'80-81 

'86 

'88 

'92-93 

'94-95 

80 

lOI 

100 

86 

(80) 

(115) 

100 

101 

'96-97 
100 


Figures  as  a  whole  ai"e  iuconclusive. 
Rutland. 


Years  

Index  numbers  ... 


1793 
69 


1833 
96 


1861 
90 


1870 
94 


1872 

124 


18G1  =  90  taken  as  base  number. 

Lincoln. 


Years  

Index  numbers  ... 


1770 

'92-94 

'95 

'96 

'99 

1813 

'24 

55 

(71) 

71 

76 

81 

81 

70 

'33 
98 


1898.] 
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Years  

1836- 

as        '4.2 

'43 

'47- 

=^1 

'60-61 

'68 
97 

'70 

Index  numbers  ... 

82            82 

75 

68 

91 

94 

Years  

1873 
no 

'75-79 
120 

'SO 

'S4. 

'86 

'88 
86 

'90 

92 

'92-96 

Index  numbers  .... 

97 

88 

8 

D 

100 

Young  gives  7s.  for  1770.  Tlie  1833  Report  gives  summer 
15s,  4cZ.,  winter  lis.  7c?.,  average  earnings  12s.  ^d.  One  account 
gives  an  abnormally  high  wage  in  17it2. 


XOTTS. 


Years  

Index  numbers  .... 

1770 
61 

'94 
60 

1811 
97 

'15 
100 

'24 
69 

'26 
(80) 

'32 

80 

'33 
85 

'36 
(66) 

Years  

1837 
80 

'50 
66 

'60-61 

87 

'68 

107 

'70 
88 

'80-81        '86 

'91-96 

Index  numbers  .... 

93 

(»4) 

luo 

The  official  returns  for  18f50  and  1870  do  not  tally  with 
Mr.  Little's  statement  for  1868.  Wages  vary  greatly  through  the 
county. 

Derv.y. 


Years  

1795 

58 

1800 
72 

'24 

',33 

72 

'37 

75 

'50 

Index  numbers  .. . 

67 

69 

Years  

1860 
75 

'68 

88 

'70 
88 

'80 

•92-93 
100 

'94-96 

Index  numbers  .... 

97 

99 

It  is  stated  in  the  Women  and  Children's  Commission  of  1867 
that  wages  did  not  alter  in  Rutland  or  North  Derbyshire  between 
1826  and  1866. 

Cheshire. 


1795 
60 

1815 

88 

'24 
71 

'26 
(70) 

'33 
65 

'37 

87 

'50 
80 

, 

60-61 

Index  numbers  .... 

82 

1870 
90 

'72 
1 10 

'75 

100 

'79 

89 

'80 
84 

•84 

88 

'92-95 

'96 

Index  numbers  .... 

100 

101 

Very  little  subsidiary  information  exists,  and  wages  are  com- 
plicated by  payments  in  kind. 
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Years      

1770 

'93 

'95 

'96 

ism 

'22 

'24 

'26 

Index  numbers  .... 

39            68 

68 

75          (75) 

(90) 

67 

70 

Years  

Index  numbers  .... 

1833 
66 

'39         '49 

(72)             72 

! 

'50 

72 

'51 

(6o) 

'59       ' 

(72) 

1 
60-61    !    '64 

76      '     73 

Years  

1868 

84 

'70 

'72             'SO 

'9,4. 

'86 

79 

'Q^-9R 

Index  niambers  .... 

84 

(8y 

)          97 

79 

100 

Data  nre  as  a  whole  iiicomplete  and  inconclnsive. 

YoRKSHiHE,  West  Riding. 


Years  

Index  numbers  ... 

1770 
38 

'95 
70 

1813 

109 

'20         '24 
62          75 

'33 

78 

'37         '50 

71          87 

Yenrs    

Index  numbers  .... 

1860-61       '68 
80             93 

'70        '72 
102        loz 

'80 
103 

'92-93 
100 

'94-96 
98 

Yorkshire,  East  Ridixg. 

Years  

1770 
51 

95 

62 

'97    1824 
74     76 

'33 

76 

'37 

78 

'SO 
78 

1 

'68 

93 

'80 
97 

'92-93 
100 

'94-96 

Index  numbers  ... 

98 

YoRKSHJKE,  North  Riding. 

Years  

Index  numbers  .... 

1770 
51 

'95      1820 
65       (115) 

'24 

67 

'33 
73 

'37 

78 

'50 
71 

'60-61 
91 

'63-64 

100 

Years 

Index  nuujbers 

1870 
99 

'72 
100 

'73 

(i'5) 

'80 
107 

'81 

100 

'86      '92-93    '94^96 
ICO         100           98 

There  is  a  great  dearth  nf  evndence  tlirougbout  as  to  the  period 
1870-80. 

Durham. 


Years  

1770 
41 

■93       'i5    j 

^R9A.     ':- 

:^ 

'37 

'50 
69 

'.^4 

'55-57 

Index  niuiibers  ... 

50    .    56         72         74 

75 

82 

89 

Years  

Index  numbers  .... 

1858-59 
86 

'60-61 
89 

'C2-CA 
89 

■65 
95 

'66-71 
100 

'72       '73 
110  i    120 

Years  1874 

Index  numbers  ....      127 


"75-78   '    '80 
120      I    100 


95 


'92-93 

ICO 


'94-95 
101 


'96 
100 
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A  sequence   of  wages,    1854-79,    at    Darlington    given   to    the 
Richmond  Commission  connects  the  general  returns. 

K'ORTHUilBERLAXD. 


Years 1770 

Index  numbers  ....I      36 


A  sequence  of  wages  for  data  from  1831-80  is  given  by  Levi 
{Wages  and  Earnings,  2nd  edition);  they  were  presumably  taken 
from  the  Richmond  Commission,  whence  the  followlno- avera^res 
are  obtained:  1831-40,6,;  1841-50,60;  1851-60  77  1861  70  Ir 
1871-80,  M3;  1874-77,  1x8;  1880,  10?.'  These  fi^gll^^^he 
index  numbers  on  a  firm  basis.  A  great  rise  with  I  change  to  pay- 
ment m  money  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  early  seventies. 

CCMBERLANL). 


Years   1770 

Index  numbers  ....     40 


'85-88  I  '89   j  '90 

40      I    41    1    42 


'91      92 
43  I  44 


'93  i  '94-95 
45  I      46    . 


'9G  j  '97 
48     52 


Years  

Index  numbers 


1798 
58 


99  I  1800  ,  '01  I  -02  I  '03  1  'OJ,  '05  '06-10  '11 

61  I  64  I  67   68   70   78  I  84  |   90   ''  88 


'12 

87 


Years  1813 

Index  numbers  ...  |    84 


'14  ,  '15  ,  '16 

82    I    7Q    I    72 


'18     '19    '20  :  '21     '22     '23     '24 

69      67      65      63      61      !^2,\  60 


Years  1 1833  J  '37  1  '50 

Index  numbers  ....     59    '  67  I  72 


'60-61     '68      '70    '72 
75         100  I  82     113 


'80  I    '86    I '92-96 
100  I  (100)      100 


Rooke  {National  Wealth)  gives  annual  cost  of  farm  labour 
(money  and  board)  in  Cumberland  annually  from  an  early  date  till 
lbii4  His  figures  do  not  appear  to  be  original  or  continuous,  but 
an  estimate  from  good  information.  They  agree  with  Youno-  and 
Lden  and  nearly  with  other  information  to  their  maximum  period 
but  m  1824  are  considerably  under  the  general  estimate,  ^ivinc^ 

tl:  I  ^^f"'*  'I'-  ^"^^  ^^^  ""''^^"  ^^^°^^  1811-24  are  inseited  ol 
the  hypothesis  that  general  wages  fell  at  the  same  dates,  but  at  a 
slower  rate  than  tbose  to  which  Rooke  refers.  The  explanation 
may  be  that  the  1824  figures  refer  to  summer  wages,  in  which 
case  the  index  for  1824  should  be  47,  and  numbers  from  1811 
onwards,  reduced  correspondingly.  Little's  figures  for  1868  do  not 
agree  with  the  sequence  of  returns  1860-70-72. 
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Years   

Index  numbers  .... 

1795 

55 

1824 
67 

'33 
59 

'37 
67 

'60-61 
83 

'68 
100 

'70 
90 

1872 
(mi) 

'80 
100 

1      ('^ 

t 

82 
33) 

'86 

'94    . 

'96 

Index  numbers  .... 

lOO 

lOO 

98 

Information  is  deficient  since  1880.     Difficulties  are  introduced 
by  payments  in  kind. 

Monmouth. 


1787 
40 

'95 

1824 
80 

'34 

84 

'.37 

84 

'56 
(•33) 

'60 

Index  niimbei's  .... 

91 

1868 
96 

'70 
104 

'72 
149 

'75 

icS 

'80 
96 

'92-95 
100 

'96 

Index  numbers  .... 

98 

Wages  vary  through  the  county,  and  aj^pear  to  be  influenced 
by  colliers'  wages. 

South  Wales. 


Years   

Index  numbers  .... 

1789 
46 

1812 

100 

'21 

63 

'24 

56 

'33 

62 

'37 

5'^ 

'60-61 

80 

Years  

Index  numbers 


1868 

84 


'70 


'72 
116 


'92-93 

100 


'94       I  '95-96 

101        I      10a 


Information  is  scanty,  but  consistent. 
(To  be  continued.) 


IV. — Lovyevitij  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 
By  A.  COTTERELL  Tupp,  I.C.S 

The  longevity  of  some  members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
-was  remarked  on  in  the  Timex  recently  in  the  account  of  tlie 
celebration  of  a  function  at  Haileybury,  and  it  is  noticed  in 
Sir  W.  W.  Hunter's  "  Life  of  Brian  Hodgson,"  but  I  do  not 
recollect  ever  having  seen  any  definite  statistics  with  regard  to  it  ; 
and  I  thei'efore  give  the  Following  results  derived  from  the 
Annuitants'  list  in  the  India  Office  List,  1897. 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service  varies  from 
about  900  to  1,100,  as  shown  below;  but  the  average,  at  any  rate 
since  the  Mutiny  (1857),  inay  be  taken  at  1,000. 
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In  this  year's  list  of  annuitants  there  are  602  persons,  who 
represent  all  the  retired  survivors  of  the  years  from  1820  to  1896, 
or  77  yeai's; 

Bengal 381 

Madras 117 

Bombay    104 

•  

602 

but  for  my  present  purposes  I  can  only  include  those  of  the 
years  previous  to  1862,  as  Indian  civilians  who  entered  the 
service  since  that  date  have  not  completed  tb.eir  full  term  of 
35  years'  service,  and  there  are  therefore  many  survivors  still  in 
the  service  and  not  included  in  the  Annuitants'  list. 

But  from  1820  io  1862  all  the  still  survivint^  civilians  are 
included  in  the  list  of  annuitants,  and  these  are  as  follows : — 

Bengal 283 

Madras 74 

Bombay 72 

429 


All  these  must  be  over  5.5  years  of  age,  but  1  propose  in  this 
paper  to  deal  only  with  those  who  are  75  or  more.  There 
are  in  all  fifty-one  over  75  years  of  age.  Of  these  fifty-one  there 
are  twenty-eight  over  80,  twenty  over  85,  ten  over  90,  and  two 
over  95.  These  are  distributed  over  the  different  ages  with  oreat 
regularity,  so  mach  so  that  there  are  survivors  of  every  age  except 
79,  92,  and  94.  All  the  other  years  are  represented  by  from  one 
to  four  survivors,  except  the  age  of  75,  which  has  thirteen.  They 
are  thus  distributed  : — 


Number. 

Age. 

Who  Went  to  ludia  iu 

Number. 

Age. 

Who  Went  to  India  in 

2      of 

95 

1820 

2      of      83 

1834 

2 

93 

'24 

I      „      82 

'35 

2             !, 

91 

'26 

2         „        81 

'36 

4      » 

90 

'27 

I      „      80 

'37 

I      „ 

89 

'28 

4      .,      78 

'39 

2 

88 

'29 

3      »      77 

'40 

2      „ 

87 

'30 

3       n       76 

'41 

3       » 

86 

'31 

13      „     75 

'42 

2       ?> 

85 

'32 

— 

-         r. 

84 

'33 

^  I    Total,  1820  -42 

I  give  below  a  table  in  which  all  these  fifty-one  are  given 
arranged  according  to  age,  with  their  (1)  initials,  (2)  age  in 
1897,  (3)  the  number  of  years  they  served  in  India,  (4),  the 
number  of  years  since  they  retired,  (5)  the  number  of  years  since 
they  entered  the  service,  and  (6)  the  year  from  which  and  up  to 
which  they  served. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  two  civilians  are  over  95;  two  others  are 
over  93  ;  two  more  are  over  91,  an;l  no  less  than  foar  more  are 
over  90.  All  these  ten  nonageuariaiis  belong  to  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  except  one  who  is  from  Madras ;  but  it  must  of  course 
be  remembered  that  the  Bengal  civilians  vastly  outnumber  those 
from  Madras  and  Bombay.  Out  of  the  fifty-one  who  are  over  75, 
only  nine  are  from  Bombay,  and  eight  from  Madras,  wltile  there 
are  thirty-four  from  Bengal,  i.e.,  all  India,  excluding  Bombay  and 
Madras. 


Ovr  93. 


L.H 

P.K.K. 


Over  93. 


K.A 

W.P.T 

Over  9!- 

H..J.F 

P.OJ.T 

Over  90. 

B.P.F 

G.S.M 

P.E.H.N 

B.R.C 

Over  SJ. 


Over  So. 


S.A 

M.P.H. 
R.J.  ... 
S.H.R. 
T.B.C. 

C.H.F 

W.N.S 

J.W..\ 

c.c 

C.K.A 

Over  SO 

A.G.H 

C.B 

H.W 

M.R.J 

G.B.F 

F.H.D.H 

M.a.G 

R.A 


H.II.W. 

F.C.G. 

C.G.R. 

I.G 

T.N.G. 
S.N.R. 
T.B.M. 


Over  76. 


in  1897. 

Serve.]. 
Years.   ; 

Years  since 
Retired. 

Years  since 
Entered. 

I'rom 

To 

95 

32 

45 

77 

1820 

1852 

95 

31 

46 

77 

'20 

'51 

93 

^9 

4t 

73 

1824 

1853 

93 

28 

45 

73 

'24 

'52 

91 

i5 

28 

73 

1824 

1859 

91 

34 

37 

71 

'26 

'60 

90 

38 

70 

1827 

1859 

90 

^o 

40 

70 

'27 

'57 

90 

28 

42 

70 

'27 

'55 

90 

32 

38 

70 

'27 

'59 

89 

33 

36 

69 

1828 

1861 

88 

26 

42 

68 

'29 

'55 

88 

37 

31 

68 

'29 

'66 

87 

30 

37 

67 

'30 

'60 

87 

37 

30 

67 

'30 

'67 

86 

?i 

35 

66 

1831 

1862 

86 

32 

34 

66 

'31 

'63 

86 

30 

36 

66 

'31 

'61 

85 

~9 

36 

6s 

'32 

'61 

85 

30 

35 

65 

'32 

'62 

84 

-9 

35 

64 

1833 

1862 

84 

30 

34 

64 

'33 

'63 

83 

31 

32 

63 

'34 

'65 

83 

32 

31 

63 

t   '34 

'66 

82 

28 

34 

62 

1   '35 

'63 

81 

~7 

34 

61 

'36 

'63 

81 

24 

37 

61 

'36 

'60 

80 

34 

26 

60 

'37 

'71 

78 

26 

32 

■^8 

1839 

1865 

78 

26 

32 

';8 

'39 

'65 

78 

32 

26 

58 

'39 

'71 

78 

26 

32 

58 

'39 

'65 

77 

30 

27 

57 

•40 

'70 

1   77 

25 

32 

57 

'40 

'65 

77 

32 

25 

57 

'40 

'72 
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Over  76- 

B.G.a 

F.W 

E.D.A 


-Contd. 


Over  15. 

L.H.E 

T.B.H.L 

W.B.A 

W.J.M 

G.P 

P.S.E 

K..S.S.W 

T.G.S 

C.X.R 

B.M.W 

B.J.W 

B.L.E.J 

C.J 


Age 

in  1897. 


Served. 
Years. 


76 
76 

76 


75 


75 


26 
27 
27 


30 
24 
29 
30 
;6 

30 

28 

27 
26 

-9 


Years  since 
Retired. 


Years  since 
Entered. 


30 
28 
29 


20, 
31 
26 
25 
29 
25 
27 
28 
29 
2% 
25 
27 
29 


56 

55 
«;6 


56 

^S 
55 
55 


55 

55 
55 
55 
55 
55 


Served 


From 


To 


1841   :  1867 


'42 
'41 


'69 

'68 


841 

1871 

'42 

'66 

'42 

'71 

'42 

'72 

'42 

'68 

'42 

'72 

'42 

'70 

'42 

'69 

'42 

'68 

'42 

'71 

'42 

'72 

'42 

'70 

'42 

'68 

V. — Agrictdtural  lleturns  of  Great  Britain  for  1898. 


"Wheat. 


England  

Wales 

Estimated  Total  Produce. 

Acreage. 

Estimated  Yield 
per  Acre. 

Average 
of  the 

1898. 

1897. 

1898. 

1897. 

1898. 

1897. 

Ten  Years 

1833-97. 

Bslils. 
69,074,387 
1,582,086 
2,372,383 

B<l.;s. 
51.724,955 
1,332,192 

1,883,388 

.\cres. 

1,987,385 
58,960 
55,861 

Acres. 
1,785,562 
53,810 
49,789 

Bsl)l?. 
34-76 
26-83 
42-47 

Bshls. 
28-97 
24-76 
3783 

Bslils. 
29-19 

Scotland  

Great  Britain. 

England  

Wales  

23  49 

35-80 

73,028,856 

54,940,535 

2,102,206 

1,889,161 

34-74 

2908 

29-19 

Baelbt. 

55,377,522 
3,377,413 
9,296,983 

55,158,713 
3,116,438 
8,538,915 

1,562,761    1,698,323 
102,921       104,371 
237,984 :     233,096 

35-44 
32-82 
3907 

32-48 
29-86  ' 
3663 

32-93 

Scotland 

Great  Britain. 

England  

Wales 

29-22 
35'77 

68,051,918 

66,814,066 

1,903,666  I  2,035,790 

35-75     1 

32-82 

32-97 

Oats. 

75,282.761 

8.389,938 

35,248,218 

73.638,993 

7,765,962 

35,442,224 

1.731,157  1 1.829.072 
230,670       238,510 
955,933 '     968,474 

43-49 
36-37 
36-87 

40-26 
32-56 
36-60 

40-i:;o 

Scotland 

Great  Britain. 

32-42 
36-50 

1 18.920,917 

116,847,179  1 

2,917,760  3,036,056 

40-7G 

38-49 

38-51 

YOL.    L^;i,       PAST    IV. 
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Agricultural  Returns  of  Great  Britain  for  1898.     Acreage  under  Crops  and  Grass; 
Years  1898  and  1897,  in  each  Division  of  Great  Britain;  with 


Total  area  of  laud  and  water  ^^ 


Euslaud. 


1898. 


1897. 


Acres. 

32,541,836 


I      Acre?. 

;32,o4l,8:3G 


Total  acreage  under  crojis  and  grass'' 24,757,490  J24,793,980 

Corn  Crops — 

Wheat 1,987,38s  1,78.=;,562 

Barley  or  bere  I  1,562,761  1,698,32:3 

Oats    1, 7.3', 157  1,829,072 

Fye I  59,843  66,854 

Beans I  217,310  21.3,539 

Peas    173,007  187,43 


Total 


Green  Crops — 

Potatoes 

Turnips  and  swedes 

Mangold 

CabbHge,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape 

Vetches  or  tares   

Other  green  crops    


Total 


Clover,  sainfoin,  and  grasses  under  rotation- 

For  hay 

Not  for  hay   .. 


Total 


Permanent  pasture  or  grass  not  broken  up  in 
rotation — •> 

For  hay  

Not  for  hay   


Total 


Flax 

Hops  

Small  fruit.. 
Bare  fallow 


Horses  used  solely  for  agricultures 
Unbroken  horses — 

1  year  and  above 

Under  1  year 


Total  of  horses . 


Cows  and  heifers  in  luilk  or  in  calf 
Other  cattle — 

2  years  and  above 

1  year  and  under  2  

Under  1  year 


Total  of  cattle 


Ewes  kept  for  breedii 
Oilier  sheep — 

1  year  and  above  .. 

Under  1  year 


Total  of  sheep 


Sows  kept  for  breeding 
Other  pi>;s 


Total  of  pigs 


5,731,463 


365,432 
1,237,011 
342,962 
150,254 
181,846 
121,349 


2,398,854 


5,780,782 


352,365 
1,287,664 
345,372 
151,143 
186,604 
127,-335 


2,450,48;i 


1,779,341 
1,143,357 


1, 692,61  •; 
1,193,251 


2,922,698 


3,932,330 
9,322,129 


2,885,863 


Wales. 


1898. 


Acres. 

4,77.3,899 


,826,774 


58,960 

102,921 

230,670 

'  2,043 

1,285 

',569 


1897 


Acres. 
4,773,899 


2,833,190 


397,448 


32,797 
68,176 
7,854 
3.119 
i,9'7 
1,161 


[15,024 


199,959 
180,599 


3,901,563 
9,290,226 


13,254,459 


895 
49,735 
63,438 
335,948 


4,674,303 


5,878,162 

3,608,672 
6,399,704 


15,886,53 


305,756 
1,773,142 


2,078,898 


13,191,7^ 


1,411 

50,863 

63,535 

369,254 


No. 
824,123 

246,639 

98,001 


1,168,763 


1,823,020 

974,306 
904,858 
865,650 


4,567,834 


5,849,201 

3,533,823 
6,338,189 


15,721,213 


281,504 
1,709,030 


1,990,534 


380,558 


474,492 
i,449,.337 


5.3,810 

104,371 

238,510 

2,383 

1,460 

1,723 


402,257 


32,609 
70,.349 
7,842 
3,166 
2,271 
1,132 


117,369 


106,251 
177,787 


374,038 


Scotland. 


1898. 


Acres. 

19,455,7^8 


4,892,767 


55,875 

237,970 

955,933 

6,909 

I3,4'2 

1,325 


1897. 


Acres. 
19,455,788 


4,892,90(1 


49,789 

233,096 

968,474 

7,219 

13,913 

1,501 


1,271,424 


126,362 

467,279 

1,455 

12,351 

9,849 

2,347 


619,643 


402,251 
1,205,682 


1,607,933 


473,725 
1,456,607 


1,923,829 


1,044 
8,867 


No. 

89,522 

41,850 
20,582 


151,954 


274,073 

91,352 
150,865 
176,487 


701,777 


1,272,959 

827,675 
1,168,074 

3,268,708 


39,177 
199,404 


238,581 


Not  including  foreshore  and  tidal  water. 
Furnished  by  the  Registrar-General  for  Ireland. 


1,930,332 


1,043 
8,146 


43,794 
21,320 


272,627 

94,764 
169,990 
171,739 


861,611 
1,092,664 


3,195,359 


35,679 
180,768 


216,447 


129,603 
1,251,611 


51,214 


5,271 

7,279 


No. 

155,470 

34,761 
11,350 


201,581 


440,343 

268,820 
293.913 
243,208 


1,246,284 


2,986,811 

1,767,511 
2,833,626 


7,587,948 


1,274,022 


119,940 

475,132 

1,374 

12,352 

10,549 

2,309 


621,656 


397,102 
1,196,805 


1,59.3,907 


135,045 
1,255,702 


1,390,747 


5,214 

7,357 


No. 
155,959 

35,752 
12,668 


204,379 


436,732 

254,160 
285,893 
246,758 


1,2  23,  .543 


2,916,412 

1,82.3,567 
2,683,880 


7,423,868 


17,267 
116,849 


134,116 


17,061 
118,260  I 


135,321 


^  Not  including  mountain  and  heath  land. 
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and  Number  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs;  as  returned  upon  the  4th  June,  in  the 
Particular's  for  Ireland,  and  Total  for  the  United  Kingdom. 


Great  Britain. 


1898. 


1897. 


Acr<;s.  |  .Kcrea. 
56,771,523  56,771,  o2:< 


32,477,031 .3-2,520,076 


2,I&2,220  1,889.161 

1.903,652  2,f);?.5,79ii 

2,917,760  3,0.36.0.ii3 

68,795'   76,186 


232,007 
'75.90I 


228,912 
190,656 


7,400,335'  7,-t57,f>61 


504,911 
1,8:«,145 
354,588 
166,661 
199,424 
1.30,776 

3,i3;,52i|  3,189,508 


524,591 1 
1,772.466. 
352,271 
« 05, 724 
193,612 
124,857 


2,381, 551J  2,285.96.i 
2,529,638,  2,567,843 


4,911,189   4,8o3,80H 


4,53^425  ,t 

12,023,0771 12, 


510,333 
,002,535 


16,559,502  16,512,86> 


902| 

49,735 

69,753 

352,094 


Xo. 
1,075,308 

318,887 
122,965 


1,517,160 


2,557,190 

',38t,595 
1,345,844 
J^.  307, 735 

6,622,364 


1,419 

50,b63 

69,792 

384,757 


No. 
,068,250 

326,185 

131,589 


1,526,42* 


2,532,379 


323,23'! 
360;74l 
284,147 


6,500,497 


0,137,932  K',0()6,697 


6,203,858   6, 
10,401,404  10, 


219,001 
114,742 


26,743,  I94'26,340,440 


362,200 
2,089,395 


2.451,595 


3.34.244 

:,0C8.058 


:,.342,302 


Ireland. 


1898. 


1897. 


Acres.  Acres. 

20,706,258    I  20,706.258 


15,191,152"^  '  15,224,751 


52,862 

158,151 

1,105,295 

i2,3'84 

t,7I2 

537 


4^,880 

170,634 

1,175,467 

1:>,'H7 

1,377 

440 


1,390,941         1,407,845 


6')4,9i2 
306,936 
55,941 
49.0S6 


3,465  I 


3,4 
24,6; 


&86 


677,765 
308,942 
54.246  "< 
4ti.217' 

4.212 
24,027 


1,105,026    1,115,4''9 


651,967 
600,922 


637,206 
614,284 


1,252,889    I     1,251,490 


1,522,326 
9,868,624 


1,539,308 
9,8+4,971 


ii,3'>3,ri5: 


ii.>.?4.:7y 


34,45)9 

f 

16,857 


45,57c 
211.152 


No. 


5J3,7S 


1,430,722 

1,027,543 

982,241 

1,045,736 


4,486,242 


►  2,517,892 
1,769,382 


4,287,274 


1,253,682 


No. 


534,133 


1,434,476 

1,013,096 

964.891 

1,051.472 


4,463,935 


2,466,353 
1,691,228 


4,157,581 


1,327,226 


United  Kingdom, 
including  Isle  of  Man 
and  Channel  Islands. 


1898. 


Acres. 
77,671,114 


47,792,474 


2,158,479 
2,068,746 

4,097,791 

Si,2S5 
233,870 
176,585 

8,816,756 


1,201,417 
2,087,469 
408,848 
214,970 
197,420 
1 5 1,368 


4.261.492 


3,047,585 
3,163,266 


6,210,851 


1897. 


.Acres. 
7,671,114 


Total  area  of  land  and  water* 


47,868,553      Total  acreage  under  crops  and  grass"" 


1,938,956 

2,213,529 

4.22fi,231 

89,621 

230,429  , 

191,326  ' 


Com  Crops 
Wheat 
Barley  or  here 
Oats 
Rye 
Beans 
Peas 


8,890,092      Total 


1,194,194 
2,150,289  : 
409,501  ; 
213,043 
203,955 
15R,586 


Green  Crops — 
Potatoes 

Turnips  and  swedes 
Mangold 

Cabbage,  kolil-rabi,  and  rape 
Vetches  or  tares 
Other  green  crops 


4,327,568      Total 


2,937,607 
3,21.=., 191 


Clover,  saiDfoin,  and  grasses  under  rotation.— 
For  hay 
Not  for  hay 


6,152,798      Total 


6,065,409 
21,913,400 


6,055,699 
21,869,011 


Permanent  pasture  or  grass  not  broken  up 
in  rotation — •> 
For  Lay 
Not  for  hay 


;7,97S,So9    127,924,710      Total 


35,391 
49,735 
70,238' 
369,202 


No. 


46,995  TUx 

50,863  Hops 

70,245'  Small  fruit 

405. iSa  Bare  fallow 


No. 


2,040,330 


4,035,501 

2,414,205 
2.337,184 
2,362,322 


Horses  used  solely  for  agricultures 
Unbroken  horses — 

1  year  and  abore 

Under  1  year 


,069,852      Total  of  horses 


.3,984,167 

2,340,906 
2,-334,691 
2,344,270 


Cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf 
Other  cattle — 

2  years  and  above 

1  year  and  under  2 

Under  1  year 


11,149,212    111,004,034      Total  of  cattle 


18,897,390 
12,204,969 


31,102.359 


f  Ewes  kept  for  breeding 
18,729,041   i  Other  sheep— 

v.     1  year  and  above 


11,838,020 


50,567,061 


Under  1  year 
Total  of  sheep 

Sows  kept  for  breeding 
Other  pigs 


3,719,219      3,682,819  '     Total  of  pigs 


<i  Including  beetroot, 
f  Not  separately  shown 


for  Ireland. 


e  Cabbage  and  rape  only. 

g  Incluiling  mares  kept  for  breeding. 
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VI. — Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  WorTis. 

Annuaire  de  la  Legislation  du  Travail.  Premiere  annee,  1897, 
390  pp.,  8vo.     1-50  frs.     Bruxelles,  1898. 

The  new  enterprise  of  the  Belgian  O^ce  dii  Travail  promises 
to  be  an  extremely  useful  one.  The  annual  volume  of  which  thi& 
is  the  first  number  is  to  contain  copies  of  laws  and  administrative 
oi'ders  relating  to  the  organisation  of  labour,  to  apprenticeship 
regulations,  to  measures  touching  the  health  of  work  people  and 
their  security  from  danger,  to  factory  inspection,  &c.,  &c. ;  in  fact, 
all  legislation  on  labour  properly  so  called.  The  text  of  such  laws 
and  oi'dinances  will  be  accompanied  by  an  account  of  official 
inquiries  which,  may  have  preceded  it.  This  first  volume  well 
illustrates  the  range  and  usefulness  of  the  publication,  though,  as 
the  compiler  notes,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  attain  exhaustive- 
ness.  Laws  and  administrative  orders  of  Germany,  Austria, 
Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain,  Norway,  Holland,  Rouraania, 
Russia,  Switzei'land,  and  the  United  States  of  America  are 
included. 

The  section  dealing  with  Britisli  legislation  will  illustrate  the 
scope  and  plan  of  the  work.  The  laws  whose  text  is  given  are 
three,  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  the  Cotton  Factories 
Act,  and  the  ChafF-cutting  Machines  (Accidents)  Act.  In  the 
first  two  cases  the  text  of  the  Act  is  preceded  by  an  account  of 
the  need,  purpose,  and  preceding  discussion ;  the  state  of  the  law 
previous  to  the  Act,  and  some  points  raised  in  the  parliamentary 
debates  in  the  case  of  the  first,  being  also  included.  Ten  statutory 
orders  are  also  given,  and  three  sets  of  special  rules  relating  to 
dangerous  trades,  the  last  being  preceded  by  a  statement  in  regard 
to  the  powers  under  which  they  are  issued. 

The  value  of  such  a  publication  as  this  as  a  work  of  reference 
must  be  great,  and  the  greater  the  more  complete  it  can  be  made. 
The  Belgian  Labour  Department  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its 
enterprise,  and  should  undoubtedly  receive  the  assistance  to  render 
t'ae  work  complete  which  is  requested  in  the  preface.  A  careful 
alphabetical  iudex  is  a  feature  of  the  volume,  which  should  not 
be  overlooked. 

Foreign  Trade  Competition.  Opinions  of  H.M.  Diplomatic  a7id 
Consular  Officers  on  British  Trade  Methods,  1898.  [C-9078.] 
Trice  io\d. 

Traders  and  others  in  this  country  are  well  aware  that  our 
consuls  have  on  many  occasions  included  in  their  reports  some 
remarks  critical  of  the  methods  adopted  by  merchants  and 
manufacturers  here  in  reference  to  their  foreign  trade.  Since  the 
beginning  of  1896,  i.e.,  in  two  years  and  nine  months  preceding 
the  issue  of  the  i^eport,  no  less  than  116  officers  in  171  reports 
have  made  use  of  statements  which  have  now  been  gathered 
together  and  reprinted.  The  chief  causes  assigned  in  these 
reports  for  the  decrease,  or  for  lack  of  progress,  of  British  trade 
are  classified  and  separately  dealt  with  in  an  introductory  menior- 
acdum.      They   are    as    follow :— The   disinclination    of    British 
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traders  to  supply  cheap  goods,  or,  if  tlaey  do,  to  give  finish  to 
their  cheap  goods;  to  give  attention  to  small  orders,  or  to 
customers'  ^vishes ;  to  adopt  the  metinc  system,  or  to  grant  credit 
facilities  ;  the  scarcity  of  British  commercial  travellers  ;  the 
inferiorit}'  of  methods  of  packing;  high  freights;  frequent  strikes, 
and  backwardness  in  technical  education. 

Mr.  Bateman  justly  remarks  that  in  regard  to  several  of  these 
complaints  the  mere  fact  that  British  trade  is  established  while 
rivals  are  seeking  to  get  a  footing,  makes  the  latter  v/illing  to 
take  risks  and  ti'ouble  which  they  themselves  would  not  take  if 
they  were  firmly  established.  He  adds  however  a  remark,  that 
there  are  alwn3S  British  traders  seeking  to  push  their  way 
into  what  are  to  them  new  markets,  so  that  the  reason  given 
does  not  sufficiently  account  for  the  complaints. 

British  traders  have  sometimes  met  the  consular  complaints 
by  charging  the  consuls  with  not  knowing  how  the  trade  of  this 
country  is  really  carried  on,  and,  for  instance,  imagining  that  if 
they  do  not  receive  many  calls  from  British  travellers,  British 
trade  interests  must  be  neglected,  while  in  reality  a  competent 
organisation  for  carrying  on  the  trade  exists.  They  laugh  at  the 
suggestion  that  they  perversely  refuse  to  attend  to  customers' 
wishes.  Yet,  even  if  we  could  suppose  the  consuls'  statements 
on  this  point  ill-founded,  other  similar  evidence  is  forthcoming, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  recent  reports  of  Mr.  Worthington,  who 
was  sent  as  special  comrai.ssioner  to  South  America.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  in  the  collected  form  the  reports  may  receive  more 
attention  than  was  given  them  separately. 

Indian  Currency.  By  Henry  Dunning  Macleod.  55  pp.,  8vo. 
2.?.  6d.  net.     London  :   Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  1898. 

Mr.  Macleod's  opinions  on  bimetallism  are  known  sufficiently  to 
render  it  unnecessary  to  say  an-v'thing  in  regard  to  the  first  dozen 
pages  of  this  pamphlet.  The  repetition  of  these  is  followed  by  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  currency  of  India,  insisting  that 
in  southern  India  the  coinage  was  of  gold  till  1818,  and  that  it  is 
erroneous  to  declare  that  silver  has  been  from  time  immemorial 
India's  standard.  This  point  is  clearly  of  great  importance  in  the 
author's  view,  since  it  is  repeated  more  than  once,  even  taking  the 
more  extreme  form,  "  for  thousands  of  years,  until  1st  January, 
1853,  India  possessed  an  immense  gold  currency."  We  hesitate 
to  dogmatise  on  the  "  thousands  of  years." 

Mr.  Macleod's  proposal  for  the  remedy  of  the  present  evils  is  to 
open  the  Indian  mints  for  the  coinage,  not  of  silver  rupees,  but 
of  gold  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns,  making  rupees  a  token 
currency  of  limited  legal  tender.  He  fur^her  proposes  a  paper 
currency,  to  be  issued,  in  exchange  for  gold  at  3/.  17s.  gd.  per 
ounce,  by  the  Presidency  banks,  but  to  be  a  first  charge  on  all 
assets  of  the  bank,  instead  of  being  secured  by  an  ear-marked 
reserve  as  with  us. 

'No  difficulty  is  anticipated  by  the  author  to  arise  in  regard  to 
an  abundant  supply  of  gold.  He  Ijelieves  that  an  enormous  amount 
of  gold  in  the  shape  of  coin  is  hoarded,  and  would  be  available 
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immediately  for  carrying  out  such  a  plan  as  his,  and  that  gold 
ornaments  in  great  quantities  would  also  be  brought  to  the  mints. 
He  would  too,  after  reasonable  delay,  require  the  payment  of 
customs  dues  in  gold. 

In  addition  to  objecting  to  a  double  "  1  "  in  bimetallism,  Mr. 
Macleod  appears  to  have  developed  a  dislike  to  full-stops  ;  at 
present  they  are  only  lacking  at  the  end  of  each  paragraph, 
fortunately  for  readers. 

Economic  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem.  Twelfth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1897.  275  pp.,  8vo.  Washington, 
1898. 

The  inquiry  into  the  Economic  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem 
in  the  United  States,  though  a  special  inquiry,  has  been  carried  out 
without  expenditure  of  special  funds,  and  has  therefore  not  been 
able  to  follow  precisely  the  lines  which  might  have  been  deemed 
most  suitable  had  such  funds  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labour.  The  problem  is  treated  under  the  heads  of 
Production,  Consumption,  The  Liquor  Traffic,  Revenue  from  the 
Liquor  Business,  and  Experience  and  Practice  of  Employers 
relative  to  the  use  of  Intoxicants. 

The  comparison  between  1880  and  1890  shows  the  concentra- 
tion of  brewing  and  distilling  in  fewer  establishments,  though  the 
capital  has  increased.  Taking  the  two  together,  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  establishments  has  been  accompanied  by  a  doubling 
of  the  value  of  the  products,  a  somewhat  greater  increase  of 
wages,  and  again  a  greater  increase  of  capital  employed.  The 
cost  of  materials  in  distilling  in  1890  was  little  over  one-half  its 
amount  in  1880,  while  in  brewing  its  increase  has  only  been  about 
12  per  cent.,  leaving,  on  the  two  together,  a  substantial  decrease. 
Different  subdivisions  of  the  trade  have  progressed  with  so  great 
irregularity,  that  reference  must  be  made  for  details  to  the  tables 
of  the  report. 

In  a  comparison  with  1840  it  is  shown  that  the  consumption 
of  distilled  spirits  per  head  has  very  largely  decreased,  that  of 
wine  slightly  decreased,  and  that  of  malt  liquors  largely  increased. 
In  dealing  with  the  traffic  in  liquor,  a  canvass  was  made  covering 
about  one-fifth  of  the  establishments,  and  on  its  results  an  estimate 
for  the  whole  country  has  been  based.  For  the  161,483  establish- 
ments in  the  United  States  a  capital  of  close  on  a  million  dollars 
was  represented,  and  near  a  quarter  of  a  million  employees,  in 
addition  to  proprietors,  were  wholly  or  partially  employed.  This 
combines  the  wholesale  and  retail  traffic,  for  which  separate 
figures  are  given,  but  the  retail  trade  accounts  for  by  far  the 
greater  part.  The  total  annual  revenue  derived  by  federal, 
State,  and  municipal  governments  from  liquor  manufacture  and 
traffic  is  worked  out  to  some  37  million  pounds  sterling. 

The  numerous  details  in  the  section  on  the  experience  and 
practice  of  employers  relative  to  the  use  of  intoxicants  are  of 
considerable  interest,  though  the  ground  covered  is  hardly  wide 
enough  to  permit  of  very  much  generalisation.  The  favourite 
mode  of  grappling  with  mischief  arising  from  the  use  of  intoxicants 
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is  discharge,  while  the  most  frequently  saggested  means  of  lessen- 
ing the  consumption  was  prohibition. 

The  volume,  in  addition  to  the  carefnl  tables  illustrating  the 
report,  and  on  which  it  is  based,  contains  a  synopsis  of  the  liquor 
laws  of  the  various  States. 

Suggestions  for  a  Scheme  of  Old  A'/e  Pensions.  By  Lionel 
Holland,  M.P.     London  :  Edward  Arnold,  1898. 

The  scheme  of  old  age  pensions  which  was  advocated  by 
Mr.  Holland  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
explained  in  detail  in  this  small  volume.  By  way  of  introduction 
an  article  which  originally  appeared  in  the  National  Review, 
criticising  the  report  of  the  Commons  Committee,  is  reprinted. 
Those  who  are  earnestly  endeavouring  to  find  a  workable  scheme 
of  old  age  pensions  will,  we  think,  regard  with  satisfaction  the 
determination  of  its  author  to  "  disintrr  this  scheme  from  its 
peaceful  tomb  in  the  pages  of  a  blue  book." 

Mr.  Holland  proposes  to  offer  pensi.ns  to  those  of  the  needy 
aged  who  have  proved  their  right  to  special  consideration  by 
securing  themselves  "against  the  eventualities  of  illness  and 
death,  medical  attendance  and  funeral  expenses,  and  by  maintain- 
ing independence  of  parish  relief  during  the  more  active  years  of 
life."  The  proof  of  having  been  secured  against  the  evils 
enumerated  is  to  be  afforded  by  membership  of  a  friendly  society 
from  the  age  of  25  till  the  pension  age  (60  or  65). 

The  same  degree  of  independence  and  thrift  outside  member- 
ship of  a  friendly  society  should  clearly  be  worthy  of  equal 
consideration  if  the  proof  of  its  existence  can  be  satisfactorily 
obtained.  It  is  worth  while  asking  whether  the  particular  form 
of  thrift  practised  by  the  man  who  joins  a  friendly  society  is  so 
much  superior  to  all  other  forms  as  to  justify  special  encourage- 
ment in  this  way  by  the  State.  If  friends  of  these  societies  do 
not  ask  the  question,  their  detractors  will  do  so. 

The  amount  of  pension  proposed  is  ^s.  per  week,  and  the  total 
cost  involved  is  estimated  to  amount  at  first  to  some  2,795,000?.  or 
1,685,000?.,  according  as  the  pension  age  is  fixed  at  60  or  65. 
This  cost  it  is  proposed  to  divide  between  imperial  and  local 
taxation,  and  a  not  inconsiderable  reduction  in  the  burden  would 
be  anticipated  from  the  restriction  of  ont-door  poor  relief,  which 
would  be  a  natural  accompaniment  of  such  a  measure. 

Provident  Societies  and  Industrial  Welfare.  By  E.  W.  Brabrook, 
C.B.     London :  Blackie  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  1898. 

The  editor  of  the  Victorian  Era  series  is  fortunate  in  obtaining 
such  an  authority  as  Mr.  Brabrook  to  contribute  to  the  library 
this  account  of  the  development  and  progress  of  those  thrift 
organisations  which  have  done  so  much  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
ditions of  the  working  classes  in  this  country  during  the  period 
which  comes  within  its  view.  The  author  traces  out  the  origin 
of  the  Registry  of  Friendly  Societies  from  its  small  and  limited 
beginnings.  He  naturalh',  therefore,  gives  a  warm  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  to  whose  tact  and  energy  the  public 
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owes  so  niucL.  This  gentleman  was  the  first  occnpant  of  the 
position  which  Mr.  Brabi'ook  now  holds,  and  it  was  owing  to  the 
way  in  which  he  performed  his  duties  in  regard  to  the  certifying 
the  rules  of  loan  societies,  under  the  Acts  of  1835  and  1836,  that 
the  Registry  sprang  into  being,  and  attained  the  power  and  influ- 
ence which  has  enabled  it  to  carry  out  its  now  greatly  extended 
work.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  offices  of  the  Registry 
must  be  sought  by  those  w4io  deal  with  it,  and  that  it  does  not 
compel  submission  to  its  inquiries  and  regulations,  it  will  be 
realised  that  the  personal  factor  is  here  of  supreme  importance,  if 
full  benefit  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  working  of  the  machinery 
which  has  been  supplied. 

Ml .  Brabrook  in  the  course  of  his  book  traces  out  the  surprising 
development  of  friendly  societies,  both  in  numbers  and  in  size  of 
individual  bodies,  which  has  been  one  of  its  remarkable  character- 
istics. We  can  find,  however,  no  suggestion  on  his  part  that  there 
are  any  indications  which  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  expansive  force 
of  the  movement  has  been  in  any  way  checked.  The  habits  of 
self  reliance  and  of  organised  thrift  which  their  working  has 
introduced  into  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  industrial  classes, 
must  have  been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  national  character, 
and  we  may  feel  reasonably  confident  therefore  that  new  classes 
of  poor  porsons  will  gradually  be  drawn  into  the  fellowship  of 
these  societies  unless  some  outside  interference  takes  place.  Such 
interference  is  certainly  suggested  by  those  who  pub  forward  State 
aided  or  State  controlled  pensions  schemes.  To  those  therefore 
"who  ai-e  interested  in  that  question,  we  especially  recommend  this 
book ;  for  it  will  enable  them  to  form  for  themselves  some  opinion 
as  to  how  far  the  probable  extension  of  these  societies  may 
eventually  supply  the  public  wants.  They  will  find  too  excellent 
materials  for  appreciating  the  value  of  the  societies'  work,  and  for 
the  consideration  of  the  risk  which  fresh  legislative  departures  might 
entail  upon  them  by  destroying  or  limiting  their  sphere  of  action. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  is  also  paid  to  the  other  and  varied 
duties  of  the  Registry  of  Friendly  Societies.  Amongst  these  we 
may  note  the  new  responsibilities  laid  upon  the  office  by  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  The  whole  book  however  may  be 
summed  up  as  a  monument  of  how  extraordinarily  successful 
is  the  truly  English  fashion  of  proceeding  by  piecemeal  legislation, 
adding  great  additions  (some  of  which  appear  quite  out  of 
harmony  with  the  original  design)  to  a  tiny  original  structure. 
A  clue  to  the  causes  of  that  success  is  also  afforded.  It  seems  to 
lie  to  a  large  extent  in  the  characters  of  the  men  who  direct  these 
movements,  as  heads  of  the  wox-king  men's  own  organisations,  and 
to  the  tact  of  the  officials  who  are  appointed  to  control  them. 

System  der  Naliovaldkonomie.  By  Gustav  Colin.  Britter  Band. 
Nationalolconomie  des  Handels  niul  des  Verkelirswesens.  1030  pp.^ 
8vo.     Stuttgart;  Yerlag  von  Ferdinand  Enke,  1898. 

The  third  of  Professor  Cohn's  four  volumes  is  truly  a  formidable 
book.  The  mere  enumeration  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  would  be 
a  lengthy  pi'oceeding.     One  can  hardly  wonder  at  the  author's 
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expression  in  his  preface  of  some  feeling  of  doubt  whether  a  work 
of  this  class  should  properly  be  undertaken  by  a  single  hand. 
Comprehensive  in  plan,  thorough  in  treatment,  magisterial  in 
method,  such  undoubtedly  is  this  monumental  work.  The  theme 
is  also  great,  for  it  deals  with  the  mechanism  of  that  world-wide 
commerce  which  has  so  greatly  increased  in  extent  and  complica- 
tion, and  improved  in  its  organisation,  in  the  present  century. 
This  world-commerce  is  determined  by  and  involved  with  large- 
scale  industry,  extended  means  of  communication,  and  the  great 
money  market.  In  the  forefront  in  all  these  respects,  remarks  the 
Professor,  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  England; 
but  her  preponderance  seems  to  have  passed  its  extreme  limit. 

With  a  sketch  of  the  development  of  commerce  through  its 
earlier  stages,  and  by  means  of  more  primitive  institutions,  we  are 
led  to  the  consideration  of  the  modern  bourse  and  the  concentration 
of  capital  in  great  joint-stock  undertakings  and  gigantic  trusts. 
In  dealing  with  trade,  the  subject  of  stock  and  produce  exchanges 
is  treated  in  some  detail.  It  is  pointed  out  that  there  is  an 
important  difference  between  the  treatment  of  time-contracts  on 
the  exchanges  of  different  places.  In  the  greater  number  a 
guarantee  is  given  by  the  clearing-house  for  the  fulfilment  of 
contracts.  Such  is  the  case  in  New  York  for  coffee  ;  in  Paris, 
for  wheat,  rye,  meal,  sugar,  alcohol,  coffee,  and  oil ;  in  Marseilles, 
for  coffee  ;  in  Magdeburg,  for  sugar ;  in  Antwerp,  for  coffee ;  in 
Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  and  Hamburg  generally,  we  gather  from 
the  statements  made.  We  understand  that  the  same  system  has 
now  been  established  in  the  London  Produce  Clearing  House  for 
wheat  as  well  as  for  coffee,  which  Professor  Cohn  informs  his 
readers  has  been  so  treated  since  18S8.  It  may  be  worth  while 
noting  here  that  the  statement  that  Loudon  is  the  greatest  wheat 
market  seems  doubtful.  Certainly  Liverpool  handles  more  actual 
imported  wheat  than  London,  and  elsewhere  it  is  correctly  stated 
that  London  is  not  conspicuous  for  the  extent  of  its  time-contracts 
in  wheat.  The  system  of  guarantee  of  contracts  by  the  clearing 
house  is  not  followed  in  Liverpool  either  in  the  wheat  or  the  cotton 
market.  The  latter  fact  Professor  Cohn  notes,  but  omits  the 
former.  The  system  of  deposit  of  margins  described  by  him  as 
applying  to  the  New  York  and  Chicago  wheat  markets  is  also 
followed  in  the  Liverpool  corn  trade. 

There  is  some  discussion  on.  the  effect  on  prices  of  the  system 
of  time-bargains.  The  measure  of  its  effective  operation  is  given 
in  steadiness  of  prices  ;  the  rareness  of  large  price-vai'iations,  even 
though  small  variations  be,  as  they  ax^e  likely  to  be,  frequent. 
Appeal  to  statistics  is,  it  is  pointed  out,  attended  with  difficulty  in 
the  proper  interpretation  of  the  results.  Some  of  the  figures 
collected  in  the  inquiry  in  regai^d  to  the  Bei'lin  Exchange  are 
referred  to,  but  it  is  remarked  that  there  is  much  room  for  careful 
investigation,  while  very  little  has  been  done.  As  to  the  absolute 
level  of  price,  few  words  are  said  :  "  Diese  Ansicht  liegt  unterhalb 
jeder  wissenschaftlichen  Diskussion."  On  the  London  wheat 
market,  but  little  affected  by  time-bargains,  the  depression  of  price 
is  greatest.     In  a  discussion  of  legislation  against  bourse  business, 
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the  German  law  of  June,  189G,  is  discussed,  and  the  opinion 
supported  that  it  is  likely  to  be  ineffectual. 

Ill  the  chapters  on  International  Ti'ade  an  account  is  g-iven  in 
some  detail  of  the  trade  of  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  various  means  by  which  governments  limit  the  free 
course  of  trade  are  described,  and  some  discussion  of  the  actual 
situation  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  question  of  Free  Trade  or 
Protection  is  given. 

A  long  section  deals  with  banks  :  first  historically,  then 
descriptive  of  modern  banking  in  its  various  developments,  not 
omitting  agricultural  credit  banks  and  savings  banks,  concluding 
with  a  chapter  on  foreign  exchanges.  A  section  on  insurance 
follows,  again  historical,  theoretical  .nnd  explanatory  in  due  order. 
The  detailed  discussion  of  workmen's  insurance  is  postponed,  the 
subject  being  somewhat  foreign  to  the  general  theme  of  the 
present  volume. 

In  the  last  section  of  the  book  the  subject  dealt  with  is  means 
of  communication,  roads,  rivers,  canals,  railways,  post,  telegraphs, 
&c.,  &c.  This  appears  to  be  the  part  written  most  recently. 
Referring  to  London's  water  supply,  it  is  noted  that  the  supplying 
companies  levy  i|  millions  yearly  from  consumers,  for  what  costs 
barely  |  million.  It  is  pointed  out  that  London  is  not  typical  of 
England  in  regard  to  control  by  the  community  itself  over  such 
matters  as  gas  and  water  supply,  tramways,  &c.  The  passage  of 
these  things  under  public  management  seems  to  be  regarded  as  an 
inevitable  tendency,  spite  of  all  trust  in  free  competition  and 
dislike  for  State  interference.  In  the  State  management  of  such 
undertakings,  which  affect  all  classes  of  the  community,  the  attain- 
ment of  a  considerable  net  revenue  is  approve:!.  The  grounds 
selected  for  the  defence  of  such  a  policy  are  the  increase  of  State 
needs  owing  to  increase  of  responsibilities ;  the  imperfection  of 
forms  of  taxation ;  the  lack  in  citizens  of  a  sense  of  duty  in 
matters  of  taxation  (which  leads  to  a  preference  for  those  forms 
of  taxation  whose  burden  is  least  sensiiile)  ;  and  the  difficulty  of 
just  assessment  of  the  load  of  direct  taxes,  whence  comes  the 
necessity  for  relying  on  indirect  taxation  in  part. 

A  brief  account  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  is  concluded  by 
an  exclamation  at  the  cost  at  which  the  advantages  of  cheapened 
transport  charges  have  been  obtained.  In  asking  the  question  : 
"  why  did  Manchester  not  build,  instead  of  the  canal,  a  railway  at 
half  the  cost  ?"  the  learned  author  shows  that,  careful  as  have 
been  his  inquiries  on  the  subject,  he  has  not  quite  appreciated  the 
local  situation,  nor  gra,sped  the  local  point  of  view. 

The  general  policy  whirh  has  in  England  deprived  trades  of 
whatever  advantage  they  might  have  reaped  from  the  competition 
between  railways  and  canals  is,  naturally,  unfavourably  commented 
on,  and  compared  and  contrasted  with  the  policy  followed  in 
regard  to  canals  in  France  and  in  Germany,  thus  giving  three 
separate  types  of  policy.  Some  remarks  are  made  on  the  influence 
of  our  railways  in  strangling  our  coastwise  trade.  Whilst  the 
author  is  correct  in  stating  that  the  amount  of  British  tonnage 
engaged  in  over-sea  trade  has  developed  largely,  whilst  that  in  the 
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coasting  trade  has  somewhat  retrogi^aded,  he  forgets  that  the 
greater  facilities  of  moderu  days  make  the  same  amount  of 
tonnage  to  do  far  more  work  than  formerly.  Had  he  compared 
the  coasting  trade  clearances  of  to-day  with  those  of  the  earlier 
period,  he  woald  have  seen  that  there  is  development  here  also, 
though  of  coarse  not  so  vast  as  that  in  foreign  trade.  There 
follow  two  long  and  instructive  chapters  on  railways  and  railway 
policy,  and  on  the  po.stal  system  and  telegraphs  and  telephones. 
Our  notice  is,  however,  already  somewhat  long,  and  we  refrain 
from  going  into  an}"  details  of  these  chapters. 

The  volume,  unfortunately,  contains  no  index,  and  the  table  of 
contents,  occupying  but  two  pages,  can  hardly  replace  so  valuable 
an  adjunct  to  a  work  touching  very  numerous  subjects  of  interest. 
One  further  point  strikes  us  :  in  so  bulky  a  volume  one  might 
look  for  tolerably  exhaustive  discussion  of  important  points.  So 
numerous,  however,  are  the  matters  dealt  with,  that  we  have 
experienced  regret  in  finding  that,  on  several  points  where  we 
looked  fur  a  complete  discussion,  we  were  somewhat  disappointed. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  there  are  plenty  of  examples  to 
illustrate  the  thesis  that  lengthiness  is  not  necessary  to  thorough- 
ness in  treatment. 
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United  Kingdom — 

Economic  Journal.  September,  1898 — The  Indian  Gold  Standard 
problem:  Sir  Ruhert  Giffen.  Progressive  taxation  in  Holland: 
A.  J.  C.  Stuart.  Old-age  Pensions  :  Bernard  Holland.  The 
regulation  of  wages  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace :  W.  A.  S. 
Hewins.  The  wages  of  London  Vestry  employees :  Beatrice 
Heivart. 
Economic  Eevieio.  October,  1808 — -The  Functions  of  Money : 
Prof.  0.  Li  dge.  Practical  Co-operation  :  R.  Halstead.  Child 
Labour  and  the  Half-time  System  :  F.  H.  Spencer.  On  the 
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Royal  Agricultural  Society.     Journal.      Series  3,  Vol.  ix — 

Part  1 — The  Recent  Trend  of  Agiicultural  Competition: 
W.  E.  Bear.  The  Valuation  of  the  Manures  obtained  by 
the  Consunaption  of  Foods  for  the  Production  of  Milk : 
Sir  John  B.  Laives  and  Sir  J.  Henry  Gilbert.  The  Price  of 
English  Corn  in  1807.  Statistics  affecting  British  Agri- 
cultural Interests. 
Part  2 — Flower  and  Fruit  Farming  in  England :  W.  E.  Bear 
(^continued  in  next  number^.  The  Growth  of  Sugar-Beet, 
and  the  Manufacture  of  Sugar,  in  the  United  Kingdom  : 
Sir  John  B.  Lav:e.s  and  Sir  J.  Henry  Gilbert. 
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United  States — 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Polifical  and  Social  Science, 
1898— 

Sepfemler — Australian  experiments  in  industry  :  H.  P.  Bates. 
Fiat  money  and  currency  inflation  in  New  England  from 
1620   to    1789:    F.    F.  'McLeod.      Labor    conditions    in 
France  :   W.  E.  Weyl. 
Novemher — Wealth  and  "Welfare.     I. :  H.  H.  Pmvers.     The 
development  of  the  census  :  R.  P.  Falkner. 
American  Fconomic  Association.     Publications,  New  Series — : 
Xo.  1 — The  Cotton  Industry ;  an  essay  in  American  economic 

history  :  M.  B.  Hammond. 
General  contents  and  Index  of  Vols,  i — xi,  1886-96. 
Economic  Studies.      Vol.  Hi — 

No.  3— The  Ohio  Tax  Inquisitor  Law :   T.  N.  Carver. 
No.  4 — The  American  Federation  of  Labor :  M.  A.  Aldrich. 
Columbia  Universiti/.     Studies  in  History,  Ecovomics,  ^'C.    Vol.  ix — 
No.  1 — English  Local  Government  of  to-day ;  a  study  of  the 
relations  of  Central  and  Local  Government :  M.  B.  Maltbie. 
No.  2 — German  Wage  Theoi-ies ;  a  history  of  their  develop- 
ment :  /.  W.  CrooJi. 
No.   3 — The  centralization    of   administration   in  N^ew   York 
State  :  J.  A.  Fairlie. 
Journal  of  Political  Economy.     September,  1898 — The  decline  in 
Railway  Rates  ;  some  of  its  causes  and  results  :  H.  T.  Neivcomb. 
Land  Credit :   0.  Taft,  jun.     The  present  condition  of  Social 
Democracy  in  Germany:   C.  Schviidt.     A  new  Standard  and  a 
new  Currency :  W.  P.  Sterns.     The  Paris  Bourse  :  G.  Francois. 
Political  Science  Quarterly.     September,  1898 — The  Living  Wage 
Movement :    H.    W.    Macrosty.     Direct    and    Indirect    Taxes : 
C.  J.  Bulloch.     Movements  of  Prices  :   Prof.  B.  Mayo-Smith. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.     October,  1808 — The  Future  of 
Economic  Theory:  J.  B.  Clarlc.  The  Gas  supply  of  Boston.  II. : 
J.  II.  Gray.    The  educational  aspects  of  saving  :  J.  H.  Hamilton. 
A  Connecticut  Land  Bank  of  the  eighteenth  century  :  A.  MacF. 
Davis.    Levasseur's  "  L'ouvrier  americain  ":  /.  Cummings.    The 
India  currency  proposals :  J.  H.  Hollavder.     Recent  Statistics 
on  Wages, 
Yale   Review.     November,    1898 — The   scope   and   effect   of   the 
Anti- Trust  Act  (comment)  :  D.  A.  Wells.     The  coin  shilling  of 
Massachusetts   Bay.     I. :    W.   G.  Sumner.     Industrial   Demo- 
cracy  :  /.  G.  Brooks.     The  Tin-plate  industry :  F.  L.  McVey. 
Railway  Receiverships  in  the  United  States;  their  origin  and 
development:    /.   F.   CrciveU.     Statistics  of  the  Vocations  of 
College  Gi^aduates. 

France — 

Annalcs  de  VEcole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques,  1898 — 

September — "  Democratic  industrielle  ":  0.  Festy.  Les  chemins 
do  fer  d'interet  local  en  Europe:  E.  de  Freund  (concluded 
in  next  number).  L'inscription  maritime:  G.  Salaun.  Les 
assurances  ouvrieres  :  P.  Guillot. 
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France — Contd. 

Annales  de  V Scale  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiqices,  1898 — Contd. 

November — Ls    control    financier    internationale    en    Egypte 
(1876-97)  :  /.  Franconie.     Les  colonies  allemandes  en  1897  : 
A.V. 
Journal  de  la  Sociiite  de  Statistique  de  Paris.     1898 — 

October  —  JjO:  statistique  agricole  decennale  de  1892  :  E.  Flecherf 
(conclusion).  Les  salaires  et  la  dui-ee  du  travail  dans 
I'industrie  fran^aise :  L.  March.  La  depopulation  dans 
rOrne  :  A.  Eumont  (to  be  continued) . 

November — Le  coufc   de   la  vie   a  Paris  a  diverges  epoques ; 
(part  ii)  :   G.  Bienayme. 
Journal  des  JSco7wmistes,  1898 — 

September — La  Bourse  et  les  reformes  du  marclie  fiuaucier : 
M.  Zablet. 

October — Les  finances  de  la  Prusse  (1890-97)  :  A.  Paffalovich. 
La  leofislation  de&  assurances  fraternelles  aus  Etats-Unis : 
E.  Rochetin.  Un  essai  de  militarisation  du  commerce  des 
grains  en  Italie  :  E.  Giretti.  L'lle  de  Cuba,  ses  ressources 
et  le  developpenient  possible  de  ses  relations  avec  la  France  : 
A.  Hiriart.  Le  Congres  international  de  la  legislation 
douaniere  et  de  la  reglementation  du  travail:  /.  Fleury. 

November — L'etablissement  de  I'echec  du  bi-metallisme  aux 
Etats-Unis  (1782-1861)  :  A.  Viallate.  Le  mouvement  agri- 
cole :  L.  Grandeau.  La  situation  commerciale  en  Alle- 
magne. 

December — Mouvement  de  la  population  en  divers  pays  :   G. 
Francois.      Le    developpenient    de    I'industrie    sucriere    en 
Russia :  E.  D. 
La  Reforme  Sociale.     1898.     Nos. — 

62 — De  I'indisponibilite  et  de  I'indivisibilite  totales  et  par- 
tielles  du  patrimoine.  II.  L'experience  :  R.  de  la  Orasserie 
(continued  in  Nos.  64,  66,  and  67).  La  oaisse  des  incendies 
du  Departement  de  la  Meuse,  et  les  recents  projets  de 
creation  des  caisses  departeraentales  d'assurances.  II : 
P.  Salmon-Legaj7ieur. 

03 — Essai  de  recensement  des  employes  et  fonctionuaires  de 
I'Etat,  suivi  d'une  statistique  des  pensionnaires  de  I'Etat : 
V.  Turquan  (continued  in  No.  65).  Un  remede  a  la  depopu- 
lation :  H.  Mazel. 

64) — Chronique  du  mouvement  social:  J.  Cazajeux.  Lx 
pbilauthrophie  reiuuneratrice  a  Londres :  les  hotelleries 
ouATi'ieres  de  lord  Rowton.  Leii  progres  du  mouvement 
en  faveur  des  liabitations  ouvrieres  en  Belgique.  L'appli- 
cation  en  France  de  la  loi  sur  les  habitations  a  bon 
marclie. 

6.5 — Le  travail  de  nuit  des  ouvrieres  :  M.  Ansiaux.  L'origine 
des  villages  a  banlien,  morcelee  et  des  domaines  agglo- 
meres  :  A.  von  Brandt. 

66 — Les  transformations  de  I'impunite :  G.  Tarde.  L'accli- 
matation  da  credit  populaire  en  France  :  J/.  Eafour- 
mantelle. 
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France — Contd. 

La  Bftforme  Sociale.     1898.     Nos. — Contd. 

(^*^ — Les  oeuvres  de  jeunesse  et  la  famille :  M.  Vahbe  M.  Guerin. 
L'impot  Peytral  sur  le  revenu  et  la  reforme  fiscale  des 
successions :  M.  le  Comte  de  Ltigai/.  Notre  mai-ine  mar- 
chande,  est  elle  en  decadence  ?:  H.  Dubrencq  and  C.  Le  Cour 
Gran'lmaison. 
Revue  d' J^conomie  Politique,  1898 — 

July — Etude  ci-itique  de  la  loi  du  9  avril,  1898,  sur  les 
accidents  du  travail:  P.  Pic  {conchided).  Le  Congres  de 
Zurich  (aout,  1897)  :  A.  Defourcq.  De  la  speculation  inter- 
nationale  sur  les  marchandises  et  les  fonds  publics :  C.  W. 
Smith  (co)i eluded). 

August — September — Les  associations  de  "voisins"  en  Angle- 
terre :  A.  F.  Levetus.  La  legislation  sociale  en  1897 : 
H.  Lambrechts  (to  be  continued). 

October — November — Essai  sur  les  variations  du  taux  de  I'es- 
compte :  F.  S.  Nitti  (to  be  continued).  La  responsabilite 
des  accidents  du  travail :  H.  Pinon.  Les  progres  econo- 
miques  du  Japon :   G.  Francois. 

GrERMANY — 

Jahrbnch  fur  Gesetz'jebung,  Verwaltunq,  ^v.,  1898 — 

Heft  3 — Staatenbund  nnd  Bundesstaat.  II :  K.  von  Stengel. 
Die  Grenznutzentheorie  als  Grundlage  einer  ultra-liberalen 
Wirtschaftspolitik  :  L.  v.  Bortkeivitsch.  Beitrage  zur 
Gescbicbte  und  Tbeorie  des  Armenswesens.  I.  Das 
Scbweizeriscbe  Armenwesen.  (1.)  Offentlicbe  Armenpflege: 
F.  Milnsterberg.  Die  direkten  Steuern  und  die  Vermogens- 
entwickelung  in  Augsburg  von  der  Mitte  des  16  bis  zum 
18  Jalirbundei't :  F.  Hartung.  Die  Mangel  der  Polizei : 
0.  Gerland.  Die  Kosten  der  Volksschule  in  Preussen : 
Dr.  A.  Lotz.  Yolkswirtscbaft  und  Reclitsordnung.  Gross- 
nungsrede  der  Jabresversammlung  189*3/97  der  "  American 
Economic  Association  "  :  H.  G.Adams.  Die  bevorstebende 
Erneuerung  des  deutscben  Bankgesetzes. :  K.  Helffcrich. 
Jalirbiicher  filr  Nationalokonoinie  und  Statistik.     1898 — 

September — Arbeitsmarkt    und  Arbeitsnachweis    in    Deutscb- 

land :     /.    Jastrow.       Der    landwirtsehaftlicbe    Erwerb     im 

Bereicbe  des  Kleinbesitzes  unter  dem  Einfluss  der  Getreide- 

preise :  Dr.  Leiseivitz. 

October — Der  Rubel   jetzt  und  vor  100  Jabren  :    L.   Zielinshi 

(continued  in  NovemJier).     Obligatoriscbe   Mindestlobne   in 

Victoria:  E.  Schwiedland.    Die  Landwirtscbaftim  Deutscben 

Reicbe  nacb  der  landwirtscbaftlicben  Betriebszablung  vom 

14  Juni,  1895  :  /.  Gooirad. 

November— T)\e    neue    westpreussiscbe    Landscbaft    und    das 

Kreditbediirf  nis  der  kleinen  Bauern  :  M.  Conrad. 

Viertdjahrshefte    zur   Statistik    des  Deutschen  Beichs.     Heft   4 — 

Konkursstatistik  fixr  das  Jabr  1897.     Zur  dentscben  Justiz- 

statistik     fiir     das     Jabr     1897.       Zur    Kriminalstatistik. — 

Vorliiufige  Mittheilung  fiir  1897.— Die  in   den  Jabren   1892 
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Germany —  Contd. 

Viertelj ahrsJiefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  IteicJis.  Hf^ft  4 — Contd. 
bis  1897  von  deutschen  Gerichten  wegen  Verbrechen  und 
Vergehen  gegen  Reichsgesetze  Verurtlieilten .  Die  jugeud- 
lichen  Fabrikarbeiter  und  die  Fabx'ikarbeiterinnen  im  Jahre 
1897.  Zur  Statistik  der  deutsclien  Lebensversicherungs- 
Gesellschaften  im  Jabre  1897,  Zur  Statistik  der  deutschen 
Privat-FeuerTersicherungs-Gesellschaften  in  den  Jabren  1896 
und  1897.  Die  Organisation  der  Streik-Statistik  in  England, 
Frankreicb,  Italien,  Oesteri-eicb  und  den  Vereiuigten  Staaten 
von  Amerika.  Saatenstands-  und  vorlaufige  Erntc-Xach- 
ricliten  fiir  das  Jahr  1898. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesamte  Staatsicissenschaft,  1898.  Heft  4 — 
Volksrepriiseutation  und  Besteuerung:  Dr.  G.  Cassel.  Pro- 
portionalwahl :  Br.  E.  Einhauser. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Socialwissenschaft,  1898.     1  Jahrgavg — 

July — Autike  und  moderne  Grossstadte  :  J.  Beloch  (ccnduded). 

Die  Alkobolgesetze  in  den  nordamerikanischen  Staaten  und 

ihre  Erfolge:  A.  Baer  (^concluded  in  next  mmiber). 
August — Zwanzig   Jabre   Nornalarbeitstag   in    der    ScLweiz : 

Dr.  ScJiuler. 
Cc'oher — Das  Verhiiltnis  von   Eltern   und  Kindern    bei    deni 

Landvolk  in  Deutscbland  :  /.  Wolf. 
Noveriib^r — Die  letzte  Hungersnot  in  Indien :  A.  Zimmermaun. 

ACSTRIA — 

Statistische  Monatschrift,  1898 — 

June — Juhj — Die  offentlicbe  Gesundheitspflege  in  Oesterreicb 
seit  dem  Jabi-e  1848 :  Dr.  Fr.  C.  Pred.  Betriebsunfalle 
im  Wiener  Kleingewerbe :  Dr.  S.  Rosenfeld.  Die  steier- 
markische  Arbeitsvermittlung  :  Dr.  E.  Mischler. 

August — September — Yergleichende  Uebersicbt  der  osterreicb- 
ischen  Straffalligkeitsstatistik  :  Dr.  H.  Hoegel.  Die  Arbeiter 
in  den  osterreicbiscben  Tabakfabriken  :  Dr.  S.  Rusenfeld. 

October — Anbauflacben  der  Zuckerriiben  im  Jabre  1898.  Die 
osterreicbiscben  Assecuranz  Gesellscbaften  im  Jabre  1896: 
R.  Krickl.  Das  Feuerloschwesen  in  Oesterreicb  mit  Ende 
1894 :  K.  Krafft. 

Italy — 

Giornale  degli  Economisti.     1898 — 

September — La  proprieta  ecclesiastica  :   G.  Garassai. 
October — La  questione  dei  Telefoni  in  Ingbilterra :  E.  d.  V. 
November — Dei  criteri  che  debbono  informare  la  storia  delle 

dottriue   economicbe :    J/.  Pantaleoni.      11   congresso   degli 

agricoltoi'i  in  Torino  :  F.  Goletti. 
December — L'Accordo  commerciale  coUa  Francia  :  E.  Giretti. 
Rivista  Italiayia  di  Sociologia,  18',*8 — 

July — La  delinquenza  e   la  vita   sociale   in   Russia  :   E.   Tar- 

nowski. 
September — Sul   metodo    delle   scienze  sociali :    A.    Chippelli. 

Gli  studi  sociologici  in  Ispagna  :  A.  Posada. 
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Switzerland — 

Journal  de  Statistique  Saisse.  1898.  Lief  7— Die  Morlalitats- 
statistik  dcr  Perityplilitiden  ia  der  Schweiz :  Dr.  N.  Asef. 
Steuerlast  und  Steuerkraffc  der  Gemeinden  dcs  Kantons 
St.  Gallon  :    0.  Milller. 


Vir. — Qnarlerlij  List  of  Additions  to  the  Library. 

Additions  to  the  Library  daring  the  Quarter  ended  loth  December,  1898, 
arranged  alphabetically  under  the  following  heads: — (a)  Foreign 
Countries;  (b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions ;  (c)  United  Kingdom 
and  its  Divisions;  (d)  Authors,  i&c;  (e)  Societies,  <&c.  (British); 
(f)  Periodicals,  c&c.  (British). 

Bv  wlioni  Presenteil 
Donations.  ,     (wlien  not  purchased). 


The    Director-Gene- 
ral of  Statistics 


(a)  Foreign  Countries. 
Argentine  Republic — 

Comercio  Exterior  Argentiuo.     Auo  1898.     No.  99  ....  < 

Higiene.      Anales    del    Departamento    Xacional    de.  \  r^-^    Department 
(Current  numbers)  J  ^' 

Buenos   Ayres    (Pron'nce).      Menioria    Demografica.  "I   The  Provincial   Sla- 
Aiio  1895.     Maps,  ha.  8ro.     1898 J       tistical  Bureau 

Buenos  Ayres  (City).     Montlily  Return  of  Municipal"!   The  Municipal  Sta- 
Statistics.     (Current  numbers) j       tistical  Bureau 

Aastria-Hungrary — 

Ackerbau- Ministeriums.     Statistisches  JalirbucTi  desl   TlipAnnUfv-pnf  Airrl 
k.k.,  fiir  189G.    Heft  2,  Bergwerksbetrieb  Osterreiclis  [  "^"^  ^iinistiy  oi  .-A^ri- 

T  1       icn-      T  •  c   o  1        culture 

im  Jahre  189o.     Lier.  3 J 

"  Austria."     Archiv  fiir  Gesetzgebung  und  Statistik.  "1  The      Ministry      of 
(Current  numbers.)     8vo J       Commerce 

Ausweis    uber  die   monatl     Durchsclmittspreise   voni  The  Central  Statisti- 
W  eizen   Korn,  Gerste   Ilafer    und  Ma.s  in  Markt-  ^      ^^^  Commission 
orten.     (Current  numbers.)     sheets    J 

Consulats-Behorden.     Jahresberichto   der  k.  und  k.T  rp,       Stiti  tical    De- 

osterr.-ungar.     (Current  numbers.)     8to I      ,,,„f    '„f  \f ;„,•-+,.„ 

■wT      11        rT   .  ■  .  ■    1       TTi       •  1  .         1    ,     If      1      T       >     partment,  Ministry 
Handel.      btatistische    Ubersicliten    betrertend    den  j      of  Commerce 

auswiirtigen.     (Current  monthly  numbers)     J 

Rechtspflege.    Verhiiltnisse  der  osterr.    Strafanstalten^ 

und  der  Gerichts-  Gefjlngnisse  in  1891^.     Fol I 

Sparcassen.     Statistik  der,  fiir  1896.     Fol | 

Statistische      Monatschrift.         (Current      numbers.)  '   The  Central  Slatisti- 

Beilagen.     Matcrialicn  zur  Kcnntnis  des  Personal-  [       cal  Commission 

crcdites,  mit  bcsondercr  Beriicksichtigung  der  Yer-  I 

hiiltnisse  der    Kleingrundb.>sitzer  und  Xleingewer-  | 

betreibcnden.     202  pp.,  Svo.     1898 J 

Hunyary.      Handel.     Auswiirtigcr,    der   Lander    der  1   The    Statistical  Bu- 

Ungarischcn  Krone  im  Jahre  1897.     Fol j       reau  of  Hungary 

Bukowina.     Mittlieilungen  des  statistischen  Landes- ]   rr>\      oi.  Hctipil    Bu- 


amtcs  des  Herzogthums  Bukowina.     Hefte  4,  5,  6. 
3  vols.     La.  Svo.     1897-98 
'riinn.     Statistischer  Wochei 
hauptstadt  Briinn.     (Current  weekly  numbers) 


reau 


Briinn.     Statistischer  Wochenbericht  ...  der  Landes- 1  rn     -r,  „,4.„^ 

>  The  Burgomaster 


1898.]  Quarterly  List  of  Additions  to  the  Library.  741 

Donations — Contd. 

Donations.  ,^fi7''°T  P^^t^'^^i^ 

(when  not  purchased). 


(a)  Foreig-n  Conntries — Contd. 
Austria-Hungrary — Con  fd. 
Svdapest — 

Bautliatigkeit  in  Budapest  in  1885-95.     8vo.    ^ 

Haupstadt    Budapest    ira    Jahre    1891.     Eesultate 
der      Yolksbeschreibung       und      Yolkszalilung. 

Band  3.     Bvo.     1898 

Eesultate  der  am   15    Xot.,  1896,  durchgefuhrten  i  The  Municipal  Sta- 

Conscription  der  Bevolkerungs  Budapests.     8to.    [       tistical  Bureau 
Sterblichkeit  der  Haupt-  und  Residenzstadt  Buda- 
pest in  1886-90,  und  deren  Ursachen 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  Haupt-  und  Residenzstadt 
Budapest.  IlJabrgang.   1895  iind  1896.   La.  Sto.J 
Prague.    Bulletins hebdomadaires  et  trimestriels  de  la]  The   Municipal   Sta- 
ville  et  communes-faubourgs.     (Current  numbers)     j       tistical  Bureau 

Belgium — 

Commerce  special  arec  les  pays  etrangers.     Bulletin  \  The  Bui-eau  of  Grene- 

mensuel  du.     (Current  numbers.)     4to ..../      ral  Statistics 

Mines     de     Belgique.       Annales     des,    annee    1898.  "1  The    Administration 

Tome  iii,  livraison  4.     Plates,  8vo J       of  Mines 

Travail.      Annuaire    de   la   Legislation    du    Travail. "] 

1"^  annee,  1897.     8vo I 

Travail.     Revue  du  Travail  publiee  par  I'Office  du.  |   „,      t.  i   •       t   , 

(Current  monthly  numbers.)     8vo ^  The  Belgian  Labour 

Travail  du  Dimanche.   Vol.iv.  Belgique.  Consultation  department 

des  Conseils  de  I'lndustrie  et  du  Travail.  Enquete  | 

dans  les  Grands  Magasins  .  .  .     8vo.    1898 j 

Brussels — 

Bulletins  hebdomadaii-es  et  trimestriels  de  statis-^ 
tique  demographique  et  sanitaii'e.  (Current  | 
numbers) )-  Dr.  K.  Janssens 

Service  d'Hygiene.  Son  organisation  et  son  mode  de  j 
fonctionnement.   52  pp.,  diagrams,  &c.,  8ro.    1898J 


niale.      4^    annee.      Xos.    36 — 48.1  rr-i     -r-i., 
1898    I  T^^  ^-^i<^<^^ 


La  Belgique    Coloniale.      4^    annee.      Xos.    36 — 48. 
Illustrations. 

Bulgaria — 

Ecoles  dans  la  Principaut«.     Statistique  des,  pendant^ 

1896-97.     P  Partie.     Diagrams,  &c.     La.  fol |  q*  *•    •     i    -r 

Mouvement    commercial    avec    les    pays    etrangers.  }>  statistical   Bu- 

Navigation  par  ports.     Prix  moyeiis  dans  les  villes.  |       reau 

(Current  monthly  and  quarterly  numbers.)    La.  8vo.  J 

China — 

Customs  Gazette.     April — June,  1898    "^ 

Medical  Reports  for  half-year  ended  30  Sept.,  1897.  j 

Plates.     4to i  Sir      Robert      Hart, 

Returns   of     Trade   and    Trade    Reports    for    1897.  j       Bart.,  G.C.M.G. 

Part   2,    Statistics   for   each   port,  with  report  on  j 

Foreign  Trade  of  China.     Diagrams,  4to J 

Denmark — 

Agriculture.  Emploi   de   la   t^rre   en   Danemark,   le"|   _, 

15  Juillet,  1896.     (Terrains  cultives  et  incultlves,  I  ^^S.    ^^^^  Statistical 

pres,  &c.)  4to J       ^^^^^ 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Presented 
(when  not  purchased). 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Denmark — Contd. 

Justice  civile,   1891-95.      (Commissions  conciliatrices,"~| 

parfcages,  hypotheques  .  .  .  ).     4to | 

Communications   cle    Statistique.     4^  Serie,  Tome  iii.  }» 
(Recoltes,  1897.     Elections,   1895-98.      Production  [ 

d'alcool,  siicre,  &c.,  margarine.)     8vo.     1898 J 

Copenhagen.      Stadslsegens    Aarsberetning   for    1897.  "I 
45  pp.,  4to J 


Nationalokonomisk  Tidsskrift,  1898.     (Current  num- 
bers)   


Eg-ypt — 

Commerce  exterieur.  Bulletin  mensuel  du.  (Current 
numbers) 

Egyptian  Daira  Sanieh.  Note  upon  the  results  of 
1897,  by  the  British  Controller.     8vo 

Sanitaires,  &c.  Bulletin  hebdomadaire  de  1' Adminis- 
tration des  Services.     (Current  numbers)   


The  State  Statistical 
Bureau 

The  Municipal   Sta- 
tistieal  Bureau 

The  Danisli  Political 
Economv  Society 


1   The    Director-Gr-ue- 
J       ral  of  Customs 
1   Sir  C.  M.  Kennedy,. 
J       K.C.M.G. 

The  Health  Depart- 
ment 


}'' 


France — 

Agriculture.      Bulletin   du   Ministere   de   1'.     Annee^ 
1898.     (Current  numbers)     

Agriculture.  Statistique  agricole  de  la  France.  Re- 
sultats  generaux  de  I'Enqufite  decennale  de  1892. 
La.  8vo.     1897     | 

Atlas  de  statistique  agricole.     Resultats  generaux  des 
statistiques  agricolcs  decennales  de  1882  et  de  1892.  ' 
Diagrams.     4to.     1897  J 

Chemius  de  fer  de  I'Europe.    Situation  au  31  Dec.,^ 
1897.     Ouvertures  en  1897.     6  pp.     4to 

Chemins  de  fer  frangais.    Statistique  des,  au  31  Dec,  \- 

1896.  Documents  divers.  2"  Partie.  Erance — 
Interet  local.     Algerie  et  Tunisie.     4to J 

Commerce    de    la    France.      Documents   Statistiques.  "1 

(Current  monthly  numbers)  J 

Commerce  et  Navigation.     Tableau  general  du,  annee  ^ 

1897.  Yol.  ii.  Navigation  (Navigation  inter- 
nationale,  cabotage  fraiKjais  et  eifectif  de  la  marine 
marchande.  Etat  technique  des  ports,  leur  situation 
maritime  .  .  .  pendant  1897).     La.  fol J 

Finances,  Ministere  des.  Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de^ 
Legislation  comparee.  (Current  monthly  numbers.) 
Also  Table  alphabi'tique  des  matieres  contenues  dans 
les  40  premiers  volumes,  1877-96  :  et  Table  des 
matiei-es  par  service  et  par  pays  pour  les  40  premiers 
volumes,  1877-96.     8vo.     1897-98  

Justice  civile  et  commereiale  en  France  et  en  Algerie.^ 
Compte  general  de  I'Adminstration  de  la,  pendant 
1895.     4to.     1897  

Justice  criminelle  en  France  et  en  Algerie.  Compte 
general  del' Administration  de  la,  pendant  1895.  4to.J 

Navigation  interieure.     Statistique  de  la.     Depenses^ 

de  premier  etablissement  et  d'entretien  concernant  I  The  Ministry 
les  fleuves,  rivieres  et  canaux.  Documents  his-  f  Public  "Works 
toriques  et  statistiques.     4to.     1898     J 


The  Ministry  of  Agri- 
ciilture 


The       Ministry      of 
Public  Works 


Purchased 


The    Director-Gene- 
ral of  Customs 


The      Ministry 
Finance 


of 


The  French  Govern- 
ment 


of 


1898.]  Quarterly  List  of  Additions  tu  tlie  Library.  743 

Donations — Contd. 


Douatioiis. 


By  whom  Presented 
(when  not  purcliHsed). 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 

France —  Contd. 

Navigation   interieure.       Statistique    de   la.      Releve"!  mn         tit-    • .,  ,  c 

general    dii   Tonnage    des    Marchandises.       Annee  >      -r,  ,,.    xr^   7 
7or.T      o      1        AT  f         <i.  I       -Tublic  Works 

1897.  2  vols.     Maps,  &c.     4to J 

Travail.     Bulletin  de  I'Office  du.       (Current  monthly^ 

numbers.)     8vo [  The  Frencli  Labour 

Travail.      Les    caisses    patronales    de    retraites    des  [       Department 

etablissements  industriels.     8vo.     1898  J 

Paris.      Annuaire    Statistique    de  la  ville   de  Paris.  1  -r,     t   -d    ^-n 
•o         '      ^o^\e      T\-                   To  >  Dr.  J .  isertulon 

xvu*'  annee,  1896.     Diagrams.     Da  8vo J 

Annuaire  de  I'Eeonomie  Politique  et  de  la  Statistique, "^ 

1898.  12mo I  Purch      d 

Dictionnaire  du  Commerce,  de   I'lndustrie,  et  de  la  | 

Banque.     Livr.  3,  4.     8vo.     1898    J 

Economiste  FraiiQais.     (Current  ■neeklv  numbers)  The  Editor 

Journal  des  Economistes.      (Current  monthly  num-  "1 

bers   .^ J  " 

Monde  Economique.     (Current  weekly  numbers) ,, 

Polybiblion .    Revue  Bibliographique  Universelle .   Par- 1 

ties   Litteraire    et   Technique..      (Current   monthly  >  ,, 

numbers)  J 

E-eforme  Sociale.     (Current  numbers)   ,,  * 

Rentier.  Journal  Financier  Politique.    (Current  num- "1 

bers)  ....^ ; 

Revue     d'Economie    Politique.       (Current    monthly! 

numbers) j  " 

Revue  Geographique  Internationale.    (Current  num-  "1 

bers) J 

Revue   de    Statistique.      Recueil    hebdomadaire.  .  .  .  l  rri^    p   ur-i  p» 

(Current  numbers.)     8vo j 

Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques.  Annales.   (Current!  rp,     t     t-i   >-■ 

,       .                                   ^                             ^  y  Ihe  Institution 

numbers) J 

Mvisee  Social.    Circulaires.    (Current  numbers.)    4to ,, 

Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris.     Journal.     (Current ")  rpi     q     •  j. 

monthly  numbers)  J  '' 

Q-ermany — 

Beruf's-     und      Gewerbezahlung,     14     Juni,      1895. 1  The  Imperial  Statis- 

Gewerbe-Statistik  der  Bundesstaten.    Theil  2.     4to.  J       tical  Bureau 
Handel  des  deutschen  Zollgebiets.     Monatliche  Nacli-"^ 

weise  liber  den  auswartigen.     (Current  numbers) ....  \  rr-i     t         ,■  i  qj.  ,- 
Statistik  der  Reichstagswahlen  von  1898.     Map.     4to.  J-      f     i  p    . 
Yierteljahrshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs.  | 

Jahrgang  1898.     Heft  4.     4to J 

Prussia.     Zeitschrift  des  K.  Preussischen  Statistischen!   The  Royal  Prussian 


} 


Bureaus.     Yierteljahrsheft  3,  1898  J       Statistical  Bureaii 

Saxony.     Zeitschrift  des  K.  Sachsischen  Statistischen"!   The   Statistical    Bu- 

Bureaus.     Jalirgang  1898.     Hefte  3  und  4.     4to.     J       reau  of  Saxony 
Berlin — 

Arbeiter-Kranken-Yersicherung  in  Berlin  im  Jahre"] 

1897.     4to I  The   Municipal  Sta- 

Eheschliessungen,     Geburten,    Sterbefalle,   Witte-  [       tistical  Bureau 
rung.     (Current  weekly  and  monthly  numbers)    J 
Dresden.     Wochen-  und  Monats-Berichte  des  Statis- ' 

tischen  Amtes  der  Stadt.     (Current  numbers) 

3  1)2 


:} 


744  Miscellanea.  [Dec. 

Donations— Co7itd. 

By  whom  Presen'fcl 
Donations.  |     (when  not  purchased). 

(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Q-ermany —  Confd. 
Frankfort — 

Jaliresbericlit  iiber  die  Verwaltung  des  Medicinal-1 

wesens  die  Kranken-anstalten   iind    die   oeft'ent-  I   The    Statistical    Bu- 
lichen       Gresundheitsverhaeltnisse      der      Stadt.  j       reau 

Jahrgang  1897.      8yo J 

Mittheilungen  aus  der  Handelskammer.     (Current  "1  The      Chamber      of 

numbers) J       Commerce 

Hanover.      Monatsberichte    des    Statistischen    Amts  1  The  Municipal  Sta- 
der  Stadt.     (Current  numbers).... j       tistical  Bureau 

Almanacb  de  Gotha,  1899 Purchased 

Archiv    fiir    Soziale     Gresetzgebung     und     Statistik.  T   rpj^^  Publisher 

Band  xiii,  Hefte  1  und  2.     1898 j 

Jahrbuch  fiir  Gesetzgebung,  Yerwaltung,  und  Volks-I   mi^„  -pfii-fn- 

wirtscbaft.     22^'-  Jahrgang,  1898 /  ^^  ^   °^ 

Jahrbiicher     fiir     Nationalokonomie    und    Statistik.  1  mj^    Publisher 

(Current  monthly  numbers)  J 

Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesamte  Staatswissenseliaft.     Heft  \  mi^    Editor 

Zeitsclirift  fiir  Socialwissensehaft.     (Current  montUy  1 

numbers) j  " 

Grreece — 

Bulletin  mensuel  du  Commerce  special  avec  les  pays  "1   The   Statistical   Bu- 
etrangers.     (Current  numbers) J       reau 

Italy— 

Bollettino  di  Legislazione  e  Statistica  Doganale  e  Com-~] 

merciale.     (Current  monthly  numbers)    

Bollettino  Sanitario.     (Current  monthly  numbers)  .... 
Commercio    speciale    di    Importazione    e    di   Espor- 

tazione.    Statistica  del.  (Current  monthly  numbers)  f"  "^"j^al  ^f 'statisticT 
Tstruzione  primaria  e  normale.     Statistica  della,  per 

I'anno  scolastico  1895-96   

Movimento  Commerciale  nell'  anno  1897.    2  vols.,  fol. 

diagrams  J 

L'Economista.     (Current  weekly  numbers)     The  Editor 

Giornale  degli  Economists  (Current  monthly  numbers)....  ,, 

Kivista  Italiana  di  Sociologia.     Fasc.  5.      1898    „ 

Japan — 

13th  Statistical  Report  of  tlie  Agricultural  and  Com-"! 

mercial  Department,  1898.     (Entirely  in  Japanese.)  V  The  Department 
Maps  and  diagrams.     8vo J 

Slexico — 

Amonedacion  e  Introduecion  de   Metales  Preciosos  a~^ 

las  Casas  de  Moneda.     Auo  fiscal  de  1894-95.     Fol.  j 
Censo    General    de    la    Eepublica    Mexicana,    1895. 

Estado  de  Chihuahua,  y  Distrito  Federal   (Mexico  ^  ^j^^   Statistical   Bu- 

City).     2  parts,  la.  8vo.     1898 j       ^.^^^ 

Estadistica  fiscal.     Dates  relatives  al  pi'imer  y  segnndo 

semestre  del  aiio  fiscal  de  1897-98;  y  al  aiio  fiscal  { 

de  1897-98.     3  parts,  fol J 


The    Director-Gene- 


1898.]  Quarterly  List  of  Additions  to  the  Library.  745 

Donations — Contd. 


Donations. 


liy  «!:om  licsei.ted 
(when  not  purcliased). 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Mexico  —  Contd. 

Estadistica  fiscal.     Exportacion  y  importacion.     Auo"1 

fiscal  de  1894-95.     3  vols.,  diagrams,  fol.    1898 I  The    Statistical    Bu- 

Estadistica  fiscal.     Datos  relativos.  (Current  monthly  |       reau 
numbers)  J 

Netherlands — 

Annuaire  Statistique    des   Pays-Bas,  1897   et  annees  "1  The  Central  Statisti- 

anterieures.     Metropole.     8vo J       cal  Commission 

Geboorten.     Statistiek  der,  en  der  sterfte  iiaar  den"!    rp,      t.,--    ■  .       „e  ^.^ 
1     e,.---i  J  1  ]        1      1       /n  i      The  Ministry  or  the 

leettijd   en   de  oorzaken  van  den  dood.     (Current  >      t  ^   .■    ,    " 

monthly  numbers)  J 

Mandcijfei-s      .      betreffende   Nederland    en    Jseder-l  The  Central  Statisti- 

latidsch  Uost-lndie.     JNo.  11.     Eersie  ir.aanden  yan  y  ,  ^      ™-    • 

1898.     Diagram J       ^^^  Commission 

Scheepyaart.       Statistiek     der,    1897.      Gedeelte     2,  \  Dr.     G.    de    Bosch 

Strandingen,  &c.,  in  1897.     4to /      Kemper 

Staten  van  de  In-,  Clit-,  en  Doorgevoerde  yoornaamste  "1  The  Central  Statisti- 

Handelsartikelen.     (Current  monthly  numbers)    ....  j      cal  Commission 
Statistiek  yan  den  In-,  Uit-,  en  Doorvoer  oyer  het  Jaav  \  The    Director-G-ene- 

1897.     Gedeelte  1  and  2.     Fol J       ralof  Customs,  &c. 

Statistiek   der  Sterfte  in    1891-95   yan   mannen   vanl 

18  tot  en  met   50  Jaar,   met  onderscheiding  iiaar  [  The  Central  Statisti- 

het    beroep,    den    leeftijd    en    de    doodsoorzaken.  f      cal  Commission 

(Bijdragen,  &c.,  No.  7).     4to.     1898  J 

Portugal — 

Boletim    commercial.       (Relatorios    do    Consuls    del   ,r     t   ^3„^„1l,„  t?^;, 
-r,     ,        1    t     X       fr^           ^          u      X  ^  Mr.  J.  Batalha  Keis 

Irortugai,  &c.).     (Current  numbers)    J 

Commercio  do  Continente  do  Reino  e  Ilhas  adjacentes~^; 

com    paizes    estrangeiros  ...  no    anno    de    1896.  | 

4to 'The    Statistical    Bu- 

Caminhos    de     ferro     do    continente     de     Portugal,  f      reau 

Elementos    estatisticos  dos,  de    1877-97.      27  pp.,  | 

4to J 

Roumania — 

Buletinul  Lunar  al  Miscarei  Populatiunei  in  Orasele  1   rnu      eu  ft-     i    tj  , 
T>           ■  ■      ,r^           .          ^       \  1   The    Statistical    Bu- 

Komaniei.     (Current  numbers)    > 

Population.     Mouyement  de  la,  en  1893.     4to. J 

Bucharest.       Buletin    Statistic    Lunar    al    Orasului"!   The  Municipal   Sta- 

Bucuresci.     (Current  numbers)   J       tistical  Bureau 

Russia — 

Agricultural  Yeav-Book,  1898.      3  parts,  maps,  8yo.  1  The   Department  of 
(in  Russian)     J       Agriculture 

Bulletin  russe  de  statistique  financiere  et  de  legislation.  1  mi     p  jV,i;-iipi.g 
(Current  monthly  numbers.)     La.  8yo J 

Prices  of  rye  and  oats  in  European  Russia.    Diagram-  "I   Department  of  Corn- 
maps  showing.     (Current  monthly  numbers) J      merce  and  Industry 

Trade  Returns  for  1896.     (In  Russian.)     Diagrams,"] 
4to 

Preliminary  Trade  Returns  for  1897.      96  pp.,   4to.  i  The   Department   of 
(In  Russian)    [       Customs 

Monthly  Trade  Returns    for   1898.       (In    Russian.) 
(Current  numbers) 
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(when  not  pnrclmsed). 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Russia — Contd. 
Finland, — 

Caisses  d'Epargne.     Aper(ju  des,  1891-95;  et  Etat 

et  administration  des,  en  1897.     2  vols.,  8vo 

Mouvement  de  la  Population  de  Finlande  en  1896 


The    Statistical    Bu- 
reau of  Finland 


Servia — 

Betail.        Recensement    du,    dans    le    Eoyaume    le^ 

31  Dec,  1895.     Maps,  &c.,  4to I 

Denombrement  de  la  Population  dans  le  Royaume,  le  I   The    Statistical    Bu- 

31  Dec,  1895.     4to (       I'etivi 

Mouvement   de  la   Population  dans  le  Royaume    en  | 

1891.     Maps,  &c.,4to J 


Tlie    Director-Gene- 
ral of  Customs 


The  Society 


Spain — 

Comercio    Exterior.       Resumenes    mensviales    de    la 

Estadistica  del.     (Current  numbers)   

Tarifa    del    impuesto  .de   exportacion.    8vo.     1898  ....  ,, 

Madrid.      Boletin  semanal   de    Nacimientos,   Matri-  \  The   Municipal  Sta^ 

monios  y  Def  uncioues.      (Current  weekly  numbers)  J       tistical  Bureau 

Sociedad  GeograSca  de  Madrid.  Boletin  y  Revista  de 
Geografia  colonial  y  mercantil.  (Current  num- 
bers)   

Sweden — 

Bidraq  till  Sveriqes  officiela  Stalistik — 

F.  ■  Handel,  1897.     (Trade) ■>, 

I,      Telegrafvasendet,  1897.    (Telegraphs) ' 

K.    Helso-och    Sjulivarden,    1896.      (Sanitation)   .. 

L.     Statens  Jernvagstrafik,   1896-97.      (Railways.) 

P.     Undervisningsvasendet,  1889-96.     (Education) 

V.     Branvins  tillverkning,  1896-97.      (Distilleries) 

Y      Sparbanksstatistik,  1896.      (Savings  Banks)    .... 
General-Sammandrag  ofver,  1897,  &rs.  Bevillning.  Fol. 
Kapital-Konto  till  Riks-Hufvud  Boken,  1897.    Fol. 
Ofversigt  af  Sveriges  Riksbanks  Stiillning,  1897.     Fol 
Ofversigt     af  de    enskilda     sedelutgifvande    banker- 

nas,  &c.,  1897.     Fol    

Riksstat  for  §,r  1899.     Sm.  4to 

Uppgifterom  Hypoteksbanken  .  .  .  for  1897  

Rikets  in — ,  och  utforsel  af  vissa  varor.     Jan. — June, 

1894-98.     4to.,  6  parts    

Sammandrag  af  de  enskilda  sedelutgifyande   bankcr- 

nas.     Jan. — June,  1898.     4to.,  6  parts    

Sanimandi'ag  af  Riksbtmkens  Stiillning.     Jan. — June, 

1898.     4to.,  6  parts J 

Switzerland — 

Annuaire   Statistique   de  la  Suisse.      7«  anuee,  1898."~1 
Bulletin  demographique  et  sanitaire  Suisse.     (Current  | 

weekly  numbers) :,- •■^- -y. ;■ ■ I.  The   Federal   Statis 

Journal   de   statistique   Suisse,    1898.     LiTr.   7.     4to.     [        ^.-^^^  Bureau 
Recrues.    Examen  pedagogique  des,  en  automne,  1897.  | 

Map,  4to J 


The    Central   Statis- 
tical Bureau 
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By  wlioni  Presented 
(wlien  not  purchased). 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Switzerland — Contd. 

Schweizerischen  Handels  und  Industrie  Yerein. 
Bericht  iiber  Handel  und  Industrie  der  Schweiz  im 
Jahr  1897.     4to.     1898 


United  States — 

Agriculture.  Department  of .  Monthly  Crop  Reports."^ 
(Cm-rent  numbers)  ;  also  Bulletins.  Revised  I 
Edition.  World's  Markets  for  American  Products.  | 
Nos.  7,  Norway.  8,  Sweden.     8vo J 

Census,  1890.  Compendium  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  "1 
Part  3,  sm.  fol.,  1897  J 

Commerce  and  Finance,  Monthly  Summary  of.  1 
(Current  numbers.)     Diagrams,  4to. / 

Consular  Reports.     (Current  monthly  numbers)    ^| 

■Consular  Reports,  Special,  Vol.  14.  The  Drug  Trade 
in  Foreign  Coimtries.  Reports  on  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions governing  the  Drug  Business,  Imports  and 
Exports  and  Sale  of  Drugs,  &c.,  disposal  and  re- 
newal of  prescriptions  .  .  .     8vo.     1898 J 

Debt.  Monthly  Statements  of  the  Public,  and  of  Cash  | 
in  Treasury.     (Current  numbers.)     Sheets 

Oold,  Silver,  and  Notes,  &c.,  in  Circulation,  and 
Changes  in  Money  and  Bullion  in  the  Treasury. 
Monthly  Statements.     (Current  numbers.)      Sheets  J 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  6th — 11th  j4nnual  ] 
Reports,  1892-97.     6  vols.,  8vo 

Ninth  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Railways  in 
the  United  States  for  1895-96.     Map,  8vo 

Preliminary  Report  on  the  Income  Account  of 
Railways  for  1896-97.     8vo J 

iLabor.  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of.  (Current  num-^ 
bers)  

Labor.  12th  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of,  1897.  Economic  Aspects  of  the  Liquor 
Problem 


The  Association 


The  Department  of 
Agriculture 

The  Department  of 
the  Interior 

The  Treasuiy  De- 
partment 

Bureau  of  Foreign 
Com  merce,Depart- 
ment  of  State 


The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury 


The  Commission 


Tlie  Commissioner  of 
Labor 


J 
■Connecticut.     State  Board  of  Health.     Monthly  Bui-  \ 

letins  and  Circulars.     (Current  numbers) / 

Massachii  setts — 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor.  28th  Annual  Report, "] 
March,  1898.  8vo.  (Contains — Comparative  j 
Wages  and  Prices,  1860-97.  Graded  Weekly  | 
Wages,  in  Massachusetts,  other  United  States,  and  )■ 

Foreign  Countries,  1810-91) 

Manufactures.      Annual  Statistics  of,  1897.     12th  | 

Report.     8vo j 

State  Board  of  Health.     29th  Annual  Report  for"! 

1897.     8vo / 

Michigan.     Monthly    Bulletin    of     Vital    Statistics.  1 

(Current  numbers) J 

Minnesota.      Bulletin    of  Charities    and   Correction.  1 

(Current  numbers) j 

Neiv  York  State — 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.      15th  Annual  Report  1 

for  1897.     8vo J 

Public  Library.    Bulletin.    (Current  numbers) 


The  Board  of  Health 


The  Bureau  of  Labor 


The  Board  of  Health 

The  Division  of  Vital 

Statistics 
The  State  Board  of 

Correction 


The  Bureau 
The  Library 
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.  Bv  wlioni  Presented 

Donations.  („.]■  e^  ^^^  purchased). 

(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
United  States— Contd. 

Fennsi/lvania.     Biu-eaii  of  Industrial  Statistics.     25th  "I   n'^     tj 

Annual  Eeport,  1892-97.     Plates,  8vo J   ^^^^  ^m-eau 

Boston  {Citii).     Department  of  Municipal    Statistics.] 

Special   Publications.     No.  2.     Ordinary  Revenue,  >  The  Department 
1892-96.     4to J 

Banker's  Magazine  and  Rhodes' Journal  of  Banking.  ~1  ry-t     -c.j> 
(Current  monthly  numbers)  J  ^^^  i^aitor 

Bradstreet's.     (Current  weekly  numbers) „ 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle.    (Current  weekly  "1 

numbers,  with  supplements) J  " 

Engineering    and    Mining   Journal.     (Current    num- 1 

hers)  ; / 

Journal   of    Political    Economy.      Vol.    vi,    No.    4,  \  rn     -p  i  r  i 
-I  QQQ  ^  L lie  iruDuslier 

Political  Science  Quarterly.     Yol.  xiii,  No.  3,  1898 „ 

Quarterly  Journal   of  Economics.     Vol.  xiii.  No.   1,  "i 

1898  ]■  " 

Yale  Review.    Vol.  vii,  No.  3.     1898    The  Editor 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Science.      Memoirs.  1  mi      *      j 

Vol.  xii,  No.  4.     4to.     1898 }  ^^^  Academy 

American  Academy  of   Political  and  Social  Science."! 

Annals.     Vol.  xii,  Nos.  2  and  3.     1898  J  " 

American  Economic  Association — 

Economic  Studies:    Vol.  iii,  No.  5.      Housing   of] 

Working  People  in  Yonkers  :  E.  L.  Bogart  I   mi      *         •  f 

Publications.    G-cneral  Contents  and  Index  of  vols.  i\^^^^  Association. 

to  xi,  1886-96.     52  pp.,  8vo.     1898 J 

American   Geographical   Society.     Bulletin.     Plates.  1  rm     a     •  i. 

(Current  numbers) /  ^he  Society 

American  Philosophical  Society — 

Proceedings.      Vol.  xxxvii.  No.  157.     8vo.     1898    "l 

Transactions.      New   Series.      Vol.    xix.      Part   3,  \  The  Society 

plates.     4to.     1898 J 

Columbia  University.     Studies  in  History,  Economics  1   ,--  -d    o     -r" 

and    Public    Law.      Vol.  x.    No.   1.      Sympathetic  I  ^^^^l\  ^-   »•   King 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  :     F.  S.  Sail.     1898 J       ^^*^  *°'^ 

Leland  Stanford  junior  LTni^ersity  publications.     No.i 

14.     G-eological  reconnaissance  of  the  Coal  Fields  >•  The  University 

of  the  Indian  Territory  :  iV.  i^.  Z)rrtA:e.     1898    J 

Sound  Currency  Committee.    Leaflets,  &c.  8vo.    1898....  The  Committee 
Smithsonian  Institution — 

Smithsonian    Contributions    to    Knowledge.      No."] 

1126.     4to.     1898   i   rri     c!    M        •       t 

Smithsonian    Miscellaneous    Collections.      Vol.    xl.  ^  The  Smithsonian  In- 
Catalogue  of  Scientific  and  Technical  Periodicals,  |       s^'i^ution 
1665-1895.     2nd  edition.     No.  1125,  8vo.     1898  J 

Uruguay — 

Anuai-io  Demografico  de  la  Republica.  Ano  viii.  "1  The  Director  of  Civil 
1897.     Plans.     8vo j       Registration 

Comercio  ■  exterior  y  movimiento  de  navegacion,  aiio  1  The  Statistical  Bu- 
1897.     8ve I      reau 

Montevideo.  Boletin  mensual  demografico  de  Monte-  \  The  Municipal  Sta- 
video.     (Current  numbers)    j       tistical  Bureau 
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Donations. 


By  wliom  Presented 
(when  not  purchased) . 


(a)  Foreigrn ^Countries — Contd. 
International — 

Bulletin      International     des      Douanes.       (Current"!   mi     t)        i     r  m     j 
numbers.)     8vo }  ^^'  ^°^'^"^^  «^  ^^"^^^ 


(b)  India  and  Oolonial  Possessions. 
India,  British — 

Cultivation  of  Coffee,  Tea  and  Cinchona  in  India  in  "1 

1896-97.     3  parts.     Fol.     1898    J 

Mineral  Production  in  India.     Eeview  of,  for  1897.  "1 

Fol / 

Trade  of  India.     Review  of,  in  1897-98.     1.  Foreign"! 

Sea-borne;  2,  Trans-Frontier;  3,  Coasting  Trade....  J 
Trade  by  Land   with   Foreign   Countries.      Monthly") 

Accounts.     (Current  numbers)     I 

Trade  and  Navigation.    Monthly  Accounts.     (Current  [ 

numbers)  J 

Bengal.     Annual  Statement  of  Sea-borne  Trade  and  "1 

Navigation  .  .  .  with  foreign   countries  and  Indian  > 


Ports  for  1897-98.     2  vols.     Diagrams.     Fol. 


Tlie  Statistical  Bu- 
reau of  India 

The  Department  of 
Eeveuue 

Finance  and  Com- 
merce Department 

The  Statistical  Bu- 
reau, Government 
of  India 

Tlie  Collector  of 
Customs 


Indian  Engineering.     (Current  weekly  nvimbers) The  Editor 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal — 

Journal.     (Current  numbers)    "1  mi     o     •  ^ 

■D          T            /n           i          u      \  y  The  Society 

Proceedmgs.     (Current  numbers)     J  ■' 

Canada,  Dominion  of — 

Statistical  Year-book  of  Canada  for  1897.     13th  year  1  The    Department  of 
of  issue.     8vo J       Agriculture 

Sessional  Papers.      Session  1897.      Yol.  siii.  Militia,^ 
Miscellaneous 

Canadian  Archives.     Eeport  for  1897.     Maps 

Criminal  Statistics  for  year  1896-97 

Government  Clothing  Contracts.     Reports  on,  1898.... 

Harbours  and  Shipping.     Report  on,  for  1897  

Insurance.     Eeport  of  Superintendent,  for  1897   

Interior.    Eeport  of  Department,  for  1896-97.     Maps 
for  Report  on  Canadian  Irrigation,  1895-96    

Journals     of     House    of     Commons,    Session    1897 
Appendices  Nos.  1  and  2.     1  vol 

Trade  and  Commerce.     Monthly  Reports  of  Depart- 
ment of,  for  July,  August,  Sept.,  1898    

Trade  and  Commerce.     Quarterly  Report  of  Depart- 
ment of,  to  30th  June,  1898  

Trade  between   Canada  and  United  States.     Sx^ecial 
report  on,  1898    

Waterway    connecting    Lake    Huron    with    the    St. 
Lawrence.     Report  on.     Maps.     1898 

Yukon  Maps  (in  envelope).     8vo J 

Banks.     Monthly   Reports   on    Chartered.     (Current 
numbers)  

Ontario.    Bureau  of  Industries.    Bulletins.    (Current  1  The  Bureau  of   In- 
numbers) J       dustries 


i   Sir  John  G.Bourinot, 
f      K.C.M.G.,  LL.D. 


Mr.  N.  S.  Garland 
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Donations. 


liy  whom  Presented 
(wlien  not  purchased) 


Cejlon  Blue  Book  for  1897.     (Contains  miscellaneons  J  The  Ceylon  Govern- 


(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 
Canada,  Dominion  of —  Contd. 

The  Chronicle.  Insurance  and  Finance.   (Current  num- "1    mi     TTflitor 

bers) J 

Eoyal  Society  of  Canada.     Proceedings  and  Transac- 1   rpi      Societv 

tions.     Second  Series,  Vol.  iii.     1897  J  ^ 

Cape  of  Good  Hope — 

Birtlis  and  Deaths.  Final  Report  of  Registrar  of,  1  The  Registrar  of 
1897;  with  memo,  regarding  marriages.     Fol /       Births  and  Deaths 

Return  of  Causes  of  Death  in  1898  (up  to  15th  July),  1  The  Under  Colonial 
11pp.     La.  fol J       Secretary 

Ceylon — 

eylon  \ 
statistics.)     Fol \      ment 

Mauritius — 

Blue  Book  for  the  Colony  for  1897.     Fol {  ^^^^^.^^^""^"^  ^''''- 

New  South  Wales — 

GoTornment  Railways  and  Tramways.    Annual  Report  1   ^^     t^^^,^,.^^  Hall 

or  Commissioners  tor  year  1897-98.     Maps,  fol j 

Statistical  Account  of  the  Seven  Colonies  of  Austral-  \  The         Government 

asia,  1897-98.     7th  issue.     Map.     8vo J       Statistician 

Statistical  Register  for  1897.     Parts  8,  Financial  In-~] 

stitutions.     9,    Education,    Science,    and    Art.     10,  I   The         Government 

Land    Settlement.      11,    Hospital?,    Cliarities,    and  |       Statistician 

Religion.     12,  Miscellaneons J 

Vital  Statistics  for  1897  and  previous  years.     8vo \  i     P-s!  a  Wolps 

New  Zealand — 

Governineiit    Insurance    Recorder.      (Current   num- 1  The  Government  In- 

ber>) J  surance  Department 

Labour  Department.  Journal  of  the.  (Current  1  The  Labour  Depart- 
monthly  numbers)  J  inent 

New    Zealand    Trade    Review    and    Price    Current.!  „]     -rij-i. 


(Current  monthly  numbers) 


:} 


Queensland — 

Supplements  to  the  Government  Gazette  (containing"! 

Vital  Statistics).     (Current  numbers) [The  Registrar- Gene - 

Vital  Statistics,  1897.     Thirty-eighth  Annual  Report,  I       ral  of  Queensland 

by  tlie  Registrar-General.     Fol.     1898    J 

South  Australia — 

Agricultural  and  Live  Stock  Statistics.  Season  1897-98.  "1  The  Government 
Preliminary  Tables.     4  pp.,  4to J       Statist 

Births  and  Deaths.  Montlily  Statements  of.  (Current  "1  The  Registrar- (U'ne- 
numbers)  , J      ral  of  S.  Australia 

Straits  Settlements — 

The  Perak  Government  Gazette.  (Current  weekly"!  The  Government 
numbers)  /      Secretary 
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Donatio  ns —  Co  ntd. 

Ky  whom  Presented 
DuiiHtioiis.  (wlien  not  purchased;. 

(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 
Tasmania — 

Tasmanian  GoTernment  Railways.     Report  for  1897.  "1   The     General 


Victoria 

Public 


Fol J       Manager 

;oria — 

iblic    Library,    Museuros,    and    National    Gallery.  1   fi     'p      i. 
Report  of  Trustees  for  1897.     8to.     1898 '..  J  -^rusiees 

Royal   Society   of   Victoria.      Proceedings.      Vol.   x,  \  rp.     «oriptv 
Part  2,  plates.     1898 / 


Western  Australia — 
tatistical  Register  \ 
Fol : :....  r      ral 


Statistical   Register   for   1897.     Part  4,  Interchange.  "1   The  Registrar-Gene- 

I       ral 


(c)  United  King-dom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  Kingdom — 

Army   VeteriHarv   Department.     -Annual    Statistical "1  ti,„  T\„,,„^„,^.,f 

and  General  Report  for  1897-98.     Fol j  ^^''  Department 

Customs.     42nd  Report^of  Commissioners  of,  for  year  |  ^j^^  Commissioners 

ended  31st  March,  1898.     [C-9021.J     8vo J 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.     (Current  monthly  numbers)    The  Board  of  Trade 
Foreign  Office  Reports  on  Trade  and  Finance.    Annual  1   p.,j,pi,„,gri 

and  Miscellaneous  Series.     (Current  numbers)  J 

Foreign  Ti-ade  Competition.    Opinions  of  II. M.  Diplo-  1 

matic    and    Consular    Officers    on    British    Trade  l  The  Board  of  Trade 

Methods.     [C-9078.]     1898 J 

Foreign  Office  Report,  Xo.  2118.     Report  on  Trade  of"!  Messrs.Elder,Demp- 

Independent  State  of  the  Congo  for  1897   j       ster  and  Co. 

Labour  Gazette.     Journal  ot  Labour  Department  of  ^ 

Board  of  Trade.     (Current  monthly  numbers) j 

Labour.     Strikes  and  Lock-outs  of  1897.     Report  by  \-  The  Board  of  Trade 

Chief  Labour  Correspondent,  with  Statistical  Tables.  | 

[C-9012.]     8to J 

Local    Government    Board.      27th    Annual    Report.  \  The    Local    Goveru- 

1897-98.     [C-8978.]     Diagrams,  8vo J       ment  Board 

Mines  and  Quarries  :  General  report  and  Statistics  for^l 

1897.      Part   3.      Output   and   value   of   minerals  [  -j-j^^  Home  Office 

raised,  amount  and  value  of  metals  produced,  and  [ 

exports  and  imports  of  minerals.    [C-907S.]    Mapsj 
Railway  Companies.     General  Report  on  Sliare  and"1 

Loan  Capitah  Traffic  in  passengers  and  goods,  &c.,  I  -j.,,^  ^^^^^^  ^f  rr^ade 

for  189/.     [L-bybOJ  ( 

Trade  and  Navigation.     (Current  monthly  returns)  ....J 

Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues.      76th  Report  T  ^j^^  Commissioners 

of  Commissioners  ot  (262) .     1898     J 

Great  Britain — 

Agricultural  Returns.   Statistical  Tables  showing  acre-"^ 

age  under  Crops  and  Grass  and  number  of  Horses,  |  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^     j. 

Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs  .  .  .  1898.     8to „ V      culture 

Agriculture.    Journal  of  the  Board  of.     Vol.  v,  No.  2,  | 

September,  1898 J 
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Donatioiis — Contd. 

By  wlioni  Presented 
Donations.  I     (^vlien  not  purchased). 

(c)  TJnited  King'dolu  and  its  Divisions — Contd. 
England  and  Wales — 

British     Museum.       Catalogue     of     Printed     l^oo^^- 1  The  Trustees 

(Current  numbers.)     4to J 

Births  and   Deaths  in  London  and  in  twenty-seven  "j 

otlier  Great  Towns.     (Current  weekly  returns) I  The  Eegistrar-Gene- 

Quarterly  Return  of  Marriages  to  June,  1898 ;  Births  (       ral  of  England 

and  Deaths  to  Sept.,  1898.     No.  199  J 

London — 

London  School  Board.     Eeport  of  School  Manage-  "1   m     c<  i,     i  t»„„„.i 
,    ,^  -.i.      f  '-       1    1  T    1     T>       looQ  ^  The  School  Board 

ment  Connnittee  tor  year  ended  Lady-Day,  1898  J 

London   Technical   Education    Gazette.      (Current"!  The  London  County 

numbers)  J       Council 

T,      ,„     ,     T,         i.       TT    14.1     ^  £     io«-     T.-  I  The  Medical  Officer 

Bradford.    Keport  on  Health  of,  tor  189/.    Diagrams-^  f  Heiltl 

Manchester.      Health    of.      "Weekly    and    Quarterly  Y 

Returns  of  Medical  Officer.     (Current  numbers)  ....  J  " 

Nottingham.     Abstract  of  Corporation  Accounts  fori  -|yj-     jol  nW  Forster 
year  ending  31st  March,  1898.     La.  8to j" 

Ireland — 

Births  and   Deaths  in  Dublin  and  in  fifteen  of  the") 

principalUrban  Sanitary  Districts.    (Current  weekly  j   qii      t>„   •^t,..,,.  PonA. 

returns)     j> 

Quarterly  Return  of  ilarriages  to  June,  1898;   Births  j 

and  Deaths  to  September,  1898.     No.  139 J 


ral  of  Ireland 


Scotland — 

Births,  Deatlis,  and  Marriages  in  the  eiglit  principal"] 

Towns.     (Current  weekly  and  monthly  returns)    ....  I  The  Regisfrar-Gene- 
Quarterly  Return  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  [       ral  of  Scotland 

for  the  quarter  ending  30th  September,  1898 J 

Aberdeen.     Reports  byMedical  Officer  of  Health  and]  The  Medical  Officer 

Sanitary  Inspector.     (Current  numbers.)     8vo J       of  Healtli 


(d)  Authors,  &c. 

Brahrook  (E.  IF.).      Frovident  Societies  and  Industrial "1   rp,  ^  a,,*.!,^,, 
-ixr  IP      ^     oo,  ^               o          lono  r  Ihe  Author 

Vv  el  fare.     224  pp.,  sm.  8vo.     1898   J 

Bv.rdett    {Henrt/    C).     Practical   Scheme  for  Old  Age"1 

Pensions.      Sick    pay   and    old   age   provision  for  all  I    p   ,,„i,„ap,i 

classes.      Great  Reiluclion  in  tlie   poor  rates.      The  [ 

friendly  societies  safeguarded.     45  pp.,  sm.  8vo.    1896J 
Cooper  {Joseph).      Cooper's    Tabular    Guides.     Nos.  1  "| 

and  3  to  Ordinary  Life  Insurance.  Nos.  2  and  4  to  ^  The  Compiler 

Industrial  Life  Assurance,  Nos.  8  and  9.     Sheets J 

Fouse    (L.    G.).       Legislative,    actuarial    and    official! 

treatment  of  the  Assessment  System  of  Life  Insur-  >  Tlic  Author 

ance.     21  pp.,  8vo.     Milwaukee,  1898    J 

Gabafjlio  (Antonio).     Teoria  generale  della   Statistica.  "1 

Vol.  i.  Parte  storica.    Vol.  ii,  Parte  filosofica  e  tecuica.  >  Purchased 
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No.  9,  Adelpui  Teueace,  Strand,  W.C,  London. 


NOTICES    TO    FELLOWS. 


Decemher,  189S. 
The  Council  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Fellows  to  tlie  fact  that 
notwithstanding  the  change  in  the  name  of  the  Society  by  the  addition 
of  the  word  "  Royal,"  they  are  still,  in  using  letters  after  their  names, 
signifying  the  membership  of  the  Society,  only  entitled  under  Rule  6,  to 
use  the  letters  F.S.S.  i* 


Annual  Subscriptions  are  due  in  advance,  on  the  Ist  of  January  in  each 
year.  A  Form  for  authorising  a  Banker  or  Agent  to  pay  the  Subscription 
Annually,  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  on  application. 
When  convenient,  this  mode  of  payment  is  recommended.  Drafts  should 
be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  "  The  Royal  Statistical  Society,"  and 
crossed  ^^  Drumraond  and  Co!'' 

To  be  included  in  the  Ballot  at  any  particular  Ordinary  Meeting,  the 
Nomination  Papers  of  Candidates  for  Fellowship  must  be  lodged  at  the 
Office  of  the  Society  at  least  six  days  before  the  date  of  such  Meeting. 

Fellows  who  may  desire  to  receive  Special  and  Separate  Notices  of  each 
Paper  to  be  read  before  the  Society  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings,  should 
indicate  their  wishes  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  during  the  Session  1898-99  will 
be  held  at  5  p.m.,  except  the  December  Meeting,  when  the  Chair  will  be 
taken  at  5.30  p.m.,  in  some  ca.ses  in  The  Lecture  Theatre  of  the  Royal 
TJnited  Service  Institution,  "Whitehall,  S.W.,  and  in  others  at  The 
Society's  Eooms,  9,  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C. 

Fellows  are  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library  and  of 
the  Index  to  the  Catalogue.  They  may  be  had  on  personal  application  at 
the  office,  or  will  be  forwarded  upon  the  payment  of  carriage  (9c^.  per 
parcel  post).  Fellows  residing  abi-oad  or  in  the  colonies  are  requested  to 
send  the  necessary  amount  to  cover  postage,  according  to  postal  circum- 
stances.    (Weight,  3  lb.  14  oz.  and  2  lb.  10  oz.  respectively.) 

The  Library  and  the  Reading  Room  are  open  daily  for  the  use  of  Fellows 
from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  excei^ting  on  Saturdays,  when  they  are  closed  at 
2  p.m. 

Fellows  borrowing  books  from  the  Library  are  requested  to  be  good 
enough  to  return  them  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  but  without  fail  at 
the  expiration  of  a  month,  and  without  Avaiting  for  them  to  be  recalled. 

Fellows  changing  their  Addresses  are  requested  to  notify  the  same  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  so  that  delay  or  error  in  forwarding  communica- 
tions, or  the  Journal,  may  be  avoided. 

A  NEW  feature  has  been  introduced  into  the  List  of  Fellows,  whereby  it 
is  sought  to  signify  those  Fellows  who  have  served  on  the  Council,  who 
liave  read  Papers  before  the  Society,  and  who  have  made  presentations  to 
the  Library.  It  is  very  probable  that  at  first  omissions  and  errors  will  be 
found  here,  and  it  is  desired  that  Fellows  wdiose  services  to  the  Society  iu 
these  directions  have  failed  to  be  indicated,  will  kindly  notify  the  omissions 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

By  Order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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The  dates  of  the  Ordinary  Meetings  of  tlie  Society,  at  which  Papers  are  read  and 
discussed,  are  marked  in  the  Calendar  above  by  Black  Figures. 

The  Ordinary  Meetings  are  held  in  some  cases  in  The  New  Lecture  Theatre 
of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  Whitehall,  S.W.,  and  in  others 
at  The  Society's  Booms.     See  next  page. 

THE  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 

Will   be   held   on    Tuesday,    the    2oth   June,    1899, 
AT    THE    SOCIETY'S    ROOMS. 


ROYAL    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY, 


programme   of  t&e   ^^e^sioit    1898-99. 

THE 

ORDINARY    MEETINGS 

WILL    BE     UELD 

In   the   Months   of  Nove.mber   to   Jlxe, 

IN    SOME    CASES    IN    THE 

LECTURE  THEATRE  OF  THE  ROYAL  UNITED  SERVICE  INSTITUTION, 

WHITEHALL,   S.W., 

AXD    IN"    OTHEBS 

AT    THE    SOCIETY'S    ROOMS. 


Tuesday,  Nov.  *15,       5  p.m.  i     Tues'lay,  March  *21,  5  D.m. 

Dec.   *13;  5.30     ..  i  ..         April    *18,  5  ^  „ 

„         Jan.    *17,        5     ..  ..         May     *16,  .5      „ 

Feb.  t21,        5     .,  .,         June     f^O,  o      ,, 


Tlie  following  Papers  have  been  read  {Dec,  1898)  : — 
"  Old  Ag-e  Pensions,"     By  Sir  IIexry  Blrdett,  K.C.B.     (Read 

1.5tli  Xoveuiter.) 
The  President's  Annual  Address.      '•  An  Experiment  in  Com- 
'•mercial  Exi^ansion."      By  The  Right  Hon.   Leonard  H. 
Courtney,  M.P.     (Delivered  1  oth  December.) 

The  following  Papers  have  been  offered;  and  from 
these  and  from  others  that  inaij  yet  he  offered,  a  selec- 
tion ivill  he  made  hij  the  Council : — 

"  Further  Notes  on  the  Use  of  Tmpori  and  Export  Statistics." 

By  Sir  Robert  Giffex.   K.C.B.,   F.R.S.     (To   be   read  in 

January.) 
"Comparative  Statistics  of  Australasian  Railways."     By  Price 

Hoavell.      (To  be  read  next  February.) 
"  On  Life  Tables — their  Construction  and  Practical  Application." 

Bj  T.  E.  Hayward. 
"The  Statistical  Aspect  of  the  Sugar  Question."     By  George 

Marti  NEAU. 
"  Causes  of  Chang-es  in  Pauperism."     By  G.  Udxy  Yule. 
"  Foreign  Exchanges  aud  the  Currency  Question."     By  Francis 

JOURDAX. 

"  Comparative  Sea  Power."     By  H.  W,  AVilsox. 
"Food   Supply   of   Certain    European    Countries."      By   R.    F. 
Craavford. 

*  These  Meetings  will  be  held  at  the  Theatre  of  the  Eoj-al  United  Service  Institution, 
t  These  Meetings  will  be  held  at  ihe  Soeiitys  Rooms. 
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ROYAL    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY, 

AN    OUTLINE    OF    ITS    OBJECTS. 


Tub  Royal  Statistical  Societi/  was  founded,  in  pursuance  of  a 
recommendation  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1834;  its  objects  being-,  the  careful 
collection,  arrangement,  discussion  and  publicatioi],  of  facts  bearing- 
en  and  illustrating-  the  complex  relations  of  modern  society  in  its 
social,  economical,  and  political  aspects, — especially  facts  which  can 
be  stated  mimerically  and  arranged  in  tables ; — and  also,  to  form  a 
Statistical  Library  as  rapidly  as  its  funds  would  permit. 

The  Society  from  its  inception  has  steadily  progressed.  It  now 
possesses  a  valuable  Library  of  over  30,000  volumes,  and  a 
Reading-  Room.  Monthly  meetings  are  held  from  November 
to  June,  which  are  well  attended,  and  cultivate  among  its 
Fellows  an  active  spirit  of  investigation  ;  the  Papers  read  before  the 
Society  are,  with  an  abstract  of  the  discussions  thereon,  published 
in  its  Journal^  which  now  consists  of  sixty  annual  volumes,  and 
forms  of  itself  a  valuable  library  of  reference. 

The  Society  has  originated  and  statistically  conducted  many 
special  inquiries  on  subjects  of  economic  or  social  interest,  of  which 
the  results  have  been  published  in  the  Journal,  or  issued  separately. 

To  enable  the  Society  to  extend  its  sphere  of  useful  activity,  and 
accomplish  in  a  ^^et  greater  degree  tlie  various  ends  indicated,  an 
increase  in  its  nund^ers  and  revenue  is  desirable.  With  the  desired 
increase  in  the  iiumber  of  Fellows,  the  Society  will  be  enabled  to 
publish  standard  works  on  Economic  Science  aiKl  Statistics, 
especially  such  as  are  out  of  print  or  scarce,  and  also  greatly  extend 
its  collection  of  Foreign  works.  Such  a  well-arranged  Library'  for 
reference,  as  would  result,  does  not  at  i>iesent  exist  in  England,  and 
is  obviously  a  great  desideratum. 

The  Society  is  cosmopolitan,  and  consists  of  Fellows  and 
Honorary  Fellows,  forming  together  a  body,  at  the  present  time, 
of  about  one  thousand  Members. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  St)ciety  is  Two  Guineas.^  and 
at  present  there  is  no  entrance  fee.  Fellows  may,  on  john'ng  the 
Society,  or  afterwards,  compound  for  all  future  Annual  Subscriptions 
by  a  payment  of  Tiventy  Guineas. 

Tile  Fellows  of  the  Society  receive  gratuitously  a  copy  of  each 
part  of  the  Journal  as  published  Quarter!}',  and  have  the  privilege 
of  purchasing-  back  numbers  at  a  reduced  rate.  The  Library 
(reference  and  circulating),  and  the  Reading  Room,  are  open  daily, 
for  the  convenience  of  Members. 


Nomination  Forms  and  any  further  information  Avill  be  fur- 
nished, on  application  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  9,  Adelphi  Terrace, 
Strand,  W.C.,  London. 


ROYAL    STATISTICAL   SOCIETY. 

LIST     OP     THE     SOCIETY'S     PUBLICATIONS. 

Note. — Sets — or  Copies  of  any  number — of  the  Journal  or  of 
the  other  Publications  of  the  Society  (if  not  out  of  print),  can  be 
obtained  of  the  publisher,  E.  Stanford,  'IQ  and  27,  Cockspur  Street, 
Oharing  Cross,  London,  S.A\\,  or  througli  any  bookseller. 


Price. 


1  vol.     8vo.     1834-37  J 


183^ 


/ 


(Out  of  prini) 


b$.  each  pari* 


Is.  G(/. 


2.^.  G(7. 


U. 


Proceed  ing-s — 
308  pp. 
Transactions — 

Vol.  1,  part  1.     148  pp.     4to. 
Journal  (published  quarterly) — 

Vols.  1—61.     8vo      1838-98 
General  Analytical  Index  to  Vols.  1 — 50  of  the 
Journal  (1838-87).     In  4  parts.     8vo. — 

(i)  For  the  First  Fifteen  Volumes  (1838-52)      3^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

(n)  tor  the  ieu  Volumes  (18o3-G2) [  ^ 

(iii)  For  the  Ten  Volumes  (1803-72) 

(iv)  For  the  Fifteen  Volumes  (1873-87)  J 

Subject-Index  to  the  Journal.     Vols,  xxviii — \ 

Ivii,  1865-94   J 

First  Keport  of  a  Committee  on  Beneficent  In-^ 
stitutions.     1.   The   Medical  Charities   of   the  > 

Metropolis,     ij^  pp.     8vo.     1857 J 

Catalogue  of  the  Library-  1    ^^^^^^  ^f      -^^^^ 

IV -h  142  pp.     8vo.     18.)9 J  ^        ' 

Statistics   of    the   Farm   School   System   of  thel 
Continent  (reprinted  from  the  Journal,  with  a  > 

Preface  and  Notes).     63  pp.     8vo.     1878 J 

Catalog'ue  of  the  Library —  ~i 

iv  +  573pp.    Cloth,  super  royal  8vo.    1884/ 

Index  to  the  Catalogue  of  1884 —  I 

i  +  372  pp.    Cloth,  super  royal  8vo.    1886  j 

Jubilee  Volume —  1 

XV  +  372  pp.     Cloth,  8vo.     1885 J 

List  of  Fellows,  Rules  and  Bye-Laws,  Reg-u- 
lations  of  the  Library,  and  Outline  of  the 
Objects  of  the  Society,  &c. 

Corrected  annually  to  31st  December.    8vo. 

Price  of  hack  Numbers  of  the  Journal,  4'C.,  to  Fellows  only. 

Fellows  only,  can  obtain  sets — or  single  copies  of  any  number — of 
the  Journal,  or  copies  of  the  other  Publications,  at  the  Society's 
Rooms,  9,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  W.C. 

By  various  resolutions  of  the  Council,  the  prices  charged  to 
Members  are  as  follows : — (a.)  back  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Society,  three-fifths  of  the  publishing  price ;  (b.)  each  part  of  the 
General  Index  to  the  Journal,  2s.  6d ;  (c.)  the  Jubilee  Volume,  os. ; 
(d.)  the  Subject  Index,  Is. 

Note. — One  or  two  uunibers  of  the  Journal  are  now  out  of  print. 
*  Before  1870  the  price  yaried. 
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10^ 


10.^.  ed. 

Issued 
gratuitously 
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Part  1— March,  1S98.  PAGE 

The  Eecent  Course  of  Trade  ^vitliin  the  British  Empire.     Bv  J.  A. 

Baixes,  C.S.I .'. 1—  37 

Di.>ciission  on  Mr.  Baines's  Paper   38 —  48 

Demographic    Statistics    of    tlie    United    Kingdom:    tlieir   want   of 

Correlation  and  other  Defects.     Bj  Ed^svix  Cannajt,  M.A 49 —  70 

Discussion  on  Mr.  Caunan's  Paper  71 —  82 

The   Statistical   Aspects    of    tlie   recent    Bimetalic    Proposals.      By 

Eked.  J.  Atkinson,  E.S.S 83-117 

Miscellanea 118—195 

Periodical  Eeturns 196— 21S 

Part  11— June,  1893. 

The  Collection  and  Utilisation  of  Ofilcial  Statistics  bearing  on  the 
Extent  and  Effects  of  the  Industrial  lunplojment  of  Women. 

By  Claea  E.  Collet,  M.A .- 219— 2Gf> 

Discussion  on  Miss  Collet's  Paper    261—270 

Poor  Belief  in  Scotland  :  its  Statistics  and  Development,  1791  to  1891. 

By  C.  S.  Loch    271—365 
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Miscellanea 371—428 
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Eeport  of  the  Council  for  the  Financial  Year  ended  31st  December, 
1897,  and  for  tlie  Sessional  Year  entling  2Sth  June,  1898, 
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Koyal  Statistical  Society,  lield  at  the  Society's  Eoonis,  9,  Adelphi 

Tei'race,  Strand,  London,  on  the  28th  of  June,  1898    429—440 

Proceedings  of  the  Sisty-Eourtli  Annual  General  Meeting 441 

Local  Taxation  in  London.     By  G-.  Latjhence  Gomme  442 — 511 

Discussion  on  Mr.  G-omme's  Paper 512 — 517 

Deaths  in  Child-Birtli  in  New  South  "Wales.     By  T.  A.  Cogulan    ....  518—528 

Discussion  on  Mr.  Coghlan's  Paper 528 — 533 

Miscellanea 534 — 596 


Part  IV— D?ce?«Jcr,  1898, 

Old  Age  P(n  ions.     By  Sir  HEuny  Burdett,  K.C.B E97— 624 

Abstract  of  Sir  Henry  Burdett's  Old  Age  Pension  Sclieme 625— G27 

Discussion  on  Sir  Henry  Burdett's  Paper 628-639' 

"An  Experiment  in  Commercial  Expansion."  The  Annual  Address 
of  the  Kignt  Hon.  Leonard  II.  Couitney,  M.A.,  M.P.,  President 
of  the  Royal  Statistical   Society,    Session    1898-99.       Delivered 

13th  DcLember,  1898 .'. : 640—667 

Proceedings  on  the  IStli  December,  1898  668,    669 

Miscellanea 670 — 756 

Annual  Index,  vol.  Ixi  (1898)    757—771 
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The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Caird,  E.C.B.,  F'.R.S 1880-82 

Sir  Robert  Giffen,  E.C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S 1882-84 

Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson,  E.C.M.G.,  C.B 1884-86 

The  Right  Hon.  George  J.  Goschen,  M.P.,  F.R.S 1886-88 

T.  Graham  Balfour,  M.D.,  F.R.S 1888-90 
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Those  marked  c  hare  Served  or  ai'e  Serving  on  the  Council. 
,,  d  have  made  Presentations  to  tlie  Library. 

,,  p  have  contvibuiod  Papers  to  the  Society. 


Those  marl:ed  thus  *  have  comj)ounded  for  their  Annual  Sulscrij^tions. 
The  names  of  Present  3f embers  of  Council  are  2>rinted  in  Small  Capitals. 


Year  uf 
;ijc'tion. 

S88 

888 

c  d  2'> 

1.898 

1892 

d 

1879 

d 

1891 

1890 

1884 

1886 

1879 

1876 

1898 

1896 

d 

1887 

d 

Acklaud,  Thomas  G.,  F.T.A., 

Avalon,  Morland-road,  Addiscomhe. 
Ac-land,   The   Eight   IIou.  Arthur   Herbert   Dyke, 
M.A.,  M.P., 

Westltolme,  Scarhorougli. 
Acland,  Sir  C  Tiiomas  Dyke,  Bart., 

.Killer ton,  Exeter. 
Acworth,  AVilhain  M.,  M.A., 

47,  St.  George  s-square,  S.  W. 
Adam,  liobert, 

2,  GiUsland-road,  Edinhurgh. 
Addington,  Right  Hod.  Lord, 

24,  Erinces-gate,  S.  TV. 
Adler,  Marcus  JS'atlian,  M.A.,  F.I.A., 

1,  Bartltoloniew-Iane,  E.G. ;  and  22,  Craven-hill, 
W. 
Agius,  Edward  Tanered, 

52,  Eelsize-park-f/ardens,  W.  W. 
Ailesbury,  The  Most  Hon.  The  Marquess  of, 

of),  Eato7i-]}hice,  S.  W. ;  and  Savernalce,  Wilts. 
Akers-Houghis,  The  Eight  Hon.  Aretas,  M.P.,  J. P., 

Chihton  Eart,  Maidstone,  Kent. 
Aldwinckle,  Thomas  Williams, 

1,  Victoria-street,  H.  IV. 
Alexander,  Alfred  J., 

Bristol  }Vatericorl's  Conrpany,  Bristol. 
Allan,  Francis  John,  M.D., 

5,  Tavistock-street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Allard,  Alphonse  {Hon.  Director  of  Belgian  Mint). 

52,  Avenue  Louise,  Brussels,  Belgium. 


LIST   OF   FELLOW^>. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1889 


1896 

1876 
1898 
1893 
1889 
1886 
1871 
1890 
1897 
1884 
1895 
1872 
1892 


1S97 

i 

18S8 

1883 

1888 

d 

1803 

d  p 

1871 

1892 

1893 

Allen,  Fnink,  J. P., 

Gidldford-terrace,    off    Hill-street,     T/wimdon, 
Wellington,  N.Z.  ' 
Allen,  George  Berney, 

Cawnpore,  N.W.P.,    India;    and   13,   Princes- 
gardens,  S.W. 
Allen,  John  T.  E., 

10,  JSfoi' folk-square,  Briglifon. 
Allen,  William  Henry, 

1,  Deans-ycu\L  Westminster  Abbey,  S.W. 
Anderson,  Herbert  William, 

Hailing,  Kent. 
Anderson,  John  .Indrew  (Alderman), 

Faversham,  Kent. 
Audras,  Henry  Walsingliam,  F.I. A., 

25,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Angus,  R.  B., 

Jlontreal,  Canada. 
Ann,  Alfred  E.,  F.K.G.S., 

The  Oals,  Snaresbrooh,  Essex. 
Auning,  Edward  Herbert,  F.E.Gr.S., 

78,  Cheapside^  B.C. 
Annlng,  Edward  James, 

78,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
Arbuthnot,  (Jerald  Archibald, 

62,  Eaton-place;  and  J,  WhiteJtall-plase,  S.W. 
*  Archibald,  William  Fredtrick  A.,  M,A., 

4,  Brick-couri,  Temple,  E.C. 
Argyle,  Jesse, 

G7,  Mildmay-park.,  N. 
Arnold,  Wiilinm, 

11,  Albio'i-street.  Hanley.  Staff.^. 
Asch,  William, 

4,  Albert  Mansions,  118,  yicforia-streef,  S.  H'. 
Aschenheim,  Gustav, 

27,  Mincinrj-la7ie,  E.C. 
Atkinson,  Charles^, 

Gl,  ]\[argravine-gardens.   West  Kensington,  W. 
Atkinson,  Frederick  J. 

Deputy  Accountant  General,  Calcutta,  India. 
Atkinson,  Greorge  W., 

13,  Regent-street,  Barnsley. 
Atkiiison,  Eobert  Hope, 

New   York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Place  d'Armcs. 
Montre(d. 
Aves,  Ernest,  M.A., 

18,  Primrose-hill-road,  N.W. 
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Year  of 
Elcelion. 

iS72 
1872 
1892 
1855 
1890 
1881 
1887 
1878 
188G 
1881 
1881 
1887 
1889 
1885 
1887 

1878 
18S8 
1889 

1873 

1877 

1888 


c  d 


cd 


dp 


c  dp 


*Eabbage,  IMiijor-Geiioi-al  Henry  Prevo>t, 

j\Iai//ield,  Ldusdowp,  Cheltenham. 
*Eackbouse,  Edniund, 

Trebah,  Falmouih. 
Bacon,  George  Wiisliin^ton,  F.l^G.S., 

V21,  Strand,  W.C. 
Bailet,  Authur  HuTCifEsox,  F.T.A.. 

26,  Mount  Ephraiin-road,  Streatluun.  S.W. 
Bain,  AViiliain  Wliyte, 

5G,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.G. 
Bai>'es,  Jeuyoise  a.,  C.S.I.  {lion.  Eecretary). 

23,  Kensington  Park-gardens,  W. 
BakUvin,  Alfretl,  M.P.,  J.P., 

Wilden  House,  near  Sloiirport. 
Balfour,  The  livM  Hon.  Arthur  J.,  M.P.,  ]•  .E.S., 

10,  D 0 If ning -street,  S.W. 
Balfour,  The  l^ight  ITou.  Gerald  William,  M.P., 

21,  Addison-road,  Kensington,  11'. 
*Baffoot-Saunl,  William  Henry, 

Marlcet  HarborGiigh,  Leicestershire. 
BarloxT,  AViliiani  Heniy,  F.KS.,  C.E., 

High  Combe,  Old  Charlton,  Kent. 
Barnes,  Joseph  IIo;varil,  IM.A,, 

70,  Lombard- street,  E.C. 
Barr,  Andrew  Wallace, 

30.  Monrgate-street,  E.G. 
Barratt,  Thoma.s  J., 

75,  New  O.rford-s'rert,  W. 
*Barrett,     Tiiomas     Squiio,      F.Z.S.,     IM.A.T.,     F.E. 
Hist.  Soc. 

ITesiccdl  Park  West,  Ilcsivali,  Cliester. 
Barr}-,  Francis  Tress,  Al.P., 

St.  Leonard' s-hiU,   Windsor. 
=^Bartlett,  Frederick  W., 

82,  Camber ifell-grove,  S.E. 
Bastable,  Professor  C.  F.,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

G,  Trerelyan-terrace,  BrigJdon-road,  Bathgar,  Co. 
Dublin. 
Bate,  George, 

Siccm  Square,  Surslem,  Staffs. 
Bateman,   Alfred   Edmund,  U.M.G.  {Hon.    Vice- 
President), 

Board  of  Trade.  JJ'hitehaU-gardens,  S.W. 
Batten,  John  AV., 

3,  Harcourt  Buildings,  Temple,  E.C. 


LIST    OF    FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1877 
1873 
1871 
1875 
1875 
1882 
1884 
1889 
1882 
1886 
1890 
1892 
1884 
1897 

1888 
1895 
1884 
1884 
1890 
1891 
1875 
1869 
1879 
1891 


c  d 
d 


P 


Bayfield,  Arthur, 

95,  Cohiwvc-row,  Hirminqliam. 
*Bayne?,  Alfred  Henry,  F.R.G.S., 

10,  Ftn-nival-street,  ITolhorn,  E.C. 
*B;iyucs,  William  Wilberforce,  F.I.  A., 
Pickhurst  Wood.  Bromley,  Kent. 
♦Beardsnll,  Francis  E.  M,, 

G3,  Broicn-sfreel,  JMancliester. 
*Beaufort,"\Vil!inin  Morris,  F.K.A.S.,  F.K.G.S., 

18,  Piccadilly,  W. 
*Beazeley,  jNliehnel  Woriuim,  ]\r.A., 
9,  Lyham-void,  Bri.doii,  S.  IT. 
Bedford,  Jame?^, 

Woodhousfi  Cliffy  Leeds. 
Beecrot't,  W  illinm  Henrv, 

Maf/istrcites'  Cleyks  OJjice,  Wellinrjhoroiigh. 
*Beeton,  Henry  Ramie  (0(7,  Austin  Friara^  E  C), 
0,  MaresJieJd  f/rirdens,  Hampstead,  X.W. 
Beg<;,  Ferdinand  F.-iithfull.  M.R, 

Bartholomew  House,  E.C. 
Bell,  Frederick,. F.I  A., 

Imperial  Life  Office,  1,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 
Bell,  Frederick  William, 

P.O.  Boc  91G,  Joh:iiineshurij,  S.  Africa. 
Bell,  Jame>  T., 

Korthcote.,  Doicunltill,  rid  Glasgoiv. 
Bennett,  William, 

Australian  Temjierance  cj-  Gen.  Life  Ass.  Boc, 
^fclbourne. 
*BeDS0n,  Godfrey  11., 

23,  The  Grore,  Boltons,  S.  ]V. 
Bentinck,  I>ord.  Henry,  M.P  . 
13.  Grosvenor-place,  >'.  TK. 
*Bentler,  liichnrd,  F.E.G.S., 
Upton,  Slonr/h,  Bucks. 
Berg,  Wilhelm, 

87,  Mincinylenie,  E.C. 
Berry,  Arthur,  ^[.A., 

I\infs  Coll  eg  e,  CamWidge. 
Berry,  Oscar,  F.C.A., 

Monument-yard,  E.C. 
Bevan,  Thomas, 

Stone  Parle,  near  Bnrtfnrd,  Ix^enf. 
*Beverley,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Henry, 

*Bickford-Smith,  William.  .I.P.,  D.L., 

Trevarno.,  Jlelston,  Cornwall. 
I  Biddle.  Daniel,  :^!.?i.C.S.,  L.S.A., 
!  Charlton  Lodge,  Ki»gston-on-Thcvucs. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1897 

188G 

d 

1888 

1892 

1881 

1898 

1898 

1884 

d 

1881 

1887 

1890 

1880 

1885 

c  d       i 

1887 

1898 

1894 

1885 

c  d  p 

1885 

1879 

18S8 

187G 

1804 

c      p 

1879 

1S8G 

c  d 

Bigg?,  Jolin  Tlioma?,  J.P,, 

Orb>/-i-il/as,  MecJclenbiirg-street,  Leicester. 
Biggs,  Thomas  Hesketh, 

The  Treasury,  Ccdcntta,  India. 
Billinghurst,  Henry  F., 

35,  Graiiville-pcn-k,  Blackheat//,  S.E. 
"^Birkmyre,  AVilliain, 

Refo7-m  Clnh  Chamhers,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
Bishoj),  Grorge, 

113,  Powis-street,  Woolwich. 
Blount,  Edward  Thonias  Joseph,  P.F.A., 

3,  Pall  J  fall  East,  S.  \F. 
*B]Yth,  Sir  Jarae?,  Bart., 

Stansted,  Essex. 
Boiieau,  John  Peter  H.,  M.D.,  &c.  {Briyjada-Suir/con 
Lieut. -Col.), 

Trotchridije,  Wilts. 
Bolitho,  Thomas  Kobins, 

Trengicainton,  Hea  Moor,  E.S.O.,  Cornwall. 
Bolliug,  Francis, 

2,  I^aureiice  Pountnetj-hill,  E.G. 
Bolton,  Edward,  J.P., 

Clifton  House,  Beverley-road,  Hull. 
Bolton,  Josepli  Cheney, 

Cai'brook,  Larhert,  Stirlingshire. 
*Bonar,  James,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Civil  Service  Commission,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Bond,  Edward,  M.P., 

Elm  Banl',  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Bone,  Albert  EToentzer, 

Knutsford  House,  Larlhcdl-lane,  Clapham,  S.  If. 
Bonnett,  Alh-ed, 

81,  Clifton-road,  PecJcham,  S.E. ;  and  10,  City- 
road,  E.C. 
Booth,  Chaelk8,  D.Sc.  {Honorary  Vice-President), 

2,  Talhot-coiirt,  Gracechurch-street,  E.C. 
Bordman,  Emanuel  Linden, 

Victoria  House,  Trinity-street,  Sonthivark,  S.E. 
Bordman,  Thomas  Jose])h  Clarence  Linden,  LL.U., 

Victoria  House,  Trinity-street,  Southwark,  S.E. 
Bottomley,  George, 

A  rhourfield  House,  Derby. 
Bowen,  Horace  George, 

Bank  of  England,  E.C. 

BOWLET,  ArIIIUB  LlON,  M.A., 

St.  John's  School,  Leatherhead. 
Bowley,  Edwin,  E.I.A., 

78,  South  Hill  Parle,  Hampstead. 
BoTLE,  Sib  Courti'.nat,  K.C.B.  (Vice-President). 

Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall-girdens,  S.W. 
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Year  of 
Ejection. 

1891. 

c  d  2') 

1883 

1875 

1888 

d 

1873 

c  d  p 

18G4 

1883 

1874 
1895 
1878 
1896 

1893 

18G0 
1875 
1886 
1865  d 

1880  c  d  p 
1873 

1881 
1897 
1895 


Beabrook,  Edward  William,  C.B.,  F.S.A., 

28,  Ahinqdon-street,  S.  W. 
Braby,  Frederick,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S., 
Bushey  Lodfje,  T'eddington. 
Braby,  James,  J. P., 

Jfai/hanks,  jRudgicick,  Sussea:. 
Brannveli,  Sir  Frederick  J.,  Bait.,  D.C.L.,  F.l^S., 

5,  Great  Geovfje-street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Brasset,    His    Excellency    The    Eioht    J I  on. 
Lord,  K.C.B.  {Ilonorctry  Vice-President), 

Government  House,  Melbourne ;  1,  Great  Georr/e- 
street,  S.W.  ;  and  2^,  Park-lane,   11'. 
*Braye,  The  Bight  Hon.  Lord, 

Stanford  Hall,  Market  Ilarhro'' ;  and  7.  Bncl'- 
inrjham-fjate,  S.W, 
Brooke,  C.  B., 

16,  Leadenliall-street,  E.  C» 
Broom,  A^ndrew,  A.C.A., 

The  Chestnuts,  Staines,  Middlesex. 
Broomliall,  George  James  Shorfc, 

81,  Iluskisson-street,  Livei'pool. 
Brown,  Alexander  Hargreaves,  M.P., 
12,  Grosvenor-gardens,  S.TV. 
♦Brown,  Daniel  Maclaren,  junr., 

P.O.  Box,    187,    Corra   Linn,    Port    EUzuheUi, 
South  Africa. 
Brown,  James  William  Bray,  F.S.A.A., 

Corporation-street ,    Birmingham ;    and   ^foseley. 
Worcestershire. 
Browne,  Edward  William, 

33,  Poultry,  E.G. 
Browne,  Thomas  Gillespie  C,  F.I.A., 
11,  Lombard-street.,  E.G. 
*Brunner,  Sir  John  Tomlinson,  Bart.,  M.  P., 
Druid's  Cross,  Wavertree,  Liverpool. 
Bunce,  John  Thackray, 

Longiforth,  Priory-road,   Edghaston,   Birming- 
ham. 
*BuBDETT,  Sir  Henry  Charles,  K.C.B., 

The  Lodge,  Porchester-square,  W. 
*Burdett-Coutts,  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Baroness, 

1,  Slratton-street,  W.;  and  Roily  L.odge,  High- 
gate,  iV. 
Burdett-Coutts,  William,  M.P. 

1,  Str  at  ton- street,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Burke,  David,  A  LA.,  F.I.Inst., 

Eoyal  Victoria  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Jlfontrcal,  Canada. 
Burrup,  John  Arthur  Evaus, 

Statistical  Department,  Custom  House,  Calcutta. 
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Year  of 
lilectijn. 

1880 
1872 


189S 
1886 
1893 
1S92 


1897 
1893 

1877 
1879 
1889 
1891 

1881 
1872 
1893 
1888 
1893 
1888 
1890 
1S83 
1878 


Bart,  Fi-ederielv,  F.R.G.S., 

Uplands,  SloJce  Poges,  iwar  SJoiigli,  Bucks. 
4^urton,  The  Eidit  Hou'.  Lord, 

Chesterjiehl  House,  Mat/Jair,  W.;    and  Range- 
more,  Burlon-on~Trent. 
Burton,  William  Roland, 

f/o  Colonial  ]\[ntual  Life  Ass.  Soc,  Cape  Town. 
Bush,  JJ:iroii  William  do,  F.O.S., 

Preshaio  House,  near  Bishops  Waltham,  Hants. 
«=Bu3hin,  Thomas  William, 

Lonr/fiehi,  IJubbcnhall,  rid  Kenilworlh. 
By >voith,  Charles  Joseph,  J.P.,F.8  h.X.{Town  Clcrl), 
Town  Rouse,  Cape  Town,  South  AJrica. 


Cairnes,  Frederick  Evelyn, 
Worslcy,  Manchester. 
C.inipbell,  Charles  William, 

H.D.]\f.  Consulate  General,  Shaughm,  China. 
Campbell,  Geor<^e  Lamb, 

Market-street,  IViqan. 
Campbell-Colquhoun,  liev.  John  Erskine, 

Chart  well,  Westerham,  Kent. 
Canaan,  EdvAin,  M.A., 

24,  St.  Giles,  Oxford. 
Cauiion,  Henry  W.  {Chase  National  Banlc), 

15,  Nassau-street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Carden,  Lionel  Edward  Gresley, 
H.M.  Consul,  Mexico. 
*Carlllon,  J.  Wilson,  F.S.A.,  F.U.G.S., 

The  C/riines,  Richmond,  Surrei/. 
*^ Carpenter,  Henrv  Saunders, 

Becldngton' House,  Weigldon-road,  Ancrlcg,  S.K. 
Carr,  Ebenezer, 

21,  Coleman-street,  Bank,  K.C. 
Carr,  William  Robert  Taylor, 

Monument  House,  Monument-square,  E  C. 
Carruthers-Wain,  William  J., 

Finshun/  Circus  Bldgs.,  IS,  EUlon-strect,  E.C. 
*Carter,  Eric  Mackay,  A.I. A.,  F.C.A., 
33,  Waterloo-street,  Birmingham. 
*Carter,  Joseph  Robert, 

67,  Cromwell-avenue,  Highgate,  N. 
*Casley,  Reginald  Kennedy,  M.U., 
Ipswich. 


LIST   OF   FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1881 
1881. 
1880 
1898 
1886 
1892 
1851 
1886 
1895 
18S8 
1871 
1882 
1877 
1890 
1869 
1853 
1888 
1889 
1873 
1881 
1887 

1888 
1859 
1892 


d  p 


Causton,  Eichard  Knight,  j\r.P., 

12,  DevonsJiire-place,  Portland-place,  JJ^. 
*Cliail]ey-Bert,  Joseph, 

44,  Chausse'e  (VAntin.  Paris. 
♦Chamberlain,  The  EJol.t  Hon.  Joseph,  M.P.,  F.H.S. 

40,  Prince  s-ganlens,  SJV. 
Chapman,  Edward  Stiiarl", 

22,  Franconia  road,  Clapham-cowmon,  S.  W. 
*Chapman,  Samuel.  F.I.Insr., 

Calle  Peal,  1,  Coyoacan,  Mexico,  D.F. 
♦Chatham,  Janie.«,  F.T.A.,  F.F..\., 

Inverleifh  Park  House,  Edinburgh. 
*Cheshire,  Edward, 

3,  Vanbrur/h  Park,  Blackheath,  S.E. 
*Chisholm,  George  Goudie,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  I'Ml.G.S., 

2G,  Dorntoii-road,  Balhain,  S.  W. 
Clarke,  Bernard, 

Clarke,  C.  Goddnrd,  J  P., 

Fairlawn,  157,  Peckham  Pye.  S.E. 
Clarke,  Ebenezer. 

Fernleigh,  Grove-road.  TJuilthamsfoiu. 
Clarke,  Sir  Ernest,  M.A.,  F.L  S.,  F.S.A., 

13rtr,  TLanover-square,  W . 
Clarke,  Henry,  L.E.C. P., 

H.M.  Prison,  Wakefield,  Tories. 
Clarke,  Henry,  J.P., 

Cannon  Hall,  Hampstcad.  N.W. 
Cleghorn,  John, 

3,  Sprinq-gardevs,  S.W. 
Clirehugh,  AVilliam  Palin,  F.I. A., 

66,  Cornliill,  E.G. 
Clougli,  Walter  Owen,M.F., 

89,  Gresham-si.;  and  Queen  Anne  s-mans.,  S.W. 
Coate,  James, 

Lea  Coomhe  House,  Axminster. 
Cockle,  Major  George,  F.R.G.S., 

^,  Bclton-gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Cockshott,  John  James, 

24,  Queen's-road,  Southport. 
Cohen,  Nathaniel  Locis, 

Englejiekl  Green,  Staines;   and  3,   Devonsliirc- 
place,  Portland-place,  W. 
Coleman,  Harry, 

34,  G olden- scpiare,  W. 
Coles,  John,  F.I. A., 

39,  Throqmorton-street,  EC. 
*Collet,  INliss  Clara  Elizabeth,  M.A., 

3G,  Berkeleii-road.,  Crouch  End,  N". 
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Year  of 

Election. 

1SS7 

L895 

1882 

1891 

d 

1871' 

1SS3 

1873 

1889 

1895 

ISSO 

d 

18G2 

c  d  p 

1836 

d 

1888 

1871 

c  d  2) 

1890 

c  d  2^ 

1891 

1894 

1S78 

1892 

188G 

1890 

1883 

c  d 

1879 

d 

Collet,  Sip  Mark  AVilk?,  Bart., 

2,  Stissf.v-'-'qitare,  IF.;  and  St.  Clere,  SevenocJcs. 
Collins,  Howard  James, 

The  General  IIos2ntaI,  Birmingham. 
*Collum,  Eev.  llu<,'h  Jlobert,  M.Ea.A.,  F.E.C.I., 

Leigh  Vicarage,  near  Tonhridge,  Kent. 
Cooper,  Joseph. 

GO,  Park-ntrcet,  Farnicorth,  near  Bolton. 
Corbett,  John, 

20,  Ilerf/orJ-s/reet,  Ma-jfair,  W. 
CorgialeL^nn,  M., 

Geo7-/ie-i/ard,  Londjard-street,  E.C. 
Cork,  Nathauiel,  F.ll.G.S., 

18,  Birchin-lane,  E.C. 
Corcwallis,  I'lennes  Stanley  Wvkeliam,  M.P., 

Linton-par/c,  Maidstone,  Kent. 
Costellii,  James  Edward, 

3,  2'hroginortori-arentie,  E.C. 
Cotterell-Tupp,  Alfred, 

17,  Dei'onahire-terrace,  Thjde  Parl\  W. 
Courtney,   The   Etoht   Ho.v.    Leoxaud   Heniiy, 
iVI.A.,  M.l\  (President), 

15,  Cheijne  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
Cox,  Harold,' 

G,  Pa>/nu>nd-bldgs.,  Grag^s  Inn,  W.C. 
Crng'gs,  John  George,  C.A.., 

Stone  House,  St.  John^s,  S.E. 
CRA.T01E,  M^JOR   I'atrick  George,  {IIou  Secretari/ 
and  Hon.  Foreign  Secretary), 

6,  Lyndhi'.rst-rcad,  Hampstead ;  and  4,  White- 
hall-place, S-  w. 

CRAWFOiiD,  KlClIARD  FrKDFRICK:, 

4,  Whitehall-place,  S.  W. 

*Cravvlev,  Cuarles  Edward,  (Controller  General)., 

Hyderabad,  Deccan,  India. 
Crease.  Major-General  John  Frederick,  C.B., 

United  Service  Club,  Pall-mall,  S.W. 
Crewdson,  Ernest, 

Castle  Neadows,  Kendal. 
Cripps,  Charles  Alfred,  Q.C.,  lAl.?., 

2.  Mitre-court-buildings,  I'cnqAe,  E.C. 
Crispin,  Edward, 

Watlassy,  Clarendon-road,  Leylonstonc,  N^.E. 
Croal,  David  Octavius, 

11,  Abchurch-lane,  E.C. 
Cuuningliam,  liev.  Willi'im,  M.A.,  D.D., 

2,  St.  PauVs-road,  Cambridge. 
Curtis,  Eobert  Leabon,  F.S.I.,  J. P., 

120,  Lomion   Wall,  E.C. 


LIST   OF    FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
tiection. 

1873 

188G 

1883 

1898 

1880 

c  d  p 

1873 

c  dp 

IS97 

d 

1892 

1893 

1SG9 

1896 

1888 

1897 

1880 

1885 

d 

1879 

1898 

1891 

189S 

d      i 

i 

1873 

Czarnikow,  Caesar, 

29,  Mincinj-lane,  E.G. 


Dale,  Sir  David,  Bart., 

West  Lodge,  Darlington. 
Dangerfiolfl,  Atlielstan,  A.C.A,, 

56,  Cannon-street,  E.G. 
Danson,  Francis  Chatillon, 

Liverpool  and  London  Gliamliers,  Liverpool. 

DaNVERS,   FkEDERICK  ClIAIlLES, 

Hazledene,    Crochford   Parl-road,    Addle^tone. 
Snrrci/. 
Dauvers,  SirJulaud,  K. C.S.I. , 

103,  Lexliam-gardens,  Kensimjfon,  W. 
*Darwin,  Major  Leonard,  li.R.,  F.R.G.S., 

12,  Egerton-place,  S.W. 
Dash,  William  Lawson,  J.P., 

301,  Pitt-street,  St/dne//,  N.S.W. 
Davidson,  Captiiu  J.  H.  D., 

Box  14 G3,  G.P.O.,  Sgdnei),  N.S.W. 
Davies,  James  Mair, 

168,  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow. 
Davies.  Theodore  Llewelyn, 

The  Treasury,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Dawson,  G.  J.  Crosbie,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  F.G.S., 

North  Staffordshire  Eailicag,  Stotce-upon- Trent. 
Deane,  Albert  Bickerton, 

3n,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Debenham,  Frank, 

1,  Fitzjohns  avenue,  ILampstead,  N.W. 
De  Broe,  Einile  Conrad  De  Bicbiu, 

41,  Behi:e  Avenue,  N.  W. 
*De  Ferrieres,  The  Baron  Du  Bois,  J. P., 

Baifs-hill  House,  Clieltenliam. 
Defrie8,"Woir,  B.A., 

4,  Cleveland-gardens,  Bagsicatcr ;  and  The  Lawn, 
'Thames  Ditton. 
Denne,  William, 

Phillimore,  Wetlier ill- road,  Neiu  Southgate,  N. 
Denny,  John  Thavies, 

*42,  Devonport-road,  Sliepfierd' s  Bush,  W. 
Dent,  Edward, 

2,  Carlos-place,  Grosvenor-square,  W. 

B  2 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1887 
1889 
1892 
1898 

1892 
1890 
186G 

1897 

]889 

1889 

1889 

1878 

1894 

1890 

1897 

1895 

187r> 

188G 

1878 

1885 


d  p 


c  dp 
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Dent,  Georjre  TMi(.]d]e\A-ood, 

13,  Cltamhres-road,  Soutlipnrt. 
De  EotiiscliilH,  Leopold,  J.  P.,  D.L.  (Alderman), 

5,  Ilamilton-plnce,  Pkcadiihj,  W. 
De  Smidt,  Henry  (Permanent  Under-Secretari/)^ 

Cape  Toini,  Cape  Colony. 
Dever-Summers,  Frank, 

71    and   72,    Kinrj    WiUiani-sfreet,   E.C. ;    and 
National  Liheral  Club,  S.  W. 
Dewar,  William  Nimmo  (Citizens'' L?'fe  Assurance  Co.), 

21,  Castlereagh-Htreet,  Sydney, ^N,S.  \V. 
Dickinson,  Willougliby  Hyett, 

51,  Campden-hill-7-oad,  W. 
*Dilke,  The  Kight  Hon.  Sir  C.  Wentworth,  Bart., 
M.P.,  LLM., 

7G,  Shane-street,  S.  W. 
Dobson,  Goland  Burton, 

58,  LincoMs  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 
Double,  Alfred,  C.(\, 

92  and  93,  Fore-street,  E.C. 
Doubleday,  William  Bennett, 

123",  Tulse-hill,  S.W. 
Douglas,  J., 

E.I.  Railway  House,  Dalhousie  Square,  Calcutta. 
Doyle,  Patrick,  C.  E.,  F.G.S.,  M.R.A.S., 

Calcutta. 
Drage,  Geoffrey,  M.A.,  M.P., 

15,  Wilton-place,  S.  W. 
Drummond,  diaries  James, 

21,  Dalmore-road,   West  DuIwicJi,  S.E. 
Dudfield,  Eeginald,  M.A.,  M.B., 

19,  Blomfield-road.  Maida  Vale,  W. 
Dudley,  The  UranT  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 

Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall  Gardens,  S.  W. 
Dun,  John, 

Parr's  Bank,  Barfholomeiv-lane,  E.C. 
Dundonald,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 

34,  Poi'tman-square,  W. 
•^Dunraven,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  K.P., 

Kenry  House,  Putney  Vale,  S.  W. 
Dyer,  William  John, 

17,  Montpelier-row,  Blaclheath,  S.E. 


LIST   OF   FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1888 


1887 
1888 
1883 

1896 
1880 

1885 

1885 
1885 
1895 
1895 
1S89 
1896 


d 
c  dp 


c  d  J) 


1892 
1875 

1888 
1889 
1878 
1878 


Earnsliaw,  Jacob, 

Prudential  Assurance  Buildinf/c,  78,  King-street, 
Manchester. 
Ebbsmith,  Joseph, 

80,  St.  James' s-street.  S.  W. 
Eckersley,  J.  C,  M.A.,  F.E.G.S., 

Aslijield,  Wifjan. 
Edgeworth,  Professor  Francis  Ysidro,  lir.A.,D.C.L., 

5,  Mount    Vernon,  Hanq)Stead ;  and  All  Soids\ 
Or  ford. 
Edward?,  (Jliarles  Lewis, 

748,  Avenida  de  Maijo^  Buenos  Aires. 
Egerton  of  Tatton,  The  Right  IIou.  Earl, 

7,  'SV.  James' s-square,  S.  W. 
Elliot,  AVilliam  Henry, 

122,  Mansion  House-cliambers,   Queen  Victoria- 
street,  E.  C. 
Elliott,  Thomas  Henry,  C.B.  (Vice-President), 

Board  of  Agriculture,  4,    Whitehall  Place,  S.  W. 
Elliott,  V/illiam, 

22,  St.  George' s-street.  Cape  Town. 
Elliott,  William,  junr., 

P.O.  i?o.7;.  1.5S3,  Johannesburg,  S.  Africa. 
Elwell,  William  Henry, 

88,  Parliament-street,  S.  W. 
Erhardt,  William, 

7,  Biiry-street,  Bloomshury ,  W.C. 
Everett,  Percy  Wynn, 

Els  tree.  Herts. 


c  d  p 


Faber,  Harald, 

Fiona,  Lennard-road,  Pcnge,  S.E. 
Faraday,  Frederick  J., 

17,  Brazennose-street,  Manchester. 
Farlow,  A.  E.  King, 

4,  King-street,  Cheapside,  E.G. 
Farn worth,  Edward  James, 

20,  Cannon-street,  Preston. 
Farren,  George,  J. P.,  M.Inst.C.E., 

Carnarvon, 
Fabe.ee,  The  Eight  Ho2f.  Loed   {Ilonoraru  Vice- 
President), 

Ahinger  Hall,  Dorhing. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1890 
1803 
1882 
1894 
1893 
1804. 
1880 
1889 

1884 

1892 

1888 
1898 
1885 

189G 
1893 

1882 
1889 
1898 
1841 
1893 
1884 
1897 


d  p 


Faiilks,  Josepli  Ernest,  B.A.,  F.T.A., 

187,  Flcet-stref-t,  E.G. 
Fawcett,  Mrs.  Millicent  Garrett, 

2,  Goicer-street,  W.C. 
Fell,  Arthur,  M.A., 

40,  Queen  Victoria-street^  1<1.C. 
Fellows,  RoNvland  Hill,  F.I.A., 

200,  Ameshttry-avenue,  Streatlium  11  HI,  S.W. 
Fenwick,  John  FenwicK", 

Spencer  House,  Wimbledon  Connnon. 
F^ield,  Joliu  William  {Gas  Light  and  GoJce  Companij), 

Uorseferrif-road ,  Westminster,  IS.  W. 
Fiulaisoti,  Alexander  John,  C.B.,  F.I.A., 
19,  OldJeivrt/,  E.G. 
l*Fiulav,  Major  Alexander, 

'The  Manor  House,  Little  Brickhill,  Blelchlei;, 
Bucks. 
^Finnemore,  The  Hoi!.  Mv.  Jnstice  ]?.  I.,  F.E.G.S., 

Siqji'eme  Gourt,  Fietermaritzbur'j,  Natal,  South 
Africa. 
Fisher,  George,  J. P.,  M.II.K.  (G/tevalier  of  the  Order 
of  Croivn  of  Ltahf), 

Ilill-strcet,  Wellinrjton,  N.Z. 
Fisher,  Walter  Newton,  F.C.A., 

4,  Waterloo-street,  Birmingham. 
Fisk,  George  William  Victor, 
142,  Holhorn-hars,  E.G. 
*Fitz-Gerald,  Lt.-Col.  Wui.  G.,   M.A.,  F.E.IIist.S., 
P.li  S.L., 

Goinieragh,  Yoiighal,  Ireland. 
Fletcher,  Benton, 

44,  Banhside,  Southirark,  S.E. 
*Fhix,  Alfred  "William,  M.A.    (Oicen's  Gollege,  ]\ran- 
chester), 

57,  Parsonage-road,  Withingtoii,  Manchester. 
Foley,  Fatiick  Jjunerf  {Pearl  Ins.  Go.), 

Adelaide-place,  London  Bridge,  E.G. 
Foot,  Alfred, 

Hurries,  35,  Thoridiill-rcad,  Groijdon. 
F^'orster,  John  ^Valter, 

3,  Ossington-viltas,  Nottingham. 
Forteseue,  The  Eight  Hon.  Earl, 

Gastle  Hill,  South  Alolton,  Devon. 
Fortune,  David,  J. P., 

197,  Pilt-strect,  Glasgow. 
Fosbery,  William  Thomas  Ex  ham. 

The  Castle-pai  Ic,  ^Yarv:^ck. 
Fountain,  H., 

44,  rarliament-strect,  S.  W. 


LIST   OF   FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
;ieciion. 

1868 

c 

1890 

dp 

1893 

1878 

cd 

1894 

1887 

1893 

1SS6 

d 

1887 

1890 

189G 

d 

1886 

1878 

1879 
1852  I 
1873  I 
1860  ! 
1887 
1880 
1895 
1879 


dp 


Fowler,  William,  ; 

43,  Gi'osvenor-square,  W. 
Fox,  Charles  Allen.  I\1.R.C.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  M,S.A., 

Cathays,  Cardiff. 
Fox,  Stephen  Newcome, 

12,  Cro>inceli-ci-escent,  South  Kensington^  S.W. 
Foxwell,  Profe.s.sor  IT.  Simerton,  jM.A., 

SL  John's  College,  Camhridqe.  ; 

Francis,  Joseph, 

10,  Finsbiiri/square,  E.C. 
Frankland,  Frederick  William,  F.I.  A  , 

j\''ew  York  Life  Office,  340,  Broadivay,  Neic  Yorl- 
Franklin,  Ernest  L., 

60,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 
Fream,    Professor    William,    B.Sc,    Lond.,    L.U  ., 
F.L.S.,  F.O'.S., 

The  Vineri/,  Doiunlon,  Salisliiry. 
Freeman,  T.  Kyffin,  F.G.S., 

35,  Whitehall -park-,  2L 
Freestone,  John, 

Sutton-in-A ahfiehl,  Xottingham. 
Fuleomer,  Pro'easor  Daniel, 

State  Xormal  School,  Milwanhce,  Wis.,  U.S.A. 
Fuller,  G'?orgQ  Pargiter, 

JSeston-pnrh,  Corsham.  Wilts. 
Fuller,  William  Palmer, 

Portland  House,  Basinghall-street,  E.C. 


Gairdner,  Charles, 

Broom,  Xewto7i  Mearns,  Renfrewshire. 
Galsworthv,  Sir  Edwin  Henrv,  J.  P., 

liG,  Sussex-place,  BeqenC s-parh,  N.W. 
*Galtou,  Capt.  Sir  Douglas,  K.C.13.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 

12,  Chester-street,  G'rosvenor-place,  S.W. 
Galton,  Francis  F.li.S.,  F.R.G.S., 

42,  Butland-gate,  S.  W. 
Garcke,  Emile, 

Donington  House,  Xofolk-streei,  Strand,  W .C 
Garland,  Nicholas  Suri-ey, 

Finance  Department,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Garv^an,  John  Josepii, 

Citizen's  Life  Assurance  Co.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
*Gaesiot,  John  Peter,  J. P., 

The  Culvers,  Carshalton,  Surrey, 
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Year  of 
Llection. 

ISSO 
189G 

1885 
1871 

1889 
18G7 

1877 
1878 
18G0 

1888 
1897 
1881 
1885 
1892 
1SG8 

1855 

1885 
1887 
1893 
1895 

1888 
1S95 

1887 


c  (/  p 


dp 


*Gates,  Jolin  Benjuuiin,  A.C.A., 

47,  Wanoick-street,  Regent-sfreet,   W. 
Gerlicli,  Hermann  Gustav,  Dr.  Jiir., 

42,  Kensuir/ton-mansions,  Trehovir-road,  EarVs 

Court,  s.  n\ 

Gibb,  George  S., 

North-Eastern  'Railway  Company,  YorJc, 
Gibbs,  George  Sleiglit, 

o,  Vane-terrace,  DarVinrjton. 
Gibion,  George  Eiitledge, 

b^,  Broadway,  Keiv  York  City,  U.S.A. 
*GirFEX,  Siu  EoBEitT,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.K.S. 
(^Honorary  Vice- President). 

9,  Tjina-gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.  ]V. 
Gilbert,  AVilliam  H.  Sainsbury, 

70,  Clnccn-street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
*Glanville,  Silvanus  Goring, 

Lloyd: s,  E.C. 
Glcter,  John,  J. P., 

88,  Bisltopsgate-street  Witliin,  E..C. 
Goad,  Clinrles   E.,  M.  Am.  and  Can.  8oc.  C.E. 

53,  New  Broad-st.,  E.C. ;  and  Montreal,  Canada. 
Gomme,  George  Lawrence,  F.S.A., 

24,  Dorset-square,  Marylehone,  N.W. 
*^ Conner,  Professor  Edward  C.  K.,  M.A., 

Unirersity  College,  Liverpool. 
Goodsall,  David  lleiu'v ,  P.P.C.S., 

17,  Devonshire-place,  W. 
Goodwin,  AUred,  M.A., 

2,  Charles-road,  St.  Leonards,  Sussex. 
GoscnEN,  The  Hioht  Hon.  Geokge  Joachim,  M.P. 
{Honorary  Vice-President), 

Admiralty  House,  Whitehall,  S.W.;  and  Seacox- 
heath,  llawkhurst. 
*Gosset,  Jolin  Jackson, 

Thames  Litton,  Surrey. 
Gonlding,  William  Pnrdha'm,  F.S.T., 

41,  Jfoorgate-st.,  E.C;  <|-  18,  Mercer s-rd.,  N. 
Gover,  Frederic  Field, 

10.  Lee  Park,  Blackhrath,  S.E. 
*Gray,  The  Hon.  James  McLaren,  M.A.,  F.P.G.S., 
G,  Albeniarle-strect,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Green.  John  Little, 

Langholm,  Emhleton-road,  Leicisham,  S.E. 
Green,  Joseph  IS  haw, 

18,  lying  Street,  Warrington. 
Gretton,  John,  junr.,  M.P., 

Burton-on-Trent. 
Gribble,  Georjie  J,, 

Henlam  Grange,  Biggleswade. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1883 

1868 

1883 

d 

3  889 

P 

1878 

1885 

d 

1887 

d 

1S80 

1887 

1892 

d 

1873 

d 

1887 

1 

1883 

1897 

d 

1878 

1887 

d 

1873 

c     p 

1884 

1885 

1875 

Griffin,  Josiah, 

Vanhrugh  ParTc,  BlacTcheaili,  S.F. 
Griffith,  Edward  Clifton, 

Reliance  Office,  71,  Ki)ig  William-street,  E.C. 
Grimshaw,  Thnnius  Wrigley,  C.B.,  M.D.,  ^J.A. 
{^Reriistrar-General  of  Irelaud), 

Priorsland,  Carrickvtines^  Co.  Didlin. 
Grosveiior,  George, 

Holywell,  Sveaf ham-common,  S.W 
Guthrie,  Charles,  I'.C.A., 

London  Bank  of  Australia,  M elhourne.  Vic/oria. 
Guthrie,  Edwin, 

Victoria  Park,  Manchester, 
Guyot,  Yves   {Depute), 

95,  line  de  Seine,  Paris. 
*G\vynne,  James  Eglintou  A.,  J. P.,  F.S.A., 

97,  Harley-slreet,  JV.  ;  Folkinyion  Manor,  Pule- 
gate,  bimsex. 
Gwyther,  John  Howard, 

34,  Belsize-parl-fjardens,  N.  W. 


Hadfield,  Robert  A., 

Fairfield,  Sheffield. 
Haggard,  Frederick  T., 

1,  Broadwater  Down,  Tunhrideje  Wells. 
Haldeman,  Donald  Carmichael, 

17  and  18,  Cornhill,  E.C. 
Hall,  Sir  John,  KC.:\I.G., 

Hororata,  Canterbury.  JVew  Zealand. 
Hall,  Ti  omas, 

Railicay  Commissioners^  Offices,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Hallett,  Thomas  George  Palmer,  M.A., 

Claverton  Lodge,  Bath. 
Hamilton,  Sir  Edward  \V .,  K.C.B., 

The  Treasury,  Whitehall  S.W. 
Hamilton, The  Jiii^ht Hon. Lord  George  Francis,M.P. 

17,  Montagu-street,  Portman-square,  W. 
*Hammersley,  Hugh  Greenwood, 

14,  Chester-square,  S.  W. 
*HaDCOck,  Charles,  M.A., 

2,  Cloisters,  Temple, E.C;  and  Reform  Club,  S.  W. 
Hankey,  Ernest  Aler-?, 

Hinxton  Hall,  Saffron  Wcdden,  Essex. 
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Year  of 

Election. 

1876 
1871 


1S8G 
1883 
1881. 
1893 
1868 
1807 
1887 
1882 
1889 
1881. 
1896 
1897 
1895 
1898 
1896 
1887 
1896 
1884 
1889 
1865 
1855 
1897 


c  d  x> 


Han  sard,  Luko, 

68,  Lomhnrd-street,  F^.C. 
*Harcourt,  Kight   Hon.  Sir   William  Vernon,   Q.C., 
M.P.,  I'M^.S.. 

Reform  Clnh,  8.  \V. 
*Hardca,stle,  Basil  William, 

12,  Gaiii^hcroiKjli  Gardens,  Ilampstead,  N.W, 
Harding,  G.  P., 

La  Chaiimiere,  Trouville  S.jM.,  France. 
Hardy,  George  Francis,  K.T.A., 

12,  Wa/erloo-jdace,  S.W. 
Harrap,  Thomas, 

143,  Stamford-street,  Aflifon-vndcr-Li/nc,  Lanes. 
Harris,  David, 

Caroline  Parle,  Granfon,  Fdinhurgh. 
Harris,  AVaJter  Fred.,  F.I  C.A., 

IG,  Parliament-street,  Hull. 
Harris,  AVilliam  A.,  F.li.S.S.A., 

Phoinix  Ghamhers,  Fxcliar.ge,  Liverpool . 
Harris,  AVilliam  James, 

Ilalwill  Manor,  Beaivorthy,  N.  Levon. 
Harrold,  Mnjor  Aitliur  Lucas, 

Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Harvey,  Alfred  Spalding,  B.A., 

&7,  Lonihard-street,  E.G. 
Hawkins,  Willongliby  li., 

Bute  Bocks,  Cardif. 
Hayakawa,  S., 

IVie  Treasui-y,  T(ddo,  Japan. 
Hayues,  Thomas  Henry, 

Jiough  Down,  Boxmoor,  JTcrts. 
Hayward,  Thomas  Ernest,  M.B.Lond.,  F.R.C.S., 

Clipcleif  L.od<je,  Ihii/dock^  near  St.  Helens. 
Heap,  George, 

The  Charter  House,  Cliartcrhouse-square,  E.G. 
*Heap,  lialph,  juiir., 

1,  Brick-court,  Temple,  F.C. 
*Heaton-Armstrong,  AVilliam  (hailes,  J.P,, 

oO,  Portland-place,  IF. 
Hedley,  Kobert  Wilkin, 

41,  Parliament-street,  Westiv.inster,  S.W, 
^Hemming,  Arthur  Georsre,  F.I.A., 

Oatlands  Wood,   Weyhridge. 
Hendriks,  Ancjustus,  F.I.  A., 

7,  Cor  nil  ill,  F.C. 

*IIeNDRIKS,  FliEDEIilCIC,    I'.T.A., 

7,  Vicarage-gcde,  Kensington,  W. 
Hepburn,  Arnold, 

21,  Lingfield-road,   Wimbledon. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1888 
189S 
1S98 
1881 
1890 

1895 
1886 
1892 
1878 
1890 
1879 
1897 
1895 

1889 
1888 
1895 
1898 
1894 
1888 
1891 
1891 
1895 
1896 
1879 


c  dp 


d 


d  p 


d  ]) 


Heriol,  George, 

1,  Whittington  House,  Leadcniiall-strcct,  E.C. 
Herring.  George, 

1,  Hamilfon-pkic:.,  PiccadiUij,  IT. 
Hewart.  Mij^s  Bt  at  rice,  B  A.,  Loud. 

20,  C'-oxted-road,  West  Dtdwidi,  S.  IT. 
Ilewat,  Arclubald,  F.I. A.,  F.F.A., 

22,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 
Ilewins,  Profet^sor  W.  A.  S.,  M.A., 

10,  Adclphi-terrace,    W.C.  ;  and   The  Jloican.^, 
Putnei]  Lower  Common,  S.  IT. 
Llewitt-Flelcher,  Stanley,  A.C  A., 

Adminiairation  House,  Zomha,  B.C. A. 
Hibbert,  11.  F., 

8,  Park-road,  Charley,  Lancashire. 
'^HiGGs,  Hemiy,  LL.B., 

12,  Lyndliurst-road,  llampstcad,  X.W. 
*Hill,  Frederick  j\Jorle\% 

22,  liichmond-road,  Burnshury,  AT. 
Hiude,  Frederick, 

Barley  Bale,  Kent  Iluuse-road,  Bcckeuhaui. 
Hoare,  II.  N.  llaiiiiiroD, 

121,  Sloane-street,  S.W. 
Hodgson,  William  Gill,  A.S.A.A., 

Municipal-huildings,  TFe*-^  Hartlepool. 
Hoffmau,  Frederick  h., 

Prudential  Ins.  Co.  of  America,  NeiearL-,  A.J., 
U.S.A. 
Hogg,  Quiutin  (Alderman), 

5,  Cavendish-square,  W, 
Hollanis,  John, 

52,  Eaton-square,  S.  W. 
Holland,  Hon.  Lionel  Kaleigh,  IM.P., 

15,  Savile-rotv,  W. 
Holland,  Kobert  Martin, 

GS,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Hollerith,  Herman,  Ph.D.,  &c., 

lost,  oVst-street,  ]Vashinglon,  B.C.,  TJ S.A. 
Hollington,  Alfred  J., 

A  Idgate,  E. 
Home,  iS'oel  Charles  IVIinchin,  LL.B.,  A. I. A., 

CjO  W.  W.  Wi/nne,  Westcote,  Borking. 
Hooker,  Sir  Josepl^Dalton,  G.C.S.I.,  F.U.S.,  .to., 

The  Camp,  Sunninydale. 
^Hooker,  Reginald  Hawthorn,  ^I.A  ., 

3,  Gray's  Lin  Place,  W.C. 
Hooper,  Angus, 

Montreal,  Canada. 
Hooper,  George  JSorgate, 

Elmleigh,  Hayne-road,  Bfchenham,  Kent. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1878 
1887 
1896 
1894 
1883 
1883 

1S97 
1864 

1895 
1891 

1874 

1893 

1883 
1888 
1890 
1888 
1887 
1893 


C  d  p 


1897 


1874 


(/  p 


Hooper,  Wynnard, 

13,  Sumner-place,  Onslow-squrtre^  S.JV. 
Hopkins,  John, 

Little  BcAindes,  Southhorough,  Kent. 
Hopkiiison,  Samuel  Day, 

75,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 
Houldsworth,  Sir  William  H.,  Barh,  M.P., 

35,  Grosvcnor-place,  S.  W. 
Howell,  Franc-is  Builer, 

2,  inddle  Temple-Jane,  B.C. 
Howell,  George, 

Hampden    House,   Ellingham-road^    Shepherd' s 
Bush,  W. 
Howell,  Price, 

Lind/ield,  near  Sj/dnei/,  N.S.  IF. 
Hudson,  Thomas, 

8,  Helix-gardens,  Brixton,  SAV. 
Huelin,  James  Wilson  {Ausstralian  Financial  Agencij\ 

Central-hld(]S.,  WilUam-st., Perth,  W.  Australia. 
Hughes,  Arthur  John,  C.l.K.,  M.I.C.E., 

Bhagulpur,  Bengal,  India. 
Humphreys,  Noel  Aloeiixon  (Honorary  Secretary), 

General  Register  Office,  Somerset  House.,  Strand 
W.C. 
Humphreys-Ow'en,  Arthur  Charles,  M.P., 

Glansevern,  Garthmyl,  Afontgovjergshire. 
Hunt,  Eichard  Aldington,  A. I. A., 

Count  ij -buildings, Cor2)oratio)i-street,Bi)7)iinghani. 
Hunter,  George  Burton, 

Wallsend-on-7gne. 
Huth,  Perdinand  M., 

12,  Tokenhouse-yaxl,  E.C. 
Hyde,  Clarendon  G., 

4,  Pump-court,  Temple,  E.C. 
Hyde,  Henry  Barry, 

5,  Eaton-rise,  Ealing,  JV. 
Hyde,  John, 

1458,  Euclid-place,  Washington,  DC,  U.S.A. 


Ingall,  Godefroi  Drew,  P.T.S., 
A  uchland,  New  Zealand. 
*Ingall,  William  Thomas  Pitzherbert  Mackenzie, 
13,  Pinfold-road,  Streatham,  S.W. 


I 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1«09 

1887 
18G4 


1880 
1894 

1879 
1872 

1897 
1896 
1898 
1881 
1881 
1891 
1S88 
1880 
1897 

1878 
1884 
187S 
lS9i 
1888 


*IngHs,  Cornelius,  M.D., 

Athenrpum  Chih,  S.  W. 
Irvine,  Somerset  William  D'Arcy,  J.P., 

Equitahle  Life  Office  of  United  States,  Brisbane. 
*Ivey,  George  Pearse, 

39,  Denmark-villas,  West  Brighton. 


*Jackson,  The  Eight  Hon.  "William  Lawies,  M.P,, 

Chapelallerton,  Leeds. 
Jamieson,  George,  C.M.G.  (Asst.  Judge,   liegistrar, 
and  Consul)., 

ILB.M.  Consulate,  Shanghai,  China. 
Jamieson,  George  Auldjo, 

37,  Drumsheugh-fjardens,  Edinhurgh. 
Jansox,  Frederick  IIalset,  F.L.S., 

41,  Finshurg-circus,  E.C. 
Jay,  E.  Aubrey  Hasiings, 

Toiver  House,  Woolwich. 
Jennev,  Charles  Albert, 

58,  William-street,  Xeiv  York  City,  U.S.A. 
Jennings,  Arthur  Seymour, 

62,  Bami-rnad,  East  Dnlwich,  S.E. 
*Jersey,  Tiie  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  P.C, 

Osterley-parJ:,  Isleicorth. 
Johnson,  Edwin  Eltham, 

110,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
Johnson,  George, 

10,  The  Avenue,  Durham. 
Johnson,  John  Grove, 

23,  Cross-street,  Finshurg,  E.C. 
Johnson,  AValter, 

Rounton  Grange,  Northallerton. 
Johnston,  James, 

129,  High-street,  Winchester ;  ^-  National  Liberal 
Club,  S.  W. 
Johnstone,  Edward, 

Queensburg,  South-road,  Clajpham  Park.  S.  W. 
*Jones,  Edwin,  J.  P., 

141,  Cannon-street,  E.G. 
Jones,  Henry  E.  Pence,  B.A., 

Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall-gardens,  S.  W. 
d  p      Jones,  Hugh  Eichard,  M.A.,  M.D., 

58«,  Grove-street,  Liverpool. 
Jone?,  J.  Mortimer, 

12,  Nicholas-lane,  E.C. 
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Year  of 
Election, 

1896 

1877 
1888 
1858 
1890 
1889 


d 
c  dp 


1898 
1895 
1873 

1885 
1884 
1883 
1884 
1884 
1886 
1878 
1881 
1898 
1895 
1883 
188J. 
1852 


c  d 

d 

c  d 


Jones,  John  William, 

20,  High-street^  Sicansea. 
Jones,  Theodore  Brooke, 

70,  Gracechurch-street,  E.G. 
*Jordau,  William  Leighton, 

25,  Jermyn-street^  S.  W. 
Jourdan,  Francis, 

Normount,  Torqvay^  Devon. 
Joyuer,  Robert  Batson,  (J. I.E. 

Justican,  Edwin,  F.T.A., 

8t.  Mildred's  House,  Paid  try,  E.G. 


Karminslvi,  Eugene, 

Credit  Lyonnais,  40,  Lomhard-strcet,  E.G. 
Karpeles,  Benno,  LL.D., 

xix/2  Arm  Crusterr/asse  6,  Vienna. 
Ka}',  Duncan  James, 

Drumpark,  Diimf)'ies,  A^.B. 
Keen,  William  Brock, 

3,  Ghnrch-court,  Old  Jewry,  E.G. 
Kellv,  Edward  Festus, 

"  182—184,  High  Holborn,  W.G. 
Keltie,  John  Scott,  F. H.Gr.S.,  LL.D., 

27,  Conqmyne-gardens,   West  Hanipstcad. 
Kemp,  John, 

46,  Cannon-street,  E.G. 

Kennedy,  Sir  Charles  Malcolm,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 

4,  Louisa-terrace,  Exmoiith,  South  Devon. 
Kennedy,  John  Gordon, 

Foreign  Office,  S.  \V. 
Kennedy,  J.  IMurray, 

J^eio  University  Club,  St.  James' g-sfree^,  S.W. 
*Kennett-Barrington",  Sir  V.  Hunter,  IM.A.,  LL.M. 

57,  Albert  Hall  Mansions,  S.  W. 
Kent,  Arthur  C, 

47,  Buclcinghain  Palace-road,  S.W. 
Kenyon,  James,  M.P., 

Walshaw  Hall.,  Bury,  Lancashire. 
*Keynes,  John  Neville,  IM.A.,  D.Sc, 

(),  Harvey-road,  Cambridge. 
Kimber,  Henry,  M.P., 

79,  Lombard-street,  E.G., 
Kimberley,  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  M-.A.,  P.C, 

35,  Lowndes-sg^uare,  S.  W. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1898 
1883 
1884 
1894 
1888 
1889 
1878 


1897 
1885 
1892 
1874 
1897 
1891 
1890 
1883 

1886 
1879 

1877 

1887 
1895 


c  d  p 


c  d  p 


King,  Artliur  William  AVaterlow, 

Orchard Hou^^e,  Gt.  Smith-st.,  Westminster,  S.W. 
King,  Bolton,  B.A., 

Gaydoii,  Warwick. 
Kirby,  Horace  Woodburn,  P.O. A., 

19,  Birchin-lane,E.C, 
Kirkcaldv,  William  Melville, 

Eijlinton,  Dunediii,  Otago,  Neio  Zealand. 
*Kitson,  Sir  James,  Bart.,  M.P.,  J. P., 

Glcdhow  Hall,  Leeds. 
Kloetgen,  \V.  J.  H., 

34,  Gutter-lane,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
*Kusaka,  Yoshio, 

First  National  Banlc,  ToJcio,  Japan. 


Lamperd,  Fredericlc, 

Xormanville,  Constitution-hill,  Ipswich. 
Latham,  Baldwin',  M.Inst.  C.E., 

Duppas  House,  Old  Town,  Croydon. 
Latham,  Stanley  A.,  A.C. A., 

2,  Hare-court,  Temple,  E.C. 
Lawes,    Sir    John    Bennett,    Bart.,    LL.D.,    F.Iv.S., 

liothamsted-parJc,  St.  Albans. 
*La\vrence,  Frederick  William,  B.A., 

79,  Lancaster-gate,  W. 
Lawrence,  Ja;r.es, 

Lawson,  William  Raniage, 

Finchley  Lodge,  Xorth  Finchley. 
♦Leadam,  Isaac  Saunders,  M.A., 

1,   The   Cloisters^   Temple,   E.G.;    and  JReforra 
Club,  S.  W. 
Leathes,  Stanley  M., 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
*Leete,  Joseph, 

36,  St.  Mary-at-hill,  E.C;   and  Eversden,  S. 
Norwood-park. 
Lefetke,  Tue  Eight  Ho>".  Geoege  Shaw,  M.A., 
J.P.  (Honorary  Vice-President), 
18,  Bryanston-square,  W. 
Leitch,  Alexander, 

17,  King  William-street,  E.C. 
Leman,  Ernes>t  Montague, 
31,  Cannon-street.  K.C, 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1892 
1888 
1887 
1898 
1862 
1888 

1884 
1898 
1892 
1879 

1888 

1882 

187G 

1892 
1886 
1895 
1889 
1865 

1878 


d  p 


Leon,  Herbert  Saniiel, 

BletcJileij  Park,  Bletchley,  Buds. 
*Le  Poer-Trench,  Col.  The  Hon.  W.,  E.E.,  J. P., 

3,  Jli/de  Park-gardens,   W. 
*Le  Roy-Lewis,  Hermaii,  B.A., 

Weslhury  Iloute.^  Peter sjield,  Hants. 
Lsveaux,  Arthur  Michael,  A. LA., 

28,  Abinjdon-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Lewis,  Kobert, 

1,  Bartholomew-lane ,  E.C. 
*Libertv,  A.  Lasenbv, 

Tlie  Manor  House,  The  Lee,  near  Gt.  Mtssenden, 
Bucks. 
*Lines,  William  Edward, 

2,  Essex-court,  Temple,  E.G. 
Litkio,  Valerian  A. 

48,  nolland-park,  W. 
Llewelyn,  Sir  John  T.  D.,  B.irt.,  M.P., 

Penllergare,  Swansea. 
Lloyd,  Wilson,  F.R.G.S., 

Pai-k  Lane  House,  Wood-green,  Wedneshury. 
Loch,  Charles  S.,  B.A  , 

Hedge    Row    Gottage,     Queen    yinne^s  -  gardens, 
Bedford-park. 
*LoNasTAFF,     George     Blunbkll,     M.A.,     INLD., 
F.E.C.P.  (  Vice-President), 

Highlands,  Putney  Heath,  S.W. 
*Lornie,  John  Guthrie,  J. P., 

{of  Birnam  and   Pitcastle),  Rosemounf,  Kirk- 
caldy, N.B. 
Lough,  Thomas,  M.P., 

29,  Hyde  Park-gate,  S.W. 
*Lo\v,  Malcolm, 

22,  Roland-gardens,  S.  W. 
Lowe,  Thomas  Enoch,  F.S.A.A.. 

89,  Darlington-street,  Wolcerhcnnpton. 
Lowies,  John,  M.P., 

Hill-crest,  Dare  nth-road,  Stamford-hill,  A'. 
Lubbock,  The  Reoht  Hon,  Sib  John,  Bart.,  ]\I.P., 
Y.ii.a.     (Trustee), 

High  Elms,  Earnhorough,  Kent. 
Lucas,  Sir  Thomas,  Bart.,  J.P., 

37,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1875 
1873 
1894 


1891 

1884 
1888 
1867 
1892 
1897 
1898 
1872 
1873 
1886 
1878 
1876 
1863 

1888 
1875 

1882 
1891 

1887 
1881 
1888 


c  d  p 


*Mabson,  Eicliard  Eous, 

51,  Cannon-street,  E.G. 
*Macaudrew,  William,  J. P., 

TVesticood  House,  near  Colchester, 
MacaiiLi}',  Thomas  B.issett, 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Co.  of  Canada,  Montreal, 
Canada. 
MacBrayne,  John  Burns, 

17,  Itoi/al  ExcJianqe-square,  Glasgow, 
McCabe,  William,  LL  13.,  K.I.A., 

Drawer  2,591,  Toronto,  Canada. 
McCankie,  James, 

G3,  George-street,  Kdinhurgli. 
M'Clean,  Frank, 

Rusthall  House,  Tunhridfje  Wells. 
McCleery,  James  C, 

Old  Bank  Chambers,  8,  Pari-  Row,  Leeds. 
MacDonald,  JMrs.  Maro;aret  Elhel, 

3,  Lincoln^ s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 
*Macdonald,  liobert  Alexander, 

Boyal  Bank  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh. 
Macdonell,  Johx,  C.B.,  Ijh.V)  {Vice-President), 

Room  183,  The  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  W.C. 
*McEwen,  Laurence  T,, 

clo.  R.  A.  McLean,  1,  Queen  Victoria-st.,  E.C. 
*Mackenzie,  Colin,  F.E.G.S., 

McKewan,  William, 

Ehnfleld,  Bielclcij,  Kent. 
*McLean,  'Robert  Allan,  F.E.G.S., 
1,  Queen  Victoria- street.  E.C. 
*Maclure,  Sir  Jolm  William,  Bart.,  M.P.,  J.P.,  D.L., 
Carlton    Club ;    The    Home,    IVhalley   Range, 
Manchester. 
McNiel,  Henry, 

4,  Great  George-street,  S.W. 

Macpherson,    Hugh    Martin,   F.E.C.S.    {Inspector- 
General), 

0,  Arlington-street,  S.W. 
MacEosty,  Alexander, 

West  Bank,  Esher. 
Maidment,  Thomas, 

Insurance  Chambers,  Southsea. 
Malleson,  Frank  E., 

Dixton  Manor  House,  Winchcombe,  Cheltenham. 
*Manson,  Frederick  William, 

Wellfield,  J!  us  well  Hill,  A^. 
Manuel,  James, 

cjo  The  London  and  Proi^ineial  Bank,  Cardiff. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1877 


1880 
1894 

1887 

1887 
1872 

1898 

1884. 
1898 
1875 
1883 

1882 

1853 

1884 

1889 
1897 
1892 

1882 
1S95 
1874 

1878 
1888 


d  ]) 


c  dp 


c  d 


P 


Maple,  Sir  Jolm  Bluudell,  Bart.,  M.P., 

8,  Clarence-terrace,  MeqenV s-farJc ^  JV.JV. 
*Marslml],  Professor  Alfred,  M.A., 

Halliol  Croft,  Madingley-road,  Camhridge. 
Marshall,  David, 

P.O.  Box  327,  4,  Equitahk  Buildings,  Durlan, 
Natal. 
Murshnll,  W.  Bayley,  M.TnshC.E.,  M.Tnst.M.E., 

Struan,  liichmond  Hill^  Edghaston,  Birmingham. 
Martin,  James, 

4,  IGng-street,  CJirapside,  E.G. 
*Maetiic,  E:J chard  Biddulpii,  M.A.,  M.P.  (Trea- 
surer), 

10,  Hill- street,  Berkcleg-sqvare,  W. 
Martineau,  Greorge,  P.C.S., 

Gomshcdl  Lodge,  Gomsliall,  Guildford. 
Mason,  AVilliam  Arthur, 

31rt,  Colmore-row,  Birmingham. 
Massingberd,  Stephen,  B.A., 

Gunhy  Hall,  Burgh,  Lincolnshire. 
*Mathers,  John  Shackleton, 

Hanover  House,  Leeds,  YorJcsltire. 
Mathieson,  Prederic  Coxhead, 

Beech  worth,  Hamp stead,  "N-W. 
Medhurtit,  John  Thomas,  P.S.A.A., 

Cit>i   of  London    College,     White-street,  Moor- 
felds,  E.C. 
*Meikle,"james,  F.T.A., 

6,  St.  Andrew' s-sgiiare,  Edinburgh. 
Merton,  Zachary, 

cjo  IL  R.  Merton  4'  Co.,  Ltd.,  2,  Metal  Exchange 
Buildings,  E.C. 
Mills,  Major  Henry  Farnsby, 

Milue,  C.  Williainson, 

51,  Linden-gardens,  Notting-hill,  W. 
Milner,    His    Excellency     Sir    Alfred,    G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B.,  M.A., 

Government  House,  Cape  Town. 
Milnes,  Alfred,  M.A., 

4-1,  Goldhnrst- terrace,  S.  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Milton,  Viscount,  M.P., 

Carneio  Castle,  co.  Wicldow,  Lreland. 
*Mocatta,  Prederick  D.,  P.E.G.S., 

9,  Connaught -place,  W. 
MolTat,  liobert  J., 

Banlc  House,  Cambridge. 
*Mol!oy,  Williiim  P.  J.,  W.P.I.A.  (National  Education 
Board). 

78,  KcnUworth -square,  Bathgar,  Dublin. 


LIST   OF   FELLOWS. 


Year  of 
Election. 

1887 
1874 
1878 
1893 
1874 
1888 
1891 
1885 
1886 
1886 

1889 
1883 
1880 
1897 
1891 
1878 


1892 
1889 

1878 


dp 


Moore,  Arthur  Chisholm, 

23,  iJssex-strcet,  Strand,  W.C. 
Moore,  Charles  Keudall, 

137,  Broclcley-road,  Leioisham-liigh-road,  S.E. 
*Moore,  John  Byers  Gunning', 

1.01/71101111  f,  Cookstoicn,  Ireland. 
Morgan,  Percy  Charlton, 

5,  Victoria- street,  S.  W. 
*Morri3,  James,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S., 

13,  Somers-pJace,  Uyde-parh-souare,  IF. 
Morris,  John  (17,  Throgmorton-avenue,  E.C.), 

31,  Hyde-park-square,   W. 
MoERisox,  Eev.  NVilliam  Dougl.vs,  LL.D., 

2,  Embankment-gardens,  Clielsea,  S,  W. 
*Mosley,  Touman, 

BangnrSf  Tver,  Tlxhridge. 
Mowbray,  Robert  Gray  Cornish, 

10,  Little  Stanhope-street,  S.  TV. 
Moxon,  Thomas  B., 

Lancashire   and    Yorkshire   Bank,    ICing-street, 
Manchester. 
Muir,  Robert,  iunr., 

Clydesdale, '  Wolseley-road,  Crouch-end,  iV, 
Muirhead,  Henry  James, 

Fairfeld,  Hythe,  Kent;  and  Iteform  Club,  S.W. 
Mulhall,  Michael  George, 

Killiney  Peal,  Dublin. 
Mullins,  George  Lane,  M.  A.,  j\[.D., 

Muron':! ,  Albion-street,  Waverley, Sydney,  N.S.  W. 
Murphy,  Shirley  Foster,  M.R.C.S., 

22,  Endsleigh-street,  Tavistock-square,  W.C. 
Murray,  Adam, 

Hazeldean ,  /versed,  Manchester. 


Naoroji,  Dadabhai, 

Weishington  House,  72,  Anerley-park,  S.E. 
Nash,    ^Villi:lm,     J\I.D.,    M.R.C.S.    {Surgeon-Major- 
Genercd). 

RoycdVictoria  Hospital,  Ketley,  nr.  Southampton. 
*Nathan,  Henry, 
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Tear  of 
Election. 

1869 

c  d  p 

1898 

1895 

1897 

d 

1877- 

1894 

1889 

d  p 

1895 

c 

1878 

dp 

1858 

d 

1871 

1877 

d 

1889 

1878 

]888 

" 

1898 

1893 

1880 

1885 

c  d  p 

Neison,  Fbancis  Gustavus  Paulus,  P.I. a., 

93,  Adelaide-road,  South  Hampstead. 
Nelson,  Charles  Hewetson,  A.S.A.A., 

22,  Lord-street,  Liverpool. 
Nesbitt,  Thomas  Muggins  (  Vestry  Clerk), 

Mount-street^  Grosvenor-square,  W. 
Neumann,  Joseph  Oscar, 

139,  Salishnry -court,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Nevill,  Charles  Henr\'-, 

11,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 
Newey,  William  Lewis,  F.S.A.A., 

39,  Temple-row,  Birminghavi. 
Newsholme,  Arthur,  M.D., 

11,  Gloucester-place,  Briqlitoii. 

NiCnOLSOX,   CllAELES  NORETS, 

85,  Harrington-gardens,  South  I^ensington,  S.  W. 
Nicholson,  Professor  J.  Shield,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 

Un  iversifi/  of  Edinburgh. 
Nightingale,  Miss  Florence, 

10.  South-street,  Park-lane,  W. 
*Noble,  Benjamin,  F.P.A.S., 

Westmorland  House,  Loxo  Fell,  Gateshead, 
Norman,     General     Sir     Henry     Wylie,     K.C.B., 
G-.C.M.G.  {Agent-Gcnercd  for  Queensland), 

85,  Onslow-gardens.  S.  W. 
Northampton,  Tlie  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of, 

44,  Lennox-gardens,  S.  W. 
Northbrook,  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  G.C.S.I., 
D.C  L.. 

4,  Hamilton-place,  Piccadilli/,  W. 


Oakley,  Sir  Henry  {General  Manager,  G.lSf.R.), 

37,  Chester-terrace,  RegenCs-park.^  N.W. 
O'Connor,  Percival  C  Scott, 
Chapra,  Bengal^  Lndia. 
O'Connor,  Vincent  C.  Scott, 

Authors''  Club,  3,  Whitehcdl-court ;  and  do 
Watson  tj-  Co.,  7,  Waterloo-place,  S.W. 
*Oelsner,  Isidor, 

Ogle,  William,  M.A.,  M.D.,  r.E.C.P.,  &c., 
10,  Gordon-street,  Gordon-square,  W.C. 


W. 
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Tear  of 

election. 

1885 

d 

i88i 

1896 

1892 

c 

1878 

1877 

1894 

d 

1S87 

d 

1887 

1886 
1806 

18S8 
1878 
1887 
1378 
1883 
1888 
1877 
1878 
1893 


c  d  x> 


'Oldham,  John, 

Miver  Fiate  Telegraph  Company^  Montevideo. 
OldroyH,  Mark,  ]M.P., 

Hyrsllands,  iJeirshury,  Yorkshire. 
Olney,  George  AVasliington,  LL.B., 

58,  Williams/reef,  Xeic  York  Cify,  U.S.A. 
Onslow,  The  liight  lion,  the  Earl  of,  G.U.M.G., 

Ciandon-park,  Guildford,  Surrey. 
Oppeuheim,  Henry, 

10,  Bruton-street,  Bond-street,  IV. 
Ormond,  Kicbard, 

24,  Grainyer-street  West,  JTe  ic  castle -on- Tyiie. 
Owen,  Edgar  Theodore, 

Rerjiatrar   of   Friendly    Societies,    Perth,    W. 
Australia. 
Owen,  Evan  F.,  A.I. A., 

Actuary  for    Friendly    Societies,    Melbourne, 
Victoria. 


*Page,  Edward  D.  (Box  3382), 

do   Faulkner,  Fage,   4'   Co.,   Neiv    Yorh   Cxiy, 
U.S.A. 
Pain,  James, 

St.  Mary''s-ftrcet,  Ely. 
*Palgrave,  Eobert  Harry  luglis,  F.E.S., 

Belton,  Great  Yarmouth,  JS^orfblk. 
Pannell,  AVilliam  Henry, 

Lihrary-chamhers,  Basinghall-streef,  E.C. 
Park,  David'Francis,  C.A..  F.F.A.,  A.I.A., 

39,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Parker,  Archibald, 

Catnden-wood,  Chislehurst,  Kent. 
Parry,  Thomas, 

Grafton-place,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Paterson,  John, 

1,  Walhrooh,E.G. 
Pattullo,  James  Durie, 

71,  Kinq  William-street,  F.C. 
Paul,  Henry  Moncreiff, 

12,  Lansdowne-crescent,  Nottinj-hill,  W. 
Paulin,  David, 

6,  For  res-street,  Edinburgh. 
Payne,  Alexander  William,  F.C.A., 

70,  Finsbury  -pavement,  E.C. 


Year  of 
Election. 

1884 

1880 

1895 

1891 

d 

1894 

d 

1390 

1883 

1886 

1887 

1886 

d 

1895 

1871 

d 

1898 

1878 

1886 

1877 

1890 

c  d 

ISSl 

1883 

d 

1895 

1861 

c  d 

1888 

1884 
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*Peace,  Sir  Walter,  K.C.M.G., 

64,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
•"Pease,  Sir  Joseph  AVliitwell,  Bart.,  M.P., 

Tlvtton  Hall,  Gibhorough,  Yorhs, 
Peisotto,  M.  Percy  (^TI.S.  EquitaUe  Life  Office), 

36,  Avenue  de  V Opera,  Paris. 
Penn-Lewis,  William, 

48,  Springf  eld-road,  Leicester. 
Perris,  George  Herbert, 

Lucien-road,  Tooting  Common,  S.W, 
Peters,  John  Wjatt, 

The  Gables,  Grove-road  S.,  Sotdhsea. 
Petheram,  Prederick  William,  F.C.A., 

61,  Gracechurdi-street,  E.G. 
Pete,  Sir  Henry,  Bart.,  M.A., 

Chedington  Court,  Misterton,CreivJcerne,  Somer- 
setshire. 
Phelps,  Lieut. -General  Arthur, 

23,  Au(justus-road,  Edr/laston,  Birmingliam. 
^Phelps,  TheEev.  Lancelot  Kidley,  M.A., 

Oriel  ColUqe,  Oxford. 
Phillips,  Pobert  Edward  (A.M.InstC.E.), 
70,  Chancery -lane.  E.G. 
*Pickering,  John,  P.E.G.S.,  P.S.A., 
86,  Thicl-et-road,  Anerley,  S.E. 
Pietersen,    James    Frederick    Gerhard,    L.K.O.P., 
M.E.C.S., 

Ashwood  House,  Ixiiigswinford,  Dudley. 
*Pim,  Joseph  Todlmnter, 

Rinnamara,  Monkstown,  County  Dublin, 
Pink,  J.  Francis, 

62,  Chandos-street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Pirbright,  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord, 

Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
PiTTAE,  Thomas  J., 

II. M.  Custom  House,  E.G. 
Planck,  Charles,  M.E.C.S.  {Dejruty  Surgeon-General), 

Piatt,  James, 

Poo/cicood,  Ilampstead,  N.  W. 
Platt-Higgins,  Frederick,  M.P., 

Ilomeleigh ,  Botvdon,  Cheshire. 
Plowden,  Sir  Wm.  Chieele,  K.C.S.I., 

5,  Park-cres.,  Portland-place,  W.;    and  Aston 
Roivant  House,  Teisworth,  Oxon.  ■ 
Pollard,  James,  J. P., 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Edinburgh. 
Poison,  John, 

West  Mount,  Paisley,  N.B. 
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Tear  of 
Election. 

1896 
1891 
1891 
1879 

1895 
1871 

1877 
1877 
1867 
1896 
1887 
1877 
1887 
1889 
1884 
1886 
1896 
1871 
1886 


c  dp 
c  dp 
c  d  J) 


1883 
1872 


dp 


*PoDtifex,  Bryan, 

116,  St.  PauVs-road,  Highbury,  N. 
Pope.  Henry  Eichard, 

IddesleAgh  Mansions,  Westminster,  S.  TV. 
Potter,  Henry, 

222,  Queens-road,  New  Cross  Gate,  S.E. 
*PowELL,  Sib  Feakcis  Sh-vkp,  Bart.,  M.P., 

Horton  Old  Hall,  Bradford ;  and  1,  Camhridge^ 
square,  Hyde-park,  JF. 
Powell,  Thomas  Edmund, 

Oakridge,  Dorking. 
Power,  Edward, 

16,  Southwell-gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.JV. 
*Prance,  Reginald  Heber, 

Froqnal,  Hampstead,  N.  TV. 
Prasclikauer,  Maximilian, 

109,  Fenchurch-street,  B.C. 
*Pratt,  Eobert  Lindsay, 

•   80,  Bondgate,  JDarlington. 
Pretyman,  Captain  Ernest  George,  M.P., 
Oncell-park,  Ipswich. 
*Price,  L.  L.,  M.A., 

Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
Price- Williams,  Eichard,  M.Inst.CE., 

32,  Victoria-street.,  S.W. 
Peobyx,  Lesley  Charles, 

79,  Onslow-square,  S.  W. 
Probyn,  Lieut.-Colonel  Cliftbrd, 

55,  Grosvenor-street,  Grosvenor-square,  W. 
*Proctor,  William, 

Bankfield,  Upper  Chorlion-road,  JSlanchester. 
Provaud,  Andrew  Dryburgh,  M.P., 

2,  Whitehall-court,  S.  W. 
Pryor,  Edward  Thomas, 

23,  Fore-street,  B.C. 
Puleston,  Sir  Jotin  Henry, 

2,  Bank-huildings,  Princes-street,  F.C. 
Pulley,  Sir  Joseph,  Bart., 
"90,  Piccadilly,  W. 


Eabbidge,  Eicliard,  E.C.A., 

32,  Poultry,  F.C. 
^Eabino,  Joseph, 

Chief  Manager,  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia^  Teheran. 
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Election. 

1888 
1858 
1888 
1885 
1887 
1897 
1860 
1885 
1880 
1897 
1884 
1878 
1884 
1874 
1886 
1877 
1895 
1895 
1835 

1893 

1889 
1888 
1898 
1888 


d 
c  d 
d  p 


c  d  J) 


c  d  p 


c  dp 


♦Eadcliffe,  Sir  David,  J.P., 

JiOsebanl',  Knoicslei/^  Prescot. 
Eadstock,  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord, 

MajjfieJd,  TVooIston,  Southampton. 
Eae,  George, 

Fedcoiirt,  JBirJcenlicad. 
Eae,  John,  INI. A., 

37,  JPerfer-road,  Putney,  S.  W. 
Eaffalovich,  His  Excelleney  Arthur, 

19,  Avenue  Hoclie,  Paris. 
Eai,  Bihari  La),  F.R.S.L.  {Saugor,  CP.,  India), 

cjo  W.  Waison  cj-  Co.,  7,  Waterloo-place,  S.W. 
Eamsav,  Alexander  Gillespie,  r.I.A., 

Canada  Life  Ass.  Co.,  Hamilton,  Canada,West. 
Eandell,  James  S., 

19,  Alfred-street,  Bath. 
Eankin,  Sir  James,  Bart,,  M.P., 

35,  Ennismore-gardens,  Prinee's-gate,  S.  TF. 
Eansou,  Alberr, 

32,  Westgnte-street,  Ipswich. 
Eaphael,  Alfred, 

34,  WarwicJc-road,  Maida  Vale,  TF. 
Eathbone,  William, 

Greenhank,  Liverpool,  E. 
*Eavenscr.'ft,  Francis, 

Pirkbeck  Panic,  Chancery-lane,   IV. C. 
*Eavenstein,  E^ne.^t  Georjie,  F.E.G.S., 

2,  York-mansions,  Battersea-park,  S.  W. 
Eawlius,  Frederick, 

Southport,  Queensland. 
*Eawlins,  Thomab, 

45,  Einq  William-street,  E.G. 
Eawlinson,  Albert, 

3/5,  Garstin's  Place,  Calcutta. 
Eaw'son,  Cecil  Frank,  B.A., 

1,  PhUbcacJt-qardens,  Earl's  Court,  S.W. 
Eawson,  Sir  Eawson  AV.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
( Honorary  Vice-President) , 

68,  Cornwall-yardens,  Queen' s-gate,  S.W. 
Eea,  Charles  Herbert  Edmund, 

223,  Norivnod-road,  Heme  Hill,  S.E. 
*Eeed,  Thomas^,  F.C.A., 

63,  Eing-street,  South  Shields. 
Eeid,  Herbert  Lloyd, 

Ardentinney,  Palham  Park-road,  Balham,  S.  W. 
Renwick,  AVilliam  George, 

Ferndale,  Leighton-road,  Southville,  Bristul. 
Eew,  Eobekt  Henut, 

14,  CastletoR-n-road,  West  Eensington,  W. 


LIST   CF   FELLOWS. 


il 


Tear  of 

Election. 

1886 
1888 
1895 
189G 
1888 
1895 
1873 

1898 

1892 

1882 

1890 
1894 
1886 
1880 
1873 
1892 
1893 

1897 
1898 
1890 
1888 
1886 


d  p 
d 


Eheus,  Eobert, 

20,  Fassett-sqiiare,  DaUton,  N.E. 
Shode?,  George  "Webber, 

131,  Wool  Exchange,  E.C. 
Eicbard?,  Roger  C.  (pinner  Temple), 

Crwjjord  House.  Honor  Oak-road,  S.E. 
Eicbards,  Samuel  Normr.n, 

583,  Seven  Sisters-road,  Tottenham. 
Eichardson,  J.  H., 

8,  Finch-lane^  Cornhill,  E.  0. 
Eicbardsoii,  Thomas,  M.P., 

KirMevingion  Granrje,  Yarm,  Yorls. 
Eipon,   Tbe   INIost   Hon.    the    Marqucss    of,   K.G., 
F.U.S..  etc., 

9,  Chelsea  Emhanhnent,  S.W. 
Eitcbie,  Frauk  Baillic, 

Burglary  Insurance  Securitij  Co.,  63,  St.  James's- 
street,  S.  W. 
Sivington,  Francis  Hansard, 

44,  Connaught-square,  IT. 
Eoberts,     Edward,     i'.E.A.S.    (Xaufical    Almanac 
Office)^ 

3,   Verulam-huildings,  Gray's  Inn,  W.C. 
Eoberts,  Sir  William,  M.D.,  F.E.S., 

8,  Manchester-square,  W, 
Eobertson,  James  Barr, 

3,  Whitehall-court,  S.  IT'. 
Eoecbling,  Herman  Alfred,  A.M.  Inst.  C. E., 
14,  Market-street,  Leicester. 
*Ronald,  Bvrou  L., 

14,  Upper  PhilUmore-qardens,  W. 
*Eosebery,  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  L  L.D.,  F.R.S., 
38,  Bei'keleij -square ,  W. 
Eoss,  Charles  Edmonstone,  F.S.A.A., 

Examiner  of  Aecls.,  Guaranteed  Bhtn/s.,  Bombay. 
Eotbwell,  liicbard  Penuefather  {Editor,  Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal), 

253.  Broadway,  Iloom  817,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Eotbwell,  William  Thomas,  J. P., 

Newton  Heath,  nr.  Manchester. 
Eozenraad,  Cornelius, 

21,  Wimqjole-street,  W. 
Euffer,  Marc  Armand,  M.A.,  M.U.,  B.Sc, 

Jlfedical  School,  Cairo,  Eggpt. 
Eusber,  Edward  Arthur,  F.I. A., 

1A2,  Holborn  Bars,  E.C. 
Eussell,  Arthur  B.,  A.C.A., 

11,  Ludgafe  hill,  E.C. ;  and  16,  Dartmouth-park- 
road,  N.W. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1878 

d 

1873 

1894 

d 

1873 

1898 

1875 

d 

1876 

1892 

18G8 

c 

1895 

1891 

1895 

1886 

d  p 

^    j 

1893 

1877 

1852 

1888 

1887 

1883 

1877 

Eussell,  Eichard  F., 

8,  John-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
Eutherford-EUiot,  J.  G., 

EIj)hinsto7ie,      TyndaWs      Park-road, 
Bristol. 


Clifton, 


Sacbs,  Edwin  Otlio, 

11,  Waterloo-place,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
^Salisbury,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of,  K.Gr., 
P.C.,  E.E.S., 

20,  Arlington-street,  TV. 
S;dmon,  Kicliard  George,  F.L.-V., 

Sun    Life    Assurance     Society,    Threadaeedlc- 
strect.1  E.G. 
^'Salomons,  Sir  David  Lionel,  Bart.,  J. P., 

Broom-hill,  Tunhridge  Wells. 
Salt,  Thomas, 

M'eeping  Cross,  Stafford. 
Samuel,  Charles, 

176,  Sutherland-avenue,  Harrow-road.^  TF". 
Samuelson,  Sir  Beruhard,  Bart.,  E.E.S., 
56,  Prince'' s-gate,  Hyde-park,  S.  W. 
Sanger,  Charles  Percy,  B.A., 

3,  Hare-court.,  Inner  TenqAe,  E.G. 
*Sarda,  Pandit  Har  Bilas,  B.A.,  M.E.A.S., 

Government  College,  Ajmere,  India. 
SatthianadhaD,  Professor  S.,  M.A., 

P?-esidencii  College,  Madras,  India. 
Sauerbeck,  Augustus, 

4,  Moorgate-street-hidldings,  E.  C. 
Saunders,  Cecil  Eoy,  E.I.  Inst., 

Hoivns  House,  Eling,  Hants. 
Saunders,  Charles  Edward,  M.D., 

County  Asylum,  Hayward's  Heath,  Sussex. 
Saunders,  James  Ebenezer,  E.G.S.,  J. P., 

4,  Goleman-strcet,  E.G. 
Sawyer,  Lucian  Willard, 

96,  Palmerston-bnildings,  Bishopsgate-street,  E.G. 
*Scarth,  Leveson,  M.A., 

Ebns-lea,  Clevela'id-walk,  Bath. 
Scbidrowitz,  Samuel, 

142,  Westhourne-terrace,  Hyde  Pari-,  W. 
ScliifF,  Charles, 

22^  Loivndes-square,  S.W. 


LIST   OF  FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1891 


1895 

1891 
1895 
1883 
1888 
1887 
1880 
1886 
1873 
189Ji 
1898 
1896 
1898 
1885 
1888 

1871 
1886 

1878 
1892 
1850 
1881 
1888 
1888 


c  d 


d  J) 


*Scliloss,  David  F.,  M.A., 

Hill  House,   V/inihledon. 
Schmidt,  Hermann, 

Lombard  House,  George-yd.,  Lonihard-sf.,  H.C. 
Schoolino:,  John  Hoir, 

Fotherivgay  House,  Montpelier-rou: ,  Tvnckenliam. 
Schuurman,  Willem  H.  A.  Elink, 

Oudegracht  Tz.  14G,  Utrecht. 
*Schwann,  John  Frederick, 

Oakjield,  Witrihledon ;  ^  G,  Moorgate-sf.,  'E.C. 
Scotter,  Sir  Charles, 

Surbiton, 
Seaton,  Edward,  M.D.,  Lond.,  F.E.C.P., 

The  Limes,  Clapham-cummon,  S.  W. 
*Seelej,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  M.P., 

Sherwood  Lodge,  Nottingham. 
Seyd,  Ernest  J.  F., 

38,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Sejd,  Richard, 

38,  Lombard-street,  H.C. 
Shaw,  William  Arthur,  M.A., 

3  and  4,  Lincoln s  Inn-Jields,  W.C. 
Shaw,  Willia.n  papier,  M.A.,  F.E.S., 

Emmanuel  House,  Cambridge. 
Sheppard,  "William  Fleetwood,  M.A.,  LL.M., 

2,  I'emple-gardens,  E.C. 
Sherwell,  Arthur, 

20,  Endsleigh-terrace,  Duke^s-road,  W.C. 
Sherwin,  Joseph  Henry, 

16,  Whitehall-place,  S.  W. 
Shillcock,  Joshua,  M.A., 

Bank  of  England^    West   Branch,  Burlington- 
gardens,  W. 
Sidgwick,  Professor  Henry,  M.A., 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Silver,  Stephen  William, 

3,  York-gate,  Regctifs-parJi:^  N.  TV. 
Simmonds,  Gr.  Harvev, 

1,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
*Sinclair,  Captain  John, 

101,  Mount-street,  Berkeley-square,  W. 
Singer,  Charles  Douglas, 

Silverton,  Silver-street,  Enjield  Town. 
Skrine,  Francis  Henrv  B.,  J. P., 

19,  The  Grove,  Boltons,  S.W. 
Slade,  Alfred  Thomas, 

Wardrobe-chambers,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 
Slade,  Francis  William, 

17,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W 
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Yrar  of 
Election. 

1883 


2  869 

1898 
1878 
1896 
1871 

1878 
1889 
1888 
1877 
1891 
1877 
1883  c 

1888 
1890 
1894 
1894 
1887 
1897 
1895 
1855 
1896 

1880 
1867 


d 


d 

d 
c  d 


Sly,  Richard  Stevena,  J.P.,  F.R.G.S., 

Fern  Villa,  Queen  s-road.  New  Cross  Gale,  S.E. 
Smee,  Alfred  Huteheson,  INI.E.C.S., 

The  Granr/e,  Wallinqton,  Surrey. 
Smith,  Alfred, 

97,  Liaaker-street,  Soiiihport. 
*Smith,  Charles,  M.R.I.A.,  F.G.S.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E., 
cjo  Sir  Henrif  Gilbert,  Harpenden,  St.  Albans. 
Smith,  Edward, 

75,  Gore-road,  South  IlacknPij,  N.E. 
Smith,  E.  Cozens, 

1,  Old  Broad-street,  E.  C. 
*Smith,  George,  LL.D  ,  CLE., 

Serampore  House,  Napier-road,  Edinburgh. 
Smith,  George  Armitage,  M.A., 

2G,  liegent's  Park-road,  N.  W. 
SiiiTii,  H.  Llewellyn",  M.A.,  B.Sc, 

49,  Beaumonl-sqnare,  E. 
Smith,  Howard  S.,  A. LA.,  E.F.A., 

Banlc-cJiaiithers,  14,  Waterloo-street.,  Birmingham. 
Smith,  James  Parker,  M.P., 

Jordanhill,  P article,  N.B. 
Smith,  John, 

8,  Old  Jeter  I/,  E.O. 
Smith,  Samuel,  M.P., 

11,    Delahay-street,   Westminster;    and  Reform 
Club,  S.  W. 
Smith,  Walter  J., 

St.  Bartholomeins  Chmhs.,(!>\,W.  Smithjield,E.C. 
Smith,  William  Alexander,  J. P., 

Arpafeelie,  MoorebanJc,  N.S.  IF. 
*Smith,  The  Hon.  William  Frederick  Dauvers,  M.P., 
3,  Grosvenor-place,  S.  W. 
Smithers,  Frederick  Oider.shaw, 

171,  Adelaide-road,  Ilampstead,  N.W. 
Saeil,  Arthur  Henry, 

27,  Mincing-lane,  E.G. 
Southgate,  Henry  William, 

28,  Springfield-place,  Leeds. 
Soward,  Alfred  Walter, 

28,  Therapia-road,  Honor  Oalc,  S.E. 
Sowray,  John  liussell, 

2,  Princes-mansions,  Victoria-street,  S.  W. 
Sparrow,  Frederick  Syer, 

cjo  J.  Wonfor,  24,    Yonge-parl;  Seven  Sisiers- 
roadf  N. 
Speirs,  Edwin  Robert, 

65-G7,  Gracechurch-street,  E.G. 
Spencer,  Robert  James, 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1892 
1897 
1883 

1898 
1836 

1882 
1889 

1877 
1880 
1880 
1882 
1885 
1877 

1889 
1872 
1893 
1883  d 

1880 
1891 

1884 
1835 
1881 


d 


Spender,  John  Alfred,  IM.A., 

29,  Cheyne-walh,  S.  W. 
Speusley,  J.  Culvert  (Staf.  Dept.,  L.C.C.), 

Leighton  Hall,  Leighion-crescent,  N.  W. 
Spicer,  Albert, 

50,  Upper  Thames-street,  E.C. 
Spicer,  Edward  Sa'nuel, 

73,  Philheach-qardens.  S.  W. ;  and  Reform  Club. 
*Sprague,  Thomas  Bond,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.I.A., 

26,  St.  Andrew-square,  Edinburgh. 
Stack,  Thomna  Neville  (9,  Crosby-square.,  E.C), 

70,  Gloucester-crescent,  liegenfs-park,  JS.W. 
Stanton,  Arthur  G.  (13,  Rood-lane,  E.C), 

Oalcjleld,  Eliot-park,  Blac/cheafh,  S.E. 
Staples,  Sir  Nathaniel  Alexander,  Bart-, 

Lissan,  Cookstown,  Tyrone,  Ireland. 
Stark,  James, 

30,  Coleman- street,  E.C 

Stephens,  William  Davies,  J. P.  (Alderman), 

22,  Percy-gardens,  TynemoutJi. 
*Stern,  Edward  D., 

4,  Carlton-honse-teiTacc,  ^S".  IF. 
Steveus,  Marshall, • 

Bolton  Lodge,  near  Eccles. 
Stone,  AYilliam  Alfred, 

90,  Ccmnon-street,  E.C;  and  Hayton,  Bramley 
Hill,  Croydon. 
Stow,  Harry  Vane, 

National  Liberal  Club,  Whitchall-plare,  S.  W. 
Strachey,  General  Sir  Eichard,  B.E.,  G.C.S.L,F.R.S., 

G9,  Lancaster-gate,  W. 
Strahan,  Samuel  Alexander  Kenny,  M.D., 

Berry  TFoocZ,  Nortltampton. 
*Strathcona  &  Mount  Royal,  The  Ei^ht  Hon.  Lord, 
G.C.M.G.  {High  Commissioner  for  Canada), 

17,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 
Strutt,  Hon.  Frederick, 

Mil  ford  House,  near  Derby. 
Stuart,  Harold  A., 

cjo  Arbuthnot  and  Co.,  Madras,  India. 
*Sugden,  Eichard, 

The  Farre  Close,  BrigJiouse,  YorJcshire. 
Sutherland,  J.  Francis,  M.D., 

23,  Butland-square,  Edinburgh. 
Sykes,  George  Samuel, 

1,  Granfs-lane,  Calcutta,  fndia. 
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Tear  of 
Election. 

1894 

d 

1859 

18S9 

d 

1889 

1887 

d 

1888 

1898 

1893 

1884 

1888 

d 

1888 

1889 

18S8 

d 

1887 

189G 

1879 

d 

1864 

1895 

1882 

1889 

1868 

1868 

1890 

1885 

Tagliaferro,  N.ipoleone,  F.E.H.S., 
JEducation  Office,  JSlalta. 
*Tait,  Patrick  Macnagliten,  F.R.G.S., 

86,  OaJdejj-street,  S.  W. 
Tattersall,  William, 

Hazelwood^  Hale,  Cheshire. 
Tayler,  Stephen  Seaward  (A.lderman), 

151,  Brixton-road,  S.W. 
Taylor,  R.  AVhately  Cooke, 

Rsge)it  O'/mbrs.,  121,  W.  Begent-sf.,  Glasgow. 
*Taylor,  Theodore  Cooke,  J. P., 

Sunny  Bank,  Bat  leg,  Yorkshire. 
Teasdale,  William  Alfred, 

65,  Neivsome-road,  JIudders field. 
Teece,  Richard,  F.I. A.,  F.F.A.,  " 

87,  Pitt-street,  S>/dneg,  N.S.W. 
Tempany,  Thomas  William,  P.R.H.S., 

25,  Bedford-row,  W.C. 
Temperley,  William  Angus,  junr., 

2,  St.  Nicholas-buildings,  Neiocastle-on-Tgne. 
Theobald,  John  Wilson, 

85,  Palmerston-buildings,  E.C. 
Thodey,  William  Henry, 

479,  Collins-street,  Ifelbourne,  Victoria. 
Thomas,  David  Alfred,  M.P., 

Llanwern,  near  Newport,  Mon. 
Thomas,  John, 

18,  rrood-street,  E.C. 
Thomas,  John  Tubb,  L.R.C.P.  &  S.,  Edin.,  D.P.H., 

Jiledical  Officer  of  Health,  Alliance  Chambers, 
Leicester. 
Thomas,  W.  Cave, 

47,  Russell-road,  W. 
*Thompson,  Henry  Yates, 

19,  Portman-sqiiare,  W. 
Thomson,  David  Couper,  J. P., 

Dundee  Courier  Office,  Dundee. 
Tinker,  James, 

Hordlecliff]  Lgmington,  Hants. 
Touch,  George  Alexander, 

Eaton  Tower,  Caterhani  Vcdleg,  Surrey. 
*Treatt,  Frank  Burford,  J.P., 

Fernmounf.,  Bellenger  River.,  Neic  Soidh  Wales. 
Tritton,  Joseph  Herbert, 

54,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
'Turner,  Rev.  llarward,  M.D.,  Paris,  B.Sc,  F.R.M.S., 

Turner,  William, 

cjo  TheLJhrarian,  Free  Publv:  Library,  Trinity- 
street,  Cardijf. 
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Tear  of 
Election. 

1892 
1841 
1893 


1877 


c  d  p 


1888 
1890 
1889 
1888 
1897 
1894 
1897 
1886 
1876 
1885 
1877 


d  p 


Tyler,  Edgar  Alfred, 

1,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 
Tyndall,  William  Henry,  F.I. A., 

Morlands,  Oxford-road,  Redhill. 
Tyrer,  Thomas,  P.I.C.,  F.(i!s., 

Stirling  Chemical  Works,  Stratford,  E. 


*UrIin,  Tiichard  Denny, 

22,  Stafford-terrace,  PhilUmore-gardens,  W . 


Yan  Eaalte,  Marcus, 

22,  Austin  Friars,  E.C. 
Venn,  John,  D.Sc,  F.R.S., 

Cains  College,  Cambridge. 
Venninf^,  Charles  Harrison, 

33,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 
Verdin,  William  Henry,  J. P., 

Wiiisford,  Cheshire. 
Verney,  Sir  Edmund,  Bart.,  F.E.G.S.,  F.E.M.S., 

Clai/don  House,  Winslow,  Bucks. 
Verney,  Frederick  "William, 

6,  Onslow-qardens,  S.W. 
Vernon,  Henry  IL,  M.D.,  F.R.S.Edin.,  M.O.H., 

Shijyhrook,  Camhridge-road,  Soutfqiort.  Lanes. 
Verulam,  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 

SojnveU,  St.  Albans. 
Vigers,  Eobert,  '  * 

4,  Frederick' s-place.  Old  Jewry ,  E.C. 
Vincent,  Frederick  James,  A.I. A., 

38,  Queen's -road,  South  Hornsey.  N. 
Vine,  Sir  John  Richard  Somers,  C.M.G-,, 

Imperial  Institute,  S.  W. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

J.8U0 

(I 

1868 

1880 

d 

1897 

1893 

1888 

1888 

1865 

1886 

1892 

1894 

1883 

18S3 

1885 

d 

1888 

1893 

d 

1873 

c 

1874 

1889 

1855 

c  d  jy 

1879 

1879 

1882 

AValford,  Ernest  L., 

2,  Shorter  s-court,  E.G. 
Wallis,  Charles  James, 

14,  Russell-square,  W.C. 
WalHs,  ]?.  AVhite, 

7G,  Carlton-hiU,  N.V/. 
Walton,  J.  Herbert, 

St.  J'onans,  Teddinqtov. 
Wnrd,  William  CuUen,  F.S.I.A., 

17,  O'Connell-strect,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Warren,  Keginald  Augustus,  J.  P., 

Preston-place,  near  Worthing. 
Wartnaby,  AVillinm  Wade, 

Market  Ilarhorough,  Leicestershire. 
Waterhouse,  Edwin,  B.A.,  A.I.A.,  E.C.A., 

41,  G^'esham-street,  E.G. 
Waters,  Alfred  Cbaries, 

General  Register  Office,  Somerset  House,  W.C. 
Wates,  Charles  Marshall, 

9,  Dennington-pk.-mansions,  West-end-lane,  N.  W. 
Watson,  Thomas  Roberts, 

14,  Station -road,  Prescot. 
Watson,  T.  Wilkinson, 

183,  West  George-street,  Glasgow. 
AVatson,  AVilliam  Livingstoce, 

Reform  Glub  Chambers,  105,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
*Watt,  Uilliam, 

17,  Queens-road,  Aberdeen. 
Webb,  Henry  Barlow, 

Holm  dale,  Dorking. 
Weedou,  Tbornhill, 

Bryn-Maivr,   Woolloongahba,  Brisbane,  Queens- 
land. 
Welby,  The  Eight  Hon,  Lord,  G.C.B., 

11,  Stratton-sireet,  Piccadilly,   IF. 
Welch,  Charles,  F.S.A., 

Guildhall,  E.G.  (Representing  the  Library  Com- 
mittee ofthe  Corporation  ofthe  City  of  London.) 
Wells-Sinith,  Henry,  A.C.A., 

70,  Queen-street,  Sheffield. 
Welton,  Thomas  Abercrombie, 

38,  St.  James  s-road,  Brixton,  S.  W. 
Wenley,  James  Adams, 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Bank-street,  Edinburgh. 
*Westlake,  John,  QC,  LL.D., 

The   River    House,  3,    Chelsea   Embankment, 
S.W. 
*Whadcoat,  John  Henry,  E.G. A., 

Poole,  Dorset. 


LIST   OF   FELLOWS. 
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Tear  of 
Election. 

1883 

1878 

1887 

1859 

1887 

1863 

1888 

1895 

1892 

1884 

1895 

1879 

1891 

1884 

1895 

1893 

1875 

1860 

1896 

1897 

1894 

1897 

1864 

1895 

1881 


*'Wbadcoat,  William  Edward, 

54,  Carleton-road,  Tufnell-parh,  N. 
AVharton,  James, 

Edgehill,  lietJierhall-^/ds.,  FitzJoJirCs-av.,  X.  W. 
"Whinney,  Frederick, 

^,'OhlJeicry,  F..Q. 
'Wh[thTea.d,Samue\{SoutIiiU-2Kirl,Bigglesicade.Jjtds.), 

10,  Ennismore-gardens,  Princes-gate,  S.  W. 
*  White,  The  Eev.  George  Cecil,  M.A., 

Nursling  Rectory,  Southampton. 
White,  Leedham, 

16,  Wetherhy-gardens,  South  Kensington,  Ji'.JV. 
Whitehead,  Sir  James,  Bart.,  J. P.,  D.L.  (Alderman), 

JVilmington  Manor,  near  Dartford. 
Whitehead,  Tlie  Hou.  Thomas  Ileuderson,  M.L.C., 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  (|c.,  Hong  Kong. 
Whiteleg^e,  B.  Arthur,  JNLD., 

8,  JEdicardfS-place,  Kensington,  TF. 
Whiteley,  William, 

Westhourne-grove,  Bai/swater,  W. 
Whittuck,  Edward  Arthur,  M.A.,  B.C.L., 

77,  South  Audley -street,  W. 
*Whitwill,  Mark,  J.P., 

Bristol. 
Wigham,  Matthew  Thomas,  A.S. A.A., 

34  and  36,  Gresham-street,  E.C.  ' 
Wightman,  Charles, 

1,  Fenchurch-avenue,  F.C. 
WilenkiD,  Gregory, 

7,  Wetherhy-gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.^^'. 
Wilkinson,  Eev.  John  From.e,  M.A., 

Barley  Rectory,  Royston,  Herts. 
Wilkinson,  Thomas  Eead, 

Vale  Bank,  Knutsford,  Cheshire. 
WiUans,  John  Wrigley, 

Mercury  Office,  Leeds. 
*Williams,  Major  Charles  Woolmer, 

City  Carlton  Club,  E.C. 
Williams,  Daniel  Thomas, 

F.O.,  Blnenchjdach,  Llynypia,  R.S.O.,  Gla.n. 
Williams,  Edward  Frederick, 

Faint  Stock  Bank,  Halifax. 
*Williams,  Ernest  E., 

Egmont  Lodge,  Church-rov:,  Old  Fulhcvi,  S.  TF. 
Williams,  Frederick  Bessant,  F.S.A.  (Scot.), 

19,  Haymarket,  S.  IF. 
Williams,  Harry  Mallam,  F.S.A.  (Scot.), 

Tilehursf,  Priory  Park,  Kew. 
*Williams,  Henry  Maunder, 
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Year  of 

Eleciioiii 

1888 
1895 
1898 
1891 
1898 
1884 
1874 
1897 
1897 
1887 
1890 
1890 

1895 

1878 
1887 


1895 

188G 
1888 
1877 
1897 


*Williams,  Robert,  M.R, 

20.  Bircliin-lane,  E.C. 
"Willis,  J.  G-.,  B.A., 

Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall  Gardens,  S.  W. 
Wilson,  Alexander  Johnstone, 

Annandale,  Atkiii's-road,  Clapham  Park,  S.W. 
Wilson,  Henry  Joseph,  M.P., 

Osgathorpe  Hills,  Sheffield. 
Wilson,  Henry  Wrigley, 

144,  Elgin  Avenue,  W. 
AYilson,  James  [Deputy  Commissioner), 

JRawalpindi,  Punjab,  Indii. 
^Wilson,  Eobert  Porter, 

5,  Cumherland-terrace,  Eegenfs-parlc,  N.JV. 
Wood,  George  Henry, 

15,  Queen-street,  Eastville,  Bristol. 
AVoodd,  Basil  Aubrey  Hollond, 

25,  Tite-street,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 
Woodhouse,  Coventry  Archer, 

30,  MinciJiQ-lane,  E.C. 
Woolleombe,  Robert  Lloyd,  LL.D.,  F.I.  Inst.,  &c., 

14,  Waterloo-road,  Dublin. 
Worrell,  Charles, 

Colonial    Mutual    Life    Office,  Adderley-slreet, 
Cape  Town. 
Worsfold,  Edward  Mowll, 

Market  Square,  Dover, 
Worsfold,  Rev.  Jolm  Napper,  M.A., 

Haddlesey  Eectorif,  near  Sclby,  Yorkshire. 
Worthington,  A.  W.,  B.A., 

Old  Suinford,  Stourlridge. 


Yauagisawn,  Count  Tasutoshi, 

Mariannengasse  14,  Thiir  10,  Vienna  IX. 
Yerburg'h,  Robert  Armstrong,  M.P., 

25,  Kensington  Gore,  S.W. 
^Yglesias,  Miguel, 

2,  Tokenhouse-biiildings,  E.C. 
*Youll,  John  Gibson, 

Jesmond-road,  Neiccastle-on-Tyne. 
Young,  Norwood  Crichton, 

17,  Avenue-road,  Pugent^ s-2')ark,  N.W. 


LIST   OF   FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

18J8 
1895 


P 


Young,  Sydney, 

The  Corn  Exchange,  Mark-lane^  E.C. 
Yule,  Geoeoe  Uj)nt, 

University  College,  Gower-street,  W.C.  ;  and 
IS,  Addison  Court-gardens,  Blythe-road,  West 
Kensington,   W. 


*^*  The  Executive  Committee  request  that  any  inaccuracy  in 
the  foregoing  list  may  he  pointed  out  to  ;f/;e  Assistajs't  Seceetaet, 
and  that  all  changes  of  address  may  he  notified  to  him,  so  that  delay 
in  forwarding  communications  andthe  publications  of  the  Society  may 
be  avoided. 


d2 
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HONORARY  FELLOWS. 


HIS  ROYAL  EIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G., 

Honorary  President. 


Year  of 

Election. 

1890 


1890 


1893 


1893 


J^rcjciitinc  §c|3ublic 


DE.  FRANCISCO   LATZINA,    Calle   Malpvi,   982,   Buenos 
Ayres. 

Director  General  of  Statistics  ;  Doctor  honoris  causa  of  the 
Faculty  of  Phjsical  and  Matliematical  Sciences  of  the 
University  of  Cordoba ;  Knight  of  the  Italian  Order  of 
S.S.  Maurice  and  Lazare ;  Otlicer  of  the  Academy  of 
France ;  Member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
tlie  International  Statistical  Institute,  of  the  Geographical 
and  Statistical  Societies  of  Paris,  of  the  Society  of  Com- 
mercial Geography  of  Paris,  and  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  National  Historical  Academy  of  Venezuela. 


§.ustvm-Jun0JTri|. 


DR. 


KARL  THEODOR  VON  INAMA-STERNEGG,  Vienna. 

Doctor  of  Political  Economy ;  Member  of  the  Austrian 
House  of  Lords ;  President  of  tlie  Imperial  and  Royal 
Central  Statistical  Commission ;  Professor  at  the  Uui- 
rersity  of  Vienna. 

DR.  JOSEPH  DE  JEKELFALUSSY,  Budapest. 

Doctor  Juris ;  Advocate  ;  Chief  of  the  Royal  Hungarian 
Statistical  Bureau  ;  Ministerial  Councillor ;  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  Francis  Joseph ;  Second  Vice  President  of  the 
Royal  Hungarian  Statistical  Council ;  External  Member 
of  the  Committee  of  Examiners  for  Political  Sciences; 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

DR.    FRANZ    RITTER    VON    JURASCHEK,    Kftrnthner. 
strasse,  55,  Vienna. 

Doctor  Juris  ef  Philosophice  ;  "  K.K.  Regierungsrath  ;  " 
Member  and  Secretary  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Central 
Statistical  Commission  ;  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Vienna ;  Professor  of  Public  Law  and  of  Statistics  at  the 
Military  Academies,  Vienna;  Knight  of  the  Austrian 
Order  of  the  Iron  Crown  (3rd  Class) ;  Officer  of  the  Order 
of  tlie  Crown  of  Italy ;  Member  of  the  Permanent  Com- 
mission for  Commercial  Values ;  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute ;  and  of  the  British  Economic  As- 
sociution. 


LIST   OF   HOXOKARY   FELLOW: 
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Year  of  : 

Election. 

1893 


1877 


1S79 


1S90 


1878 


1852 


Ati.stria-H  unwary —  Contd. 

JOSEPH  KOROSI,  Biiclapcst. 

Director  of  the  Muuicipal  Statistical  Bureau  of  Budapest; 
Docent  at  the  University  of  Budapest;  President  of  the 
Municipal  Statistical  Committee ;  Knight  of  Sereral 
Orders ;  Member  of  the  Statistical  Commissions  of 
Hungary,  Belgium,  and  Xijni  -  Novgorod ;  Honorary 
Member  of  the  American  Statistical  Associations ; 
Member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Science,  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute,  of  the  Statistical 
Societies  of  Manchester  and  Paris,  of  the  British  Economic 
Association,  and  of  several  other  learned  Societies. 

MAX  WIRTH,  VI  Dreihufciseiigasse,  Vienna. 

Economist  ;  formerly  Director  of  the  Federal  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Switzerland  ;  Co-Editor  of  the  "  Keue  Freie 
Presse." 


Belgium. 


DE.  EUafiXE  JAXSSEN3,  Uue  dii  Lombard,  21,  Brussels. 

Doctor  of  Medicine  ;  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Health 
of  the  City  of  Brussels ;  President  of  the  Federal  Com- 
mittee of  Health  of  the  Brussels  District ;  Member  of  the 
Central  Statistical- Commission,  of  tlie  Superior  Council  of 
Health,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  of  the 
Local  Medical  Commission  ;  OiEcer  of  the  Belgian  Order 
of  Leopold  and  of  the  Italian  Order  of  SS.  Maurice  and 
Lazare  ;  Knight  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honour  ;  Civic 
Cross  of  the  1st  Class  ;  Officer  of  the  Academy  of  France  ; 
Associate  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris  and  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute. 


Cljnta. 


SIR  ROBERT  HART,  Baronet,  G.C.M.a.,  LL.D.,  Peking. 

Inspector- General  of  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  China. 


VIGAND  ANDREAS  FALBE-HANSEN,  ropenliagen. 

Professor  of  Pohtical  Economy  at  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen. 

DR.  PETER  ANTON  SCHLEISNER,  Frederiksbers,  Copen- 
liagren. 

Doctor  of  Medicine,  State  Councillor;  Knight  and  Bachelor 
of  the  Order  of  the  "  Dannebroge,"  and  Knight  of  the 
Swedish  Order  of  the  North  Star;  Presidcmt  of  the  Royal 
]')anisli  Institute  of  Vaccination ;  Member  of  the  Royal 
Danish  General  Board  of  Health. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1880 

dp 

1856 

d 

3879 

d 

1897 

d 

2878 

d 

2890 

dp 

1870 


Jfrana. 

DR.  JACQUES  BERTILLON,  1,  ATenue  Victoria,  Paris, 

Doctor  of  Medicine;  Cliief  of  the  Statistical  Department  of 
the  City  of  Paris ;  Member  of  the  Superior  Council  of 
Statistics  ;  of  the  Consultatiye  Committee  of  Public 
Hygiene  of  France ;  and  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
Paris,  &c. 


MAURICE  BLOCK,  63,  Rue  de  I'Assoniption,  Paris. 

Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  of  Orders  of  Sweden, 
Russia,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Austria-Hungary,  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Portugal ;  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  of 
the  Superior  Council  of  Statistics,  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute,  of  the  Society  of  Political  Economy 
of  Paris,  and  of  many  Academies  and  Scientific  Societies. 


DR.  ARTHUR  CHERYIlSr,  82,  Avenue  Victor  Hu§ro,  Paris. 

Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  ;  Director  of  the  Paris  Insti- 
tute for  Stammerers  ;  Member  of  the  Superior  Council  of 
Statistics  and  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  &c. 


JEAN    JACQUES    EMILE    CHEYSSON,    4,    Rue   Adolphe 
Yvon,  Paris. 

Inspector-General  of  Bridges  and  Highways;  Member  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute ;  Past  President 
of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris  ;  late  Director  of  the 
Creusot  Iron  Works,  of  Machinery  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1867,  and  of  Graphic  Statistics  for  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works. 


MAXIMIN  DELOCHE,  5,  Rue  Herschel,  Paris. 

Honorary  Director  of  tlie  General  Statistics  of  France ; 
Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  OiBcer  of  the 
Order  of  Public  Instruction  ;  Commander  of  the  Austrian 
Order  of  Francis  Joseph;  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  and  of  seyeral  learned  Societies. 


ALFRED  DE  FOYILLE,  Hotel  des  ]»Ionnaics,  Paris. 

Master  of  the  Mint ;  Professor  at  the  National  Conservatoire 
of  Arts  and  Trades  (Chair  of  Industrial  Economy  and 
Statistics) ;  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  Laureate 
of  the  Institute  of  France ;  Past  President  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Society  of  Paris ;  Member  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute  and  of  the  Superior  Council  of 
Statistics. 


DR.  CLEMENT  JUGLAR,  ICJ,  Rue  St.  Jacques,  Paris. 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  France  ;  Past  President  of  the 
Statistical  Society  of  Paris  ;  Vice-President  of  the  Society 
of  Political  Economy  of  Paris. 


LIST   OF   IIOXOEAEY  FELLOWS. 


DO 


"i'eav  of 

Election. 

1860 


1887 


1876 


1871 


1890 


1896 


1877 


1893 


France — Contd. 

PIEERE    :eMILE    LEVASSEUR,    26,    Rue    Monsieur    le 
Prince,  Paris. 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  France  ;  Professor  at  the  College 
of  France  and  at  the  Conservatoire  of  Arts  and  Trades ; 
President  of  the  Statistical  Commission  for  Primary  In- 
f  truction ;  Past  President  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
Paris;  Vice-President  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute,  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Statistics,  and  of  the 
Society  of  Political  Economy,  &c. 


DANIEL  WILSON,  2,  Ayenuc  d'Jena,  Paris. 

Deputy;    Ex-Under-Secretary  of  State;    Past  President  of 
the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 


THE    PRESIDENT   (for  the  time  being)  OF  THE  STATIS- 
TICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PARIS,  28,  Rue  Danton,  Paris. 


(btxwxmw. 

SIR  HENRY  PAGE-TURNER  BARRON,  Baronet,  C.M.G. 

Late  British  Minister-Resident  to  the  King  of  Wurtteniberg. 


KARL  JULIUS  EMIL  BLENCK,  rindenstrasse,  28,  Berlin, 

s.w. 

"  Gehcimer  Ober-Rcgierungsrath  ; "  Director  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Bureau  of  Prussia,  also  Member  of  the  Prussian 
Central  Statistical  Commission  and  of  the  Central  Board 
of  Control  of  the  Survey  of  Prussia  ;  Honorary  Member  or 
Member  of  several  learned  Societies. 


DR.  CARL  YICTOR  BOHMERT,  Hospitalstrasse,  4,Drcsden. 

"  Geheimer  Regierungsrath;"  i^octor  Jvr is;  Late  Director 
of  the  Statistical  Bureaii  of  Saxony;  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  and  Statistics  in  the  Polytechnical  High  School 
of  Dresden. 


DR.  GEORG  YON  MAYR,  Georgenstrasse,  38,  Municli. 

Ex-L^nder  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Imperial  Ministry  for 
Alsace-Lorraine ;  formerly  Director  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Bavaria ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute;  Honorary  Professor  at  the  L^niversity 
of  Strassburg ;  Associate  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 


DR.  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  HANS  YON  SCHEEL,  Lutzow- 
Ufer,  6/8,  Berlin,  \S\ 

"  Kaiserlicher  Geheimer  Regierungsrath;"  Doctor  Juris  et 
philosophies ;  Director  of  the  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau 
of  the  German  Empire;  formerly  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  and  Statistics  at  the  University  of  Bern ; 
Honorary  Member  oi'  the  Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry 
Society  of  Ireland. 
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Year  of  j 

Election! 

1860 


1897 


1S76 


1879 


1874 


18i5 


1880 


Gei'inany — Contd. 

DK.  GEOKa  KAEL  LEOPOLD  SEUFFEET,  9Iaximillaii. 
splatz,  Nr.  9/3,  Munieli. 

Formerly  Chief  Inspector  and  Director  of  the  Royal  Custom- 
House  at  Simbach ;  Kniglit  of  the  Eavai-ian  Order  of  St. 
Michael  1st  Class  ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Central 
Statistical  Commission  of  Belgium ;  Member  of  the 
"  Freies  Deutsches  Hochstift  zu  Franlifurt  a/M." 

DR.  ADOLPH  WAGNER,  Ph.D ,  51,  Lessingstrasse, 
Berlin,  IN'.W. 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of  Berlin  ; 
Member  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Prussia. 

THE  PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OF  THE  GEO- 
GRAPHICAL AND  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  FRANK- 
FORT, Stadtbibliothek,  Frankfort. 


Itnli;. 

DR.  GEROLAMO  BOCCARDO,  Plazzia  Santi  Apostoli,  94, 
ICoine. 

Senator;  Councillor  of  State;  Doctor  of  Laws;  late  Pi'O- 
fessor  at  the  University  and  at  the  Superior  Naval  School 
of  Genoa;  Grand  Officer  of  the  Orders  of  SS.  Maurice 
and  Lazare,  and  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  ;  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  Civil  Merit  of  Savoy  ;  l\Iember  of  the  Academy 
"  dt'i  Lincei,"  of  the  Academy  of  Naples,  of  the  Institutes  of 
Science  of  Milan,  Venice,  and  Palermo,  of  the  Cobden  Club, 
of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  of  the  Academy 
of  Madrid,  and  of  the  Deputation  of  National  History,  &c. 


DR.  LUIGI  BODIO,  193,  Via  Torino,  Rome. 

Doctor  of  Laws  ;  Professor  of  Industrial  Legislation  and  of 
Statistics  at  the  Engineering  College,  Rome;  Councillor 
of  Stale ;  President  of  the  Royal  Board  of  Statistics  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy ;  Secretary  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute;  Grand  Officer  of  the  Order  of 
SS.  Maurice  and  Lazare ;  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Civil 
Merit  of  Savoy  ;  Correspondent  of  the  Institute  of  France 
(Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences). 


FRANCESCO  FERRARA,  Venice. 

Senator ;  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Royal  Superior 
School  of  Commerce  at  Venice  ;  late  Minister  of  Finance  ; 
Member  of  the  Academy  "  del  Lincei." 


ANGELO  MESSEDAGLIA,  Rome. 

Senator  ;  Professor  of  Statistics  at  the  Royal  University  of 
Rome;  Member  of  the  Academy  " dei  Lincei";  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  Civil  Merit  of' Savoy:  Member  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute  ;  President  of  the  Com- 
mission for  Judicial  Statistics. 


LIST    OF   HOXORAEY   FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Electiou. 


1895 


1896 


1893 


1896 


1873 


1890 


DON  MANUEL  FERNANDEZ  LEAL,  :Wexico. 

Secretary  of  State,  Department  of  "  Fomento,' 
and  Industry. 


Colonization 


Itcf^trliiubs. 


DE.  NICOLAAS  GERAED  PIERSON,  The  Hague. 

Late  Minister  of  Finance ;  Late  President  of  the  Nether- 
lands' Bank  ;  Late  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the 
L'nirersity  of  Amsterdam. 

DR.  VERKERK  WILLLiM  ARNOLD  PETER   PISTORIUS, 
The  Hague. 

Resident  Minister,  General  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 


xoumanici. 


GRfiGOIRE  P.  OLANESCO,  Rue  Griyitza  36,  Bucharest. 

Late  Director-General  of  Customs;  Late  General  Secretary, 
Ministry  of  Finance;  OtEcer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor; 
Member  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute. 


Ilussht. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  PIERRE  SEMENOY,  St.  Petersburg. 

Senator;  Priyy  Councillor  to  His  Imperial  Majesty; 
President  of  the  Imperial  Statistical  Council;  President 
of  the  Imperial  Geographical  Society ;  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  St.  Petersburg ;  Associate 
of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  NICOLAS  TROINITSKY,  Korenskoy. 
pereoulok,  >r  9,  St.  Petersburg. 

Former  Gorernor ;  Privy  Councillor ;  Director  of  the 
Central  Statistical  Committee  of  tlie  Ministry  of  the 
Interior ;  Life  Member  of  the  Statistical  Council,  of  the 
Imperial  Geographical  Society  of  Russia,  and  of  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Institute,  and  Member  of  the  Statistical 
Society  of  Paris. 


^paiiT. 


1845 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  SENOR  DON  JOSE  MAGAZ  Y  JAYME, 
Calle  de  Leon,  13,  Madrid. 

Advocate,  Gentleman  of  His  iLijesty's  Chamber,  and 
Member  of  the  Council  of  State ;  Ex-Deputy  of  the 
Cortes  ;  Ex-Senator  ;  Ex-Director-General  of  Treasury  ; 
Ex-Under-Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance ;  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  Isabella  Catolica ;  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  Carlos  3°. 
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Year  of 

election. 

1858 

cl 

1874 

d 

1860 

d 

1890 

d 

s 


lircbcii  aub  l^lorwiiir. 


DR.  TIIORKTL  HALVORSEN  ASCEEHOUG,  41,  Josciiliiiie- 
gacle  Cliristiania. 

Doctor  of  Laws ;  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the 
University  cf  Cliristiania  ;  Assessor  Extraordinary  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Norway  ;  Commander  of  the  First  Class 
of  the  Norwegian  Order  of  St.  Olavc,  of  the  Swedish 
Order  of  the  North  Star ;  and  of  tlie  Danish  Order  of  the 
"  Dannebroge  ;  "  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  France;  Member  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Law,  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  and  of  the 
Academies  of  Cliristiania,  Stockholm,  Trondlijcm  and 
Upsala,  also  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society  of  Denmark. 

ANDERS   NICOLAI   KliER,  Cliristiania. 

Director  of  the  Central  Statistical  Bureau  of  Norway ; 
Associate  of  tlie  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

THOMAS   MICHELL,  C.B., 

Late  Her  Majesty's  Consul-General  for  Norway. 

DR.  ELIS  SIDENBLADH.,  Ph.D.,  Stoclilinlni. 

Director  in  Chief  of  the  Central  Statistical  Bureau  of 
Sweden ;  President  of  the  Roj'al  Statistical  Commission  ; 
Commander,  Officer,  and  Knight  of  several  Swedish  and 
Foreign  Orders ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Academies  of 
Sciences  and  of  Agriculture,  at  Stockholm  ;  Honorary  and 
Corresponding  Member  of  several  foreign  learned  Societies. 


1890 


1873 


1881 


1896 


jbii^crlantr. 


DR.  LOUIS  GUILLAUME,  Bern. 

Doctor  of  Medicine;  Director  of  the  Federal  Statistical 
Bureau  ;  Secretary  of  the  International  Penitentiary 
Commission. 


^liuteb  .Elates. 

THE  HON.  WILLIAM  BARNES,  TUurlow-terrace,  41bany, 

N.Y. 

Lawyer ;  Ex-Superintendent  of  the  Insurance  Department, 
State  of  New  York. 

DR.  JOHN  SHAW  BILLINGS,  New  Yorli  Public  Library, 
New  York  City, 

A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh  and  Harvard;  D.C  L.,  Oxon; 

Surgeon,  U.S.  Army ;    Member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  &c. 

WORTHINGTON  CHAUNCEY  FORD,  Hadduii  Hall,  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  Boston,  :»Iass. 

Late  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department ; 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  State; 
Member  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute. 


LIST  OF   HONORARY  FELLOWS. 
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'.  -ar  of 
...Lctioii. 
1890 


1870 


1893 


1877 


1SS6 


1894 


1893 


1876 


dp 


United  States— Confd. 

DR.    ETCHMOND    MAYO-SMIin,   il.A.,    Ph.D.,    Columbia 
College,  >cw  York. 

Professor  of  PoliUca)  Economy  and  Social  Science  in 
Columbia  College;  Vice-President  of  the  American  Statis- 
tical Association  ;  Member  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute,  and  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

THE  HON.  JOHN  ELIOT  SANFORD,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Lawyer;  Ex-Speaker  of  the  House  of  Koprescntiitircs  ;  Ex- 
Insurance  Commissioner;  Ex-Chairumu  of  the  Board  of 
Harbour  and  Land  Commissioners ;  Chairman  of  the 
Booi'd  of  Railroad  Commissioners. 

THE  HON.  CARROLL  DAVIDSON  WRIGHT,  Washlngrton. 

Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labour ;  late 
Chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labour; 
President  of  the  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Profit 
Sharing  ;  late  President  and  now  Vice-President  of  tlie 
American  Social  Science  Association;  Vice-President  of  the 
v\jiierican  Statistical  Association ;  Member  of  the  American 
and  British  Economic  Associations,  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute,  and  of  several  other  learned  Societies. 

DR.     EDWARD     TOUNG,    A.M.,    Ph.D.,     207,     .Maryland 
Avenue,  IV. E.,  Wa.shiuKton,  U.S.A. 

Late  Consul  of  the  United  States  ;  formerly  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  United  States  of  America ;  Member 
of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris. 


h\Vx\.x. 

JAMES  EDWARD  O'CONOR,  CLE.,  Calcutta  and  Simla. 

Director-General  of  Statistics  ;  Assistant  Secretary  with  the 
Supreme  Government,  India,  Department  of  Finance  and 
Commerce. 


Jlomhiion  nf  dTaiuiL);!. 

GEORGE  JOHNSON,  Ottawa. 

Statistician,  Department  of  Agricultui-e,  Ottawa,  Canada. 


Hcly  ^outlj  Males. 

TIMOTHY  AUGUSTINE  COGHLAN,  Sydney. 

Government  Statistician  of  New  South  Wales  and  Registrar 
of  Friendly  Societies  and  Trade  Unions ;  formerly  Assistant 
Engineer  for  Harbours  and  Rivers. 

EDWARD  GRANT  WARD,  J.P.,  Sydney. 

Late  Registrar-General;  Chairman  of  Beard  of  Land  Titles 
Commissioners. 
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Year  of 

Election. 

1876 


1894 


1876 


1858 


1876 
1876 


dp 


SIR   JAMES   IIECTOH,  K.C.M.a.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.S.  L.  and  E., 
F.G.S.,  itc,  Wellinstoii. 

Director  of   the   Geological   Survey,  of  the    Meteorological 
Department,  and  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute,  &c. 


(Lasmamit. 

ROBEET  MACKENZIE  JOHNSTON,  Hobart. 

Registiar-G-eneral  and  Government  Statistician  ;  Fellow  and 
Member  of  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania  ; 
Member  of  Council  and  of  Senate  of  the  University  of 
Tasmania ;  Fellow  and  Past  President  of  Section  F 
(Economics  and  Sfatistics)  of  the  Australasian  Association 
for  tlie  Advancement  of  Science ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  Australia;  Honorary  Foreign 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
Edinburgh  ;  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London. 

EDWIN  CRADOCK  NOWELL,  J.P.,  HiH.arh 

Clerk  of  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  of  Tasmania ; 
late  Government  Statistician  ;  Clerk  to  the  Federal  Council 
of  Australasia  in  its  four  Sessions. 


I^icforhr. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  ARCHER,  K.C.P.,  K.S.G. 
&c.,  Grace  l»ark,  Ilantliuriie,  Melbourne. 

Barristerat-Law. 


F.I.A.,  F.L.S. 


dDVcnt  Dritaiit  mxH  Jrclanb. 

THE  PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OF  THE  MAN- 
CHESTER STATISTICAL  SOCIETY,  C3,  Brown  Street, 
iHancliestcr. 

THE  PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OF  THE  STA- 
TISTICAL AND  SOCIAL  INQUIRY  SOCIETY  OF 
IRELAND,  35,  Moleswortli  Street,  Dublin. 


Note. — Tlie  Exec-utive  Committee  request  that  any  inaccuracies 
in  the  forej;(Mng-  List  of  IIoxokaky  Fellows  may  be  pointed  out, 
and  tliat  all  changes  of  address  may  be  notilied  to  the  Secretary, 
so  tliat  dehiy  in  forwarding-  communications  and  the  publications 
of  the  Society  may  be  avoided. 
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Copy  of  CJiarter. 

Firtoria,  tij  tfje  ©rare  of  Go&  of  the  United  Kingdom 

of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Qaeen,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 
tr^O  till  to  Uj^Om  these  Presents  shall  come,  Greeting: — 
212Hf)frfil0  Our  Right  trust  J  and  entirely  beloved  cousin, 
Henrj,  Third  Marquess  of  LansdoTrne,  Knight  of  the  Most  jSToble 
Order  of  the  Garter,  Charles  Babbage,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
John  Elliott  Drinkwater,  Master  of  Arts,  Henry  Hallam,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Reverend  Richard  Jones,  Master  of  Aits, 
and  others  of  Our  loving  subjects,  did,  in  the  year  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  establish  a  Society  to  collect, 
arrange,  digest  and  publish  facts,  ilhistrating  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  society  in  its  material,  social,  and  moral  relations  ; 
these  facts  being  for  the  most  part  arranged  in  tabular  forms  and 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  niimerical  method,  and 
the  same  Society  is  now  called  or  known  by  the  name  of  "  The 
"  Statistical  Society." 

xiliii  2j23f)f rftl0  it  has  been  represented  to  Us  that  the  same 
Society  has,  since  its  establishment,  sedulously  pursued  such  its 
propo.sed  objects,  and  by  its  publications  (including  those  of  its 
transactions),  and  by  promoting  the  discussion  of  legislative  and 
other  public  measures  from  the  statistical  point  of  view,  has  greatly 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  statistical  and  economical  science. 

^nll  2!23t)f  t*C30  distinguished  individuals  in  foreign  countries, 
as  well  as  many  eminent  British  subjects,  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  same  Society  for  communicating 
important  information  largely  extending  statistical  knowledge  ; 
and  the  general  interest  now  felt  in  Statistics  has  been  greatly 
promoted  and  fostered  by  this  Society, 

^XiiS  £Of}rt*ftl0  the  same  Society  has,  in  aid  of  its  objects, 
collected  a  large  and  valuable  library  of  scientific  works  and  charts, 
to  which  fresh  accessions  are  constantly  made  ;  and  the  said  Society 
has  hitherto  been  supported  by  annual  and  other  subscriptions  and 
contributions  to  its  funds,  and  has  lately  acquired  leasehold  premises 
in  which  the  business  of  the  said  Society  is  carried  on. 

'xiXiti  i[Sjlf)tVtil^  in  order  to  secure  the  property  of  the  said 
Society,  to  extend  its  operations,  and  to  give  it  its  due  position 
among  the  Scientific  Institutions  of  Our  kingdom,  We  have  been 
besought  to  grant  to  Sir  Rawson  William  Rawson,  Knight  Com- 
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mander  of  tlie  Most  Distiuguished  Order  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George,  aud  Companion  of  tlie  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the 
Bath,  and  to  those  who  now  are  Members  of  th.e  said  Society,  or 
who  shall  from  time  to  time  be  elected  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society  hereby  incorporated,  Our  Royal  Charter  of 
Incorporation  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

1.  ilOU)  i,iU0U3  ^C  that  We,  being  desirous  of  encouraging 
a  design  so  laudable  and  salutary,  of  Our  especial  grace,  certain 
knowledge  and  mere  motion,  have  Avilled,  granted,  and  declai'ed 
and  Do  by  these  Presents,  for  Us,  Our  heirs  and  successors,  will, 
grant,  and  declare  that  the  said  Sir  Rawson  "William  Rawson, 
Knight  Commander  of  the  ]\Iost  Distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George,  and  Companion  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of 
the  Bath,  and  such  other  of  Our  loving  subjects  as  now  are 
Members  of  the  said  Society,  or  shall  from  time  to  time  be  elected 
Fellows  of  "  The  Royal  Statistical  Society"  hereby  incorporated 
according  to  such  regulations  or  bye  laws  as  shall  be  hereafter 
fi'amed  or  enacted,  and  their  successors,  shall  for  ever  hereafter  be 
by  virtue  of  these  presents  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the 
name  of  "  Wt)t  lxO\}al  ^tati0tiriTl  ^OCittt^f**  and  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  and  by  the  name  aforesaid,  shall  have  perpetual 
succession  and  a  common  seal,  with  fall  power  and  authority  to 
alter,  vary,  break,  and  renew  the  same  at  their  discretion,  aud  by 
the  same  name  to  sue  and  be  sxied,  imjilead  and  be  impleaded, 
answer  and  be  answered,  unto  and  in  every  Court  of  Us,  Our  heirs 
and  successors. 

2.  W1)t  Royal  Statistical  Society,  in  this  Charter  hereinafter 
called  "  The  Society,"  may,  notwithstanding  the  statutes  of  mort- 
main, take,  pui'chase,  hold  and  enjoy  to  them  and  their  successors 
a  hall,  or  house,  and  any  such  messuages  or  hereditaments  of 
any  tenure  as  may  be  necessary,  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Society,  but  so  that  the  yearly  value  thereof  to  be  computed 
at  the  rack  rent  which  might  be  gotten  for  the  same  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  or  other  acquisition,  and  including  the  site  of  the 
said  hall,  or  house,  do  not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  Two 
thousand  pounds. 

3.  tri^fVC  shall  bo  a  Council  of  the  Society,  and  the  said 
Council  and  General  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  to  be  held  in 
accordance  with  this  Our  Charter  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Our  Charter,  have  the  entire  management  and  direction  of 
the  concerns  of  the  Society. 

4.  ^fjCrC  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer 
or  Treasurers,  and  a  Secretary  or  Secretaries  of  the  Society.  The 
Council  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  not 
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less  than  twenty  Coaucillors ;    and  tlie  Treasurer  or  Treasurers 
and  the    Secretary  or  Secretaries  if  honorary. 

5.  ^^r  several  persons  who  were  elected  to  be  the  President, 
Vice-Pi^esidents,  and  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Statistical 
Society  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  in  the  month  of  June,  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six,  shall  form  the  first  Council 
of  the  Society,  and  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  first  Election 
of  officers  is  made  under  these  presents  as  hereinafter  provided. 

6.  GcUfrill  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  maybe 
held  from  time  to  time,  and  at  least  one  General  Meeting  shall  be 
held  in  each  year.  Every  General  Meeting  may  be  adjourned, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bye  Laws.  The  following  business 
may  be  transacted  by  a  General  Meeting,  viz. : — 

(a.)  The  Election  of  the  President,  Yice-Presidents,  Treasurer 
or  Treasurers,  Secretary  or  Secretaries,  and  other 
Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Society. 

(b.)  The  making,  repeal,  or  amendment  of  Bye  Laws. 

(^c.)  The  passing  of  any  proper  resolution  respecting  the  affairs 
of  the  Society. 

7.  i3j)f  itSllDS  of  the  Society  may  be  made  for  the  following 
purposes,  and  subject  to  the  following  conditions,  viz. : — 

(a.)  For  prescribing  the  qualification  and  condition  of  tenure 
of  office  of  the  President ;  the  number,  qualifications, 
functions,  and  conditions  of  tenure  of  office  of  the 
Yice-Presidents,  Ti-easurers,  Secretaries,  and  Members 
of  Council,  and  Officers  of  the  Society;  for  makincr 
regulations  with  respect  to  General  Meetings  and  Meet- 
ings of  the  Council  and  proceedings  thereat,  and  for 
the  election  of  any  persons  to  be  Honorary  Fellows  or 
Associates  of  the  Society,  and  defining  their  privileges 
(but  such  persons,  if  elected,  shall  not  be  Members  of 
the  Corporation),  and  for  making  regulations  respecting 
the  making,  repeal  and  amendment  of  Bye  Laws,  and 
generally  for  the  government  of  the  Society  and  the 
management  of  its  property  and  affairs. 

(&.)  The  first  Bye  Laws  shall  be  made  at  the  first  General 
Meeting  to  be  held  under  these  presents,  and  shall 
(amongst  other  things)  prescribe  the  time  for  holding 
the  first  election  of  officers  under  these  presents. 

8.  W^t  General  Meetings  and  adjourned  General  Meetings  of 
the  Society  shall  take  place  (subject  to  the  rules  or  bye  laws  of 
the   Society,  and   to   any   power   of   convening   or  demanding   a 
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Special  General  Meeting  tliereby  given)  at  sncli  times  and  places 
as  may  be  fixed,  by  the  Council. 

9.  W^C  existing  rules  of  the  Statistical  Society,  so  far  as  not 
inconsistent  Avitli  these  presents,  shall  be  in  force  as  the  Bye  Laws 
of  the  Society  until  the  first  Bye  Laws  to  bo  made  under  these 
presents  shall  come  into  operation. 

10.  ;5Ul)ifrt  to  these  presents  and  the  Bye  Laws  of  the  Society 
for  the  time  being,  the  Council  shall  have  the  sole  management  of 
the  income,  funds,  and  property  of  the  Society,  and  may  manage 
and  superintend  all  other  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  appoint  and 
ij^smiss  at  their  pleasure  all  salaried  and  other  officers,  attendants, 
and  servants  as  they  may  think  fit,  and  may  do  all  such  things  as 
shall  appear  to  them  necessary  or  expedient  for  giving  effect  to 
the  objects  of  the  Society. 

11.  trfjC  Council  shall  once  in  every  year  present  to  a  General 
Meeting  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  together  with 
a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  of  the  financial 
position  of  the  Society,  and  every  Fellow  of  the  Society  may,  at 
reasonable  times  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council,  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  Society. 

12.  tJTI^C  Council  may,  with  the  approval  of  a  General  Meeting, 
from  time  to  lime  appoint  fit  persons  to  be  Trustees  of  any  part  of 
the  real  or  personal  property  of  the  Society,  and  may  make  or 
direct  any  transfer  of  such  property  so  placed  in  trust  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  the  trust,  or  may,  at  their  discretion,  take  in 
the  corporate  name  of  the  Society  conveyances  or  transfers  of  any 
property  capable  of  being  held  in  that  name.  Provided  that  no 
sale,  mortgage,  incumbrance,  or  other  disposition  of  any  heredita- 
ments belonging  to  the  Socieiy  shall  be  made  unless  with  the 
approval  of  a  General  Meeting. 

13.  i^O  Rule,  Bye  Law,  Resolution,  or  other  proceeding  shall 
be  made  or  had  by  the  Society,  or  any  meeting  thereof,  or  by  the 
Council,  contrary  to  the  general  scope  or  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  this  Our  Charter,  or  the  laws  or  statutes  of  Our  Realm,  and 
anything  done  contraiy  to  this  present  clause  shall  bo  void. 

EU  UJttttf  00  whereof  We  have  caused  these  Our  Letters  to  bo 
made  Patent. 

2i2ilitnr00  Oursclf,  at  Westminster,  the  thirty-first  day  of 
January,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  Our  Reign. 

i>l?  COarrant  uutifr  t\)c  <Qufni'0  ^ign  iWanual, 


e 


MijiR  Mackenzie. 
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Index  to  Rules  and  Bye-Laws. 


EYE  LAWS. 


1 .  The  Objects  of  the  Society. 

2.  Society  to  consist  of  Fellows  and  Honorary  Fellows. 

;J.  Xnmber  of  Fellows  unlimited  ;  Hon.  Fellows  not  to  exceed  70 

4.  Fellows — Candidates  to  be  proposed  by  two  or  more  Fellows. . 

5.  Do.      to  be  elected  liy  Ballot. 

G.  Do.      on  Admission  may  attach  F.S.S.  to  their  Names, 

7.  Honorary  Fellows,  Proposed  by  Council ;  Elected  by  Ballot. 

8.  Fellows,  to  pay  an  Annual  Subscription  or  a  Composition. 

'J.  Do.      how  disqualified.  Written  notice  of  withdrawal  required 

10.  Do.      and  Honorary  Fellows,  Mode  of  Expulsion  of. 

1 1 .  Trustees.     Property  of  Society,  may  be  vested  in  Three. 

12.  President,  Council,  and  Officers,  Number  and  Particulars  of. 

13.  Do.  do.            do.          Election  and  Retirement  of. 

14.  Do.  do.             do..         Nomination  of. 

V).  Do.            do.             do.          Extraordinary  Vacancies  of. 

10.  Committees,  may  be  appointed  by  Council. 

17.  Auditors,  Appointment  and  Duties  of. 

18.  Meetings,  Ordinarj^  and  General,  when  to  be  held. 

19.  Ordinary  Meetings.  Business  of.  .  Strangers  may  be  introduced. 

20.  Annual  General  Meeting,  Business  of. 

21.  Special  General  Meetings  may  be  called. 

22  President,  Duties  of.     To  have  a  Casting  Vote. 

23.  Treasurer,  Duties  of,  subject  to  the  Council, 

24.  Honorary  Secretaries,  Duties  of. 

25.  Vice-Presidents,  Powers  of. 

2G.  Council,  Duties  of,  in  Publishing  Papers  and  Expending  Funds. 

27.  Do.      may  frame  Regulations  not  inconsistent  with  Bye-laws. 

28.  Do,      Duties  of,  with  reference  to  the  Common  Seal. 

29.  Do.      No  Dividend,  Gift,  Division,  or  Bonus  in  Money  to  be 

made  to  Fellows,  except  as  hereinafter  provided  for. 

30.  Do.      to  publish  a  Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society, 

and  may  remunerate  Editors  and  their  Assistants. 

31.  Do.      Discretion  of,  as  to  Right  of  Property  reserved  in  all 

Communications  received. 
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Objects  of  the  Society. 

1.  The  objects  of  the  Eoyal  Statisti- 
cal Society  are  to  collect,  arrange, 
digest  and  publish  facts,  illustrating 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  society 
in  its  materiiil,  social  and  moral  rela- 
tions; those  facts  being  for  the  most 
part  arranged  in  tabular  forms  and  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
numerical  method. 

The  Society  collects  new  materials, 
condenses,  arranges,  and  publishes  those 
already  existing,  whether  unpublished 
or  pubhshed  in  diffuse  and  expensive 
forms  in  the  English  or  in  any  foreign 
hinguage,  and  promotes  the  discussion 
of  legislative  and  other  public  measures 
from  the  statistical  point  of  view.  These 
discussions  form  portions  of  the  pub- 
lished Transactions  of  the  Society. 

Constitution  of  the  Society. 

2.  The  Society  consists  of  Fellows 
and  Honorary  Fellows,  elected  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  described. 

Number  of  Fellows  and  Honorary 
Felloivs. 

3.  The  lunnber  of  Fellows  is  un- 
limited. Foreigners  or  British  subjects 
of  distinction  residing  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  admitted  as  Honorary 
Fellows,  of  whom  the  number  shall  not 
be  more  than  seventy  at  any  one  time. 

Proposal  of  Felloics. 

4.  Every  Candidate  for  admission  as 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall  be  pro- 
posed by  two  or  more  Fellows,  who 
shall  certify  from  their  personal  know- 
ledge of  him  or  of  his  works,  that  he 
is  a  fit  person  to  be  admitted  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society.  Every  such  certificate 
having  been  i-ead  and  approved  of  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Council,  shall  be  sus- 
pended in  the  office  of  the  Society 
until  the  following  Ordinary  Meeting, 
at  which  the  vote  shall  be  taken. 


Election  of  Fellows. 

5.  In  the  election  of  Fellows,  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  ballot.  No 
person  shall  be  admitted  unless  at  least 
sixteen  Fellows  vote,  and  unless  he 
have  in  his  favour  three-fouiths  of  the 
Fellows  voting. 

Admission  of  Felloics. 

6.  Every  Fellow  elect  is  required  to 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting himself  for  admission  at  an 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  manner  of  admission  shall  be 
thus : — 

Innnediately  after  the  reading  of  the 
minutes,  the  Fellow  elect,  having  first 
paid  his  subscription  (or  the  current 
year  or  his  composition,  shall  sign  the 
obligation  contained  in  the  Fellowship- 
book,  to  the  effect  following : — 

"  We,  who  have  underwritten  our 
"  names,  do  hereby  undertake,  each  for 
"  himself,  that  we  will  endeavour  to 
"  further  the  good  of  the  Royal  Statis- 
"  tical  Society  for  improving  Statistical 
"  Knowledge,  and  the  ends  for  w  Inch 
"  the  same  has  been  founded ;  that  we 
"  will  be  present  at  the  Meetings  of  the 
"  .Society  as  often  as  conveniently  we 
"  can,  and  that  we  will  keep  and  fulfil 
"  tl'.e  Bye-laws  and  Orders  of  this 
"  Society  :  provided  that  whensoever 
"  any  one  of  us  shall  make  known,  by 
"  writing  under  his  hand,  to  the  Secre- 
"  taries  for,  the  time  being,  that  he 
"  desires  to  witlnlraw  from  the  Society, 
"  he  shall  be  free  thenceforward  from 
"  this  obligation." 

Whereon  the  President,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  >hall  say, — "  By  the 
"  authority,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
"  Royal  Statistical  Society,  I  do  admit 
"  you  a  Fellow  thereof." 

Upon  their  admission  Fellows  shall 
have  the  right  of  attaching  to  their 
names  the  letters  F.S.S.,  but  not  in 
connection  with  any  trading  or  business 
advertisement  other  than  the  publica- 
tion of  any  book  or  literary  notice. 
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Admission  of  Honorary  Fellows. 

7.  There  shall  be  Two  Meetings  of 
the  Society  in  the  year,  on  such  days 
as  shall  be  hereafter  fixed  by  the  Coun- 
cil, at  which  Honorary  Fellows  may  be 
elected. 

No  Honorary  Fellow  can  be  recom- 
mended for  election  but  by  the  Council. 
At  any  Meeting  of  the  Council  any  Mem- 
ber thereof  may  propose  a  Foreigner  or 
British  subject  of  distinction  residing 
out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  delivering 
at  the  same  time  a  written  statement 
of  tlie  qualifications  of,  offices  held  by, 
and  published  works  of,  the  person  pro- 
posed ;  and  ten  days'  notice  at  least 
shall  be  given  to  every  Member  of  the 
Council,  of  the  day  on  which  the  Coun- 
cil will  vote  by  ballot  on  the  question 
whether  they  will  recommend  to  the 
Society  the  election  of  the  person  pro- 
posid.  No  such  recommendation  to  the 
Society  shall  be  adopted  unless  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  votes  are  in  favour 
thereof. 

Notice  of  the  recommendation  shall 
be  given  from  the  chair  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Society  next  preceding  that  at 
which  the  vote  shall  be  taken  thereon. 
No  person  shall  be  elected  an  Honorary 
Fellow  unless  sixteen  Fellows  vote  and 
three-fourths  of  the  Fellows  voting  be 
in  his  favour. 

The  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect 
as  Honorary  Fellows,  the  Presidents  for 
the  time  being  of  the  Statistical  Societies 
of  Dublin,  Manchester,  and  Paris,  and 
the  President  of  any  other  Statistical 
Society  at  home  or  abroad. 

Payments  hy  Fellows. 

8.  Every  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall 
pay  a  yearly  subscription  of  Two 
Guineas,  or  may  at  any  time  compound 
for  his  future  yearly  payments  by  paying 
at  once  the  sum  of  Twenty  Guineas,* 
unless  the  Annual  Subscription  or  Com- 
position Fee  shall  be  remitted  by  the 
Council ;  provided  that  the  number  of 
Fellows  whose  Annual  Subscription  or 
Composition  Fee  shall  have  been  thus 
remitted,  do  not  exceed  five  at  any  one 
time. 

Defaidters. —  Withdrawal  of 
Fellows. 

9.  All   yearly  payments   are  due   in 


advance  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  if 
any  t'ellow  of  the  Society  have  not  jjaid 
his  subscription  before  the  1st  of  July, 
he  shall  l;e  applied  to  in  writing  by  the 
Secretaries,  and  if  the  same  be  not  paid 
before  the  1st  of  January  ot  the  second 
year,  a  written  application  shall  again 
be  made  by  the  Secretaries,  and  the 
Fellow  in  arrear  shall  cease  to  receive 
the  Society's  publications,  and  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Society  until  such  an-ears  are  paid ; 
and  if  the  subscription  be  not  discharged 
before  the  1st  of  February  of  the  second 
year,  the  name  of  the  Fellow  thus  in 
arrear  shall  be  exhibited  on  a  card  sus- 
pended in  the  office  of  the  Society ; 
and  if,  at  the  next  Annual  General 
Meeting,  the  amount  still  remain  un- 
paid, the  defaulter  shall,  unless  other* 
wise  authorised  by  the  Council,  be 
announced  to  be  no  longer  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society,  the  reason  for  the  same 
being  at  the  same  time  assigned.  No 
Fellow  of  the  Societj'  can  withdraw  h's 
name  from  the  Society's  books,  unless  all 
arrears  be  paid;  and  no  resignation  will 
be  deemed  valid  unless  a  written  notice 
thereof  be  communicated  to  the  Secre- 
taries. No  Fellow  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Society 
until  he  shall  have  paid  his  subscrip- 
tion for  the  current  year. 

Expulsion  of  Felloivs. 

10.  If  any  Fellow  of  the  Society,  or 
any  Honorary  Fellow,  shall  so  demean 
himself  that  it  would  be  for  the  dis- 
honour of  the  Society  that  he  longer 
continue  to  be  a  Fellow  or  Honorary 
Fellow  thereof,  the  Council  shall  take 
the  matter  into  consideration;  and  if  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Council 
present  at  some  Meeting  (of  which  and 
of  the  matter  in  hand  such  Fellow  or 
Honorary  Fellow,  and  every  Member  of 
the  Council,  shall  have  due  notice)  shall 
decide  by  ballot  to  recommend  thai  such 
Fellow  or  Honorary  Fellow  be  expelled 
from  the  Society,  the  President  shall  at 
its  next  Ordinary  Meeting  announce  to 
the  Society  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council,  and  at  the  following  Meeting 
the  question  shall  be  decided  by  ballot, 
and    if    at   least   three-fourths   of    the 


*  Cheques  sliould  be  made  payable  to  "The  Royal  Statistical  Society,"  and  crossed 
Drummond  and  Co." 
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number   voting   are    in   favoiu-  of   tlip   | 
expulsion,  the  President  shall  forthwith 
(Mucel  the  name  in  the  Fellowship-book, 
and  shall  say, — 

"  By  the  authority  and  in  the  name 
"  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  I  do 
"  declare  that  A.  B.  (naming  him)  is  no 
"  longer  a  Fellow  (or  Honorary  Fellow) 
"  thereof." 

And  such  Fellow  or  Honorary  Fellow 
shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  of  the 
Society. 

Trustees. 

11.  The  property  of  the  Society  may 
be  vested  in  three  Trustees,  chosen  by 
the  Fellows.  The  Trustees  are  eligible 
to  any  other  offices  in  the  Society. 

President,  Council,  and  Officers. 

12.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  a 
President  and  thirty  IMembers,  together 
with  the  Honorary  Vice-Presidents. 

From  tlie  Council  shall  be  chosen 
four  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  the 
Honorary  Secretaries,  and  a  Foreign 
Secretary,  who  may  be  one  of  the 
Honorary  Seci-etaries.  The  former 
Presidents  who  are  continuing  Fellows 
of  the  Society  shall  be  Honorary  Vice- 
Presidents.  Any  five  of  the  Council 
shall  be  a  quorum. 

Election  of  President  and  Officers. 

13.  The  President,  Members  of  Coun- 
cil, Treasurer,  and  Honorary  and 
Foreign  Secretaries  shall  be  chosen 
annually  by  the  Fellows  at  the  Annual 
tieneral  Meeting. 

The  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  chosen 
aimnally  from  the  Council  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Pi-esidcnt  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  the  office  more  than  two  ye:»rs  in 
succession. 

Si,x  Fellows,  at  least,  who  were  not 
of  the  Council  of  the  previous  year,  shall 
be  annually  elected;  and  of  tho  Mem- 
bers retiring  three  at  least  shall  be 
those  who  have  served  longest  con- 
tiimously  on  th.c  Council,  unless  they 
hold  office  as  Treasurer  or  Honorary  oi' 
Foreign  Secretary. 

Nomination  of  President,  Council, 
and  Officers. 
14.  Tho  Council  shall,  previously  to 
the  Annual  General  Meeting,  nominate, 
by  ballot,  tiie  Fellows  whom  they  recom- 
mend   to   bo   the   next   President  and 


Council  of  the  Society.  They  shall  also 
recommend  for  election  a  Treasurer  and 
tho  Secretaries  (in  accordance  with 
Rule  12).  Notice  shall  be  sent  to  every 
Fellow  whose  residence  is  known  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
post,  at  least  a  fortnight  before  the 
Annual  General  Meeting,  of  the  namea 
of  Fellows  recommended  by  the  Council- 

Extraordinary  Vacancies. 

15.  On  any  extraordinary  vacancy 
occurring  of  the  Office  of  President,  or 
other  Officer  of  the  Society,  the  Hono- 
rary Secretaries  shall  summon  the  Coun- 
cil with  as  litile  delay  as  possible,  and 
a  majority  of  the  Council,  thereupon 
meeting  in  their  usual  place,  shall,  by 
ballot,  and  by  a  majority  of  those 
present,  choose  a  new  President,  or 
other  Officer  of  the  Society,  to  be  so  , 
until  the  next  Annual  General  Meeting. 

Committees. 

16.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  Committees  of  Fellows  and  also 
an  Executive  Committee  of  their  own 
body.  The  Committees  shall  report 
their  proceedings  to  the  Council.  No 
report  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
Society  except  by  the  Council. 

Auditors. 

17.  At  the  first  Ordinary  fleeting  of 
each  year,  the  Fellows  shall  choose  two 
Fellows,  not  being  Members  of  the 
Council,  as  Auditors,  who,  with  one  of 
the  Council,  chosen  by  the  Council,  shall 
audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts  for  the 
past  year,  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Society,  which  report  shall  be  presented 
at  tho  Ordinary  Meeting  in  February. 
The  Auditors  shall  be  empowered  to 
examine  into  the  particulars  of  all  ex- 
penditure of  the  funds  of  the  Society, 
and  may  report  their  opinion  upon  any 
part  of  it. 

Meetings  Ordinary  and  General. 

18.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the 
Society  shall  be  held  montldy,  or 
oftener,  during  the  Session,  which  shall 
bo  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the 
1st  of  July  in  each  year,  both  inclusive, 
{in  such  days  and  at  such  hours  as  the 
Council  shall  declare.  The  Annual 
General  Meeting  shall  be  held  on  such 
day  in  the  month  of  June  of  each  year 
as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council  for 
the  time  beirg. 
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Easiness  of  Ordinary  Meetings. 

19.  Tlie  business  of  the  Ordinary 
Meetings  shall  be  to  elect  and  admit  Fel- 
lows, to  read  and  hear  reports,  letters, 
and  papers  on  subjects  interesting  to  the 
Society.  Nothing  relating  to  the  bye- 
laws  or  management  of  the  Society  shall 
be  discussed  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings, 
except  that  the  Auditors'  Keport  shall 
be  presented  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting 
in  February,  and  that  the  Minutes  of 
the  Annual  General  Meeting,  and  of 
every  Special  General  ^Meeting,  shall  be 
submitted  for  confirmation  at  the  next 
Ordinary  Meeting  after  the  day  of  such 
Annual  or  Special  General  Meeting. 
Strangers  may  be  introduced  to  the 
Ordinary  Meetings,  by  any  Fellow,  with 
the  leave  of  tlie  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, or  other  Fellow  presiding  at  the 
Meeting, 

Business  of  Annual  General  Meeting. 

20.  The  business  of  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  shall  be  to  elect  the 
Officers  of  the  Society,  and  to  discuss 
questions  on  its  bye-laws  and  manage- 
ment. No  Fellow  or  Honorary  Fellow 
shall  be  proposed  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting.  No  Fellow  shall  propose  any 
alteration  of  the  rules  or  bye-laws  of 
the  Society  at  the  Annual  General  Meet- 
ing, unless  after  three  weeks'  notice 
thereof  given  in  writing  to  the  Council, 
but  amendments  to  any  motion  may  be 
brought  forward  without  notice,  so  that 
they  relate  to  the  same  subject  as  the 
motion.  The  Council  shall  give  fourteen 
days'  notice  to  every  Fellow  of  all 
questions  of  which  such  notice  shall 
have  been  given  to  them. 

Special  General  Meetings 

21.  The  Council  may,  at  any  time, 
call  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the 
Society  when  it  appears  to  them  neces- 
sary. Any  twenty  Fellows  may  require 
a  Special  General  Meeting  to  be  called, 
by  notice  in  writing  signed  by  them, 
delivered  to  one  of  the  Secretaries, 
specifying  the  questions  to  be  moved. 
The  Council  shall,  within  one  week  of 
such  notice,  appoint  a  day  for  such 
Special  Genei'al  Meeting,  and  shall  give 
at  least  one  week's  notice  of  every 
Special  General  Meeting,  and  of  the 
questions  to  be  moved,  to  every  Fellow 


within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
post,  whose  residence  is  known.  No 
business  sliall  be  brought  forward  at 
any  Special  General  Meeting  other  than 
that  specified  in  the  notice  convening 
the  same. 

Duties  of  the  President. 

22.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  Council,  and 
Committees  which  he  shall  attend,  and 
in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  shall 
have  a  second  or  casting  vote.  He  shall 
sign  all  diplomas  of  admission  of  Hono- 
rary Fellows,  He  shall  admit  and  expel 
Fellows  and  Honorary  Fellows,  accord- 
ing to  the  bye-laws  of  the  Society. 

Duties  of  the  Treasurer. 

23.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all 
moneys  due  to,  and  pay  all  moneys 
owing  by,  the  Society,  and  shall  keep  an 
account  of  his  receipts  and  payments. 
No  sum  exceeding  Ten  Pounds  shall  be 
paid  but  by  order  of  the  Council,  except- 
ing always  any  lawful  demand  for  rates 
or  taxes.  The  Treasurer  shall  invest 
the  moneys  of  the  Society  in  such 
manner  as  the  Council  shall  from  time 
to  time  direct. 

Duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries. 

24.  The  Honorary  Secretaries  shall, 
under  the  control  of  the  Council,  con- 
duct the  correspondence  of  the  Society  ; 
they  or  one  of  them  shall  attend  all 
Meetings  of  the  Society  and  Council, 
and  shall  duly  record  the  Minutes  of 
the  Proceedings.  They  shall  issue  the 
requisite  notices,  and  read  such  papers 
to  the  Society  as  the  Council  may  direct. 

Powers  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 

25.  A  Vice-President,  whether  Hono- 
rary or  nominated,  in  the  chair,  shall 
act  with  the  power  of  the  President  in 
jtresiding  and  voting  at  any  Meeting  of 
the  Society  or  Council,  and  in  admitting 
Fellows ;  but  no  Vice-President  shall  be 
empowered  to  sign  diplomas  of  admission 
of  Honorary  Fellows,  or  to  expel  Fel- 
lows or  Honorary  Fellows.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any  Member  of  Council  may 
be  called  upon  by  the  Fellows  then 
present,  to  preside  at  an  Ordinary  or 
Council  Meeting,  with  the  same  power 
as  a  Vice-President. 
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Powers  of  the  Council, 

26.  Tlie  Council  shall  liaie  control 
over  tlie  papers  and  futid-j  of  the  Society, 
and  may,  as  they  shall  see  fit,  direct  the 
pnhlication  of  papers  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  tlie  funds,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

27.  The  Council  shall  he  empowered 
at  any  time  to  frame  Eegulations  not 
inconsistent  with  these  bye- laws,  which 
shall  l)e  and  remain  in  force  until  the 
next  Annual  General  Meeting,  at  which 
they  shall  be  either  affirmed  or  annulled; 
but  no  Council  shall  have  power  to 
renew  Regulations  which  have  once 
been  disapproved  at  an  Annual  General 
Meeting. 

28.  The  Council  shall  have  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Common  Seal.  The  Com- 
mon Seal  shall  not  he  affixed  to  any 
instrument,  deed,  or  other  document, 
except  by  order  of  the  Council  and  in 
the  presence  of  at  least  two  Members 


of  the  Council  and  in  accordance  with 
such  other  regulations  as  the  Council 
shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe.  The 
fact  of  the  seal  having  been  so  affixed 
shall  he  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the 
Council. 

29.  No  Dividend,  Gift,  Division,  or 
Bonus  in  money  shall  be  made  by  the 
Society,  unto  or  between  any  of  the 
Fellows  or  Members,  except  as  herein- 
after provided. 

30.  The  Council  shall  pulilish  a 
Journal  of  tlie  Transactions  of  the 
Society,  and  such  other  Statistical  Pub- 
lications as  they  may  determine  upon, 
and  may  fi-om  time  to  time  pay  such 
sums  to  Editors  and  their  assistants, 
whether  Fellows  of  the  Society  or  not, 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

31.  All  communications  to  the  Society 
are  the  property  of  the  Society,  unless 
the  Council  allow  the  right  of  property 
to  be  specially  reserved  by  the  Con- 
tributors. 


REGULATIONS   OF   THE   LIBRARY. 

1.  The  Library  and  the  Eeading  Room  are  open  daily  for  the  use  of 
Fellows  from  10  "a.m.  till  5  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  they  are 
closed  at  2  p.m. 

2.  Fellows  of  the  Society  are  permitted  to  take  out  Books  on  making 
personal  application,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Librarian,  all  expenses 
for  carriage  being  paid  by  the  Fellows. 

3.  Fellows  are  not  to  keep  any  books  longer  than  one  month.  Any 
Fellow  detaining  a  book  for  more  than  a  month  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
take  another  from  the  Library  until  the  book  detained  shall  have  been 
returned. 

On  the  termination  of  a  year  for  which  the  subscription  has  not 
been  paid,  a  Fellow  whose  payment  is  in  arrear  shall  cease  to  have  the 
privilege  of  using  the  library  or  borrowing  books  therefrom. 

4.  Scientific  Journals  and  Periodicals  are  not  circulated  until  the 
volumes  are  completed  and  bound. 

5.  Cycloppedias  and  works  of  reference  are  not  circulated,  but  may  be 
lent  on  the  written  order  of  an  Honorary  Secretary  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  seven  days.  The  Assistant  Secretary  or  Librarian  is  allowed  at 
his  discretion  to  lend  works  of  reference  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three 
days,  reporting  at  the  same  time  to  the  Honorary  Secretaries.  If  works 
so  lent  be  not  returned  within  the  specified  time,  the  borrower  shall  incur 
a  fine  of  one  shilling  per  day  per  volume  for  each  day  they  are  detaiiit'd 
beyond  the  time  specified. 

'  6.  Any  Fellow  damaging  or  losing  a  book,  shall  either  replace  the 
work,  or  pay  a  fine  equivalent  to  its  value. 

7.  Books  taken  from  the  shelves  for  reference,  are  not  to  be  replaced, 
but  must  be  laid  on  the  Library  table. 

8.  The  Librarian  shall  report  to  the  Council  any  infringement  of  these 
regulations,  and  lay  upon  the  table  at  each  regular  Meeting  (a)  a  List  of 
any  "  "Works  of  Reference  "  that  may  have  been  borrowed,  and  ih)  a  List 
of  Books  that  have  been  out  more  than  a  month, 
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During  the  Tear  (ending  Ioth  September)  1898. 


(a)  Foreign  Countries. 


Argentine  Republic — 

General  Statistical  BureaiT. 
National  Health  Department. 
Buenos    Ayres,    Provincial     and 
Municipal  Statistical  Bureaus. 

Austria  and  Hungary — 

Central  Statistical  Commission. 

Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

Statistical  Dejmrtment  of  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce. 

Bohemian  Statistical  Bureau. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  Sta- 
tistical Bureau. 

Hungarian  Statistical  Bureau. 

Brlinn  Statistical  Bureau. 

Budapest  Statistical  Bureau. 

Prague  Statistical  Bureau. 

Belgium — 

Army  Medical  Department. 
Bureau  of  General  Statistics. 
Administration  of  Mines. 
Belgian  Labour  Department. 
Brussels  Bureau  of  Hygiene. 
Hasselt,  The  Burgomaster. 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Bulgaria.     Statistical  Bureau. 

China.  Imperial  Maritime  Customs. 

Denmark — 

Royal  Statistical  Bureau. 
Copenhagen  Statistical  Bureau. 
Political  Economy  Society. 


Egypt— 

Department  of  Public  Health. 
Director-General  of  Customs. 

„  Post  Office. 

Ministry  of  Finance. 
Egyptian  Institute,  Cairo. 
Comite     de     Conservation     des 
Monuments  de  I'Art  Arabe. 

France  — 

Director- General  of  Customs. 

Director  of  the  Mint. 

French  Labour  Department. 

Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
„  Finance. 

,,  The  Interior. 

„  Justice. 

,,  Public  Works. 

Paris  Statistical  Bureau. 

Economiste  Francais,  The  Editor. 

Journal    des    Economistes,    The 
Editor. 

Monde  Economique,  The  Editor. 

Reforme  Sociale,  The  Editor. 

Rentier,  Le,  The  Editor. 

Poiybiblion,     Revue     Bibliogra- 
phique  Universelle,  The  Editor. 

Revue  d'Economie  Politique,  The 
Editor. 

Revue     Geographique     Interna- 
tionale, The  Editor. 

Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

Free  School  of  Political  Scienoe.' 

Musce  Social,  Paris. 

Revue  de  Statistique,  The  Pub- 
lisher. 
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Dvylng  the  Year  1897-98— Co;i;J. 
(a)  Foreign  Countries  — Cow/^c?. 


Germanij — 
Imperial  Health  Bureau. 
,,        Tusurance  Bureau. 
,,        Judicial  Bureau. 
,,        Statistical  Bureau. 
German  Consul-General,  Loudon. 
Prussian  Royal  Statistical  Bureau. 
Saxony  Ro.yal  Statistical  Bureau. 
Berlin  Statistical  Bureau. 
Dresden  Statistical  Bureau. 
Frankfort     Chamber     of     Com- 
merce. 
Frankfort  Statistical  Bureau. 
Hamburg  Statistical  Bureau. 
Hanover  Statistical  Bureau. 
Mannheim  Statistical  Bureau. 
Allgemeines  Statistisches  Archiv, 

The  Editor. 
Archiv  fiir  Soziale  Gesetzgebung, 

&c.,  The  Editor. 
Jahrbuch  fiir  Gesetzgebung,  &e., 

The  Editor. 
Jahrbiicher  fiir    Nationaliikono- 

mie  und  Statistik,  The  Editor. 
Zeitschrif t  fiir  die  gesarate  Staats- 

wisseuschaft,  The  Editor. 
Zeitschrif  t      fiir      Social  wissen- 

schaft. 
German  Gold  Standard  Defence 

Association. 
Geographical       and       Statistical 

Society  of  Fr^ankfort. 

Greece.     Statistical  Bureau. 

Italy — 

Director  General  of  Statistics. 

))  Agriculture. 

,,  Customs. 

Econoniista,  The  Editor. 
Giornale  degli   Econoniisti,   The 

Editor. 
Rivista    Italiana    di    Sociologia, 
The  Editor. 


Japan — 

Agricultural     and     Commercial 

Department. 
Bureau  of  General  Statistics. 

Mexico.     Statistical  Bureau. 

Netherlands — 

Central  Statistical  Commission. 
Dej:)artmeut  of  the  Interior. 

,,  Finance. 

Director- General  of  Customs. 
Post   Office   Savings   Banks  De- 
partment. 

Norway — 

Central  Statistical  Bureau. 
Christiania  Health  Department. 


Portugal. 
reau. 


General  Statistical  Bu- 


Roumania  — 
Statistical  Bureau. 
Bucharest  Statistical  Bureau. 

liussia — 

Central  Statistical  Committee. 
Controller  of  the  Empire. 
Customs  Statistical  Bureau. 
Ministry  of  Finance. 
Bulletin     russe     de     Statistique 

financicre,  The  Editor. 
Finland  Geographical  Society. 

„       Statistical  Bureau. 
Societe    imperiale    libre    ccono- 
mique. 

Strcia.     Statistical  Bureau. 

Spain — 

Director-General  of  Customs. 
Geographical   Soc.  of  Madrid. 

Siceden — 

Central  Statistical  Bureau. 
Stockholm  Health  Depai'tment. 
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Switzerland — 

Federal  Assurance  Bureau. 
,,       Statistical  Bureau. 
„        Department  of  Customs. 
Statistical  Society. 
Swiss  Union  of  Commerce   and 

Industry. 
Aargau  Statistical  Bureau. 
Gene^'a  Public  Library. 

United  States — 

Bureau  of  Education. 
„  Ethnology. 
,,        Foreign  Commerce. 

Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Director  of  the  Mint. 

Naval  Observatory. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
,,  Intei'ior. 

Surgeon -General,  U.  States  Army. 

Statistical  Bureau,  Treasury. 

California.      Bureau    of     Labor 
Statistics. 

Connecticut — 
State  Board  of  Health. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Illhiois — 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
The  University. 

Indiana.        Burean     of     Labor 
Statistics. 

loioa.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Kansas.     Bureau  of   Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

Maine.    Bureau  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustrial Statistics. 

Maryland.     Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics. 

Massachusetts — 

Board  of  Arbitration. 

„         Health,  Lunacy,  &c. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


During  the  Year  1897-98 — Contd. 
(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
United  States 


-Contd. 

Michigan — 

Bureau  of   Labor  and   Indus- 
trial Statistics. 
Division  of  Vital  Statistics. 

Minnesota — 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
State  Board  of  Corrections. 

Missouri.     Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

NehrasJca.    Burean  of  Labor  and 
Industrial  Statistics. 

Neiv     Hampshii'e.       Bureau     of 
Labor  Statistics. 

Neiv   Jersey.     Burean   of    Labor 
Statistics. 

Ne^v  York  Public  Library. 

„  Bureau       of       Labor 

Statistics. 

A^orth  Carolina.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

Ohio,    Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Pennsylvania.       Bureau    of    In- 
dustrial Statistics. 

^yisconsin — 
Buieau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
State  Board  of  Health, 

Boston  Department  of  Municipal 
Statistics. 

Brooklyn      Superintendent      of 
Police. 

Bankers'  Magazine,  The  Editor. 

Bi-adstreet's  Journal,  The  Editor. 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chron- 
icle, The  Editor. 

Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 
The  Editor. 

Journal   of    Political    Economy, 
The  Editor. 

Political   Science  Quarterly,  Co- 
lumbia College,  The  Editor. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, 
The  Editor. 

Yale  Pteview,  The  Editor. 
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During  tie   Tear  1897-98— (7o?i/d 
(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 


United  States — Contd. 

Academy  of  Ai'ts  and  Sciences. 

Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science. 

Actuarial  Society  of  America. 

Economic  Association,  Baltimore. 

Geographical  Society,  New  York. 

Philosophical  Society,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Statistical  Association,  Boston. 

Columbia  College,  New  York. 

Lelaud  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity. 


United  States — Contd. 
John  Crerar  Library. 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Reform  Club,  New  York. 
Smithsonian  Institution. 
Yale  University. 
Sound  Currency  Committee. 

Uruguay — 
Statistical  Bureau. 
Director  of  Civil  Registration. 
Montevideo  Statistical  Bureau. 


(b)  India,  and  Colonial  Possessions. 


I 


Jiidia,  British — 

Director-General  of  Statistics. 

Finance  and  Commerce  Depart. 

Revenue  and  Agricultural  De- 
partment. 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal. 

Bengal,  The  Collector  of  Customs. 

Indian  Engineering,  The  Editor. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society. 

Canada — 

Department  of  Agriculture. 
Ontario  Bureau  of  Industries. 
Insurance  and  Finance  Chronicle, 

The  Editor. 
Royal  Society  of  Canada. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope — 
Agent-General  for  the  Cape. 
Colonial  Secretary. 

Ceylon — 

Lieut.-Govei-nor      and      Colonial 

Secretary. 
General  Manager  of  Government 

Railways. 

Jamaica.     Registrar-General. 


Mauritiiis.    The  Colonial  Secretary. 

Ne^v  South  Wales — 
Agent-General,  London. 
Government  Statist,  Sydney 
Registrar-General. 

Neiv  Zealand — 
Registrar-General. 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies. 
Department  of  Mines. 
Insurance  Department. 
Labour  Department. 
Colonial  Museum,  Wellington. 
New  Zealand  Institute. 
Trade  Review,  The  Editor. 
Wellington  Harbour  Board. 

Queensland — 
Agent- General,  London. 
Registrar-  G  eneral . 

Rhodesia.      British    South    Africa 
Company. 

South  Australia — 
The  Chief  Secretary. 
The  Registrar-General. 
Government  Statist. 
Public  Actuary. 
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During  the   Year  1897-98 — ContJ. 
(b)  India,  and  Colonial  Possessions — contd. 


Straits  Settlements.      The   Govern- 
ment Secretary,  Perak. 

Tasmania — 
Government  Statistician,  Hobart. 
Eoyal  Society  of  Tasmania. 

Victoria — 
Hon.  the  Premier  of  Victoria. 
Assist.  Government  Statist. 


Victoria — Contd. 
Actuary  for  Friendly  Societies. 
Royal  Society  of  Victoria. 
Public  Library,  &c.,  Melbourne. 

Western  Australia — 
The  Government  Actuary. 
Acting  Collector  of  Customs. 
Registrar-G  eneral. 


(c)  TJnited  Kingrdom 
United  Kingdom — 
Admiralty  Medical  Department. 
Board  of  Agriculture. 
Army  Medical  Department. 

„      Veterinary  Department. 
Board  of  Trade. 
British  Museum. 
Customs,  Commissioners  of. 
Home  Office. 
India  Office. 
Labour  Department. 
Local  Government  Board. 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 
Royal  Mint. 
Woods,  Forests,  &c.,  H.M. 

England — 

Registrar- General  of  England. 
London  County  Council. 

„        School  Board. 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 
Battersea,  The  Vestry  of. 
Fulham  Free  Public  Library. 
Wandsworth  Board  of  Works. 
Birmingham  City  Treasurer. 


and  its  several  Divisions. 
England — Contd. 

Bradford  City  Accountant. 

Liverpool  Free  Public  Library. 

Manchester  Free  Public  Library. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of 
the  Local  Government  Board 
and  of  the  following  towns  : 
Birkenhead,  Birmingham, 

Bolton,  Bradford,  Brighton, 
Bristol,  Cardiff,  Derby,  Hali- 
fax, Huddersfield,  Hull,  Leeds, 
Leicester,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Preston, 
Salford,  Sunderland,  Wolver- 
hampton. 


Ireland.       Registrar  -  General 
Ireland. 

Scotland — 

Registrar-General  of  Scotland. 
Edinburgh  City  Chamberlain. 
Aberdeen  Medical  Officer, 
Glasgow  Medical  Officer. 


of 


Acworth,  W.  M.,  London. 
Allan,  Dr.  F.  J.,  London. 
Allard,  A.,  Brussels. 
Allgood,  Henry  G.  C,  Cardiff. 


(d)  Authors,  &c. 

Back,  Frederick,  Tasmania. 
Baden-Powell,  Sir  George,  M.P. 
Baker,  Henry  B.,  London. 
Barlow,  Montague,  London. 
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During  the  Year  1897-98— Co»^ J. 


(d)  Authors, 
BertilloD,  Dr.  J.,  Paris. 
Billings,  Dr.  J.  S.,  Washington. 
Blenck,  Herr  E.,  Berlin. 
Blondel,  Georges,  Paris. 
Bockh,  Dr.  P.,  Berlin. 
Bodio,  Professor  Luigi,  Pome. 
Bortkewitsch,  D.  L.  von,  Leipzig. 
Bosco,  Augusto,  Pome. 
Bouriuot,  Sir  J.G.,K.C.M.G.,  LL.D. 
Boutcher,  Mortimore,  &  Co.,  London. 
Brassey,  Lord,  Melbourne. 
Burdett.  Sir  Henry,  London. 
Butlin,  W.  n.,  London. 
Channing,  Francis  A.,  London. 
Clarke,  Nicholls,  &  Co.,  London. 
Coghlan,  T.  A,,  Sydney. 
Cohn,  Dr.  Gnstav,  Germany. 
Coni,  Dr.  E.  P.,  Argentina. 
Conrad,  Dr.  J.,  Jena. 
Cook,  Lady,  London. 
Cooper,  Joseph,  Farnworth. 
Craigie,  Major  P.  G.,  London. 
Crawford,  P.  F.,  London. 
Crosfield,  Charles  J.,  Liveipool. 
Cunningham,  Pev.  W.,  Cambridge. 
Dalla  Volta,  M.  Ricardo,  Italy. 
Dangerfield,  Athelstan,  London. 
Darwin,  Major  Leonard,  London. 
Deane,  Albert  B.,  London. 
Del  Mar,  Alexander,  New  York. 
Denis,  Hector,  Brussels. 
Doyle,  Patrick,  Calcutta. 
Dun  &  Co.,  Messrs.  P.  G.,  U.S.A. 
Eaton  &  Sons,Messrs.H.W.,London, 
Ellison  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  Liverpool. 
Ely,  Dr.  Pichard  T.,  U.S.A. 
Engel,  Dr.,  Cairo. 
Farrer,  Lord,  London. 
Fircks,  A.  Freiherr  von,  Leipzig. 
Fischer,  Herr  Gustav,  Jena. 
Ford,  Worthington  C,  U.S.A. 
Fornasari  di  Verce,  Dr.  E.,  Italy. 
Forster,  John  W.,  Nottingham. 
Foville,  M.  A.  de,  Paris. 


&c.~Confd. 

Garcke,  Emile,  London. 
Garland,  N.  S.,  Ottawa. 
George,  J.  E.,  U.S.A. 
Ginsburg,  Dr.  B.  W.,  London. 
Goocli,  Thomas  &  Sons,  London. 
Goulichambaroff,  S.,  St.  Petersburg. 
Gow,  William,  London. 
Gow,  Wilson,  &  Stanton,  Messrs. 
Green,  Charles  H.,  London. 
Grimshaw,  Dr.  T.  W.,  Dublin. 
Guillaume,  Dr.  Louis,  Bern. 
Guillaumin  et  Cie.,  Messi's.,  Paris. 
Guyot,  M.  Yves,  Paris. 
Haggard,  F.  T.,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Hart,  SirP.,  Bart.,G.  CM.  G.,  Peking. 
Helmuth  Schwartze  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Hoar,  Hon.  George  F.,  U.S.A. 

Hoffman,  F.  L.,  New  York. 

Holmes,  George  K.,  Washington. 

Humphreys,  N.  A.,  London. 

Hyde,  John,  U.S.A. 

Inama-Steruegg,  Dr.  K.  T.,  Vienna. 
Jansseus,  Dr.  E.,  Brussels. 

Johnson,  Geo.,  Ottawa. 

Johnston,  P.  M.,  Hobart. 

Juraschek,  Dr.  F.  v.,  Vienna. 

Kelly,  Charles,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Keltie,  J.  Scott,  London. 

Kemp  &  Co.,  John,  London. 

Kemper,  Dr.  G.  de  Bosch. 

Kennedy,  Sir  Charles,  Exmouth. 

Kiasr,  M.  A.  N.,  Christiana. 

King,  Messrs.  P.  S.  &  Sons,  West- 
minster. 

Korosi,  M.  Joseph,  Budapest. 

Kropotkin,  P.,  London. 

Latzina,  Dr.  F.,  Buenos  Ayres. 

Leroy-Beaulieu,  M.  Paul,  Paris. 

Linroth,  Dr.  K.,  Stockholm. 

Livi,  Ridolfo,  Rome. 

Macleod,  Henry  D.,  Loudon. 

Macmillan  it  Co.,  Messrs.,  London. 

Madelon,  J.,  Mauritius. 

Marston,  P.  B.,  London. 
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During  the  Year 

(d)  Authors, 

Mayr,  Dr.  G.  von,  Strassburg. 
Methuen  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  London. 
Mitchell  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  London. 
Molinari,  M.  G.,  Paris. 
Money,  Alouzo,  C.B.,  Cairo. 
Morgan,  Percy  C,  London. 
Moss  &  Co.,  Messrs.  E.  J.,  Egypt. 
Mullins,  Dr.  G.  L.,  Sydney. 
Nares,  Vice-Adniiral  Sir  G.,  Liver- 
pool. 
Neumann,  J.  O.,  London. 
Newsholme,  Dr.  A.,  Brighton. 
Neyniarck,  A,  Paris. 
Norman,  J.  H.,  London. 
O'Conor,  J.  E.,  CLE.,  India. 
Page  &  Gwj'ther,  Messrs.,  London. 
Palmer,  Sir  E.  M.,  K.C.M.G.,  Cairo. 
Petersen,  Aleksis,  Copenhagen. 
Pierson,  Israel  C,  New  York. 
Pillai,  G.  P.,  India. 
Pistorins,  Dr.  Verkerk,  The  Hague. 
Pittar,  T.  J.,  London. 
Pixley  &  Abell,  Messrs.,  London. 
Pixley,  Francis  W.,  London. 
Powell,  Messrs.  T.  J.  &  Co.,  London. 
Priestley,  Herbert,  N.S.W. 


LS97-98— CoH^d 

&c. — Contd. 

Probyn,  L.  C,  London. 
Eaineri,  Salvatore,  Eome. 
Eawson,  Sir  E.  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
Eeis,  J.  Batalha,  London. 
Eew,  E.  H.,  London. 
Eonald&  Eodger,  Messrs.,  Liverpool. 
Eothwell,  E.  P.,  New  York. 
Sachs,  E.  O.,  London. 
SchmoUer,  Dr.  G.,  Germany. 
Seligman,  Prof.  E.  E  A.,  New  York. 
Seyd,  Eichard,  London. 
Shillito,  J.,  York. 
Sidenbladh,  Dr.  K.,  Stockholm. 
Smith,  G.  Armitage,  London. 
Sonden,  Klas,  Stockholm. 
Sowray,  J.  Eussell,  London. 
Stanton,  A.  G.,  London. 
Storer,  Dr.  H.  E.,  U.S.A. 
Strachan,T.  Y.,  Newcastle-on-Tyiie. 
Thompson,  W.  J.  &  Co.,  London. 
Troinitsky,  M.  N.,  St.  Petersburg. 
Urmson,  Elliot,  &  Co.,  Liverpool. 
Weedon,  Thornhill,  Queensland. 
Whiteley,  William,  London, 
Williams  and  Norgate,  London. 
Wright,  Hon.  C.  D.,  Washington. 


(e)  Societies,  &c.  (British). 


Accountants  &  Auditors,  Society  of. 

Actuaries,  Institute  of. 

Anthropological  Institute. 

Arts,  Society  of. 

Bankers,  Institute  of. 

Bimetallic  League. 

British  Economic  Association. 

„       Iron  Trade  Association. 

„       Association. 

,,       Fire  Prevention  Committee. 
Chai'tered  Accountants,  Institute  of. 
City  Liberal  Club. 
Civil  Engineers,  Institution  of. 


Cobden  Club. 

East  India  Association. 

Glasgow  Philosophical  Society. 

Gold  Standard  Defence  Association. 

Howard  Association. 

Imperial  Institute. 

Incorporated  Accountants'  Society. 

International  Statistical  Institute. 

Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

Liverpool  Lit.  and  Phil.  Society. 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

„        Hospital. 

,,        Municipal  Society. 
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During  the   Year  1897-98 — Contd. 


(e)  Societies,  &c 

Manchester  Lit.  and  Phil.  Society. 

,,  Statistical  Society. 

Middlesex  Hospital. 
Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow. 
National  Deposit  Friendly  Society. 
Peabody  Donation  Fund. 
Ro3^al  Agricultural  Society. 

,,      Asiatic  Society. 

,,      College  of  Physicians. 

„      College  of  Surgeons. 

,,      Colonial  Institute. 

,,      Geographical  Society. 

,,      Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

„      Irish  Academy. 


(British) — Contd. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society. 
,,      Society,  Edinburgh. 
„      Society,  London. 
„      United  Service  Institution. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain. 

Scottish  Society  of  Economists. 

Seamen's  Hospital  Society. 

Society    for     Propagation    of     the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry  So- 
ciety of  Ireland. 

Surveyors'  Institution. 

University  College,  London. 


(f)  Periodicals,  «&c.  (British).     The  Editors  qf- 


Accountant,  The,  London. 
Athenasum,  The,  London. 
Australian    Trading   World,    The, 

London. 
Bankers'  Magazine,  The,  London. 
British  Trade  Journal,  The,  London. 
Building  Societies,  &c.,  Gazette,  The. 
Citizen,  The,  London. 
Colliery  Guardian,  The,  London. 
Commercial  World,  The,  London. 
Economic  Review,  The,  London. 
Economist,  The,  London. 
Finance  Chronicle,  The,  London. 
Finance  Examiner,  The  London. 
Fireman,  The  London. 
Incorporated  Accountants  Journal. 


Insurance  Post,  The,  London, 
Insurance  Record,  The,  London. 
Investors'  Monthly  Manual,  The. 
Investors'  Review,  The,  London. 
Iron  and  Coal  Trades'  Review,  The, 
Johannesburg  Standard,  &c..  The. 

London  Edition. 
Licensing  World,  The,  Lon<lon. 
Machinery  Market,  The,  London. 
Nature,  London. 
Policy-Holder,  The,  Mauchestei-. 
Post  Magazine,  The,  London. 

„  Almanack,  London. 

Sanitary  Record,  The,  London 
Shipping  World,  The,  London. 
Statist,  The,  London. 
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